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CHAPTER  I. 

oraNIKG  OF  PAXUAHEMT. 

InteruUtle  change  in  the  Political  World.— Orators  who  have  newly  takeA 
the  lead— Brougham — Mackintosh — Ricardo— Hume. — Present  Character  of 
Opposition. — New  Features  in  the  Ministry — Canning — Peel — Robinson. 
—Opening  of  Parliament.— Debates  on  the  Address, 

The  political  world  of  Britain,  in  the  the  merits  of  those  who  had  stood  im< 
course  of  a  few  years,  had  sensibly  mediatelybehind.  Inorderthat  wemay 
changed  its  aspect.  Without  any  pro-  follow  with  effect  the  train  of  the  poli- 
minent  agitation  or  breaking  up  of  its  tical  drama,  it  may  be  necessary  that  wC 
elements,  there  had  been  effected  an  make  a  rapid  sketch  of  those  new  fea- 
insensible  Shifting  both  of  the  actors  tures,  which  had  insensibly  given  to  its 
and  the  scenery  on  that  great  theatre,  scenery  so  changed  an  aspect. 

Death  had  been  busy  in  the  foremost  Of  all  parties,  the  Whig  OppCsitibh 
ranks ;  and  even  of  those  who  remain-  had,  within  the  period  alluded  to,  sus- 
ed,  some  were  insensibly  withdrawing  tained  the  most  extensive  losses.  Of 
from  the  front  of  the  political  arena,  that  close  compacted  body,  which 
into  which  others,  fresh  in  youthful  could  at  one  time  boast,  with  any  plau- 
energy,  had  pushed  eagerly  forward,  sibility,  of  its  comprising  “  all  the  ta- 
It  does  not  always  happen,  in  the  great  lents”  in  the  kingdom,  only  a  few 
parliamentary  theatre,  that  the  new  scattered  fragments  now  floated  above 
competitor  for  distinction  is  inferior  to  the  stream.  Even  of  these,  the  Com- 
those  by  whom  he  is  for  a  time  over-  mons,  always  regarded  as  the  main 
shadowed.  There  is  much  prescrip-  theatre,  had  been  thinned  by  their 
tion  in  the  favour  of  these  august  aso  translation  to  the  Upper  House.  Thercr 
semblies  ;  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the  remained  to  the  former,  of  that  origi- 
merit  of  new  candidates  slowly,  and  nal  band,  Mr  Tierney  only,  whose 
indeed  scarcely  at  all,  till  the  disap-  efforts,  age,  inflrmity,  and  fast  expiring 
pearance  of  their  established  leaders  hopes  of  ever  attaining  to'offlce,  had 
obliges  them  tolook  for, and  recognize,  greatly  slackened.  Besides,  though 
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his  speeches  manifest  clear  conceptions 
of  business,  and  a  liyely,  easy,  agree- 
ble  gossip  ;  they  display  not  those 
energetic  and  commanding  powers, 
which  would  be  necessary  to  muster 
the  various  and  undisciplined  troops  of 
hrs  party  to  the  parliamentary  conflict. 
Although,  therefore,  he  had,  in  right 
of  seniority,  become  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  leader,  the  attention  of  the 
House  has  of  late  been  chiefly  com¬ 
manded  by  a  class  of  orators,  either 
new,  or  least  newly  admitted  to  occu¬ 
py  so  prominent  a  place.  Among  these 
seem  worthy  of  particular  commemo¬ 
ration,  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Ri¬ 
cardo,  and  Hume. 

Henry  Brougham,  though  the  heir 
of  a  property  in  the  north  of  England, 
yet  studying  at  Edinburgh  under  the 
eye  of  Principal  Robertson,  his  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle,  was,  in  every  intellectual 
sense,  sn  Edinburgh  mao.  At  college, 
he  bore  the  reputation  of  powers  al¬ 
most  superhuman.  Every  branch  of 
knowledge  came  within  his  grasp.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  if  we  are  not  misin¬ 
formed,  he  performed  a  series  of  opti¬ 
cal  experiments  which,  being  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society,  were 
considered  an  ornament  to  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  that  learned  body.  A  daring, 
determined,  uncompromisingcharacter 
early  accompanied  the  display  of  his 
talents,  and  heightened  the  public  at¬ 
tention  which  they  excited.  Having 
entered  into  an  association,  called  the 
Speculative  Society,  formed  among  the 
students  for  the  discussion  of  political 
and  literary  questions,  he  received 
there  the*  stamp  which  decided  the  fu¬ 
ture  character  of  his  pursuits.  Europe, 
then  agitated  by  convulsions,  which 
•hock  the  civilized  world  to  its  cen¬ 
tre,  and  out  of  which  new  forms  of 
society  seemed  about  to  issue,  pre¬ 
sented  an  object,  which,  to  active  and 
aspiring  minds,  absorbed  every  other 
interest.  The  talents  attracted  into 
ihis  sphere,  and  formed  in  it,  were  of 


the  first  order.  Brougham  here  met 
with  Jeffrey,  Horner,  Brown,  Smith, 
and  others,  destined  to  be  the  lights 
of  the  next  generation.  The  tone 
of  speculation  was  bold,  and,  at  that 
era  of  innovation,  excited  alarm.  It 
was  rumoured,  that  these  unfledged 
statesmen  had  employed  their  minds 
in  framing  systems,  under  which  ail 
the  old  land-marks  of  authority  and 
society  were  to  be  removed,  and  talent 
alone  to  govern  the  world.  Either  this 
charge  was  much  exaggerated,  or  ex¬ 
perience  and  reflection  soon  cooled 
their  ardour  ;  for,  when  they  came 
forth  to  the  world,  their  politics  were 
found  to  be  only  moderately  Whig  ; 
though  their  habits  were  certainly 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  very  fearless  in¬ 
vestigation  into  matters  and  questions 
of  every  description. 

This  phalanx  of  rising  talent  had 
scarcely  burst  the  academical  barriers, 
burning  with  the  desire  to  act  and  to 
display  itself,  when  it  was  concentrated 
in  an  undertaking  new  to  Scotland, 
and  which  it  made  very  new  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  Under  their  hands 
rose  that  celebrated,  controverted,  de¬ 
cried,  but  finally  triumphant  journal, 
which  gave  new  lustre  to  the  name  of 
Edinburgh,  and  a  new  character  to 
periodical  writing.  Even  amid  the 
utmost  vehemence  of  censure,  and  the 
fiercest  retort,  it  has  been  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  display  a  degree  of  talent  hi¬ 
therto  unparalleled  by  any  thing  simi¬ 
lar.  Among  the  writers  engaged. 
Brougham  was,  perhaps,  instrumental 
above  any  other  in  giving  to  it  that 
daring,  energetic,  and  terrible  charac¬ 
ter,  which  rendered  it  the  scourge  and 
delight  of  the  world  of  letters.  If 
Jeffrey  displayed  a  more  refined  taste, 
a  more  elegant  and  lively  satire,  Hor¬ 
ner  more  of  patient  and  accurate 
thought.  Brougham  took  a  wider  and 
bolder  sweep  :  his  articles  made  always 
the  greatest  noise  ;  they  burst  on  the 
public  like  peals  of  thunder. 
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(That  wide-spread  peculiar  fame, 
which  Mr  Brougham  acquired  by 
these  bold  effusions,  did  not  at  first 
arail  to  open  for  him  the  keys  of  for* 
tune  and  professional  success.  Like 
his  two  reviewing  coadjutors,  he  des¬ 
tined  himself  to  the  Scottish  bar,  and 
seemed  entitled  to  expect,  that  in  a 
profession  where  talent  is  the  prime 
requisite,  a  talent  so  unequivocally  re¬ 
cognized  as  his  could  not  fail  of  suc¬ 
cess.  But  the  Scots,  a  grave,  cautious, 
wary  people,  did  not  think  a  reputa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  sufficient  for  one,  in 
whose  hands  their  fate  and  fortune  was 
to  be  entrusted.  Among  the  establish¬ 
ed  and  aristocratic  classes,  who  had 
then  still  more  weight  in  Scotland  than 
now,  considerable  alarm,  as  already  ob¬ 
served,  had  been  spread  by  his  juvenile 
exercises  ;  and  though  the  Review,  in 
fact,  did  not,  in  its  outset,  display  even 
any  very  violent  whiggism,  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  make  its  authorj  be 
considered  as  peculiarly  sedate  and  con¬ 
siderate  persons.  Brougham,  amid  all 
his  pre.eminence,  was  supposed  to 
have  the  least  of  those  qualities  which 
are  valued  by  the  cool  and  steady  man 
of  business ;  there  was  about  him 
something  measureless  and  regardless, 
which  inspired  a  species  of  terror 
into  all  who  came  within  the  range 
of  his  intellect.  None  of  the  three, 
therefore,  were  at  first  successful  ; 
though  Jeffrey,  who  alone  stood  to  his 
post,  was  not  very  long  of  finding  his 
talents  fully  owned,  and  of  rising  to 
great,  and  ultimately  to  the  very  first 
professional  eminence.  Brougham  re¬ 
tired  in  indignant  despondence,  not  un¬ 
mingled,  perhaps,  with  secret  aspirings 
after  a  loftier  field  than  his  original 
seat  could  ever  have  afforded. 

Mr  Brougham,  now  established  as 
an  English  pleader,  did  not  for  a  long 
time  meet  with  much  better  success. 
The  same  causes  here  too  operated  in 
some  degree  against  him  ;  over  and 


above  which  it  is  customary,  in  the 
English  metropolis,  to  exact,  with  su¬ 
perstitious  care,  from  every  profes¬ 
sional  man,  an  exclusive  devotion  to 
that  profession  ;  such  as  could  not  be 
imagined  to  exist  in  one  of  such  vari¬ 
ous  and  excursive  pursuits.  In  the 
senate,  to  which  the  influence  of  Mr 
Fox  with  some  difficulty  introduced 
him,  Mr  Brougham  also  spoke  long, 
without  attaining  the  place  to  whi^ 
his  talents  entitled  him,  and  without 
being  able  to  command  the  wavering 
and  wayward  attention  of  the  British 
Commons.  There  is  a  peculiar  course 
marked  out  to  the  young  candidate 
for  parliamentary  distinction  ;  every 
thing  he  says  must  be  cautious  and 
guarded  ;  he  must  begin  by  insinuating 
a  few  sound  original  facts,  or  neat  cor¬ 
rect  observations,  into  intervals  left  by 
the  senior  orators.  Nothing  of  all  this 
suited  Mr  Brougham ;  it  behoved  him 
to  be  all,  or  nothing ;  he  could  stand  in 
none  but  the  first  rank.  His  opponents 
were,  of  course,  anxious,  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  hold  him  as  of  little  account ; 
and  his  own  party  were  afraid  to  push 
very  far  forward  one,  who,  without  bev 
injr  able  to  render  first-rate  services, 
was  in  the  hourly  danger  of  committing 
himself  and  them.  It  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  till  this  speaker  fell  in  with  a 
subject,  of  which  he  was  allowed  to 
take  the  full  command,  and  to  wield  at 
will,  that  he  forced  upon  the  House  a 
conviction  of  the  vastness  of  his  pow¬ 
ers.  Such  a  subject  was  afforded  by 
the  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  the  or¬ 
ders  in  council,  where  his  well-known 
acquaintance  with  commercial  subjects 
enabled  him  to  take  a  decided  lead. 
Then,  his  indefatigable  industry  in 
pursuing  this  research  ;  his  luminous 
views,  and  powerful  statements,  fixed 
him  as  one  who.  must  be  rated  high, 
both  by  friends  and  foes.  His  lauda¬ 
ble  exertions  in  the  cause  of  national 
education,  displayed  similar  and  equal 
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powers  {  and  notwithstanding  some  ec¬ 
centric  and  irregular  movements  into 
which  they  hurried  him,  shewed  also 
a  power  oi  sober  and  judicious  plan¬ 
ning,  of  which  his  impetuous  and  often 
indiscreet  words  had  made  the  exist¬ 
ence  be  doubted.  But  the  occasion 
which  raised  him  to  his  height  of  glory, 
was  that  too  celebrated  process,  which, 
unfortunate  and  discreditable  to  every 
Other  individual  concerned,  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  splendid  beneht  to  Mr 
Brougham  alone.  Him  it  raised  indis¬ 
putably,  and  by  universal  consent,  to 
the  first  eminence,  as  an  orator,  a 
pleader,  and  a  manager.  It  raised  him 
even  to  good  reputation  as  a  statesman. 
In  a  cause  so  delicate,  and  so  beset 
with  evil  advisers,  not  to  have  commit¬ 
ted  any  palpable  imprudence,  was  a  suf¬ 
ficient  token  that  he  had  mastered,  to 
9  great  extent,  the  infirmities  of  his  na¬ 
ture.  If  we  make  some  not  very  weigh¬ 
ty  exceptions,  the  cause  was  not  only 
magnificently  pleaded,  but  cleverlv 
managed.  His  merits,  sounded  by  all 
that  loud  and  numerous  party  which 
supported  the  cause,  and  not  denied 
by  his  antagonists,  stood  thus  on  all 
sides  admitted.  This  lustre,  attain¬ 
ed  at  a  moment  when  all  the  earlier 
lights  were  either  extinct,  or  becoming 
dim,  enabled  Mr  Brougham  to  take 
that  foremost  place,  which  his  powers 
certainly  authorized ;  and  he  seems  re¬ 
cognized,  this  session,  as  the  leading 
orator  on  his  own  side  of  the  House. 

Mr  Brougham’s  manner,  both  of 
yaking  and  writing,  is  very  peculiar. 
Though  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
bold  and  animated,  it  cannot,  per¬ 
haps,  be  called  strictly  eloquent ;  for 
eloquence  supposes  something  poeti¬ 
cal,  something  airy  and  imaginative,  of 
which  he  has  nothing.  It  is  intensely 
real,  and  business-like ;  it  rushes  at  once 
^o  the  heart  and  core  of  the  subject. 
It  sweeps  forward  in  a  dense  irresistible 
torrent,  which  does  not  leave  standing 


a  single  barrier  or  bulwark  of  his  ad¬ 
versary.  By  arguments  keen  and  close¬ 
ly  following  each  other,  by  overpower¬ 
ing  assertion,  and  by  utter  derision  of 
whatever  may  or  can  be  said  against, 
he  lays  flat  before  him  every  opponent. 
His  direct  vituperation,  and  his  deep 
and  solemn  irony,  are  alike  terrible. 
In  a  prepared  speech,  Mr  Brougham 
appears  to  us  to  open  with  a  somewhat 
lal^red  gravity,  to  put  a  bridle,  as  it 
were,  upon  his  own  mouth,  and  raise 
himself,  as  by  an  effort,  to  the  pitch  of 
parliamentary  steadiness  and  decorum. 
In  proceeding,  he  warms,  becomes 
more  rapid  and  energetie,  without  los¬ 
ing  self-command  ;  and  it  is  then  that 
he  displays  all  the  tempest  and  thunder 
of  his  oratory.  In  replying,  or  speak¬ 
ing  extempore,  his  exuberant  ideas  take 
too  full  possession  of  him ;  and  he 
drives  onward  like  a  ship  without  a 
rudder,  and  of  which  it  is  impossibk 
to  predict  on  what  coast  it  may  strike. 

Mackintosh,  whom  we  have  enume¬ 
rated  next  among  the  accessions  to  this 
party,  though  not  entirely  contrast¬ 
ed  to  Brou^am,  is  yet  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  person.  Without  possessing  those 
iptettBe  energies,  that  close  tone  of  busi¬ 
ness,  which  render  the  latter  so  mighty 
in  the  theatre  of  political  contest,  he 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  accomplished 
man.  He  possesses  more  varied  litera¬ 
ture,  views  more  philosophic  and  com¬ 
prehensive  ;  in  general,  a  loftier  charac¬ 
ter  of  thought.  There  is  something 
great  in  whatever  he  says  or  does. 
Brougham,  notwithstanding  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  his  early  scientific  pursuits,  has 
devoted  his  mature  life  entirely^  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  politics.  But  Mackmtosh  al¬ 
ways  united  the  philosopher  and  the 
man  of  letters  in  equal  degree  with 
the  statesman.  His  reputation,  found¬ 
ed  by  the  answers  to  Burke,  was  raised 
to  its  height  by  the  oration  for  Peltier, 
pronounced  under  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  political  phrase.  Obliged  by  the 
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force  of  circumstancet  to  consign  him- 
•elf  to  a  dig^fied  exile  at  Bombay,  he 
•till  kept  hit  memory  alire  in  Europe 
by  magnificent  orations,  and  by  de> 
cisioDs  rounded  rather  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  than  upon  English  statute. 
Returned  to  England,  he  entered  on 
his  parliamentaij  career  with  a  high 
name ;  yet  he  found  almost  as  much 
difficulty  as '  Brougham  in  brining 
himself  into  the  foremost  ranks.  The 
House  has  a  certain  style  of  speaking, 
which  it  calls  parliamentary,  which  it 
considers  as  alone  suited  to  it,  and  will 
scarcely  listen  to  any  other — a  plain 
forcible,  common-sense  train  of  argu¬ 
ment,  with  a  close  bearing  on  the  case ; 
and  in  which,  if  there  be  any  declama¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  produced  rather  by 
amplifying  the  facts  and  specialties  of 
the  question,  than  by  spreading  into 

feneral  views  and  airy  speculations* 
t  was  complained,  that  ms  speeches 
soared  too  high,  and  ranged  too  wide ; 
that  they  were  the  speeches  rather  of 
a  philosophic  jurist,  and  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  than  of  a  practical  British 
statesman.  They  treated  rather  of 
what  was  true  of  all  nations,  in  all  ages, 
than  what  was  expedient  for  this  nation 
on  the  particular  occasion.  In  this  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  views  between  Parliament 
and  the  speaker,  there  was  fault  on 
each  side.  In  political  measures,  which 
extend  over  a  wide  range  of  things,  and 
affect  various  and  complicated  inte¬ 
rests — the  obvious  and  common- sense 
estimate  is  very  far  from  being  always 
the  true  one ;  nay,  their  ultimate  result 
is  not  unfrequently  the  very  opposite  of 
that  destined  by  their  short-sighted  au¬ 
thor.  A  political  assembly  is  always 
too  apt  to  look  only  at  present  shifts 
and  expedients  ;  and  this  tendency  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  peculiar  and 
pressing  emergencies,  which,  for  many 
past  years,  lud  in  succession  forced 
themsuves  on  the  attention  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  senate.  Parliament  were,  there¬ 
fore,  better  of  one,  who,  whether  wel¬ 


come  or  not,  or  even  in  too  great  a 
degree,  called  their  attention  to  those 
gpand  and  immutable  principles,  which 
must  always  have  the  governing  influ¬ 
ence  in  human  affairs.  Since  that 
time  the  dissident  parties  have  insensi¬ 
bly  approximated.  Parliament,  under 
the  influence  of  the  present  and  of 
other  speakers,  and  in  circumstances 
more  favourable  to  cool  and  deliberate 
discussion,  has  imbibed  the  habit  of 
taking  more  enlarged  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  views  of  the  subjects  presented  to 
it ;  while  the  speaker,  in  tne  course  of 
exercising  his  parliamentary  functions, 
has  found  the  secret  to  unite  with  his 
classic  periods  and  grand  sweep  of 
thought,  a  large  measure  of  that  tone 
of  practical  business  which  the  House 
is  entitled  to  demand. 

The  next  individual  who  has  recently 
worked  his  way  to  parliamentary  emi¬ 
nence,  is  one  who,  alasl  is  to  be  com¬ 
memorated  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
close  of  whose  career  must  be  recorded 
in  another  part  of  this  volume.  Mr  Ri¬ 
cardo,  like  Sir  James,  made  his  way 
slowly.  If  the  latter  was  complained 
of  as  taking  too  wide  and  soaring 
views  of  the  subjects  in  debate,  the 
first  was  liable  to  a  quite  opposite 
charge.  It  was  said,  that  instead  of 
taking  that  wide  survey  of  human  af¬ 
fairs,  which  became  a  statesman,  he 
sought  to  enclose  them  all  within  the 
naked,  dry,  mathematical  circle  of 
political  economy.  Political  economy 
was  not  new  to  Parliament.  Mr  Pitt 
had  opened  a  brilliant  career  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  principles  of  Smith  and  of 
Price  to  the  regulation  of  commerce 
and  finance.  But  the  same  or  similar 
trains  of  thought  made  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  impression,  when  exposed  in  the 
flowing  and  splendid  periods  of  the 
popular  young  orator,  and  when  they 
were  presented  under  their  bare  and 
abstract  forms,  in  a  voice  harsh  and 
screamy,  and  amid  the  total  absence  of 
every  rhetorical  embellishment.  Mr 
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Ricsrdo’s  first  approBchet  to  the  House  They  attacked  in  tnais,  and  they  were 
were  therefore  repelled  with* even  more  repelled  in  mass.  By  dint  of  aiming  at 
force  than  those  of  the  two  speakers  mnch  more  than  was  either  possible  or 
first  mentioned.  At  a  time,  however,  desirable,  they  got  nothing.  Mr  Hume 
when  theobjectiof  his  study,  from  their  was  the  first  who  thoroughly  exempted 
m^itude,  and  the'critical  state  of  the  himself  from  this  charge  ;  and  he  did  so 
aatmn,  drew  pre-eminent  attention,  his  by  bringing  forward  a  series  of  motions, 
profbondand  accurate  reasonings  could  t^  most  ^finite  and  minute  that  had 
not  fail  to  make  »  gradual  impression,  ever  been  submitted  to  the  notice  of 
The  severely^  independent  tone  of  Parliament.  They  were  scarc^  in. 
thinking,  which  he  siways  maintained,  deed  more  discriminating ;  the  invari- 
even  wmm  it  appeared  to  yield  too  lit-  able  principle  upon  which  he  acted  be. 
tie  topractical  views  andactualcircum-  ing,  that  wrong  would  be  found  in 
stances,  struck  out  bold  plans,  which  everything,  provided  he  could  get  at 
Mused  a  deep  sensation.  Having  at  it.  Upon  this  principle,  he  began  a 
length  obtained  the  ear  of  Parliament,  series  of  tentative  charges, trusting  that 
he  was  certainly  useful  in  impressing  tome  at  least  would  come  out  more  or 
general  views  and  sound  principles,  less  well-founded.  In  this  career,  he 
though  he  sought  to  apply  them  more  had  to  encounter  many  very  triumph- 
hastily  and  rigidly,  than  expedience  ant  refutations  and  repulses,  which 
perhaps,  and  certainly  than  the  incli-  would  have  dismayed  an  ordinary  aa- 
nation  of  the  public,  could  go  along  sailant ;  but  to  all  this  he  presented  a 
with.  For  a  philosopher,  he  was  per-  hard,  determined,  immutable  front, 
haps  too  much  a  party  man  ;  yet  he  and  proceeded  directly  onward.  The 
maintained  always  a  tone  of  candour,  ground  he  took  was  favourable ;  it  was 
and  in  any  question  which  bore  direct-  moffcy  ;  a  point  on  which  the  House 
ly  upon  his  philosophical  principles,  shews  itself  always  peculiarly  sensitive, 
never  allowed  them  to  be  compromi-  and  on  which,  as  we  are  rather  morti¬ 
sed  by  any  esprit  de  corps.  fied  to  remark,  almost  all  its  great  dis- 

The  last  character  whom  we  have  plays  of  independence  have  b^n  made, 
mentioned  is  one  who,  without  politi-  The  times  were  such  as  to  make  ur¬ 
eal  connection,  powers  of  oratory,  or  gent  and  almost  feverish  calls  for  eco- 
pretensions  to  any  science  except  nomy ;  so  that  whenever  the  speaker 
arithmetic,  and  those  not  always  very  chanced  to  hit  at  all  fair,  the  arrow 
fully  supported,  succeeded  very  rapid-  went  deep.  A  strong  band  soon  mus- 
W  tn  attaining  a  conspicuous  (ilace.  tered  round  him,  and  several  occasions, 
Irrom  the  rank  of  a  popular  dcclaimer,  on  which  he  commanded  at  least  very 
Mr  Hume  rapidly  raised  himself  to  that  strong  minorities,  gave  him  a  decided 
of  a  member  of  great  weight  in  the  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
House  ;  to  be  an  object  of  respect  and  Upon  the  whole,  he  has  been  useful, 
support  to  the  Whigs,  and  of  awe  to  He  has  compelled  ministers  to  lay 
the  ministerial  benches.  We  have  public  accounts  before  the  House  more 
repeatedly  remarked,  that  the  popular  distinctly  and  in  greater  detail ;  he  has 
leaders  rendered  their  efforts  waste  and  obviated  that  darkness  under  whose  co- 
nearly  abortive,  by  bringing  forward  a  ver  a  certain  easiness  and  slovenliness 
aet  of  vague,  roving,  sweeping  char-  can  scarcely  fail  to  insinuate  itself.  Hit 
ges  I  by  calling  for  a  general  change  manner  as  a  speaker  it  plain,  dry,  stea- 
of  all  things,  and  by  never  laying  their  dy,  destitute  of  any  flow,  richness,  or 
finger  UTOn  any  definite  and  remediable  ornament.  Those  qualities,  however, 
abuse.  They  thus  alarmed  the  House,  iu  financial  discussions,  to  which  he 
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cbiefij  idhertR,  are  not  cdled  for,  and 
would  even  be  out  of  place.  There, 
perspicuity,  accuracy,  and  keeping 
stiff  to  his  point,  are  enough  ;  it  is  on¬ 
ly  when  he  adventures  on  topics  of 
wider  range,  that  we  discover  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  varied  illustration  aad  ani¬ 
mated  oratory. 

•  These  successive  vicissitudes  of  loss 
and  accession,  have  introduced  great 
changes  into  the  general  complexion  of 
this  party.  One  of  thf'  most  remarkable 
is,  that  they  appear  to  have  lost  the 
hope,  and  almost  the  idea,  of  changing 
their  position,  andoccupying  the  much 
sought  and  envied  one  of  their  oppo* 
nents.  This,  when  much  respectable 
and  some  eminent  talent  is  arrayed  on 
their  side,  and  when  Parliament  has 
•hewn  itself  fully  as  independent  as  at 
any  former  era,  appears  somewhat  sin¬ 
gular.  We  may  perhaps  account  for 
It,  by  observing,  that  the  extinction 
or  physical  decay  of  so  many  mem¬ 
bers  had  greatly  loosened  the  ties 
by  which  this  body,  considered  as  a 
quondam  ministry,  was  held  together. 
The  House  of  Commons,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  had  been  almost  denuded  of  states¬ 
men  possessed  of  official  habits  and 
experience;  while  the  new  recruits 
were  of  too  detached  and  independent 
a  character  to  be  closely  incorporated 
into  the  regular  band.  This  habit  of 
exercising  their  functions  without  per¬ 
sonal  hope,  gives  to  the  party  a  bold¬ 
er  and  more  energetic  character.  It 
has  been  alleged  of  former  oppositions, 
that,  amid  their  repeated  attacks  upon 
ministry,  they  left  always  a  certain 
ground  sacred,  fearful  of  damaging 
their  own  future  patrimony.  The 
present  body,  disregarding  such  consi¬ 
derations,  are  enabled  to  make  more 
fearless  and  formidable  attacks  upon 
every  region  of  public  abuse. 

From  this  and  other  changes  in  its 
composition,  may  be  derived  another 
feature  remarkably  distinguisbing  the 


opposition  now,  from  what  it  was  six 
or  seven  years  ago.  At  that  time,  a 
mortal  schism,  an  impassable  wall  of 
separation,  existed  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  popular  leaders.  Their  ha¬ 
tred  of  each  other  was  more  deadly 
than  that  which  each  bore  to  its  natu¬ 
ral  opponents.  This  warfare,  chiefly 
fed  by  the  memory  of  events  and  words 
occurring  during  the  temporary  reign 
of  the  Whig  ministry,  softened  gra¬ 
dually,  as  the  component  parts  of 
that  ministry  mouldered  away.  Those 
who  sprung  up  in  their  place,  lay  un¬ 
der  none  of  the'grounds  of  odium,  and 
were  of  a  spirit  and  temper  more  akin 
to  popular  feelings.  Without  any 
formal  accommodation,  it  had  gradu¬ 
ally  come  to  pass,  that  the  two  bodies 
no  longer  stood  in  a  hostile  position  ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  general  train 
of  affairs,  they  acted  together  in  op¬ 
posing  whatever  measures  of  ministry 
were  supposed  to  afford  fair  or  plaun- 
eible  grounds  of  controversy.  The 
distinctive  hues  of  thetwo  factionswere 
uot  obliterated  ;  but  they  melted  into 
each  other  by  gentle  gradations  ;  there 
was  no  longer  any  broad  separating 
line ;  and  the  whole,  on  a  superficial 
view,  might  appear  as  animated  by  one 
spirit,  modified  only  by  the  variety  of 
individual  views  and  character. 

Having,  we  do  not  exactly  know 
how,  chanced  to  begin  our  survey 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  consider  what  novelties 
the  opposite  bench  has  to  offer.  Here, 
however,  the  changes  were  neither  of 
the  san  ^  marked  nor  extensive  cha¬ 
racter. 

Ministers  opened  Parliament  this 
year  with  Mr  Canning  at  their  head  ; 
and  th;y  were  generally  looked  upon 
by  the  public  as  Mr  Canning’s  minis¬ 
try.  In  this  capacity  they  were  re¬ 
garded  and  complimented,  even  by  their 
opponents,  as  a  new  ministry.  This 
compliment  he  and  they  inmgnantly 
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repelled*  and  protested*  that  their  con- 
‘duct  was  guided  by  no  other  views  and 
principles  than  it  had  before  invari¬ 
ably  been.  There  had*  in  fact,  been  no 
fundamental  change.  At  the  same 
time*  the  new  premier  was  a  different* 
and  in  many  respects  very  opposite 
character,  to  him,  who  had  before 
held  the  chief  sway  over  the  destinies 
of  Britain.  Hit  vigorous  application, 
his  cool  self-command,  his  firm  and 
steady*  yet  cautious  management  of 
a  popular  assembly,  were  qualities,  in 
which  he  was  as  much  superior  to  his 
successor,  as  he  yielded  in  others  of  a 
more  brilliant  and  elevated  character. 
With  those  habits  of  mind,  and  having 
long  acted  as  a  member  of  a  government 
which  had  to  contend  against  violent 
tides  of  popular  commotion,  his  turn  of 
mind  was  judged  to  be  severe,  ever  dis¬ 
posed  to  range  on  the  side  of  authority* 
nndopposinga  determined  frontagainst 
all  innovation.  No  one,  on  this  last  sub¬ 
ject,  had  pronounced  more  decidedly 
than  Mr  Canning,  who  first  made  him¬ 
self  known  to  the  public  by  exquisite 
satires  in  the  ultra  paper  called  the 
Antijacobin.  He  retracted  none  of 
his  early  vows  against  revolution  and 
reform ;  yet  there  was  something  in 
his  temper  and  character,  courteous 
and  liberal,  which  usually  inclined 
him  to  take  the  popular  side  in  open 
questions.  On  those  continental  mea¬ 
sures  which  formed,  this  year*  the 
peculiar  source  of  public  agitation* 
Mr  Canning  was  more  free  to  form 
an  unbiassed  judgment  than  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  who  had  been  so  long  united  by 
intimate  ties  of  political  and  personal 
union  with  the  high  monarchs,  whose 
alliance  had  assiuned  so  menacing  and 
portentous  an  aspect. 

Mr  Canning  is  certainly  the  most 
brilliant  of  parliamentary  speakers. 
Eloquence,  fancy*  wit*  high  moral 
feeling,  shine  with  almost  unrivalled 
lustre,  and  would  equal  him  with  Pitt, 
if  they  were  tempered  by  the  same 


commanding  dignity.  It  is  alleged, 
indeed*  that  he  shines  rather  with  a 
brilliant*  than  with  a  steady  and  equal 
light.  There  is  something  about  nim 
of  that  which  we  call  flash.  Yielding 
to  the  impulses  of  the  moment,  he  does 
not  count  the  consequences  of  his 
words ;  he  knows  not  the  art*  so  im¬ 
portant  to  a  minister*  of  never  com¬ 
mitting  himself.  He  and  Brougham* 
now  the  great  rival  orators*  are  equal¬ 
ly  liable  to  be  carried  away  beyond 
their  purpose  and  object*  but  from 
very  different  causes.  Canning,  daz¬ 
zled  by  the  meteor  forms  which  fancy 
and  enthusiasm  cause  to  glitter  around 
him,  flies  off  to  catch  them  ;  while 
Brougham,  who  never  deflects  from 
the  one  object  before  him,  bears  down 
on  it  with  such  force*  that  he  cannot 
stop  his  own  headlong  career,  and 
drives  beyond  the  mark. 

With  these  perfections  and  these  de¬ 
fects  of  Mr  Canning*  however  shining 
an  ornament  he  makes  to  a  ministry, 
it  cannot  but  be  important,  that  he 
should  act  in  combination  with  some 
more  steady*  firm,  and  regular  speaker. 
Such  a  coadjutor  he  found  in  Peel, 
whose  solid  and  practical  talents  had 
raised  him*  in  a  very  few  years*  from 
a  secondary  to  a  very  prominent  place 
in  the  ministry.  On  its  recomposi¬ 
tion  after  the  death  of  Lord  London¬ 
derry*  Mr  Peel  was  understood  to  get 
what  is  technically  called  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  is  an  arduous  task.  The  manager 
of  the  House  of  Commons  must  be 
always  at  his  post ;  must  fight  every 
battle,  must  speak*  prepar^  or  un¬ 
prepared  ;  he  must  bie  ready  to  parry 
or  reply  to  the  most  unexpected  ques¬ 
tions  ;  must  watch  every  movement  of 
that  restless  and  tumultuary  body 
which  is  opposed  to  him*  and  at  the 
same  time  guard  against  irregular 
movements  on  the  part  of  his  own 
troops.  So  nice  and  difficult  is  the  of¬ 
fice,  that  it  has  usually  been  consider- 
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ed  as  involving  that  of  premier  ;  and 
Pitt  and  Londoodeity  were  allowed 
bv  their  greatest  enemies  to  be  com¬ 
plete  adepts  in  this  high  mystery.  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  now  occasioned 
their  disjunction.  Mr  Peel  is  a  grace¬ 
ful,  vigorous,  business  speaker.  Sprung 
from  a  nation  where  party  zeal  runs 
to  its  utmost  height,  he  belongs  to 
the  part  of  the  caMnet,  which  is  most 
firmly  attached  to  the  maintenance  of 
authority,  and  of  whatever  exists.  He 
differs  even  from  the  majority,  in  being 
the  opponent  of  farther  Catholic  con¬ 
cession,  though  he  maintains  this  op¬ 
position  in  a  courteous  and  conciliatory 
tone.  Coming  in,  however,  usually  at 
the  close  of  a  debate,  to  sum  it  up  on 
the  part  of  the  ministry,  he  is  apt,  by  the 
continued  arguments  of  his  opponents, 
to  be  worked  up  to  rather  an  inordi¬ 
nate  degree  of  wrath,  which  yet,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  course,  abates  in¬ 
sensibly  as  be  proceeds  in  his  harangue. 

But  a  new,  and  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  and  honourable  accessions  to  this 
ministry  has  been  that  of  a  class  of 
men  belonging  rather  to  their  country 
than  to  them ;  who  act  under  and 
with  them,  without  being  dependant 
upon  them,  and  even  without  being 
very  decidedly  opposed  to  or  by  their 
antagonists,— who,  without  any  pur¬ 
pose  of  sweeping  or  indiscriminate 
change,  have  visited  and  plucked  out 
ublic  abuses  with  a  firm  yet  gentle 
and.  The  same  individuals  have  been 
most  usefully  enmloyed  in  introducing 
a  new  system  of  commercial  arrange¬ 
ment,  founded  upon  those  principles 
which  modern  inquiry  bad  so  fully 
ascertained.  They  have  loosened,  at 
least,  if  they  could  not  untie,  those 
shackles,  by  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  civilized  world,  mutual  intercourse 
has  been  everywhere  fettered.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  particularise 
individuals  who  are  well  known  to  the 
public,  aud  whose  operations,  in  the 


course  of  this  volume,  we  shall  have  re¬ 
peated  occasion  to  commemorate. 

To  this  class  we  would  almost  refer 
an  individual,  holding  a  place,  to  which 
the  functions,  even  of  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  were  long  conceived  to  be  attached. 
We  mean,  of  course,  the  new  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  a  less  pro¬ 
minent  and  less  strictly  executive  de¬ 
partment,  he  had  long  rendered  impor¬ 
tant  services.  Transported  now,  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr  Vansittart,  into 
a  more  conspicuous  theatre,  he  brought 
to  it  nearly  the  spirit  which  we  have 
been  describing.  He  contributed 
much  to  improve  that  courteous  and 
liberal  spirit  towards  the  country  and 
towards  its  opponents,  which  gave  a 
distinctive  character  to  the  ministry  of 
this  session.  His  speaking,  without 
anything  very  powerful  or  brilliant,  is 
gentlemanly,  sensible,  and  agreeable, 
with  a  great  tone  of  candour ;  only, 
perhaps,  rather  too  much  attempt  at 
tiumour.  1 1  will  not  be  denied,  that 
in  the  session  which  we  are  entering, 
both  his  matter  and  his  manner  had 
the  strongest  tendency, to  disarm  op¬ 
position,  and  to  inspire  satisfactioo 
into  all  parties  with  the  management 
of  this  part  of  the  public  concerns. 

Having  thus  rapidly  surveyed  the 
changes  that  had  occurred  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  Parliament  was  com¬ 
posed,  we  may  be  prepared  to  view 
their  operation  in  the  session  which  was 
about  to  open.  Internal  peace  and  re¬ 
viving  prosperity  afforded  little  with¬ 
in  the  limits  ot  Britain  which  could 
afford  a  theme  for  eager  conflict ;  but 
beyond  that  circle,  objects  of  the 
deepest  importance  were  presented. 
From  across  one  channel  came  mighty 
rumours  of  war ;  and  from  across  the 
other,  a  still  more  direful  sound  of 
internal  dissension,  threatening  to  tear 
up  the  foundations  of  society.  From 
every  part  of  the  empire,  therefore. 
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and  even  from  the  whole  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world,  the  proceeding#  of  this 
session  were  anticipated  with  even 
more  than  the  accustomed  degree  of 
interest. 

On  the  ith  of  February,  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  opened  by  commission,  with 
the  following  speech  from  his  Majesty, 
read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ; — 

**  My  Lor//*  and  Gentlemen, 

We  are  commanded  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  inform  you,  that,  since  he  last 
met  you  in  Parliament,  his  Majesty’s 
efforts  have  been  unremittingly  exert¬ 
ed  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 

“  Faithful  to  the  principles  which 
his  Majesty  has  promulgated  to  the 
world,  as  constituting  the  rule  of  his 
conduct,  his  Majesty  declined  being  a 
party  to  any  proceedings  at  Verona, 
which  could  be  deemed  an  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain,  on 
the  part  of  foreign  powers  ;  and  his 
Majesty  has  since  used,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  use,  his  most  anxious  endea¬ 
vours  and  good  offices,  to  allay  the  ir¬ 
ritation  unhappily  subsisting  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  governments ; 
and  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  calamity 
of  war  between  France  and  Spain. 

“  In  the  east  of  Europe  his  Majes¬ 
ty  flatters  himself  that  peace  will  be 
preserved,  and  his  Majesty  continues 
to  receive  from  his  allies,  and,  gene¬ 
rally,  from  other  powers,  assurances 
of  their  unaltered  disposition  to  culti¬ 
vate  with  his  Majesty  those  friendly 
relations  which  it  is  equally  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  object  on  his  part  to  maintain. 

**  We  are  farther  commanded  to  ap. 
prize  you,  that  discussions  having  long 
been  pending  with  the  court  of  Ma¬ 
drid  respecting  depredations  commit¬ 
ted  on  the  commerce  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  and 
other  grievances  of  which  his  Majesty 
had  bMn  under  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
plaining  ;  these  discussions  have  termi¬ 
nated  in  an  admission  by  the  Spanish 


government:  of  the  justice  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  complaints,  and  in  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  satisfactory  reparation. 

“  We  are  commanded  to  assure  yOu, 
that  his  Majesty  has  not  been  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  addresses  presented  to  him 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  slave  trade. 

“  Propositions  for  the  more  effectu¬ 
al  suppression  of  that  evil  werebrought 
forward  by  his  Majesty’s  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  in  the  conferences  at  Verona,  and 
those  have  been  added  to  the  treaties 
upon  this  su^ect  already  concluded 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
articles  which  will  extend  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  those  treaties,  and  greatly  faci¬ 
litate  their  execution. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
His  Majesty  has  directed  the  es¬ 
timates  the  current  year  to  be  laid 
before  you.  They  have  been  framed 
with  every  attention  to  economy  ;  and 
the  total  expenditure  will  be  found  to 
be  materially  below  that  of  last  year. 

’The  diminution  of  charge,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  revenue,  have  produced 
a  surplus  exceeding  his  Majesty’s  ex¬ 
pectation.  His  Majesty  trustiy  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  will  be  able,  after  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and 
without  affecting  public  credit,  to 
make  a  farther  reduction  in  the  bur. 
dens  of  his  people. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

His  Majesty  has  commanded  us 
to  state  to  you,  that  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his 
person  and  government,  which  his  Ma- 

1'esty  received  in  his  late  visit  to  Scot- 
and,  has  made  the  deepest  impression 
upon  his  heart. 

**  The  provision  which  you  made 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  for 
the  relief  of  the  distresses  in  conuder- 
able  districts  in  Ireland,  has  ^en  pro- 
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ductiTe  of  the  happiest  effects,  and  hit 
*  Majesty  recommends  to  your  consider* 
ation  such  measures  of  internal  regu* 
lation  as  may  be  calculated  to  promote 
and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  that 
country,  and  to  improve  the  habits 
and  condition  of  the  people. 

**  Deeply  as  his  Majesty  regrets  the 
continued  depression  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests,  the  satisfaction  with 
which  his  Majesty  contemplates  the 
increasing  activity  which  pervades  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  the  flou¬ 
rishing  condition  of  our  comn'>erce,  in 
most  of  its  principal  branches,  is  great¬ 
ly  enhanced  by  the  confident  persua¬ 
sion,  that  the  progressive  prosperity 
of  so  many  of  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  cannot  fail  to  contribute  to  the 
gradual  improvement  of  that  interest, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  them 
aU." 

I 

On  the  5th,  Parliament,  according 
to  usage,  proceeded  to  take  the  speech 
under  consideration.  The  Earls  of 
Morley  and  Mayo,  in  the  Lords,  Mr 
Childe  and  Mr  Wildman,  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  moved  and  seconded  an  Address, 
in  which  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
speech  wereechoed.  In  these  speeches, 
the  aspect  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
war  impending  between  France  and 
Spain,  formed  naturally  the  prominent 
objects.  All  the  above  speakers  ex¬ 
pressed,  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
their  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of 
France. 

Lord  Morley  observed,  that  no¬ 
thing  had  occurred  in  the  latter  coun¬ 
try,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  government,  rendered  any  foreign 
interference  at  all  necessary,  and  they 
therefore  wisely  determined  to  combat 
the  principle  of  foreign  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Spain ;  norwould 
any  effort  be  spared  still  to  prevent  a 
war  from  commencing,  which,  on  every 
account,  was  so  much  to  be  deprecated, 
it  being  clearly  the  policy  and  interest 


of  the  different  states  of  Europe,  after 
the  great  contest  which  had  occupied 
nearly  ten  years  of  the  past  century, 
and  fifteen  of  the  present,  that  tran¬ 
quillity  should  not  be  interrupted,  but 
that  the  fullest  scope  should  be  given 
for  those  benefits  which  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  continuance. 

Mr  Childe  also  said,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  discuss  in  that  place  the  nature 
of  the  Spanish  constitution  t  it  was  for 
the  Spaniards  themselves  to  examine 
that  constitution ;  but  he  believed  that 
there  existed  in  Spain  the  power  of 
maintaining  its  liberties,  unless  put 
down  by  the  pressure  of  external  force. 
He  added,  that  he  saw  nothing  in 
Spain,  or  in  its  government,  that  could 
possibly  justify  the  threatened  inter¬ 
ference  of  France,  of  Austria,  or  of 
Russia. 

In  renrd  to  the  east  of  Europe, 
Lord  Morley  pointed  out  how  desira¬ 
ble  was  the  prospect  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  would  preserve  peace  be¬ 
tween  two  great  powers,  and  save  Eu¬ 
rope  from  the  dangers  arising  out  of 
the  preponderance  of  one  of  them.  No 
one  could  now  regret,  that  this  go¬ 
vernment  had  not  entered  into  a  war 
for  the  assertion  of  Greek  indepen¬ 
dence.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks,  associated  as  they 
were  with  our  earliest  literary  impres¬ 
sions,  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  this 
country  ;  but  there  was  now  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  that  by  means  of  nego¬ 
tiation,  the  Ottoman  government  would 
give  way  in  those  points  which  vrere 
material  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks, 
and  that  thus  the  main  points  would 
be  gained  without  any  recourse  to  hos¬ 
tilities. 

On  the  important  subject  of  finance, 
it  was  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  revenue, 
and  of  the  reductions  which  had  been 
effected,  there  existed  a  surplus,  which 
government  would  be  anxious  to  ap. 
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ply  ia  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
relieve  those  classes  hi  the  empire  which 
still  suffered.  The  improvement  of 
commerce  afforded  room  for  gratifies, 
tion,  while  the  still  depressed  state  of 
agriculture  was  alluded  to  with  re« 
^t,  and  with  such  hope  of  ameliora¬ 
tion  as  circumstances  afforded.  The 
exertions  of  government  to  provide,  by 
fiirther  securities,  against  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  proved 
their  sincerity  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  interesting  object.  With  regard 
to  the  acts  of  piracy  committed  against 
our  vessels  in  the  West  Indies,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  had  been  made,  by  which 
the  Spanish  government  agreed  to 

Sant  them  full  reimbursement.  His 
ajesty’s  visit  to  Scotland,  and  the 
ardent  displays  of  loyalty  made  by  the 
people  of  that  country,  were  mention¬ 
ed,  as  subjects  of  peculiar  gratification. 

The  only  amendment  attempted  to 
be  moved,  was  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who 
drew  a  most  gloomy  picture  of  the 
evils  under  which  the  nation  laboured 
from  agricultural  depression,  and  the 
change  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
from  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
The  transfer  of  property  resulting  from 
the  last  operation,  had  been  so  violent, 
that  it  reminded  him  more  of  a  high¬ 
way  robbery  than  a  legislative  pro¬ 
ceeding.  What  right  had  Pariiament 
to  plunder  one  portion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  for  the  benefit  of  another?  Unless 
they  were  willing  to  become  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  titled  paupers,  they  could  not 
but  feel  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
inquiry.  He  therefore  moved,  That 
the  House  views  with  the  deepest  re¬ 
gret  and  anxiety  the  severe  and  unex¬ 
ampled  distress  which  now  afflicts  the 
country,  and  will  immediately  proceed 
to  inquire  and  to  examine  into  its 
causes,  and  also  the  results  which  have 
arisen  from  altering  the  value  of  the 
currency,  and  the  means  of  administer¬ 
ing  spe^y  and  effectual  relief.” 

In  choosing  this  subject  for  his  speech 


and  motion,  Lord  Stanhope  touched  a 
string  to  which  no  chord  in  the  House  * 
vibrated.  Every  mind  was  now  en¬ 
grossed  with  other  and  more  distant 
objects  (  the  ear  listened  only  to  the 
din  of  war,  which  sounded  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  accordingly, 
who  immediately  followed,  turned  his 
friend's  motion  gently  aside,  and  di¬ 
rected  his  attention  solely  to  the  other 
topics.  A  crisis  had  arrived  of  such 
great,  such  vital  importance,  not  only 
to  the  character  and  interests  of  this 
country,  but  of  Europe  generally,  that 
it  demanded  their  Lordships’  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other  subject.  He  expressed  his  deep¬ 
est  indignation  at  the  principles  which 
were  now  avowed  by  the  continental 

Potentates,  as  well  as  at  the  war  which 
'ranee  was  about  to  undertake  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  them.  Both  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  British  nation  strong¬ 
ly  called  upon  it  to  oppose  the  most 
determined  resistance  against  such  mea¬ 
sures.  Without  being  prepared  to  say, 
that  ministers  were  not  prepared  to  act 
the  part  which  was  due  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  hinted  serious  doubts  upon  the 
subject ;  but  conceiving  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  must  come  hereafter  under  the 
most  full  consideration,  he  thought  it 
not  desirable,  on  it  or  any  other  ac¬ 
count,  to  interrupt  the  unanimity  of 
the  House  on  occasion  of  the  address. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
sentiments  were  most  energetically  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Sir  J.  Yorke,  whose  speech 
made  the  stronger  impression,  from  his 
being  accustomed  to  vote  on  the  mi¬ 
nisterial  side.  He  would  say,  that  a 
more  outrageous  act  of  violence  never 
was,  and  never  could  be  committed, 
than  the  present  meditated  attack  up¬ 
on  that  brave  nation.  It  should  be  re¬ 
collected  that  these  Spaniards  were  the 
very  men  who  placed  the  Bourbons  on 
the  throne— who  seated  Ferdinand  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  government,  at 
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a  period  when  no  power  could  have 
forced  him  against  their  will.  And  was 
it  against  such  men  that  the  Bonrbons 
oft  France'  were  now  going  to  war  i 
He  trusted  the  evil  might  be  yet  avert¬ 
ed  ;  for  who  could  say,  when  blood 
was  once  shed,  and  when  cannon  were 
fired  on  this  side  of  the  Bidassoa — who 
could  say  that  this  country  could  long 
semain  neuter  ?  With  a  commerce  ex¬ 
tending  from  pole  to  pole,  with  inte¬ 
rests  which  must  be  more  or  less  af¬ 
fected  by  every  hostile  movement  be¬ 
tween  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  between  those  two  powers  he 
had  named,  he  would  ask  any  man, 
whose  breast  beat  with  honest  feelings 
of  independence,  how,  situated  as  we 
were,  we  could  keep  long  out  of  such 
a  war,  if  once  commenced  ? 

All  that  was  pronounced,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  was  eclipsed  by  the 
splendour  of  Mr  Brougham’s  speech, 
which,  though  with  occasionally  too 
great  violence,  and  some  aberrations, 
expressed  sentiments  that  vibrated 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the  British  peo- 
le.  Referring  to  that  of  Sir  J.  Yorke, 
e  felt  highly  gratified  by  the  English 
feeling  of  that  gallant  officer.  He 
joined  with  him,  and  with  every  man 
who  deserved  the  name  of  Briton,  in 
unqualified  abhorrence  and  detestation 
at  the  practice  of  interference  to  which 
he  had  alluded  ;  or  if  that  detestation 
was  qualified,  it  was  only  by  indigna¬ 
tion  and  disgust  at  the  canting  hypo¬ 
crisy  of  the  language  in  which  the 
atrocious  principles  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  were  promulgated.  He  ex- 

Eressed  also  his  gratification  at  the 
inguage  held  by  the  honourable  mem- 
bers  who  moved  and  seconded  the  Ad¬ 
dress  )  and  he  did  not  know,  that  they, 
or  government,  in  the  communication 
latdy  made,  could  with  propriety  have 
gone  farther.  That  communication 
would  be  a  diffusion  of  joy  and  exul¬ 
tation  to  England — it  would  diffuse 
joy  and  exultation  to  Spain,  would  be 


a  source  of  comfort  to  other  states, 
but  would  bring  confusion  and  dismay 
to  the  allies,  who,  by  a  pretended  re¬ 
spect,  but  a  real  mockery,  of  religion 
and  morality,  made  vrar  upon  lilwrty 
in  the  abstract,  and  endeavoured  to 
crush  independence  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found,  and  who  were  now  ready 
with  their  armed  hordes  to  carry  their 
baleful  projects  into  execution.  Turn¬ 
ing,  then,  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  he  could  not  but  consider  it 
as  very  critical ;  the  pressure  of  agri- 
cultund  distress  being  still  great,  and 
the  reductions  of  last  year  having  done 
little  towards  its  relief  He  censured 
thavproceedings  at  the  Norfolk  meet¬ 
ings,  yet  not  so  strongly  as  some  others; 
he  considered  them  as  the  effect  of  ir¬ 
ritated  feelings,  warped  by  the  pressure 
of  distress.  In  strongly  urging  the 
necessity  of  the  strictest  economy,  the 
learned  member  could  not,  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  recommend  the  re¬ 
duction  of  a  single  ship,  or  a  single 
man.  This  bringing  him  round  again 
to  foreign  affairs,  he  quoted  and  ex¬ 
posed  the  pretences  on  which  the  con¬ 
tinental  sovereigns  had  denounced  the 
Spanish  constitution ;  pretences  abso¬ 
lutely  inconsistent  with  their  own  re¬ 
cognition  of  it  on  former  occasions. 
According  to  the  principles  now  laid 
down,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  right 
of  intervention.  Russia  was  anxious 
to  see  Ferdinand  surrounded  by  the 
most  enlightened  and  most  faithful  of 
his  subjects.  In  consequence,  an  in¬ 
efficient  administration  would  be  a  just 
ground  of  interference.  The  principle 
did  not  stop  here :  **  rumous  loans,** 
let  that  be  marked,  formed  another 
ground,  and  contributions  uncea¬ 
singly  renewed.**  What  were  these 
but  taxes  which  were  called  for  year 
after  year  ?  All  these  were  instances 
in  which  the  principle  of  interference 
might  apply  to  countries  besides  Spain ; 
and  perhaps  (for  it  was  not  out  of  the 
wide  range  of  this  principle)  agricul- 
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tunl  distrcM  would  appear  to  the  wis* 
dom  of  those  high  powers  as  just  a 
ground  as  any  other.  It  was  said,  that 
**  blood  was  seen  to  flow  in  the  palace 
of  the  king.**  If  so,  it  was  in  conse* 
quence  of  treason  excited  by  an  ally  ; 
the  blood  was  that  of  a  few  persons 
who  had  mutinied  against  the  esta¬ 
blished  government — a  government  re¬ 
cognized  by  Russia  hers«f.  Monstrous, 
and  insolent,  and  unjustifiable,  as  all  of 
these  declarations  were,  he  considered 
that  of  Russia  to  be  more  monstrous, 
more  insolent,  and  more  unjustifiable, 
than  all  the  rest ;  Russia,  a  power 
that  was  only  half  European— that, 
with  all  her  colossal  mass  of  phy^cal 
strength,  was  quite  as  much  Astatic 
as  SM  was  European — whose  princi¬ 
ples  of  action  were  completely  despo¬ 
tic  and  oriental — and  whose  practice 
had  unfortunately  always  been  of  the 
same  barbarous  and  anti-European  de¬ 
scription.  The  meaning  of  all  these 
documents  was  as  plain  as  plain  could 
be :  they  had  100,000  hired  mercena¬ 
ries,  with  which  they  were  determined 
to  reduce  the  Spaniards  to  slavery. 
He  could  not  but  admire  the  mixture 
of  firmness  and  forbearance  which  the 

fovemment  of  Spain  had  exhibited. 

le  should  not  have  been  surprised,  if 
they  had  introduced  some  strictures 
upon  the  domestic  policy  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  and  retorted  upon  them 
some  of  those  false  and  audacious  ac¬ 
cusations  with  which  the  notes  were 
filled.  What  would  have  been  more 
natural  for  the  Spanish  government, 
than  to  have  aslu^  his  Prussian  Ma¬ 
jesty,  who  was  so  anxious  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  good  government  of  Spain, 
and  who  had  shewn  himself  so  minute 
a  critic  on  its  laws  and  institutions,  to 
remember  the  many  vows  and  promises 
which  he  had  made  some  years  ago  to 
his  own  free  people  i  To  Austria  they 
might  have  suggested,  that  before  he 
was  generous  to  Ferdinand,  he  ought 
to  be  just  to  George}  and  that  he 


ought  to  return  to  him  the  whole,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  considerable  part,  of  the 
20 millions  he  had  borrow^  of  him  in 
his  day  of  distress— a  sum  which,  re¬ 
maining  unpaid,  wasted  the  resources 
of  an  ally  of  Spain,  and  tended  mightily 
to  cripple  and  mutilate  her  exertions. 
They  might  have  asked  him,  how  it 
happened  that  his  dung^ns  were  filled 
with  all  that  was  noMe,  and  acconv 
plished,  and  virtuous,  and  patriotic  in 
the  Milanese  }  have  called  on  him  to 
give  an  account  of  the  ocean  of  blood 
which  he  had  shed  in  his  own  domi¬ 
nions  in  the  north  of  Italy?— have 
deiiianded  of  him  some  expkinatioB  of 
that  iron  poficy,  by  which  he  has  con¬ 
signed  men,  women,  and  childrn,  not 
to  exile  or  to  death,  but  to  a  mercUess 
imprisonment  for  10,  20,  and  90  years 
—nay,  even  for  life,  without  their  be¬ 
ing  able  to  ascertain,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  the  crime  for  which  they  were 
punished.  Even  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  himself,  tender  and  sensitive  as  he 
was  at  the  sight  of  blood  flowing  in 
the  precincts  of  a  royal  palace — a  sight 
so  monstrous,  that,  if  his  language 
could  be  credited,  it  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world 
—might  have  been  taught  a  lesson, 
which  even  he  might  not  have  found 
over  pleasant  in  the  recollection  }  for 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  however  pure 
he  might  himself  be,  and  however  in¬ 
nocent  his  agents,  was  nevertheless  de¬ 
scended  from  fathers  and  mothers  who 
had  dethroned,  confined,  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  husbands,  brothers,  and  children. 
God  forbid  that  he  should  impute  the 
acts  of  violence  which  had  b^  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  persons  of  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Rusna 
to  their  fathm  and  their  brothers;  but 
it  did  happen,  somehow  or  other,  and 
bysome  inexplicable  fatality, that  those 
relatives  had  invariably  reaped  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  atrooties  committed, 
and  bad  as  invariably  failed  to  bi^ 
the  perpetrators  of  them  to  justice. 
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Under  tiich  circafnst«ncet»  if  he  had  they  had  ancceeded  in  the  contest  by 
had  the  honour  of  being  in  the  conii-  the  call  the^  had  made  upon  the  ener- 
dence  of  the  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  gies  of  their  people,  and  the  gallant 
the  Rustias,  he  should  have  been  the  manner  in  which  their  people  had  an- 
last  person  in  the  world  to  have  coun-  swered  that  call — after  they  had  come 


Belled  his  imperial  master  to  touch  up¬ 
on  so  tender  a  topic  ;  he  should  hum¬ 
bly  have  besought  him  to  think  twice 


completely  victorious  from  the  strug¬ 
gle,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  they  had 
received  from  the  arms,  skill,  and  gal- 


or  thrice,  nay,  even  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  lantry  of  England,  without  which  no 
time,  before  he  ventured  to  allude  to  storm  could  nave  overpowered,  no  pe¬ 
so  delicate  a  subject — he  should,  with  pularenthusiasmcouldhaveoverwhelm- 
all  proper  deference,  have  requested  ed  him — it  was  extraordinary,  he  re- 
him  to  meddle  with  any  other  topic—  peated,  but  still  not  the  less  true,  that 
he  should  have  desired  him  to  try  every  these  very  men  should  be  the  first  to 
other  point  in  the  compass— he  should  imitate  that  policy  against  which  they 
have  implored  him  to  try  what  he  could  had  struggled  so  violently,  and  to  carry 


say  about  Turkey,  or  Greece,  or  even 
Minorca,  on  which  he  had  of  late  been 


it  even  still  farther  in  all  its  most  de¬ 
testable  points.  Mr  Brougham  deeply 


casting  many  an  amorous  glance,  be-  lamented,  that  a  monarch  so  enlight- 
fore  he  adopted  the  peculiar  phrase  of  ened  as  the  King  of  France  should 
blood  flowing  in  the  precincts  of  a  have  been  induced  to  obey  the  man- 
royal  palace.”  Mr  Brougham  also  dates  of  this  tyrannic  junta.  Indeed^ 


condemned  the  language  used  in  re-  he  had  been  persuaded,  by  the  para- 
gard  to  an  individual,  who,  let  his  fail-  sites  by  whom  he  was  at  present  sur- 
ings  or  even  his  crimes  be  what  they  rounded,  to  go  even  beyond  the  prin- 
migbt,  must  always  be  considered  as  a  ciples  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  He  had 
great  anda  resplendentcharacter;  who,  been  persuaded  to  tell  the  world,  that 
because  he  was  no  longer  either  upon  it  was  from  the  hands  of  a  tyrant  alone 
a  throne  or  at  liberty,  or  even  in  life,  that  a  free  people  could  hold  a  consti- 
Was  described  by  them,  not  merely  as  tution.  That  accomplished  Prince — - 
an  ambitious  ruler — not  merely  as  an  and  all  Europe  acknowledged  him  to 
arbitrary  tyrant,  but  also  as  an  upstart  be  at  once  a  most  finished  gentleman 
and  an  usuruer.  This  was  not  the  Ian-  and  most  able  scholar— could  not  but 


an  ambitious  ruler — not  merely  as  an 
arbitrary  tyrant,  but  also  as  an  upstart 
and  an  usurper.  This  was  not  the  lan¬ 


guage  which  these  three  potentates  had  be  aware  that  all  the  wise  and  good 
formerly  used,  nor  was  it  the  language  men  of  former  times  differed  with  him 


which  they  were  entitled  to  use,  re¬ 
garding  this  illustrious  individual.  Mr 


in  opinion  upon  this  point.  *'  I  now 
say,”  continued  Mr  Brougham,  **  that 


Strding  this  lUustnous  individual.  Mr  say,  continued  Mr  crougnam,  ••  that 
rougham  alluded  to  repeated  instances  if  the  King  of  France  calls  on  either 


in  which  these  monarchs  had  been  fain 
to  share  in  his  spoliations,  and  to  ac- 


the  modern  Teutones  or  the  modem 
Scythians  to  assist  him  in  this  unholy 


cept  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  his  war,  judgment  will  that  moment  go 
table.  Extraordinary  as  it  was,  it  was  forth  against  him  and  his  family,  and 
still  no  less  true,  that  after  the  power-  the  dynasty  of  Gaul  will  be  changed 
fill  genius  of  Buonaparte  had  fallen  at  once  and  for  ever.”  It  was  an  abuse 
ander  the  still  more  powerful  restless-  of  terms  to  call  the  establishment  of  a 

_  .  ^  a  ?  .  !•  •  r.  I  •  _  •  ^  _ _ 1 _ I _ _  O _ I _ 


ness  of  his  disposition— after  his  armies 
had  perished  under  the  severities  of  a 


constitutional  government  in  Spain  by 
the  name  of  an  insurrection ;  it  was 


northern  winter,  and  the  star  of  his  only  a  successful  attempt  to  restore 
destiny  had  waned  undtr  the  superior  the  lawful  government  of  the  country, 
fniuence  of  that  trf  the  allies-t-after  Let  the  pretext,  however,  for  the  war 
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be  what  it  might*  the  real  cause  of  it 
was  not  hard  to  conjecture.  It  was  not 
from  hatred  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  con¬ 
sidered  simply  as  Spain  and  Portugal, 
that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  were  for 
marching  their  hordes  into  the  Penin¬ 
sula— it  was  not  against  freedom  on 
the  Ebro,  or  freedom  on  the  Mincio, 
that  they  were  making  war :  no,  it 
was  against  freedom  in  the  abstract — > 
it  was  against  freedom  wherever  it  was 
to  be  found— it  was  against  freedom  by 
whatever  men  it  was  possessed — it  was 
against  freedom  by  whatever  checks  it 
was  secured,  and  by  whatever  safe¬ 
guards  it  was  guaranteed.  Freedom 
was  the  object  of  their  most  inveterate 
hate,  and  against  freedom  they  were 
ready  to  employ  every  species  both  of 
fraud  and  force.  They  dreaded  its  in¬ 
stitutions — they  abhorred  its  spirit : 
all  the  benefits  which  it  has  conferred 
upon  mankind,  ail  the  monuments 
which  have  been  raised  in  its  honour, 
all  the  miracles  which  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  its  influence,  they  hated  with 
the  malignity  of  demons,  for  they  were 
compelled  to  fear  and  tremble  on  the 
very  sound  of  its  name.  It  was  on  this 
account  that,  disguise  it  as  they  might, 
they  could  feel  no  real  friendship  for 
the  people  of  this  country.  As  long 
as  England  remained  the  country  that 
she  was  at  present,  as  long  as  Parlia¬ 
ment  formed  a  free  and  open  tribunal, 
to  which  the  oppressed  of  all  nations 
under  heaven  could  appeal  against  their 
oppressors,  however  mighty  and  how¬ 
ever  exalted — and  with  all  its  abuses, 
(and  no  man  could  lament  them  more 
feelingly  than  he  did,  because  no  man 
was  more  sensible  of  its  advantages,) 
and  with  all  its  imperfections,  (a^  no 
man  could  be  more  anxious  to  remove 
and  amend  them,  because  no  mSn  wish¬ 
ed  more  heartily  to  make  it  worthy  of 
the  love  and  admiration  of  the  coun¬ 
try,)  it  was  still  too  free  to  please  the 
taste  of  the  continental  despots — so 
long  would  England  be  the  ob^ct  of 


their  hatred  and  machinations,  some¬ 
times  carried  on  in  secret,  sometimes 
carried  on  openly,  but  always  carried 
on  with  the  same  unremitting  vigour 
and  activity.  It  was  idle  to  suppose 
that  these  armed  critics  could  be  bound¬ 
ed  in  their  views  by  any  limits  of  time 
or  of  country.  Could  the  House  sup¬ 
pose,  that  if  there  were  any  portion  of 
territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  which  appeared 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  views,  that  he 
would  not  soon  be  able  to  discover 
some  fault  or  flaw  in  its  political  insti¬ 
tutions  requiring  his  intervention,  sup¬ 
posing  it  even  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  government  I  Nay,  if  hit  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  were  met  with  his  con¬ 
sistory  of  tyrants  and  armed  critics,  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  in  vajn  for 
the  Ulemah,  with  all  his  tribe  of 
learned  Muftis,  to  plead  to  him  that 
their  government  was  of  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  and  venerable  description — that 
it  had  antiquity  in  its  favour — that  it 
was  in  full  possession  of  “  the  conser¬ 
vative  principle  of  social  order” — that 
it  was  “  replete  with  grand  truths” — 
that  it  was  powerful  and  paralysed” 
— that  it  had  never  listened  to  **  the 
fatal  doctrines  of  a  disorganized  philo¬ 
sophy,”  and  that  it  had  never  been  vi¬ 
sited  by  any  such  things  as  dreams 
of  fallacious  liberty.”  He  believed, 
that  if  the  learned  Ulemah  were  to  ar¬ 
gue  the  point  just  as  if  it  was  the  holy 
Koran,  stUI  these  three  gentlemen 
of  Verona”  would  not  turn  away — in 
disgust,  as  he  (Mr  Brougham)  should 
do — but  would  pry  about  for  an  ave¬ 
nue  by  which  to  enter  into  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  question,  and  if  they  could  not 
find  a  way,  would  not  be  very  scrupu¬ 
lous  about  making  one :  and  the  re¬ 
sult,  in  one  point  of  view,  would  be, 
that  in  three  months  from  the  time  of 
deliberation,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
would  be  at  Constantinople,  or  at  Mi¬ 
norca — for  he  had  long  shewn  a  desire 
to  have  some  western  provinces ;  and 
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that  Austria  and  Prussia  would  be  in¬ 
vited  to  look  for  an  indemnity  in  any¬ 
thin?  that  England,  or  the  King  of 
En^and,  might  have  to  suit  them. 
The  principles  on  which  this  band  of 
congregated  despots  had  shewn  their 
readiness  to  act,  were  dangerous  in  the 
extreme,  not  only  to  free  states,  for 
reasons  which  he  had  before  explained, 
but  also  to  the  states  over  which  the 
very  members  of  this  unholy  junta  pre¬ 
sided.  Resistance  to  them  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  duty,  and  the  duty  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was  in  consequence  plain.  It  be¬ 
hoved  us,  however,  to  take  care  that 
we  did  not  rush  blindly  into  a  war. 
An  appeal  to  arms  ought  to  be  the 
last  alternative  we  should  try,  but  still 
it  ought  never  to  be  so  foreign  to  our 
thoughts  as  to  be  conceived  impossi¬ 
ble,  or  so  foreign  from  our  councils  as 
to  take  us  unprepared.  He  trusted,  at 
all  events,  that  the  foreign  enlistment 
bill,  which  ought  never  to  have  been 

f>a8sed,  would  be  repealed  without  de- 
ay.  He  declared  himself  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  with  whatever  faithful  servant 
of  the  Crown,  would,  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duty  to  his  country,  to  free¬ 
dom,  and  to  the  world,  speak  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  was  truly  British— pursue 
a  policy  that  was  truly  free — and  look 
to  free  states  as  our  best  and  most  na¬ 
tural  allies  against  all  enemies  whatso¬ 
ever — quarrelling  with  none,  whatso¬ 
ever  were  the  form  of  their  govern¬ 
ment — keeping  peace  wherever  we 
could,  but  not  leaving  ourselves  un¬ 
prepared  for  war — not  afraid  of  the 
issue,  but  calmly  resolved  to  brave  it 
at  all  hazards — determined, at  the  same 
time,  to  support,  amid  every  sacrifice, 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
the  independence  of  the  country,  and 
every  principle  that  is  considered  most 
valuable  and  sacred  among  civilized 
nations.  Mr  Brougham  then  sat  down 
amidst  a  thunder  of  applause  from  all 
sides  of  the  House,  which  did  not  snb- 
side  for  many  minutes. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh,  though  he 
conceived  nothing  could  improve  or 
add  to  the  force  of  Mr  Brougham's 
speech,  felt  himself  yet  bound  to  listen 
to  the  appeal  made  by  Sir  J.  Yorke 
to  all  members,  to  deliver  their  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  state  of  Europe  at  the 
present  critical  and  awful  moment — at 
a  moment  when  a  war  was  about  to  be 
commenced  subversive  of  the  law  of 
nations — subversive  of  all  the  rights  of 
independent  states — a  war  tending  to 
involve  all  Europe  in  general  hostility, 
and  most  especially  affecting  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  the 
honour  of  his  Crown,  and  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  his  people — a  war  levelled  at 
the  glory,  the  liberty,  and  the  security 
of  Great  Britain  more  than  any  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  allies  at 
the  Congress  of  Verona  had  declared, 
that  no  institution  could  be  good,  or 
ought  to  exist,  that  did  not  flow  from 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.  This  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  was  avowed,  contained  in 
itself  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
character  of  this  country — against  all 
its  best  and  noblest  institutions ;  it  was 
a  libel  upon  all  the  generations  of  our 
ancestors,  a  slander  upon  the  very  title 
to  the  crown.  It  declared,  that  those 
who  secured  and  established  British 
liberty  were  conspirators  against  the 
holy  rights  of  kings ;  that  George  IV. 
himself  was  a  usurper,  and  King  Wil¬ 
liam  only  the  chief  of  a  lawless  ban¬ 
ditti.  It  proclaimed  as  traitors  those 
who  had  extorted  Magna  Charta  from 
a  tyrant,  rendered  the  privileges  of  the 
House  a  mere  assumption,  and  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  throne  of  these  realms 
a  violation  of  that  great,  just,  profound, 
liberal,  and  enlightened  monarchical 
principle  which  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  affairs  of  Spain.  Governments 
adopting  such  a  principle  were,  in 
point  of  fact  and  justice,  at  war  with 
all  independent  states :  they  were  the 
enemies  of  all  who  did  not  choose  to 
submit  to  any  yoke  they  thought  fit 
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to  impose,  and  it  then  became  only  a 
question  of  policy  and  prudence  with 
independent  states,  what  time  they 
,  would  choose  for  asserting  their  rights, 
in  defiance  of  a  band  of  haughty  and 
OTerbearing  conspirators  against  the 
liberties  of  the  world.  He  considered 
the  meditated  aggression  by  France 
against  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  a  geo¬ 
graphical,  military,  national,  and  every 
other  sense,  upon  the  principle  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  King  of  France,  as 
the  most  unrighteous,  unprovoked, 
wanton,  lawless,  and  flagitious  attack 
ever  made  by  one  state  upon  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  another.  He  maintained  that 
the  people  of  Spain  had  shewn  the 
moat  magnanimous  forbearance,  and 
he  prayed  to  God  that  they  might 
continue  a  line  of  conduct  that  reflect¬ 
ed  so  much  honour  on  their  national 
character;  and  he  hoped  that  they 
would  not  be  betrayed  into  any  ex¬ 
cesses,  which  would  only  serve  the 
cause  of  their  bitterest  enemies.  Upon 
this  subject  he  felt  the  strongest  inte¬ 
rest.  He  looked  upon  the  deliverance 
of  Spain  as  the  noblest  monument  of 
British  valour,  and  he  taw  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  ungenerous  invasion  was  to 
rob  this  country,  if  possible,  of  the 
lanrels  of  Talavera,  Vittoria,  and  Sa¬ 
lamanca.  It  svas  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  France  to  steal  from  Great 
Britain  the  triumph,  which  the  one 
had  gloriously  gained  and  the  other 
ignobly  lost.  It  was  an  attack  upon 
ue  hooour  and  character  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  knew,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that  in  the  late  war  much 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  invinci¬ 
ble  spirit  and  noble  courage  of  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  but  he  knew  also  that  no  na¬ 
tion  had  contributed  more  than  Great 
Britain  to  their  happiness  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  felt  strongly,  and  be 
spoke  strongly;  he  sought  for  no  qua¬ 
lification  of  his  language,  no  retreat 
from  responsibility.  He  had  embarked 
his  powers  and  hu  heart  in  the  cause 


of  Spain:  it  was  bis  most  ardent  hope 
that  the  people  might  triumph  over 
the  detestable  combination  against  their 
liberties  ;  but  whatever  might  be  lihe 
fate  or  fortune  of  their  arms,  he  should 
never  regret  the  part  he  had  taken,  the 
sentiments  he  had  expressed.  Bitter, 
indeed,  would  be  his  grief,  if  he  saw 
this  fine,  this  brave,  this  generous  na¬ 
tion, compelled  tosubmittothehaughty 
dictation  of  a  conqueror ;  for  in  the 
history  of  the  world  there  never  was  a 
holier  struggle  against  a  more  degra¬ 
ding  tyranny.  On  the  one  side  was  all 
that  was  dear  to  man,  his  beat  rights, 
his  noblest  privileges ;  on  the  other, 
all  that  was  unjust,  detestable,  and  fla¬ 
gitious. 

Mr  Peel,  in  the  Commons,  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  ministry.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  total  want  of  con¬ 
currence  in  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  the  allied  powers;  yet  he,  at  the 
same  time,  sought  somewhat  to  break 
the  forceof  that  indignant  vituperation 
which  had  been  launched  against  them 
from  the  opposite  side.  With  regard 
to  our  own  conduct,  a  time  would  come 
when  a  full  explanation  would  be  given 
of  it,  and  he  was  sanguine  enough  to 
hope,  that  the  explanation  of  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  His  Ma* 
jesty  had  repeated  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  which  this  go¬ 
vernment  had  laid  down  first  in  1795, 
and  subsequently  at  a  later  period  in 
1821,  respecting  the  right  of  one  na¬ 
tion  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of 
another.  He  conceived  these  princi¬ 
ples  to  be,  that  every  state  was  sove¬ 
reign  and  independent,  and  was  the 
only  judge  of  the  reforms  and  modifi¬ 
cations  which  were  necessary  in  its 
government ;  that,  whatever  course  it 
might  pursue  in  its  internal  concerns, 
of  that  course  it  was  the  sole  and  only 
judge  ;  and  that  every  other  doctrine 
was  as  subversive  of  national  indepen¬ 
dence  as  the  attempt  of  one  individual 
to  force  upon  another  any  specific  line 
IT 
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of  oondact  would  be  tobvenive  of  in¬ 
dividual  independence.  The  rights  of 
states,  however,  like  those  of  individu¬ 
als,  were  subject  to  the  interference  of 
other  states,  if  the  exercise  of  them 
tended  to  the  general  injury.  That  in¬ 
jury,  however,  ought  not  to  be  of  an 
imaginary  orspeculative  kind — it  ought 
to  be  of  a  nature  clear  to  the  feelings, 
and  palpable  to  the  sight  of  every  man ; 
and'  of  the  necessity  of  making  such  an 
interference,  each  state,  for  the  reasons 
he  had  before  mentioned,  ought  to  be 
the  chief  judge.  With  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  he  could  only  observe, 
that,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  there 
was  nothing  in  her  institutions  that 
could  warrant  our  interference  with 
them.  He  trusted,  however,  that  Spain 
would  admit  some  changes  in  what  was 
called  the  Spanish  constitution,  because 
ho' believed'  that  such  changes  would 
tend' to  the  advancement  of  her  best 
interests,  and  the  promotion  of  her  best 
rights.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
not' only  an  act  of  justice,  but  also  an 
act  of  duty,  for  one  friendly  state  to 
represent  to  another  the  expediency  of 
such  change ;  but  in  making  that 
statement,  he  hy  no  means  intended  to 
say  that'  the  grounds  stated  by  the 
King'  of)  Prance  for  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain  were  such  as  warranted 
his.  interference  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
meant  to  say  that  he  thought  them  not 
adequate.  He  still  did  not  consider 
war  as  quite  inevitable;  and  while  there 
remained  a  chance  of  preserving  peace, 
he  would  not  drop  a  word  whiw  could 
diminish  that  chance.  It  appeared  to 
him,  that  the' speech’ of  the  King  of 
France  might'  bear  a  meaning  less  ob¬ 
noxious  than  that  which  had  been  im¬ 
puted  to  it ;  and  while  such  was  the 
case,  it  appeared  fair  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  such  meaning.  He  could  not 
approve  of  the  language  which  Mr 
Brougham  bad  used  respecting  the  al- 
lits.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
thoae  whom  the  honourable  g^atleman 


had  atraigoed  with  auoh  Micaatie  •»> 
verity,  had  joined  with  ua  in  a  com¬ 
mon  effort  to  repel  a  common  danger. 
When,  too,  the  honourable  gentleman 
spoke  of  that  great  and  resplendent 
character,"  Buonaparte,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  heard  him  with  regret. 
Let  him  remember  the  exertions  we 
had  made  with  our  allies  against  the 
atrocious^  violence  of  that  individual. 
When  the  honourable  gentleman  wav' 
speaking  of  Spain,  when  he  was  repro¬ 
bating  so  strongly  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers,  it  was  strange  indeed 
that  he  should  call  that  man  **  a  great 
and  resplendent  character,"  who,  with 
regard  to  Spain,  had  notoriously  been 
guilty  of  the  basest  duplicity.  Had 
the  honourable  gentleman  forgotten, 
while  attempting  to  fasten  on  our  allies 
all  the  crinnes  to  which  he  had  advert¬ 
ed,  that  the  individual  he  had  so’  mis¬ 
takenly  panegyrised  had  been  guilty 
of  every  one  of  them  i  Had  he  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  had  broken  all  promi¬ 
ses,  disregarded  all  treaties,  murdered 
princes,  and  subjected  independent 
states  to  the  most  unjust  oppression . I 
Above  all,  had  he  forgotten  that  this 
great  and  resplendent  character”  bad 
borne  the  most  ferocious  enmity  to¬ 
wards  this  country,  that  had  ultimate¬ 
ly  been  the  cause  of  hisdownfal  f  He 
hesitated  not  to  consider  Austria  jus¬ 
tifiable  in  her  interference  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Italy  ;  at  all  events,  this  coun¬ 
try  had  been  no  party  to  it ;  and  Aus¬ 
tria  herself  had  now  entered  into  a  sti- 

Kulation  for  withdrawing  her  troops. 

fr  Peel  endeavoured  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  internal  state 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  confident 
they  had  heard'  with  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction,  both  that  there  would  be  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  estimates  for  the  service 
of  thryear,  and  that  his  Majesty  would 
be  enabled,  consistently  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  credit,  to  recommend 
a  further  at^  a  larger  remission  of  uxes. 
Although,  perhaps,  rather  irregular, 
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he  would  now  j^re  notice,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  after  his  return  as  a  mem¬ 
ber,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  entering  into  a  general  exposition  of 
the  financial  state  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  explain  to  the  House  those 
details  of  reduction  and  remission  which 
he  was  satisfied  would  meet  with  the 
warmest  approbation.  It  might  not  be 
anticipating  too  much  to  add,  that  a 
considerable  part  would  apply  to  a  di¬ 
minution  of  the  assessed  taxes.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  most  desirable  to 
afford  relief  to  the  agricultural  inte¬ 
rest,  but  he  did  not  concur  in  the  no¬ 
tion  that  that  relief  could  be  afforded 
by  a  remission  of  taxes.  To  the  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity  of  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  and  commercial  interests,  he  look¬ 
ed  Tor  the  most  material  improvement. 
When  so  much  new  activity  had  been 
given  to  commerce,  when  such  an  in¬ 
crease  had  taken  place  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  it  was  impossible  that 
ere  lung  agriculture  should  not  feel 
the  benefit  of  the  change,  and  in  the 
end  recover  from  its  depression. 

The  same  sentiments,  in  a  tone  more 
decidedly  liberal,  were  expressed  by 
Lord  Liverpool  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  began  by  regretting  the  amend¬ 
ment  moved  by  Lord  Stanhope,  ob¬ 
serving,  that  agricultural  distress,  and 
the  state  of  the  currency,  might  form 
very  proper  subjects  of  a  separate  mo¬ 
tion,  but  could  afford  no  just  ground 
for  disturbing  the  -unanimity  of  the 
present  occasion.  Having  dispatched 
this  point,  his  Lordship  proceeded  to 
the  strictures  made  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe  on  foreign  policy.  Nothing, 
he  conceived,  could  be  more  clear  and 
decided  than  the  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciple  made  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
Majesty's  speech,  and  in  the  circular  to 
which  it  referred,  written  by  his  late 
dear  and  lamented  friend.  An  univer¬ 
sal  principle  was  laid  down,  in  regard 
to  internal  interference.  The  principle 


was  this— ^htt  every  country  was  the 
best  judge  of  the  way  in  which  it  might 
be  1  most  beneficially  governed ;  that 
every  country  was  the  best  judge  of 
the  nature  of  the  political  institutions 
which  it  might  most  advantageously 
adopt.  His  Majesty's  government  had 
all  uong  viewed  the  question  of  Spain 
as  one  perfectly  clear,  as  one  on  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  the  principles  which  he  had 
been  describing ;  because  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  exclusivelyconstitutional  in  Spain, 
and  because  what  had  taken  place  on 
the  subject  in  Spain  was  confined  to 
interests  purely  Spanish.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  had  not  (as  in  other  countries 
had  been  done)  mixed  up  extraneous 
considerations  with  those  in  which  they 
were  themselves  nationally  concerned. 
During  the  war  they  had  resolved  up¬ 
on  certain  changes  in  their  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  that  constitution,  so  modi¬ 
fied,  had  been  recognized  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Great  Britain.  If  that  con¬ 
stitution  still  wanted  correction,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
bad  the  right  to  correct  it,  under  their 
lawful  sovereign.  The  Spanish  nation 
were  justified  in  receiving  any  such 
corrections  with  applause.  That  being 
the  situation  of  Spain,  whatever  shades 
of  difference  mi^ht  exist  as  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  the  interference  of  foreign 
nations  in  any  other  cases,  there  was 
no  ground  whatever  for  any  interfe¬ 
rence  with  the  Spaniards.  Their  con¬ 
duct  had  hitherto  been,  as  he  sincerely 
trusted  it  would  continue  to  be,  un¬ 
tainted  by  those  scenes  of  blood,  crirr^e, 
and  violence,  which  had  characterized 
almost  every  other  revolution  on  re¬ 
cord.  It  was  a  question  not  of  justice 
only,  but  of  expediency.  Who  could 
calculate  on  the  consequences  which 
might  result  to  all  Europe  from  any 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  con¬ 
stitution  by  force  of  arms?  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  object  of  this  coun¬ 
try  should  be  to  preserve  itself  in  a  po- 
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sition  in  whicht  without  shrinking  in  tested  from  being  supposed  for  a  mo* 
the  slightest  degree  from  the  most  un*  meat  to  admit  »e  idea,  (come  from 
equivocal  avowal  of  its  principles,  it  what  quarter  it  might,)  that,  if  un* 
might  yet  be  enabled  to  avert  the  avoidable  circumstances  presented  no 
threatened  evil,  and  prevent  the  occur-  alternative  to  this  country  but  war  or 
rence  of  actual  hoHtility.  On  that  dishonour,  it  was  not  in  a  state  to  go 
ground  it  was  that  he  contended,  in  to  war.  Still,  after  the  extraordinary 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  noble  efforts  which  Great  Britain  had  so  re- 
Marquis,  that  the  use  of  stronger  Ian-  cently  made,  and  taking  into  consider- 
guage  in  his  Majesty’s  speech,  or  in  ation  the  present  state  of  Europe,  it 
the  address  which  his  noble  friend  pro-  was  most  desirable,  that,  if  we  could 
posed,  would  have  been  unwise.  The  do  so  with  regard  to  justice,  with  re- 
introdnetioo  of  such  language  would  gard  to  our  safety,  wkh  regard  to  our 
have  been  to  throw  away  an  advantage  honour,  with  regard  to  our  engage- 
of  which  much  might  yet  be  made ;  ments  with  our  allies,  we  shotdd  pre¬ 
fer  he  had'nh  difficulty  in  distinctly  serve  our  neutral  position, 
asserting,  that,  after  all  that  had  pass-  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  in  this 
ed,  the  door  was  not  absolutely  closed  session  took  a  decided  part  against 
against  the  possibility  of  amicable  ad-  ministers,  made  a  short  reply.  With- 
justment.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  out  wishing  to  go  at  present  into  anp 
be  was  very  sanguine  on  the  subject,  lengthened  discussion,  he  expressed  his 
But  there  was  still  a  hope,  and  while  conviction,  that  the  conduct  of  hit 
any  hope  remained,  it  consisted  as  Majesty’s  government  had  for  a  long 
much  with  the  policy  as  it  did  with  period  not  been  in  unison  with  the 
the  dignity  of  this  country,  to  use  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
such  language,  and  to  express  itself  in  and  that  they  were  not  using  the 
such  terms,  as  might  not  preclude  it  means  which  they  ought  to  use  for 
from  any  future  beneficial  interference,  the  preservation  of  general  tranquil- 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  this  lity. 

country  in  the  possible  situation  in  There  was  no  attempt  made  in  the 
which  It  might  be  placed,  there  could  House  of  Commons  to  bring  theques- 
be  no  doubt  that  every  man  mutt  feel,  tion  to  a  vote.  In  the  Lords,  Lord 
that,  under  our  present  circumstances.  Stanhope  pertinaciously  pushed  hia 
the  policy  of  this  country  was  neutra-  amendment,  but  could  obtain  for  it 
Iky.  But  while  he  said  this,  he  pro-  only  the  votes  of  3  against  6^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FOREIGN  POLICY. 

Imierest  excittd  by  the  Atpe^  qf  Foreign  Eurom.-— Delay  of  the  Discutuon.-^ 
Occational  Observations  in  both  Houses. — Breaking  out  of  the  War.— Mr 
Canning  and  Lord  Liverpool  lay  the  Papers  relative  to  it  on  the  Tablet- 
Long  Discussion  in  the  House  qf  Lords, — Foreign  Enlistment  Bill. — Debate 
qf  three  Nights  in  the  Commons— Its  Issue— The  Subjed  not  renemed. 


The  subject  of  parliamentary  discus¬ 
sion,  which,  in  this  session,  took  full 
precedence  of  every  other,  was  that 
afforded  by  the  aspect  of  foreign  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  a  war  of  vast  magnitude, 
and  of  a  character  almost  unprecedent¬ 
ed,  was  about  to  be  kindled.  The 
armies  of  France,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  were  preparing  to 
cross  the  Pyrenees,  to  subvert  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Spain,  and  to  re-establish  the 
absolute  sway  of  Ferdinand.  This  was 
an  object,  which  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch  the  sympathy  and  emotion  of 
the  British  public.  Not  only  was  the 
issue  calculated  immediately,  and,  in 
itself,  to  touch  their  deepest  and  most 
generous  feelings  ;  but  it  appeared 
then  pregnant  with  mightier  events, 
and  with  a  more  general  agitation  of 
the  European  system,  than  actually  en¬ 
sued  from  it.  The  public  mind  was 
turned,  with  an  interest  peculiarly  deep, 
to  the  disclosures  and  debates  that  were 
to  take  place  in  the  British  Parliament. 
They  might  now  hope  to  trace  the 
thread  of  the  negociations,  which  had 
led  to  this  unexpected  and  terrible  re¬ 
sult  ;  they  would  see  the  course  and 
system  upon  which  the  British  mini¬ 
stry  had  acted.  The  debates  which 
were  to  follow,  drew  the  eyes,  not  on¬ 
ly  of  this  country,  but  of  <ill  Europe  ; 
for  since  the  suppression  of  free  dis¬ 


cussion  on  the  continent,  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  formed  the  only  tribunal,  before 
which  the  masters  of  the  world  could 
be  arraigned  ;  and  where  the  friends  of 
liberty  hoped  to  see  those  sentiments 
freely  and  boldly  produced,  which  they 
themselves  dared  not  to  utter,  even  in 
secret. 

The  opposition  party  opened  this 
subject  with  ardour  and  confidence, 
assured  of  finding,  from  British  feelings 
and  sympathies,  an  ardent  support, 
which  was  withheld  only  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  most  violent  among  the 
Anti-jacobin  party.  Their  triumph,  aSi 
a  party,  however,  was  much  abated  by 
the  frank  concurrence  of  ministers  in 
the  same  views,  and  the  same  judge¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  proofs  which  they  were 
prepared  to  exhibit,  that  everything 
possible,  as  to  remonstrance,  had  been 
done,  to  avert  the  dreaded  issue.  A 
few,  indeed,  were  ready  to  maintain, 
that  Britain  ought  to  have  threatened 
war,  and  to  have  made  war ;  but  as 
this  was  seconded  neither  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation,  nor  by  the  judgment  of 
the  more  sober  and  considerate  of  tlie 
opposition  members,  it  made  little  im¬ 
pression  on  the  House.  The  ground 
of  conflict  was,  therefore,  reduced  to 
some  strictures,  either  somewhat  vague, 
or  somewhat  minute,  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  negotiations  had  been 
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conducted,  and  upon  tha  tone,wkieb«' 
if  aisumed,  would,  k  wm  alleg^,  have 
avetted  war,  without  either  of  the 
above  serious  alternatives. 

In  the  debates  upon  the  address,  the 
opponents  of  ministry  had,  as  we  ob- 
^rved,  with  great  discretion  agreed  to 
waive  inc^uiry,  while  discussion  was 
still  pending,  and  hopes  of  a  desirable 
issue  entertained.  They  could  not, 
however,  conceal  the  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction  felt  by  them  under  this 
reluctant  forbearance.  On  the  17th  of 
February,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

!>ut  a  question  relative  to  the  Austrian 
ean,  which  had  been  announced  last 
Session  as  in  a  train  of  arrangement. 
It  would,  he  said,  at  all  events,  be  some 
satisfaction  for  the  British  public  to 
know,  that  the  amount  was  not  likely 
to  be  employed  on  the  continent  in 

{irosecuting  designs  now  most  unwisc- 
y  and  unworthily  conducting,  and  up¬ 
on  the  policy  of  which  the  sense  of  the 
people  of  this  country  had  been  most 
decidedly  and  unequivocally  expressed. 
Lord  Ellenborough  followed  up  these 
remarks  by  observing,  that  the  present 
was  not  the  period  to  say  whether  this 
or  any  other  pecuniary  advance  had, 
or  had  not,  been  the  means  of  enabling' 
Europe  to  rescue  itself  from  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  detestable  tyranny  with 
which  nations  had  ever  struggled  ;  but 
this  he  felt,  and  this  the  country  felt, 
that  the  advance,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  whether  lavishly  or  not  lavish¬ 
ly  expended,  was  very  likely,  in  the 
way  in  which  matters  stood,  to  inca¬ 
pacitate  this  country  from  interfering 
as  she  ought,  and  was  bound  to  inter¬ 
fere,  in  assisting  to  save  Europe  from 
a  tyranny  more  detestable  than  any  to 
which  she  had  been  previously  exposed 
—a. tyranny  far  more  galling  and  grie¬ 
vous  ;  for,  whatever  was  the  character 
ofi  the  former  sufferings  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  there  was  something  approaching 
to  consolation  (if  such  things  were  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  any)  in  the  mode  of  their  i 
iBflictio»»therc  was  at  least  some 


greatness  of  character  ia  the  geniua 
and  gigantic  resources  which  imposed 
that  tyranny  ;  but  what  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Europe  at  present  i  Nations 
were  exposed  to  the  subjection  of  those 
whom  they  despised— they  were  con¬ 
signed  to  the  interference  and  control 
of  those  whose  tyranny  must  on  that 
account  be  infinitely  more  galling  and 
detestable,  than  that  with  which  at 
other  periods  it  had  been  their  lot  to* 
— Lord  Liverpool,  without 
entering  into  these  collateral  reffea- 
tions,  merely  pointed  out  the  glorious 
results  which  had  arisen  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  loan,  and  the  concomi¬ 
tant  exertions  made  by  this  country  ; 
and  he  then  assured  the  Noble  Mat^ 
quis,  that  from  the  time  of  the  peace 
to  the  present,  his  Majesty's  govern¬ 
ment  had  evinced  the  utmost  desire  to 
urge  upon  the  Court  of  Vienna  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  repayment  of  what  he  con¬ 
curred  with  the  Noble  Marquis  in  call¬ 
ing  a  just  debt — an  arrangement  which 
was  not  only  due  to  the  fair  claim  of 
this  country,  but  also  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna  itself.  He  was  happy  to  say, 
that  the  principle  of  the  claim  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Austrian  go¬ 
vernment,  and  also  the  principle  of  the 
arrangement  for  its  liquidation ;  and 
in  a  short  time  he  hoped  he  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  state  the  parti¬ 
cular  nature  of  that  arrangement,  for 
the  completion  of  which  he  had  very 
sanguine  hopes. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  amicable  issue'  became 
more  and  more  faint,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  determined  upon  taking 
another  step.  On  the  25th  February, 
he  stated  his  anxiety  to  put  a  question, 
“  whether  that  hope,  whatever  may  have, 
been  its  value,  which  was  stated'to  be 
entertained  by  the  King’s  ministers  on- 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  that  the 
peace  of  Western  Europe  might  still, 
be  preserved,  still  continues  to  exist  in- 
the  same  degree ;  and  if,  according  to- 
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unfbrtnnate  appeanncet,  from  which 
alone  individuaU  can  form  an  opinion, ) 
it  doe*  not  continue  to  exist  ip  the 
same  degree,  in  what  degree  it  does 
continue  to  exist  ;  and  whether  any 
expectation  at  all  is  still  entertained 
by  government  that  a  conflict  can  be 
avoided,  respecting  the  character  of 
which  but  one  opinion  prevails  from 
one  eod  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  ? 
Upon  the  answer  the  Noble  Earl  may 
return  to  this  House,  will  depend  what 
farther  questions  1  may  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  submit,  or  whether  it  will 
be  requisite  for  me  to  trouble  him  at 
allfarther."— LordLiverpoobreferring 
to  hisformer  declaration,  and  anxiety  to 
avoid  discussion,  now  said,—**  I  must 
still  deprecate  any  premature  inquiry 
as  to  whether  matters  have  or  have  not 
yet  come  to  that  pass,  which  makes 
the  preservation  of  peace  absolutely 
impossible.  But  I  am  farther  enabled 
to  state  on  the  present  occasion,  (in 
addition  to  those  general  considera¬ 
tions,  and  to  that  general  feeling,  which 
I  think  ought  to  operate  upon  the 
minds  of  members  of  the  House,)  that 
other  especial  and  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  have  occurred  since  that  period, 
some  very  recently,  which  would  make 
me  still  more  strenuously  oppose  any 
discussion  of  the  existing  relation*  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain.  I  can  also 
mention  what  will  be  an  additional  in¬ 
ducement  to  silence — that  the  forbear¬ 
ance  Parliament  has  already  shewn  as 
to  the  discussion  of  this  great  and  in¬ 
teresting  topic,  has  afforded  very  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  to  the  British  mini¬ 
stry,  in  the  negotiations  that  have  ta¬ 
ken  place  with  foreign  powers.” — Lord 
Lansdownc  expressed  general  acquies¬ 
cence  in  this  reply ;  but  at  the  same 
time  put  now  another  question,  **  whe¬ 
ther,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
which  have  preceded  recent  events  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain,  any  condi¬ 
tion  or  any  understanding  has  been  en¬ 
tered  into  by  Great  Britain  obligatory 
upon  her  with  respect  to  any  part  she 


may  take,  or  any  part  she  may  be  com* 
pelfed  to  abstain  from  taking,  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  conflict,  if,  unhappily,  the 
threats  of  France  should  be  carried  into 
execution  ?*' — Lord  Liverpool  stated 
the  impossibility,  without  too  exten¬ 
sive  disclosures,  of  returning  a  distinct 
and  complete  answer  to  the  q^uestion ; 
but  added,—*'  1  have  no  diraculty  in 
saying  thus  much — that  this  country 
has  entered  into  noobligation  whatever, 
(nor  would  the  Kin^s  government 
have  thought  themselves  justified  in 
doing  so,)  to  preclude  it  from  follow¬ 
ing  the  course  of  it*  discretion  at  any 
moment,  and  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  may  affect  or  threaten  its 
honour,  interests,  and  character.”  Lord 
Ellenborough,  also  acquiescing,  added, 
however,—**  1  cannot,  and  never  have 
been  able,  since  the  speech  of  the  King 
of  France,  to  entertain  any  notion  that 
the  present  differences  with  Spain  will 
be  terminated  amicably.  I  deem  it  like¬ 
wise  right  to  say,  that  1  must  ever 
think,  that  in  negotiating  without  the 
assistance  of  Parliament,  (which  the 
Noble  Earl  praises  as  the  forbearance 
of  the  House,)  and  without  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  feelings  of  Parliament, 
the  Noble  Earl  and  his  colleagues  are 
committing  an  error  in  judgment.  Ha¬ 
ving  said  thus  much,  it  cannot  hereaf¬ 
ter  be  supposed  that  1  have  silently 
acquiesced.** 

On  the  same  evening  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  on  occasion  of  a  petition  from 

Start  of  bis  constituents,  brought  be- 
bre  the  House  the  question  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  or  that  by 
which  British  subjects  were  prohibited 
from  entering  into  the  service  of  any 
foreign  power.  This  act,  passed  at  the 
solicitation  of  Spain,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  her  revolted  colonies  from  de¬ 
riving  military  aid  from  Britain,  was 
now  to  operate  against  Spain  heraelf, 
which  might  otlmrwise  hope  to  see 
bands  of  ardent  volunteers  enlist  in 
her  cause.  Sir  Kohert  said,— When 
the  bill  for  preventing  the  enlistment 
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of  English  officers  into  the  service  of 
foreign  powers  had  been  proposed,  it 
Was  acknowledged  to  be  a  proceeding 
altogether  new,  and  it  was  felt,  alnnost 
universally,  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
principles  and  usages  of  our  own  and 
everjother  European  state.. — Mr  Hob* 
house  also  urged  :  When  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill  had  been  proposed  to 
the  House  by  the  late  Noble  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  stated  that  it 
was  at  the  express  instigation  of  Old 
Spain.  What  reason  could  be  more 
powerful  in  favour  of  its  repeal,  then, 
than  the  interests  of  that  same  Old 
Spain  ? — what  more  just,  than  to  listen 
again  to  the  representations  of  that 
ower,  at  whose  request  this  measure 
ad  been  adopted  ? — On  a  deeply  im* 
portant  question  connected  with  the 
subject,  Mr  Hobhouse  said,— It  was 
with  fear  and  trembling  that  he  suffer¬ 
ed  the  opinion  to  escape  his  lips,  that 
the  war  was  inevitable.  He  knew 
there  was  nothing  more  easy  than  to 
get  into  a  war,  but  the  difficulty  of 
coming  out  of  it  with  honour,  and 
without  committing  the  interests  of  the 
country,  was  too  formidable  not  to  be 
seriously  considered.  He  would  not 
say  one  word  that  might  seem  to  urge 
so  perilous  a  measure  ;  but  he  was  sure 
that  if  ministers  did  go  into  it,  they 
would  be  heartily  backed  by  the  whole 
people.  It  could  never  be  forgotten 
that  we  had  beaten  France  and  French¬ 
men  before,  on  the  same  ground  and 
for  the  same  cause.— Mr  Canning  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  any  far¬ 
ther  incidental  discussion  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that 
in  pursuing  that  policy  for  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  given  them 
credit,  his  Majesty’s  ministers  had 
been  aided  by  the  forbearance — he 
would  not  say  the  unexpected  forbear¬ 
ance — of  the  House. 

Another  sally  was  made  by  Mr 
Brougham  on  occasion  of  the  speech 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  on  the  25th, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 


seemed  to  portend  certain  and  imme¬ 
diate  war.  The  object  of  Mr  B.  was 
to  put  a  single  (Question  ;  but  he  pre¬ 
faced  it  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  noble 
eer,  not  in  a  tone  exactly  suited,  per- 
aps,  to  the  gravity  of  the  place  and 
occasion.  One  who  was  already  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  romantic  books, 
and  who  had  been  lately,  by  some 
strange  chance,  made  a  minister— one 
who  had  signalized  himself  by  a  bom- 
bastical  work  on  the  genius  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  had  immediately  afterwards  be¬ 
come  a  devout  worshipper  of  Buona¬ 
parte  ;  had  afterwards  transferred  his 
adorations  to  the  Bourbons,  but  not 
before  he  had  carried  his  piety  so  far 
as  to  compare  the  young  King  of 
Rome,  Napoleon  II.  (with  no  great 
reverence)  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Eloquence  had  sometimes  been  a  per¬ 
nicious  enemy  to  freedom,  and  fine 
writing  was  not  unfrequently  able  to 
recommend  hurtful  sophisms ;  yet  he 
felt  no  great  fears  on  the  part  of  Spain 
that  her  liberties  would  fall  before  do- 
queuce  and  fine  writing  of  the  quality 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand’s.  The  speech 
to  which  he  alluded  contained  two 
statements  respecting  the  policy  of 
England  ;  the  first  would  have  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  England  had  on  one  occasion 
approved  of  »e  principle  of  aggression 
on  the  part  of  France  {  the  second, 
and  that  to  which  he  wished  particu¬ 
larly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  was  a  passage 
in  a  note  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  opinion  of  this  go- 
vemment  that  the  measures  of  precau¬ 
tion  adopted  on  the  Spanish  frontier 
were  not  objectionable.  The  follow¬ 
ing  was  the  passage :  **  In  considering 
that  a  civil  war  is  kindled  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  frontiers  which 
separate  the  two  kingdoms,  that  active 
armies  operate  on  all  the  points  of  this 
frontier  on  the  side  of  France,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  town  or  a  village  placed 
on  the  frontier,  on  the  side  of  France, 
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which  !•  not  in  danger  of  being  in« 
mlted  or  disturbed ;  no  one  could  dis¬ 
approve  of  the  precaution  taken  by  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  in  forming  a 
corps  of  observation  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  frontiers  and  the  tranquilli¬ 
ty  of  his  people." — Mr  Canning  stated, 
in  reply,  that  the  passages  in  question 
had  been  torn  from  a  'very  long  note, 
in  which  the  sense  of  them  was  greatly 
qualified.  Every  gentleman  accustom¬ 
ed  to  speak  or  write  must  know,  that 
a  case  is  sometimes  admitted  for  the 
sake  of  contrasting  or  contradicting  it 
with  another.  Mr  Brougham  fully  ad¬ 
mitted  the  possibility  of  this,  but 
asked  whether  to  prevent  such  garbled 
statements,  it  might  not  be  desirable  to 
present  the  papers  themselves.— Mr 
Otnning  said:  *‘it  would  be  acting  dis¬ 
ingenuously  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  and  the  House,  not 
to< confess  that  the  hopes,  heretofore 
entertained  by  bis  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  of  preserving  peace  are  material¬ 
ly  diminished,  but  they  are  not  destroy¬ 
ed.  So  long  as  a  hope  remains  I  cer¬ 
tainly  am  of  opinion,  ( I  offer  it  only 
as  an  opinion,)  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  bring  this  question  into  discussion." 
Mr  Brougham  considered  the  explana¬ 
tion  so  candid  and  satisfactory',  that  he 
should  feel  his  discretion  bound  up  for 
the  present. 

As  war  became  daily  more  and  more 
certain,  and  its  approach  apparently 
likely  to  be  immediate,  Lord  John 
Russell,  on  the  25th  March,  put  the 
question,  whether  there  was  any  sti¬ 
pulation  in  any  treaty  to  which  this 
country  was  a  party,  by  which  it  was 
bound,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 

Eiarantee  the  crown  of  France  to^ 
ouis  XVIII.  or  any  of  his  successors 
of  the  Bourbon  family  ? — Mr  Canning 
complained  of  the  difficulty  of  answer^ 
ing  at  once  a  question  requiring  the- 
examination  of  successive  treaties  which 
were  on  the  table  of' the  House,  where 
they  had  been  laid'in  1814.  Among 
thosctreetic8)be  beUesred,  there  waoone 


which  contained  a  stipulation,  that  in 
case  any  attempt  to  aeize  the  crown  of 
France  were  made  by  ita  late  usurper 
or  any  of  bis  family,  the  allied  powers 
were  to  put  themselves  into  action  to 
resist  with  all  their  united  forces.  He 
likewise  believed,  that  in  case  of  a  re¬ 
volution  arising  in  France  from  any 
other  cause,  and  being  directed  by  any 
other  persons,  a  stipulation  in  another 
of  the  treaties  made  it  incumbent  upon- 
the  allies,  or  at  least  upon  Prussia^ 
Russia,  Austria,  and  England,  which* 
were  bound  by  separate  treaties  with, 
each  other,  to  meet  together  and  to 
consult  in  common  what  measures  it 
might  be  prudent  for  them  to  take  in 
consequence.  Mr  Canning  having  exa¬ 
mined  next  day,  found  occasion  to  con¬ 
firm  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
thus  extemporaneously  made. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr  Canning 
having  moved  the  Easter  adjournment 
of  a  fortnight,  Lord  Archibald  Ha¬ 
milton  brought  forward  a  motion, 
that  it  should  be  limited  till  Monday 
next.  He  thought  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  session,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  House  had 
been  placed,  and  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which  Europe  at  present  stood,  all 
authorized  him  to  suggest  to  the  House 
that  the  protracted  adjournment  which 
had  been  moved  was  not  only  unusual 
but  unwise.  He  was,  he  must  acknow¬ 
ledge,  surprised  that  after  the  suspense 
in  which  Parliament  and  the  country 
had  been  so  long  kept,  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  French  government  and 
Spain,  and  after  the  forbearance  which* 
Parliament  had  exercised  towards  mi¬ 
nisters — a  forbearance  which,  he  might 
say,  was  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
Parliament — the  right  honourable  Se¬ 
cretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  decla¬ 
red  last  night,  that  it  was  not  his  in¬ 
tention  to  put  the  House  in  possessioB 
of>  the  papers  which  were  to  explaio 
what  bad  been  tbe  poUey  of  the  go* 
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vernmeilt  untilthel4th  of  next  month. 
The  noble  lord  supported  his  motion 
by  enumerating  all  the  circumstances 
vrhich  rendered  the  present  a  critical 
moment  both  for  Europe  and  for  Bri¬ 
tain.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr  James 
Macdonald,  who  could  not  acquiesce 
in  the  propriety  of  so  long  an  adjourn¬ 
ment,  at  the  precise  moment  when  a 
struggle  of  unexampled  interest  had 
commenced,  which  was  to  decide  whe¬ 
ther  the  term  independence  of  na- 
tions”  was  any  longer  to  be  found  in 
the  vocabulary  of  mankind.  The  hal¬ 
cyon  days  of  confidence  in  ministers, 
it  now  appeared,  must  shortly  come  to 
an  end  ;  and  the  right  honourable  Se¬ 
cretary,  therefore,  proposed  a  longer 
adjournment  than  usual,  either  because 
he  did  not  wish  that  the  conclusion  of 
them  should  be  more  abrupt  than  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  or  because  he  wished  to  give 
the  House  a  sort  «f  school -boy  treat. 
If  be  were  actuated  by  the  latter  wish, 
and  looked  upon  the  noerabers  of  that 
House  in  the  light  of  school-boys,  why 
did  he  not,  along  with  their  holidays, 
also  give  them  their  holiday  task  ?  If 
he  had  given  them  the  papers  which 
had  passed  at  Verona,  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence  which  had  since 
ensued,  there  might  have  been  some 
pretence  for  this  nnusnally  long  ad¬ 
journment  {  for,  unless  his  papers  dif¬ 
fered  much  from  those  of  his  noble  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  time  proposed  would  be 
scarcely  sufficient  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  them.  At  these  papers,  he  could 
predict,  the  British  nation  nuist  feel 
either  indigaant,  or  deeply  humbled. 
How  did  it  happen,  that  when  every 
man  in  this  country  was  eager  to  check 
the  unprincipled  aggression  which 
France  was  meditating  upon  Spain— 
when  nmeteen-twentiethsof  theFrench 
nation  were  earnestly  deprecating  the 
idea  of  allowing  a  miserable  band  of 
fanatics  to  plunge  their  infirm  Sove¬ 
reign  into  a  war  of  unraralleled  atroci¬ 
ty  and  oppression— wnen  Prussia  was 
opeuly  deserting,  Austria  slowly  aban¬ 


doning,  and  the  Corsican  agent  of 
Russia  alone  firmly  abetting  their  ini¬ 
quitous  projects— how  did  it  'happen, 
he  said,  that  under  such  circumstanoea 
England  should  have  interfered  with 
the  conduct  of  France,  and  to  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  world,  should  have  failed  in 
the  object  of  her  interference?  Her 
remonstrances  had  been  sconted,  her 
interposition  had  been  rejected,  and 
her  boasted  influence  and  anthority 
positively  laughed  at.  He  did  not  wish 
hastily  to  pronounce  on  the  attitude 
which  Britain  ought  to  assume  in  the 
approaching  war.  Any  man  who  look¬ 
ed  at  the  enormous  amount  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  of  which  five-sixths  was  in¬ 
curred  in  putting  down  the  ambition  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  then  in  restoring 
them  to  the  throne  of  which  they  had 
subsequently  shewn  themselves  uowor- 
thy — any  man  who  looked  to  that  stu¬ 
pendous  memorial  of  the  Tory  govern¬ 
ments  which  had  ruled  the  country  for 
the  last  60  years,  could  not  but  pray 
that  we  might  be  spared  as  long  as 
possible  the  neoesshy  of  ngarin  g«>ing 
to  war.  But  a  hundred  cases  came 
across  the  mind,  any  one  of  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  defeat  10  rea¬ 
sonable  a  prayer.  The  hearts  and  the 
prayers  of  the  people  of  England  were 
with  the  Spaniards ;  they  never  could 
be  nentral  when  they  saw,  as  they  now 
saw,  unmasked  oppression  striking  alt 
freedom  ;  they  at  least  would  exclaim 
— “God  prosper  the  righteous  cause  T' 
t«  heart  and  hope  they  could  not  sitand 
indifferent  spectators  af  a  struggle  ao 
noble,  so  dignified  (  they  could  net 
-coldly  gaae  upon  the  efforts  of  n  brave, 
a  generous  -nation,  to  keep  the  liberty 
it  had  conquered,  against  those  wIiq, 
profiting  little  by  experience,  wtmld 
sooner  or  later  rue  the  day  when  they 
commenced  undertakings  tpe  mata, 
tractatu  dura,  tventu  irmtia. 

Mr  Canning  treated  wkk  v^Httfe 
ceremony  this  unusual  opposition  to 
ttie  Enster  adjournment.  In  a  state  of 
the  world,  in  which  all  first  principles. 
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it  Meined,  were  luble  to  be  called  in 
quettioD,  he  was  not  surprised  at  being 
asked  “  Why  the  House  had  adjourn¬ 
ed  at  Easter  i”  He  did  not  know  whe¬ 
ther— not  having  deeply  considered  the 
subject — he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
any  very  profound  reason  for  it ;  it  had, 
however,  been  the  usual  custom,  and 
he  did  not,  indeed,  recollect  any  in¬ 
stance  to  the  contrary.  Neither  did  he 
hope,  to  gentlemen  unwilling  to  be 
convinced,  to  be  able  to  assign  any 
sufficient  cause  why  the  adjournment 
should  be  so  long.  One  reason,  perhaps, 
was,  that  it  was  for  the  same  period 
last  year ;  another  might  be,  that  the 
week  in  which  Parliament  would  other¬ 
wise  meet  would  be  a  week  of  sessions, 
when  gentlemen  would  be  detained  in 
thecountry  Perhaps, therefore, Thurs¬ 
day,  the  10th  of  April,  was  as  early  a 
day  as  they  could  be  expected  to  arrive. 
A  third  reason  was,  the  sort  of  under¬ 
standing  that  prevailed  on  the  point, 
for  no  notice  appeared  on  the  books 
for  an  earlier  day.  No  public  business, 
therefore,  would  be  impeded.  As  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  taken  advantage  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  opportunity  to  state  their  general 
feelings  upon  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  that  was  now  all  over,  perhaps  the 
adjournment  might  be  passed  as  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  course.  Accordingly,  the  House 
being  soon  in  a  tumult,  in  consequence 
of  the  crowds  of  members  leaving  it, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  press  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  a  vote. 

A  pause  thus  took  place  till  the  10th 
April ;  but  immediately  on  the  reas¬ 
sembling  of  Parliament,  ColonelDavies 
put  the  question  to  Mr  Canning,  wbe- 
tlier  it  was  his  intention  to  lay  the  pa¬ 
pers  before  Parliament,  accompanied 
with  a  general  statement  of  the  policy 
of  government.  In  thiscase  the  Colonel 
complained,  that  the  members  on  his 
side  of  the  House  would  be  placed  in 
this  embarrassing  situation— they  must 
cither  attempt  to  combat  the  statement 
of  the  right  honourable  Secretary, 
without  having  bad  access  to  the  do¬ 


cuments  upon  which  it  would  be  found¬ 
ed,  or  they  must  allow  it  to  go  forth  to 
Europe  uncontradicted.  He  thought 
the  fairest  course  for  ministers  to  pur¬ 
sue  would  be  to  lay  the  documents  on 
the  table  on  Monday,  and  to  fix  upon 
some  subsequent  day  for  the  statement 
which  the  right  honourable  Secretary 
had  promised  to  make.  Mr  Canning 
however  replied,  that  he  adhered  to  his 
original  plan  which  appeared  to  him 
best  suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstan¬ 
ces  in  which  government  was  placed. 
It  was  not  a  usual  practice  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  lay  documents  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  the  House  on  which  they  did 
not  intend  to  call  for  some  proceeding ; 
but  in  the  present  instance,  government 
intended  to  depart  from  the  customary 
usage,  by  not  proposing  to  found  any 
proceeding  upon  the  documents  which 
would  be  laid  before  the  House  ;  that, 
however,  would  not  preclude  any  mem¬ 
ber  from  adopting  what  course  he 
might  think  expedient  with  respect  to 
the  papers.  In  most  cases  in  which  do¬ 
cuments  relative  to  negotiations  had 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  the  nego¬ 
tiations  bad  terminated  in  a  declaration 
of  war ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  go¬ 
vernment  had  possessed  an  opportunity 
of  stating  to  Parliament,  the  country, 
and  the  world,  what  had  been  the 
course  of  action  and  policy  which  had 
led  to  the  issuing  of  the  declaration  of 
war.'  The  late  negotiations,  however, 
had  not  terminated  in  the  manner  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  which  he  intended  to  make  was 
merely  meant  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
declaration  of  the  government. 

On  Monday  the  14th  April,  Mr 
Canning  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
that  mass  of  papers  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  and  which  exhibit  the 
whole  train  of  this  important  negotia¬ 
tion.  In  sketching  out  the  principles 
upon  which  government  had  acted,  he 
began  with  saying, — **  In  a  crisis  beset 
with  so  many  possible  and  different 
calamities,  teeming  with  so  many  dan- 
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gen,  there  u  but  one  cootciousneu 
which  could  sustain  any  man  under  its 
diCBculties  ;  it  is,  that  of  haTine  pur¬ 
sued  one  intelligible  object,  of  having 
acted  on  one  set  of  invariable  princi¬ 
ples  ;  the  object  we  have  had  in  view 
IS  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  the  principles  which  have  gui¬ 
ded  us  are  those  which  were  well  de- 
scri'ied  bv  an  honourable  and  learned 
friend  of  mine,  whom  I  lament  that  I 
do  nut  now  see  in  his  place  f  Sir  James 
Mackintosh)— respect  for  the  faith  of 
treaties,  respect  for  the  independence 
of  nations,  respect  for  that  established 
line  of  policy  known  by  the  name  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  a  regard  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  England.”— 
When  Mr  Canning  came  to  power,  he 
found  in  the  office  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  JLondonderry  a  document,  in  which 
the  principle  of  non-interference  was 
laid  down  in  the  most  clear  and  speci¬ 
fic  manner  (  and  upon  this  it  was  his 
resolution  steadily  to  act.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent 
to  the  Congress  of  Verona,  there  exist¬ 
ed  not  the  slightest  idea,  that  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Spain  would  be  the  subject 
agitated.  Its  object  was  supposed 
merely  to  be,  to  take  cognizance  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
complicated  transactions  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Turkey.  So  far,  too,  was  the 
British  Government  from  anticipating 
that  any  hostile  propositions  would  be 
brought  forward  against  Spain  by 
France,  that  the  French  government 
had,  by  their  professions,  given  every 
reason  to  believe  that  their  intentions 
were  of  the  most  pacific  kind.  **  I  do 
not  allude  to  any  specific  or  private 
assurances  to  this  government,  but  to 
papers,  publiei  juris.  I  particularly 
^eak  of  the  speech  of  the  King  of 
France  on  the  closing  of  the  Session  of 
the  Chambers,  on  the  5th  June,  1822. 
In  that  speech,  in  speaking  of  the 
Cordon  Sanitaire,  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  stated,  that  the  season  of  the 
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year,  and  the  daa|[er  of  the  return  of 
the  fever,  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  continue  the  line  of  troops  near  the 
Pyrennees,  and  that  malveillance  t\oM 
could  find  in  those  measures  a  pretext 
to  give  a  false  impression  as  to  his 
Majesty’s  intentions.  Even  at  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  first  propositions  brought 
forward  by  France  were  merely  de¬ 
fensive,  hypothetical,  and  conditional. 
It  was  not  proposed  by  France  at  first 
to  bring  forward  one  half  of  Europe 
in  armed  alliance  against  Spain,  but 
the  French  plenipotentiary  asked  what 
would  be  the  conduct  of  the  great 
powers  in  certain  events,  all  of  which 
supposed  some  act  of  offence  on  the 
part  of  Spain  P  To  this  int^uiry,  the 
three  continental  powers,  in  reply, 
gave  assurances  of  their  countenance, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  of  their  assistance, 
to  France.  To  this  inquiry,  however, 
the  British  plenipotentiary  was  dispo¬ 
sed  to  give  no  such  answer,  and  in  the 
answers  of  the  allies,  when  communi¬ 
cated,  he  could  not  express  any  degree 
of  concurrence ;  he  would  give  no  an¬ 
swer  as  to  hypothetical  causes  of  hosti¬ 
lity,  he  would  not  consent  to  enter  in¬ 
to  conditional  obligations  as  to  unde¬ 
fined  contingencies,  which  might  com¬ 
mit  the  country  which  be  represented 
to  hostilities  on  unknown  spxiunds.  He 
would  not  even  give  a  hypothetical 
concurrence  to  a  hypothetical  pro¬ 
mise  on  a  hypothetical  case ;  and  he 
demanded,  before  be  entered  on  such 
a  hypothesis,  to  know  what  grounds 
of  offence  Spain  had  actually  given, 
and  what  specific  dangers  were  threat¬ 
ened  or  anticipated.  This  proposition 
of  the  French  government  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  various  fonns  in  the  confer¬ 
ences  at  Verona,  aoiL^e  language  of 
the  British  minister,  mm  the  first  to 
the  last  moment  of  those  discussions, 
was  positive  in  declining  to  afford  any 
encouragement  to  the  demands  of 
France — positive  in  the  denial  of  our 
answer  as  to  the  cooduet  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  a  hypothetical  caie,-^ 
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poihWe  in  the  refusal  to  hare  anything 
to  do  with  the  interference  with  Spain  ; 
•nd  when  the  continental  powers  de* 
termined  to  transmit  to  Madrid  papers, 
■in  which  they  declared  changes  in  the 
Spanish  Constitution  to  be  the  condi¬ 
tion  on  which  Spain  could  presenre 
their  friend'ihip,  the  British  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  declar^,  that  all  his  Britannic 
Majesty  could  do  was  to  continue  his 
tninister  at  Madrid, to  allay  the  ferment 
and  irritation  which  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  other  powers  must  neces- 
aarily  occasion  there,  and  to  *<  do  all 
the  good  in  his  power." 

From  the  breaking  up  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  it  was  the  constant  effort  of  Bri- 
nsh  diplomacy,  on  one  side  to  dissuade 
France  from  the  purpose  which  she 
kiad  formed,  and  on  the  other  to  advise 
Spain  against  any  measure  which  could 
prodnce  an  irritating  effect.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  returned  to  Paris 
lit  the  beginning  of  December.  At 
that  time  the  French  government,  far 
-from  being  more  hostile  in  its  disposi¬ 
tion  than  It  had  shewn  itself  in  the  ne- 
-gotiations  at  Verona,  shewed  itself 
more  pacific,  and  it  had  at  one  time 
determined  to  send  back  to  Verona  the 
dispatches  which  had  been  prepared  at 
Verona,  to  pray  the  Sovereigns  who 
were  yet  there  to  reconsider  them  be- 
Ifore  they  were  forwarded  to  Madrid. 
The  British  government  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  entering  into  negotiation 
with  SpiHB,  in  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  complaints  which  it  bad  to 
make  respecting  the  piracies  commit¬ 
ted  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  under  the 
sanction  of  Spanish  commanders.  The 
justice  of  these  complaints,  as  well  as 
their  great  magnitude,  was  proved  by 
the  Spanish  C^Mroment  agreeing  to 
show  half  a  mnlion  by  way  of  com¬ 
pensation.  After  this,  not  a  shadow 
of  hostile  feeling  remained  on  the  part 
of  this  country.  But  it  was  not  at  the 
moment  when  we  were  ourselves  prefer^ 
mg  claims  in  behalf  of  American  grie- 
vanees,  that  we  could  assume  the  best 


attitude  in  defending  the  independence 
of  Spain  against  European  invaders, 
and  it  was  well  to  reserve  our  commu¬ 
nications  with  Madrid,  on  the  transac¬ 
tions  at  Verona,  till  the  time  should 
come  when  we  might  avoid  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  at  once  attacking  and  protect¬ 
ing  her. 

Complaints  had  been  made  of  the 
appointment  of  Sir  William  A’Court, 
as  one  who  was  likely  to  carry  Neapo¬ 
litan  politics  to  Spain.  So  far  was  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  the  ministers 
of  the  three  allied  powers  had  remon¬ 
strated  against  his  mission,  as  giving 
too  much  countenance  to  Spain.  Sir 
W.  had  since  displayed  as  earnest  en¬ 
deavours,  and  as  anxious  a  feeling,  to 
do  good  to  Spain,  as  any  one  could 
possibly  shew.  While  Spain  was  yet 
uncertain  as  to  the  course  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  at  Verona,  an  application  was 
made  from  the  Spanish  ministers  to  the 
British  government — first,  to  know 
the  actual  course  of  those  negotiations, 
and  then  to  induce  this  country  to  use 
its  good  offices  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  In  this,  which  was  a  written 
application,  care  was  taken  by  the 
Spanish  minister  that  nothing  should 
be  requested  that  might  be  inconsistent 
with  the  most  strictly  conceived  sys¬ 
tem  of  neutrality— -“goodoffices,  coun¬ 
sels,  the  reflections  of  one  friend  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  another,"  which  do  not  place 
a  nation  in  concert  of  attack  or  defence 
with  another,  and  would  rather  entitle 
the  party  interfering  to  the  thanks  of 
the  opposite  party,  than  expose  it  to 
any  hostile  feeling.  Such  was  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  intervention  which  the  Spa¬ 
nish  minister  specifically  requested. 
After  the  receipt  of  this  communica¬ 
tion,  his  Majesty’s  government  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  write  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  offer  the  mediation  of 
his  Majesty  to  accommodate  the  differ¬ 
ences  ^ween  France  and  Spain.  The 
French  government,  after  some  deli¬ 
beration,  declined  the  proffered  medi- 
atioB,ai  thedifferences  between  thetwo 
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coantrie*  were  not  of  that  specific  and 
practical  kind  that  a  mediation  could 
remove  them,  but  had  grown  out  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  two  king¬ 
doms.— had  arisen  from  the  influence 
which  the  state  of  things  in  Spain  had 
had  on  his  Most  Christian  M^esty's 
Government,  and  the  two  countries 
I  had  got  into  such  a  state  of  irritation, 

'  that  war  would  be  preferable  as  afford¬ 
ing  some  chance  of  a  solution.  I  am 
really  stating  as  nearly  as  I  can  the 
substance  of  the  argument  of  the 
French  Government — it  was  added, 
however,  that  though  his  Most  Chris¬ 
tian  Majesty  could  not  accept  the  me¬ 
diation  of  England,  he  would  willing¬ 
ly  accept  of  a  reciprocation  of  good 
offices,  and  begged  bis  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  continue  his  good  offices  at 
Paris  and  Madrid.  Here,  I  admit,  was 
a  case  in  which  it  may  be  said,  that 
unless  something  tangible  was  brought 
forward,  we  should  have  begged  to 
withdraw  from  farther  interference.  I 
admit  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  it 
would  have  been  justifiable  for  us  to 
withdraw  ourselves;  but  as,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  mediation  was  declined, 
this  step  iwas  accompanied  with  the 
most  solemn  assurances  of  pacific  in¬ 
tentions,  and  as  an  alarm  beyond  ex¬ 
ample  prevailed  as  to  the  danger  of  the 
war,  not  to  Spain  only,  but  to  France, 
and  through  her  to  all  Europe,  while 
there  was  even  a  chance  of  peace,  and 
while  it  was  through  the  exertions  of 
this  country  only  that  the  chance 
could  be  taken  advantage  of,  1  think  it 
was  our  duty  to  try  what  could  be 
done,  not  by  mediation,  which  was  re¬ 
jected,  but  by  the  good  which  was  ad- 
.  mitted.  At  this  stage,  too,  there  was 

I  this  special  advantage  as  compared 

•  with  the  time  of  the  negotiations  at 

f  Verona,  viz — that  the  question  was 

reduced  to  a  simpleone  between  France 
e  and  Spain.  Of  the  cases  in  which  the 

i-  allies  were  bound  to  interfere  in  behalf 

i-  of  France,  none  had  arrived,  and  wc  at 
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least  had  the  certainty  before  us,  if  we 
failed  to  prevent  the  war,  that  our  in¬ 
terference  could  neither  hasten  it,  nor 
render  it  more  dangerous.  We  did  con- 
set^uently  use  our  good  offices,  and  in  * 
doing  so  we  took  the  utmost  care,  not ' 
only  to  distinguish  our  conduct  from 
that  of  the  continental  powers,  and  our 
principles  from  those  which  France 
avowed  in  the  dispatch  to  her  minister, 
but  to  guard  against  the  supposition 
of  anything  like  unfriendly  interfe¬ 
rence.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had ' 
sustained  Spanish  liberty  against  the 
attacks  of  France,  and  had  ultimately ' 
made  it  triumphant ;  the  independence 
which  he  had  established  by  his  sword, ' 
he  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  invio¬ 
late  by  his  diplomatic  labours  at  Ve¬ 
rona.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
was  entitled  to  honour  in  Spain,  it  was 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Nothing, t 
therefore,  could  be  less  invidious,  than 
that  the  man  who  had  earned  a  Spanish  ‘ 
character  by  gratitude  and  by  adop¬ 
tion,  should  speak  what  many  of  his 
private  friends  at  Madrid  knew  to  have 
been  long  his  real  sentiments.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  therefore,  sent 
his  friend  to  Madrid — the  partner  of 
the  toils  of  the  peninsular  war— the 
assistant  of  his  labours  at  Verona,  with 
his  opinion  of  the  course  which  it  * 
would  be  prudent  for  Spain  to  pursue. 
This  opinion  was  given  in  a  paper  de¬ 
livered  at  Madrid,  pot  together,  not 
with  all  the  ^finesse  of  diplomacy,  but 
honestly  and  plainly,  spoken.  This 
opinion  was  given  after  Spain  had  ask¬ 
ed  for  our  interference  and  our  coun¬ 
sels  ;  it  was  after  France  bad  stated 
that  it  was  through  England  alone 
that  she  could  look  for  an  accommo¬ 
dation  ;  it  was  at  a  time  when  it  was  ' 
through  such  a  proposal  alone  that  we 
could  look  for  a  pacification,  that  this 
last  expedient  was  resorted  to ;  then  it 
was,  that,  not  asking  anything  for  our¬ 
selves,  not  making  this  or  that  form  of 
constitutional  reformation  the  condi- 
c 
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tioii  of  our  friendship,  or  even  of  our 
exertions,  but  suj^gesting  what  we 
thought  for  the  advantage  of  Spain, 
and  echoing  the  voice  of  Spaniards, 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  sent  to  the  Spaniards.  This  ad¬ 
vice  was  offered,  and  Lord  Fitzroj  So¬ 
merset  was  sent  to  Madrid. 

Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  arrived  at 
Madrid  on  the  20th  of  Januarj;  and  not 
long  after  his  arrival  there  an  event  oc¬ 
cur!^  calculated  to  shake  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  his  M^esty’s  Government, 
and  to  remove  almost  every  hope  of  a 
paci&c  result— I  mean  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  speech  with  which  the  French 
Government  thought  fit  to  open  the 
Session  of  the  Chambers.  Of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  avowed  in  that  speech  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Spanish  Constitution,  no 
one  can  think  with  more  pain,  to  use 
no  stronger  expression,  than  1  do.  If 
that  speech  were  to  be  understood  as 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  in 
which  it  was  couched  naturally  sug¬ 
gested— namely,  that  the  Spanish  peo¬ 
ple  were  to  be  called  upon  to  consent 
to  certain  modifications  in  their  Con¬ 
stitution,  not  because  it  was  faulty  in 
itself — not  because  it  contained  parti¬ 
culars  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to 
neighbouring  states,  and  unsafe  even 
to  the  Prince  who  ruled  by  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  an  emanation  from  the 
crown,  it  was  clear,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  no  Spaniard,  who  had  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  independence  of  his  coun¬ 
try  could  consent  either  to  modify,  or 
to  hear  a  modification  proposed  of 
that  Constitution  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  no  British  statesman,  who  valued 
bis  character  as  a  member  of  a  free 
state,  could  either  think  or  hear  of 
his  country  being  made  a  party  to  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
such  monstrous  proposals. — Not  a 
week,  no,  not  even  a  day  was  lost,  in 
conveying  to  France  the  expression  of 
these  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government ;  and  in  telling 
her,  that  if  such  was  the  meaning  of 


the  speech  in  queition,  there  was  an 
end  to  all  farther  ne?otiatioos,  at  least 
through  a  British  channel —that  Bri¬ 
tish  intervention  must  be  considered  as 
closed — that  the  principle  avowed  was 
one  which  a  British  statesman  could 
not  acknowledge— that  it  struck  di¬ 
rectly  at  the  root  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution— and  that  as  it  could  not  be 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  British  code 
of  bw,  it  could  not  be  recommended 
hj  a  British  statesman  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  other.  The  ministers  of 
France  were  likewise  told,  as  Great 
Britain  did  not  put  forward  her  own 
political  institutions  as  the  model  on 
which  those  of  other  states  were  to  be 
framed,  or  as  the  only  system  from 
which  national  freedom  and  happiness 
could  flow,  so  neither  could  she  allow 
France,  (whose  freedom  and  happiness 
she  did  not  envy,  though  they  were 
described  to  arise  from  a  constitution 
ootroyee  from  the  throne, )  to  make  her 
own  example  a  rule  for  other  nations, 
much  less  to  force  that  example  upon 
Spain  in  virtue  of  the  consanguinity  of 
the  reigning  dynasties  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  It  was,  however,  added,  that  if 
this  construction  were  disavowed,  the 
negotiations  might  still  continue.  The 
French  Government,  it  was  only  right 
to  state,  did  subsequently  disavow  this 
obnoxious  construction,  and  adopted 
another,  which,  he  was  free  to  confess, 
the  words  were  not  altogether  qualified 
to  bear.  The  negotiations,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  proceeded  ;  and  it  was  at  this 
period  that  ministers,  when  interroga¬ 
ted  on  the  subject  in  Parliament,  had 
felt  themselves  bound  to  declare  that 
they  had  considerable  hopes  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  a  successful  termination  i 
for,  however  singular  and  extraordinary 
it  might  appear,  it  was  nevertheless 
strictly  true,  that  when  the  speech  of 
the  King  of  France  was  communicated 
to  him  (Mr  Canning)  b^  the  French 
Charge  d’Affaires  in  this  country,  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  more  profuse 
communication  of  the  desires  of  the 
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French  government  for  accommoda¬ 
tion,  ana  by  a  more  profuse  decla¬ 
ration  of  their  wishes,  for  the  good 
services  of  the  British  government  in 
producing  that  accommodation,  than 
had  ever  been  made  at  any  previous 
stage  of  the  transactions.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  the  effect  which  the 
French  government  had  anticipated 
had  been  produced  upon  the  British 
government  by  the  communications 
which  they  then  made  to  it ;  but  it 
was  surprising  that  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  by  some  strange  and  unac¬ 
countable  delusion,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  remonstrances  which  his  Miyesty’s 
ministers  had  made  to  them  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  should  have  ever  thought,  and 
inde^  should  still  continue  to  think, 
that  in  publishing  the  document  which 
they  had  done,  they  had  hit  a  chord 
which  could  not  fail  to  vibrate  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  that  they  had  put  forward  a 
specific  which  could  not  fail  to  cure 
all  the  evils  which  prevailed  within  its 
meridian.  The  thing  itself  was  so 
strange  and  singular,  that  the  House 
would  be  inclined  to  think  it  either  a 
fable  or  an  invention  of  his  own,  if  the 
proofs  of  it  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  papers  which  he  was  now  ordered 
to  submit  to  the  House. 

He  must  now  state,  that  while  these 
communications  were  passing  between 
Paris  and  Madrid,  a  new  application 
was  received  from  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  (which  the  House  would  find 
in  the  papers,)  calling  for  a  more  active 
employment  of  the  good  services  of 
this  country  in  p^ruducing  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  France.  If  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  had  previously  enter- 
tamed  any  doubts  of  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  which  they  ought  to  pursue,  that 
application  woiild  have  decided  them  ; 
for,  under  such  circumstances,  had 
they  declined  to  continue  their  inter¬ 
position,  they  would  have  appeared  to 
be  setting  their  own  private  feelings 
in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  still  thought  their  interposition 
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worth  having.  The  interposition  was 
therefore  continued,  but  from  that 
time  forth  the  British  govemnaent  took 
no  active  part  in  the  transactions.  No 
second  instructions  were  seat  out  to 
Lord  Fitaroy  Somerset,  who,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  left  Madrid.  Sir  William 
A’Court,  being  tltt«e  days  nearer  to 
Paris,  and  the  duplication  of  three  days 
in  the  conveyance  and  return  of  the 
correspondence  causing  the  delay  of  n 
week,  was  left  to  conduct  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  two  parties ;  and  all  that 
remained  for  him  to  do,  was  to  state  to 
each  party  the  proposals  and  answers 
of  the  other.  The  result  of  these  com¬ 
munications,  though  it  was  not  more 
than  might  be  calculated  from  the  pre¬ 
mises  he  had  stated,  was  a  total  failure  { 
and  he  took  that  opportunity  of  frank¬ 
ly  stating  that  fact  to  the  House.  No¬ 
thing  then  remained  for  him  to  do,  but 
to  state  fairly  to  each  party  the  line  of 
conduct  which  Great  Britain  was  de¬ 
termined  to  pursue,  in  a  state  of  things 
so  deplorable  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  to  explain  to  them  the 
course  of  policy  which  she  thought 
most  consistent  with  her  own  welfare, 
as  well  as  with  that  of  both  the  con¬ 
tending  nations.  He  begged  the  House 
to  be  assured,  that  there  never  had 
been  a  moment,  from  the  beginning  of 
our  interference  on  behalf  of  Spain  at 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  down  to  the 
time  at  which  he  was  then  speaking, 
during  which  the  Spanish  government 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  course 
of  policy  which  Great  Britain  would 
pursue,  in  case  a  war  should  unfortu¬ 
nately  break  out  between  France  and 
Spain,  would  be  any  other  than  that  of 
strict  neutrality.  No  hope  was  ever 
held  out  to  it  from  which  an  inference 
to  the  contrary  could  be  possibly  de¬ 
duced.  N othing  was  ever  said  on  which 
a  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  England 
could  be  suffered  to  bang.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  these  transac¬ 
tions  it  was  regularly  stated  to  the 
Spanish  government,  that  wc  would 
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do  all  that  we  could,  in  any  way,  and 
byany  means,  to  avert  a  war ;  but  that, 
if  war  should  unfortunately  ensue,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  anxi¬ 
ety  to  avert  it  was  to  be  considered  as 
the  measure  of  our  determination  to 
take  part  in  it,  when  commenced. 
France,  however,  during  the  course  of 
the  negotiation,  had  b^n  kept  in  un¬ 
certainty  upon  this  subject ;  but  after 
all  hopes  of  an  amicable  arrangement 
had  ceased,  then  a  note  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  M.  Chateaubriand,  stating  the 
course  which  Britain  was  determined 
to  follow.  It  was  to  be  that  of  a  strict 
and  undeviating  neutrality.  A  confi¬ 
dent  expectation  was  only  expressed 
that  France  would  not  attempt  to  ac¬ 
quire,  by  conquest  or  cession,  any  of 
the  territories  in  South  America,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  but 
were  now  virtually  severed  from  that 
monarchy ;  and  that  she  would  strict¬ 
ly  respect  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Portugal.  On  this  last  subject,  it 
had  been  said,  that  we  bad  placed  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  Portugal ;  because,  if  she  came 
forward  in  support  of  Spain,  we,  as 
her  allies,  were  dragged  in  along  with 
her.  There  was  no  ground  for  this 
fear.  Our  alliance  with  Portugal  was 
strictly  defensive ;  it  bound  us  only  in 
case  of  her  being  wantonly  attacked, 
but  not  in  the  event  of  her  becoming 
voluntarily  the  aggressor.  France  had 
repeatedly  declared  her  determination 
not  to  meddle  at  all  with  Portugal,  and 
the  latter  country,  he  could  state,  was 
not  yet  bound  by  any  treaty  to  enter 
into  the  war.  Strong  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  must  exist  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  this  country,  and  many  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  first  rank  and  respec¬ 
tability  thought  she  ought  to  consider 
the  invasion  of  Spain,  as  a  declaration 
of  war  against  herself.  This  opinion, 
he  thought,  could  not  receive  support, 
cither  from  policy  or  justice ;  not  that 
such  a  war  would  be  absolutely  unjust. 


but  that  there  was  no  adequate  ground 
calling  for  it.  The  cause  of  war  must 
be  not  only  sufficient,  but  urgent.  In 
making  these  observations,  did  he  Cast 
any  blame  upon  those  who,  seeing  a 
strong  and  powerful  nation  eager  to 
crush  and  overwhelm  with  its  ven- 
gence  a  less  numerous,  but  not  less 
gallant  people,  were  anxious  to  join  the 
weaker  against  the  stronger  narty  ? 
Certainly  not — the  feeling  was  highly 
honourable  to  those  who  entertained 
it.  The  bosoms  in  which  it  existed  in 
full  bloom  and  vigour,  unchastened 
and  unalloyed  by  any  other  feeling, 
were  much  more  happy  than  those  in 
which  that  feeling  was  chastened,  tem¬ 
pered,  and  mitigated,  by  the  considera¬ 
tions  of  prudence,  interest,  and  expe¬ 
diency.  He  not  only  knew,  but  he  ab¬ 
solutely  envied,  the  feelings  of  those 
who  called  for  war,  for  the  issue  of 
which  they  were  in  nowise  likely  to  be 
responsible.  For  he  would  confess,  that 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  war  against 
Spain  was  justified,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  much  more  calculated  than  the 
war  itself  to  excite  a  strong  feeling 
against  those  who  had  projected  it ; 
and  he  must  likewise  add,  with  all  due 
respect  to  those  who  defended  it,  that 
he  could  not  understand  by  what  pro¬ 
cess  of  reasoning,  or  by  what  confusion 
of  ideas,  they  contrived  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  had  made  out 
anything  which  approached  even  to  a 
shadow  of  a  case.  He  conceived,  that 
it  would  have  been  an  error  in  princi¬ 
ple  for  Britain  either  to  have  menaced 
war  without  making  it,  or  to  have 
ven  a  more  limited  and  partial  aid.  He 
did  hope,  that  whenever  it  determined 
upon  war,  it  would  determine  to  wage  it, 
not  as  an  auxiliary,  but  as  a  principal. 
Such  had  hitherto  been  its  policy,  and 
on  all  former  occasions,  when  it  had 
resorted  to  war,  .it  had  exerted  every 
nerve  to  bring  it  to  a  safe,  a  speedy, 
and  an  honourable  conclusion — **  Toto 
ceriatum  ed  corpore  regni."  This,  he 
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contended,  was  th6  only  sound  view  in 
which  war  could  be  contemplated,  and 
he  differed  entirely  from  those  who 
considered  the  subject  in  any  other 
manner.  If  war  were  the  issue,  it 
should  be  a  war  worthy  of  this  great 
country;  and  there  was  no  war  in 
which  the  country  could  be  engaged 
at  the  present  moment,  and  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  Europe,  un¬ 
less  she  put  forth  all  her  power,  all  her 
strength,  all  her  energies,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  succeed  or  to  perish  in  the 
contest.  The  determination  of  govem- 
meut,  which  he  conceived  was  in  uni¬ 
son  with  the  general  sense  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  for  neutrality ;  and  fOr  what 
neutrality  i  The  House  would  give 
him  leave  to  say,  for  a  strict  and  no¬ 
nest  neutrality.  Any  other  would  be 
unworthy  of  the  nation.  The  promise 
of  actual  and  efficient  support  to  Spain, 
this  country  was  not  prepared  to  give ; 
and  the  case  ministers  had  to  consider 
was  this,  whether  they  should  with¬ 
draw  from  the  question  altogether,  and 
treat  it  with  perfect  indifference  ?  In¬ 
difference  they  could  never  feel  to¬ 
wards  the  affairs  of  Spain  ;  and  he 
earnestly  hoped  and  trusted  that  she 
would  come  triumphantly  out  of  this 
struggle.  But  be  should  not  speak 
truly,  if  he  did  not  say,  that  he  was 
perfectly  convinced,  the  first  result  of 
her  success  and  pacification  must  be 
the  adoption  of  those  alterations  in  her 
system  which  they  had  recommended. 
But  whether  Spain  or  France  were 
successful,  he  must  ever  feel  a  perfect 
conviction,  in  considering  the  extent 
of  misery  which  might  be  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  contest ;  that  if  Spain  had 
given  way  in  a  slight  degree  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  army  of  observation 
had  been  withdrawn  on  the  other,  any 
unpleasant  feeling  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  and  lost  sight  of  in 
the  immensity  of  the  benefit  which 
would  have  been  produced  ;  they 
would  not  then  have  had  to  deplore 
that  state  of  warfare,  the  risk  of  which 


was  incalculably  great,  and  the  issue 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  fore¬ 
see. 

Mr  Brougham,  who  alone  under¬ 
took  to  reply,  began  with  declaring. 
That  he  was  one  of  those  who  coiwl 
not  see  the  propriety  of  first  discuss¬ 
ing  the  subject,  and  then  submitting 
the  documents  on  which  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  founded.  From  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  right  honourable  Secre¬ 
tary,  he  was  really  left  in  the  dark,  as 
to  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters.  He  suspected  all  they  would 
be  found  to  have  done,  was  merely  to 
tell  the  allies,  that  they  would  not 
join  them  in  their  aggression  against 
Spain.  **  l)o  we  owe  much  gratitude 
to  his  Majesty's  ministers  because  they 
have  not  actually  embarked  in  a  cru¬ 
sade  against  Spain  i  Because  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  they  held  to  the  poten¬ 
tates  and  ministers  was  to  this  effect  t 
— Gentlemen  of  the  congress,  em¬ 
perors  of  Verona,  king  of  France, 
and  Chateaubriand,  Brummagem  mi¬ 
nister  and  pamphleteer,  scribbler  of 
bad  pamphlets,  and  worse  manifestoes, 
we  will  not  do  that  which  we  dare  not 
do  for  our  lives,  or  what  wc  hold 
dearer  than  our  lives — our  places  ;  we 
will  not  tell  the  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land  that  we  intend  to  plunge  the 
country  into  a  war  against  Spain  to 
assist  the  tyrants  of  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope.’  No  minister  of  this  country, 
not  even  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  would  have  dared  for  his 
life  to  avow  that  such  a  war  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  government 
of  England.”  Mr  Brougham  insisted 
that  tnere  was  an  evident  difference 
of  feeling  between  the  members  of  the 
cabinet.  ”  While  the  minister  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs  was  giving  utterance  to 
Sentiments,  which,  however  they  may 
have  failed  to  influence  the  majority  of 
the  cabinet,  did  Aim  the  highest  ho¬ 
nour,  as  a  man,  a  minister,  and  a  states¬ 
man,  and  which  will  be  followed  by 
the  heart-felt  sympathyof  his  country- 
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n«ti»#hile  tho«e  sentiments  were  re- 
cetred  with  loud  expressions  of  delight 
in  this  and  almost  every  part  of  the 
House — while  even  the  hinder  ben¬ 
ches  of  the  ministerial  phalanx  were 
overcome  for  tlw  moment  with  gene¬ 
rous  emotion,  and  re-echoed  the  ap¬ 
proving  shout,  a  death-like  silence 
prevailed  on  the  treasury  bench,  nor 
did  one  solitary  cheer  break  the  dread 
repose  of  those  chosen  guardians  of  the 
people’s  rights — those  grave  assertors 
of  the  national  honour — that  official 
and  trusty  portion  of  our  members.*^ 
It  was  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
negotiation  might  be  found  to  have 
been  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the 
right  honourable  Secretary,  and  not 
of  those  silent  members.  Amid  all 
the  darkness  in  which  he  must  be  in¬ 
volved,  till  he  had  leisure  to  peruse 
the  documents,  it  still  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  been  most  grossly  duped.  The 
French  government  had  succeeded  in 
abusing  his  credulity,  by  a  more 
finished  specimen  of  perfidy  than  ever 
disgraced  the  annals  of  modem  Italy, 
or  ancient  Greece,  the  two  countries  in 
which  human  perfidy  and  human  atroci- 
tvwenthandih  hand,  where  thewileaof 
the  intriguer  paved  the  way  for  crime. 
Even  the  perady  of  those  countries, 
however,  was  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  more  finished  baseness,  the  unex¬ 
ampled  treachery,  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  Even  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  denounced  the 
diespicable  conduct  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  and  characterized  it  in 
terms  less  measured  than  are  wont  to 
be  employed  by  a  minister  accustom¬ 
ed  to  negotiate  with  the  objects  of  his 
vituperation.  The  whole  sum  and 
substance  of  the  right  honourable 

Sentleman’s  statement  amounted  to  a 
eclaration,  that  a  more  cunning,  wheed¬ 
ling,  pitiful,  perfidious  government— 
a  government  more  destitute  of  princi¬ 
ple,  more  devoid  of  probitv,  and  more 
abandoned  to  all  sense  of  honour,  ne¬ 


ver  yet  existed,  than  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  with  which  he  had  brnn 
lately  negotiadng.  But  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  astonished,  that  after  all  this 
experience,  the  right  honourable  Se¬ 
cretary  could  write  a  dispatch  which 
was  to  go  to  France,  and  afterwards 
to  be  laid  before  this  House,  giving 
them  full  credit  for  the  purity  of 
their  intentions,  declaring  his  belief 
that  they  were  actuated  by  no  motives 
of  ambition,  and  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Spain,  to  excite 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  most  sus¬ 
picious  person,  that  France  had  em¬ 
barked  in  the  war  from  a  desire  of 
aggrandizement,while  she  was  overrun¬ 
ning  Spain  with  her  armies  he  could 
not  conceive  any  ground,  on  which 
such  a  dispatch  could  be  justified  or 
explained.  He  was  anxious  to  justify 
himself  from  being  supposed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  countenance  the  absurd,  not 
to  say  unprincipled  notion,  (for  its  want 
of  principle  was  lost  in  its  folly  and  ab¬ 
surdity,)  that  any  state  of  this  country, 
or  of  Europe,  or  any  state  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  or  foreign  relations,  could  justify 
the  holding  out  a  threat,  without  ha¬ 
ving  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  exe¬ 
cution.  <'Let  us  make  our  election  be¬ 
tween  neutrality  and  war ;  but  if  we 
choose  neutrality,  let  it  be  a  real  and 
not  a  mock  neutrality.  Let  both 
sides  of  the  question  be  maturely 
weighed,  before  we  either  embark  in 
war,  or  resolve  to  adhere  to  peace.” 
At  the  same  time,  one  motive  for  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  war  was,  that  it  was 
impottible  to  say  how  soon  it  might 
no  longer  be  in  their  choice  to  avoid 
war.  Let  Britons  consider  how  they 
would  relish  the  enforcement  of  that 
right  of  neutral  visitation,  which  had 
bwn  first  claimed  by  this  country, 
and  which  Sir  William  Scott  had  re¬ 
duced  into  a  system.  Mr  Canning’s 
speech  appeared  to  him  a  decided  mi- 
lure,  owing  solely  to  the  badness  of 
the  cause.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
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ever,  in  juiticc  to  thcmtelvei,  for  his 
side  of  the  House  to  enter  upon  the 
question,  in  their  present  state  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Yet  he  could  not  forbear  ez- 
presaiag  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  bjr  the  right 
honourable  Secretary,  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government, 
though  he  was  unable  to  participate 
in  the  astonishment  expressed  by  him. 

I  do  not  identify  the  people  of  France 
with  their  government,  for  I  believe 
that  every  wish  of  the  French  nation 
is  in  unison  with  those  sentiments 
which  animate  the  Spaniards.  Nei¬ 
ther  does  the  army  concur  in  this*8g- 
gression,  for  the  army  alike  detests 
the  work  of  tyranny,  plunder,  cant, 
and  hypocrisy,  in  which  the  Bourbons 
have  embarked.  The  war  is  not  com¬ 
menced  because  the  people  or  the  ar¬ 
my  require  it,  but  because  three  or 
four  French  emigrants  have  obtained 
possession  of  power ;  and  by  gaining 
the  too  easy  ear  of  the  monarch,  have 
engaged  in  the  desperate  attempt  of 
effecting  another  revolution,  in  order 
to  get  back  their  confiscated  estates  ; 
an  enterprise  with  which  the  priests 
chime  in,  that  they  may  recover  their 
well-lost  tithes.  It  is  for  such  miser- 
able  objects  as  these  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  are  to  be  sacrificed }  it  is 
from  such  despicable  motives  that 
the  Spaniards  are  to  be  punished,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  dared  to  vindicate 
their  rights  as  a  free  and  independent 
people.  1  hope  to  God,  like  the 
right  honourable  Secretary,  that  the 
Spaniards  may  succeed  in  the  noble  and 
righteous  cause  in  which  they  have  en¬ 
gaged.  1  heard  with  delight  the  ob* 
servation  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tlenun,  that  the  war  of  the  Bourbons 
was,  in  bis  opinion,  not  only  unprin¬ 
cipled,  but  desperate  as  to  the  chan¬ 
ces  of  success.  The  right  honourable 
Secretary  must  be  better  informed 
on  this  subject  than  1  can  be,  and  1 
heard  this  opinion,  therefore,  with  sa- 
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tiafaction  and  delight.  Though  the 
French  aggression  may  succeed  to  • 
certain  extent,  I  will  never  allow  my¬ 
self  to  despair  while  Spain  continues 
independent  and  free,  though  a  French 
orator  has  predicted  her  downfal,  or 
even  though  that  veteran  warrior,  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  has  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  sword,  and  sworn  to  conquer. 
The  duty  which  the  Parliament  of 
England  owes  to  its  constituents,  is 
to  take  such  a  part  as  may  enable  us 
to  meet  with  confidence  the  censures 
of  a  people  who  are  animated,  as  one 
man,  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  right  and  liberty  against 
injustice  and  oppression.  Having  of¬ 
fered  up  one  vow  for  the  success  of 
Spain,  1  will  put  forth  another  for  the 
complete  discomfiture  and  punishment 
condign  of  the  Bourbons,  who,  if  they 
shall  TO  again  destroyed,  -will  owe  it 
to  themselves  alone,  and  will  perish 
amidst  the  delight  of  every  free  peo¬ 
ple.  They  wiU  perish  regretted  by 
none,  but  some  handful  of  persons 
whose  breasts  never  beat  with  the  ge¬ 
nerous  emotions  of  free-born  naen,  and 
who  never  yet  acquiesced  in  any  libe¬ 
ral  sentiment  unless  it  suited  their 
place-keeping,  time-serving  interests. 
They  will  perish,  and  no  hand  will 
ever  again  be  raised  to  attempt  to  re- 
store  them.** 

With  this  animated  peroration  of 
Mr  Brougham,  the  debate  closed  for 
the  present,  Mr  Canning  only  remark¬ 
ing  that  he  had  not  described  the  under¬ 
taking  on  the  part  of  France  as  despe¬ 
rate,  but  only  as  dangerous. 

On  the  same  day,  an  expo$it  altoge¬ 
ther  similar  in  tenor,  was  made  by 
Lord  Liverpool  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  treating  of  the  Spanish 
constitution,  his  Lordship  gave  some 
interesting  information  relative  to  the 
course  pursued  by  the  British  govern* 
ment,  after  the  first  return  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  His  Majesty's  minister,  who 
was  then  in  Spain,  Sir  H.  Wellesley, 
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adriied  Ferdinand  VII.  to  accept  the 
constitution  of  the  Cortes,  subject  to 
modifications.  After  some  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  that  Soverei^,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course  was  adopted.  The  king 
was  led  to  think  that  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Spain  was  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  constitution,  and  in  his  belief 
of  the  existence  of  that  opinion  his 
Majesty  appeared  to  be  correct.  Nay, 
'he  would  go  farther.  He  would  say 
that  be  would  not  regret  that  the  king 
of  Spain  had  taken  a  course  different 
from  that  which  our  minister  recom¬ 
mended,  had  his  Majesty  only  adhe¬ 
red  to  the  promises  he  made  when  he 
refused  to  accept  the  constitution,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  conform¬ 
able  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  But 
at  the  same  time  that  he  rejected  the 
constitution  which  was  offered  to  him, 
he  issued  a  declaration,  in  which  he 
recognized  the  principles  of  a  limit¬ 
ed  monarchy,  and  promised  to  assem¬ 
ble  the  Cortes.  Had  this  course  been 
adopted,  he  was  far  from  thinking 
that  either  Spain  or  Europe  would 
hare  bad  any  reason  to  regret  bis  ca¬ 
tholic  Majesty's  determination.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  strong  and  volun¬ 
tary  declaration,  no  Cortes  were  as- 
aembled.  Not  only  were  they  not  as¬ 
sembled,  but  a  course  of  misgovern- 
ment  was  pursued,  which  made  the 
eveats  of  1820,  however  unexpected, 
(and  unexpected  he  believed  they 
were,)  be  viewed  without  regret  by 
any  one.  In  1820,  the  constitution 
was  restored,  and  the  restoration  of 
that  constitution  certainly  did  create 
alarm  among  our  allies.  He  confess¬ 
ed  be  thought  that  the  manner  in 
which  that  restoration  had  been  brought 
about  was  a  matter  of  regret ;  but  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  of  revolution  in  which 
other  powers  had  no'ground  for  inter¬ 
ference,  in  which  no  pretext  for  hostili¬ 
ty  was  afforded  to  any  foreign  state,  it 
was  that  of  Spain.  'Fhe  constitution 
of  1812,  which  was  restored,  had  al¬ 


ready  subsisted  two  years  in  Spain  ; 
and  during  that  period,  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  made  overtures  of  friend¬ 
ship,  or  concluded  treaties  of  alliance, 
with  the  government  which  admini¬ 
stered  that  constitution. 

Under  this  view  his  Lordship  con¬ 
ceived,  that  there  was  no  justification 
of  the  threatened  aggression  of  F ranee, 
or  of  the  whole  course  pursued  by  the 
continental  alliance.  He  proceeded  to 
shew,  as  Mr  Canning  had  done,  that 
every  means  of  advice,  mediation,  and 
remonstrance,  of  which  circumstances 
admitted,  had  been  diligently  used  by 
this  country  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 
Then,  however,  be  entered,  at  greater 
length  than  Mr  Canning,  into  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  must  deter  this  country 
from  embarking  in  the  contest.  After 
having  carried  on  a  war  unexampled 
in  its  extent  and  duration,  and  now 
recovering  from  the  sufferings  which 
our  unparalleled  exertions  had  occa¬ 
sioned,  was  this  the  time,  when  our 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  state  of  prosperity  which 
they  had  never  enjoyed  at  any  former 
period — when  our  agriculture  was  re¬ 
viving  from  the  difficulties  which  it 
had  experienced — was  this  a  moment 
when  any  rational  person  would  ques¬ 
tion,  that  peace  was  desirable  for  this 
country,  if  it  could  be  maintained  con¬ 
sistently  with  its  honour  ;  and  that  we 
should  not  give  to  other  countries 
those  advantages  which  we  at  present 
enjoyed,  but  part  of  which,  in  the 
event  of  war,  we  must  necessarily  fore¬ 
go  i  In  addition  to  these  considerations, 
which  ought  to  have  great  weight, 
there  was  another  resulting  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  in  which,  if  we 
embarked  in  war,  the  contest  must  be 
carried  on.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  send  a 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  or  a 
small  subsidy  ;  our  device  must  be 
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We  matt  embark,  as  we  did  before, 
with  a  considerable  force ;  it  was  not 
a  small  army  which  must  be  sent,  but 
the  same  exertions  must  again  be  made 
as  when  that  country  was  last  the 
theatre  of  war.  He  was  justified,  al¬ 
so,  from  experience,  in  declaring,  that 
a  war  carried  on  in  Spain  was  four 
times  as  expensive  as  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe.  Let  us  look  to  the  last 
war,  and  see  by  whom  the  expensive 
operations  were  carried  on,  and  on 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  sieges  fell. 
We  must  then  be  prepared,  if  it  were 
war,  not  for  maritime  operations,  but 
we  must  be  prepared  to  make  war  in 
the  Peninsula,  on  the  scale  of  the  ut¬ 
most  exertion.  There  was  a  third  rea¬ 
son  for  the  policy  pursued  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government.  In  the  last  war 
Spain  was  not  the  end,  but  the  means 
—the  end  was  the  safety  of  Europe  : 
it  was  true  that  on  the  territory  of 
Spain  the  most  convenient  ground  was 
found,  and  it  was  there  the  battle  of 
Europe  was  fought,  and  her  safety  as¬ 
sured.  But  what  was  the  state  of 
Spain  ?  She  was  then  a  united  coun¬ 
try,  and  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 
there  was  not  a  difference  of  sentiment ; 
there  might  be  individual  traitors,  but 
they  were  exceptions  to  the  general 
sentiment.  Was  that  the  case  now  i 
Spain  was  now  a  divided  country  :  not 
as  some  countries  were  divided,  when 
all  the  active  spirits  were  on  one  side, 
and  the  quiescent  only  on  the  other; 
there  was  here  activity  and  enthusiasm 
on  the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other ; 
there  was  now  raging  a  civil  war  in 
Spain— a  war  of  the  priests  and  pea¬ 
sants  against  the  landholders  and  shop¬ 
keepers.  He  would  adnnit  that  all  the 
intelligence  was  on  one  side,  but  there 
was  thefanaticism  of  liberty  on  one  side, 
and  the  fanaticism  of  religion  on  the 
other.  Under  the  circumstances  which 
he  had  stated,  were  we  to  engage,  not 
alone  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Spain, 
but  to  maintain  one  half  the  country 


aninst  the  other  f  He  conceived  that 
the  war  which  at  present  was  not  po¬ 
pular  in  France,  would  be  rendered  po¬ 
pular  by  our  interference ;  that,  in 
fact,  the  French  would  consider  thenr- 
selves  as  at  war  with  us  only.  If  our 
policy  was  neutrality,he  hoped  it  would 
be  an  actual,  an  honest  neutrality.  If 
it  became  necessary  to  interpose  by 
arms,  it  would  be  open  to  Parliament, 
and  to  those  who  directed  the  councils 
of  the  country,  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  they  might  deem  proper  ;  but  un¬ 
til  it  was  determined  to  draw  the 
sword  and  throw  away  the  scabbard, 
he  trusted  that  we  should  not  enter 
into  a  neutrality  of  false  pretences. 
He  wished  at  present  merely  to  lay 
the  papers  on  the  table,  without  call¬ 
ing  on  the  House  for  any  opinion. 

Earl  Grey  made  a  few  observations. 
He  felt  much  embarrassed  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  under  which  he  was  placed,  of 
either  allowing  the  statensents  now 
made  to  go  forth  without  objection,  or 
of  entering  upon  the  discussion  with¬ 
out  the  necessary  materials.  Still  he 
could  not  forbear  testifying  bis  dis¬ 
sent  to  the  general  tenor  of  Lord 
Liverpool’s  speech.  The  noble  Earl 
had  most  justly  characterized  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  Spain — as  an  attack  not 
justified  by  anything  which  Spain  had 
done  ;  as  iniquitous  in  its  principles ; 
and,  as  he  admitted,  dangerous  to  the 
power. that  made  it;  and  not  only 
BO,  but,  as  the  noble  Earl  had  not  sta¬ 
ted,  if  successful,  it  struck  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  system  on  which  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Europe  rested,  and  was 
highly  dangerous  to  the  honour  and 
interests  of  this  country — by  transfer¬ 
ring  to  France,  in  peace,  that  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  which,  by 
long  wars,  and  great  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  treasure,  we  had  long  laboured  to 
prevent.  Such  was  the  character  of 
the  war  which  had  now  broken  out 
between  France  and  Spain,  in  defiance 
of  our  efforts.  That  these  results 
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■faould  hare  been  produced  without 
great  miaconduct  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty’s  ministers,  he  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  ;  and,  in  his  humble  opinion,  if  a 
different  policy  had  been  adopted,  we 
should  have  experienced  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  a  different  result.  If,  instead  of 
that  policy,  a  bold  and  decisive  tone 
had  been  adopted  at  Verona,  which 
the  great  interests  at  stake  required — 
if  we  had  spoken  out  boldly  against 
that  act  of  violence  which  had  now 
been  perpetrated,  and  declared  our  in¬ 
tention  to  resist  it  with  all  our  power,  he 
believed  we  should  have  been  placed  in 
a  very  different  situation  from  that  in 
which  we  now  stood,  and  Europe  would 
not  have  to  dread  all  the  consequences 
of  this  war.  He  would  certainly  not 
have  advised  the  use  of  any  threat 
which  we  were  not  fully  prepared  to 
execute,  but  he  firmly  believed,  that 
by  the  use  of  such  language  war  would 
luve  been  avoided ;  but,  even  if  war 
had  followed,  it  would  have  been  more 
honourable  for  us,  and  with  better 
prospects  of  success  than  any  we  can 
now  entertain,  if  we  should  be  ulti¬ 
mately  forced  into  war.  Although 
the  noble  lord  could  not  refrain  from 
these  observations,  he  did  not  wish  to 
say  much  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  now  placed.  Lord  King  having 
then  said  a  very  few  words  in  a  tone  of 
atill  stronger  condemnation  of  mini¬ 
stry,  the  debate  closed. 

The  members  in  opposition,  though 
naturally  and  fairly  determined  to 
bring  the  subject  under  full  discus¬ 
sion,  were  considerably  embarrassed 
as  to  the  shape  in  which  they  were 
to  bring  it  forward,  and  the  ground 
which  they  were  to  take.  Only  a 
few  of  themselves  being  prepared 
to  assert,  that  Great  Britain  ought 
to  have  gone  to  war  in  the  cause, 
it  was  impossible  to  expect  any  ge¬ 
neral  concurrence  of  the  House  in 
this  opinion.  As  little  was  it  possible 
to  assert,  that,  if  Britain  was  not  to 


make  war,  she  could  with  any  pro¬ 
priety  employ  it  as  a  threat.  Minis¬ 
ters  condemning  the  war  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  their  ambassador  ha¬ 
ving  certainly  advised,  and  in  some  de¬ 
gree  remonstrated  against  it,  the  ques¬ 
tion  became  merely  one  of  degree — 
whether  these  remonstrances  had  been 
made  with  the  requisite  degree  of  ener¬ 
gy,  warmth,  and  cordiimty?  Even 
here,  charges  against  the  conduct  of 
the  negotiations,  considering  the  illus¬ 
trious  character  to  whom  they  had 
been  intrusted,  were  not  likely  to 
make  any  very  deep  impression. 

On  the  17th  April,  Lord  King 
moved  for  an  account  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  mission, 
and  declared  his  full  concurrence  in 
the  opinion,  that  his  Majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters  had  been  most  completely  doped. 
It  would  be  most  amusing  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  one  of  the  French  ministers’ 
cabinet  dinners  ;  there  he  should  per¬ 
haps  hear  Monsieur  de  Montmorency 
plume  himself  on  having  satisfied  our 
ministers  respecting  the  Cordon  Sani- 
iaire  and  the  Army  of  Observation. 
Monsieur  Villele  would  say,  “  That  is 
nothing  to  what  I  have  done and 
then  Monsieur  Chateaubriand  perhaps 
would  say,  *'  But  I  have  gone  beyond 
you  all ;  for  I  have  made  them  aban¬ 
don  all  suspicion  of  our  twking  military 
possession  of  Spain."  For  his  part,  he 
(Lord  King)  would  rather  hear  Mon- 
sieur  Villele’s  jokes  upon  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  than  the  Foreign  Secretary’s 
jokes  upon  either  his  new  or  old  friends. 
Looking  at  the  whole  of  the  transac¬ 
tions,  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
French  ministry  must  have  known  that 
the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  would  be 
pleased  in  being  duped ;  and  what  he 
now  wished,  was  to  know  what  had 
been  the  expense  of  this  extraordinary 
diplomacy.  Every  man  must  expect 
to  be  duped  once  in  his  life ;  and  if  it 
were  done  by  a  person  who  had  before 
borne  an  ordinary  good  character,  there 
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wt8  not  much  in  it ;  but,  at  tbit  time 
of  (Uy,  to  be  duped  by  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  wu  roost  extraordinary. 
Lords  Holland  and  Grey  then  put 
the  question,  whether  there  was  any 
treaty  or  stipulation,  proriding,  that 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should 
never  be  united  upon  one  head.  Lord 
Liverpool  said,  that,  looking  at  all  the 
treaties,  they  amounted  to  such  a  sti¬ 
pulation  I  but  Lord  Grey  insistedi  that 
a  point,  which  was  to  guard  against  a 
danger  so  formidable  and  imminent, 
ought  not  to  have  been  left  to  be  ga¬ 
thered  by  doubtful  construction  from 
treaties  relating  to  other  subjects,  but 
to  have  been  uie  object  of  a  distinct 
stipulation.  In  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  observations  were  made  by  Earls 
Grey  and  Liverpool,  which  in  some 
degree  anticipated  the  grand  approach¬ 
ing  discussion,  and  which,  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  we  shall  not  here  introduce.  The 
only  present  issue  was  the  motion  of 
Lord  Holland  for  the  following  pa¬ 
pers:— 

**  1.  For  copies  of  the  Austrian, 
Russian,  and  Prussian  answers  to  the 
three  questions  proposed  by  France. 

"  2.  For  copies  of  all  written  com¬ 
munications  forwarded  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  or  her  ambassadors  to  the  allied 
powers  since  1820,  disapproving  of 
interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
Spain. 

**  S.  For  copies  of  all  communica¬ 
tions  or  dispatches  from  Spain  to  Eng- 
land,  or  to  her  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
in  which  she  charged  France  with  ha¬ 
ving  fomented  discord  and  division  in 
Spain  by  means  of  money  or  otherwise. 

**  4.  For  copies  of  all  dispatches 
from  our  government  to  M.  Chateau¬ 
briand,  and  by  him  communicated, 
through  the  French  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  to  the  Spanish  government, 
and  particularly  that  of  February  last, 
which  was  read  by  General  La  Garde, 
to  bis  Most  Catholic  Majesty.” 

On  the  following  day.  Lord  Liver¬ 


pool^  gave  a  particular  reply  to  these 
applications.  As  to  the  answer  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  to  the  three  questions 
submitted  by  France,  there  was  an 
objection  in  point  of  form  to  placing 
that  document  on  their  Loi^ships’ 
table.  The  **  copy  of  all  the  dispatches 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  the  French 
minister  at  Madrid,  which  have  been 
communicated  to  the  Spanish  minister, 
and  particularly  that  which  the  Count 
de  la  Garde  read  to  his  Catholic  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  February  last,"  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  giving.  There 
would  be  a  very  material  paper  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  *'  declarations  made  by  this 
country  to  the  allies  since  1820,  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  abstain  from  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain,”  which  would 
be  laid  before  the  House,  and  alto  the 
copy  of  the  instructions  prepared  for 
the  late  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  his  noble  friend  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington) afterwards  received.  This 
would  clear  up  any  little  misunder¬ 
standing  which  might  remain  on  that 
point.  With  respect  to  furnishing  co- 
ies  of  all  communications  between  the 
panish  and  English  governments,  in 
which  the  latter  accused  the  French  of 
fomenting  disturbances  in  Spain,  there 
was  but  one  dispatch  in  which  the 
subject  was  alluded  to,  and  that  would 
be  furnished  ;  but  there  had  been  no 
formal  communication  made  by  the 
minister  at  Madrid  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  This  nega¬ 
tive,  of  course,  did  not  apply  to  gene¬ 
ral  information,  but  communications 
from  government,  of  which,  he  would 
repeat,  there  were  none,  though  the 
Spanish  government  had  been  courted 
to  make  uiem.  The  several  dispatches, 
in  which  assurances  were  given  that 
Portugal  would  be  respected,  would 
be  produced  on  Monday  next,  at  which 
time  all  the  other  papers  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  laid  on  the  table. 

It  was  on  the  24th,  that,  in  pur- 
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•uaace  of  notice  on  the  17th, 
Dot'd  EUenborougn  brought  forward 
the  grand  expected  question.  He  be¬ 
gan  with  expressing  the  pain  with 
which  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
make  comments  on  the  management 
of  the  negotiations,  particularly  as 
they  respected  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  fame  and 
character  he  would  have  wished  should 
remain  perfectly  pure  and  untainted. 
Referring  back,  with  Lord  Liverpool, 
to  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  he  stated 
the  following  additional  particulars. 
In  1815,  King  Ferdinand  finding  that 
thirty-two  individuals  of  those  he  had 
alluded  to  still  remained  unsentenced, 
himself  sent  to  the  tribunals  a  command 
to  hasten  their  proceedings  ;  they  re¬ 
turned  for  answer,  that  they  could  find 
nothing  against  the  individuals  pointed 
out.  A  special  tribunal  was  resorted 
to,  which  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
King  Ferdinand  then,  of  his  own  des¬ 
potic  authority,  although  no  tribunal 
could  find  anything  against  them,  sen¬ 
tenced  these  individuals  to  various  pu¬ 
nishments.  Amongst  others,  Arguelles, 
who  had  been  eminently  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence  and  his  patriotism, 
was  sentenced  to  serve  for  eight  years 
as  a  common  soldier  in  the  garrison  of 
Ceuta.  Ferdinand  had  promised  to 
convoke  the  ancient  Cortes,  and  to 
grant  a  moderate  degree  of  freedom, 
but  had  fulfilled  none  of  these  pro¬ 
mises.*  In  1820,  therefore,  when  a  re¬ 
volution  took  place  in  favour  of  liber¬ 
ty.  no  objection  was  raised,  except  by 
Russia  ;  nor  was  there  any  appearance 
of  an  intention  to  interfere,  till  notice 
to  that  effect  was  given  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellingfton  in  September  last.  The 
conduct  of  these  powers  in  Germany, 
in  Naples,  and  Piedmont,  left  indeed 
no  doubt  of  their  desire  to  extinguish 
every  remnant  of  freedom  ;  but  the 
now  unprincipled  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  put  an  end  to  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doubt  as  to  their  real  ob¬ 


jects  and  intentions.  Nothing  short  of 
the  utter  extinction  of  alb  freedom 
would  satisfy  them  {  and  should  they 
succeed  in  their  unprincipled  designs 
in  Spain — should  despotism,  through 
their  means,  again  triumph  in  that 
state — could  there  be  a  doubt  that 
their  next  efforts  would  be  directed 
against  this  country — against  that  par¬ 
liament  which  was  the  tribunal  of  Eu¬ 
rope — against  that  press,  which  was 
the  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
shield  of  freedom  ?  It  might  have  been 
supposed,  that  his  Majesty’s  ministers, 
on  learning  from  the  noble  Duke  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  France  to  urge 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  at 
the  congress  of  Verona  ;  that  in  fact 
she  had  resolved  upon  commencing 
war  against  Spain ;  it  might  have  been 
supposed,  that  a  question  involving  so 
many  important  considerations— in¬ 
volving  the  possible  occupation  by  the 
French  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  by  means 
of  which  they  might  menace  Ireland — 
by  means  of  which  they  might  strike 
a  deadly  blow  at  our  dearest  interests, 
commercial  and  political— by  means  of 
which  our  interests,  in  every  respect, 
might  be  alarmingly  compromised';  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  would  have  taken 
some  time  to  deliberate  upon  so  por¬ 
tentous  an  aspect  of  affairs — some  time 
to  consider  what  measures  would  be 
necessary  to  counteract  so  alarming  an 
evil.  It  appeared,  however,  that  they 
received  the  dispatch  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  24th  of  September, 
stating  the  intention  of  bringing  for¬ 
ward  the  affairs  of  Spain  at  the  con¬ 
gress  of  Verona,  and  that  on  the  27th, 
only  three  days  afterwards,  an  answer 
was  returned.  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  answer  of  Mr  Secretary  Canning 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  “  If  there 
be  a  determined  project  to  interfere  by 
force  or  by  menace  in  the  present  strug¬ 
gle  in  Spain,  so  convinced  are  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  of  the  uselessness 
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and  danger  of  any  such  interference, 
so  objectionable  does  it  appear  to  them 
in  principle,  as  well  as  utterly  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  execution,  that  when  the  ne¬ 
cessity  arises,  or  ( I  would  rather  say ) 
when  the  opportunity  offers,  I  am  to 
instruct  your  Grace  at  once  frankly 
and  peremptorily  to  declare,  that  to 
any  such  interference,  come  what  may” 
—what  ?  that  his  Majesty  would  be 
ready  to  oppose  all  his  forces,  or  that 
his  Majesty  would  place  himself  in  an 
attitude  ready  to  resist  any  such  un¬ 
justifiable  principle  of  interference, 
should  it  be  attempted  to  be  acted 
upon  ?  no ;  merely  this,  “  His  Majesty 
will  not  be  a  party.”  This  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  tame  conclusion  indeed. 
Proceeding  to  the  memorandum  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
the  Spanish  ministry,  he  declared  that 
to  him  it  was  altogether  unintelligible, 
especially  that  part  relating  to  the 
owers  which  should  be  given  to  the 
ing.  It  said  that  the  king  must  be 
satisfied ;  and  what  king  was  it  that 
was  to  be  satisfied?  The  very  king 
who  had  shewn,  by  his  previous  con¬ 
duct,  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  despotic  power.  The 
noble  Duke  had  here  shewn  as  much 
ignorance  of  the  Spanish  constitution, 
as  he  had  of  the  constitution  of  his 
gwn  country.  It  was  well  known, 
that,  until  the  lapse  of  a  certain  pe¬ 
riod  not  yet  elapsed,  no  alterations 
could  be  made  in  the  Spanish  consti¬ 
tution,  and  to  that  constitution  the 
legislators  and  the  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain  had  taken  a  solemn 
oath  of  adherence.  No  alteration,  there¬ 
fore,  could  be  made  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  without  deliberate  perjury  on  the 
part  of  those  persons.  Happily,  the 
individuals  applied  to  in  Spain  refused 
even  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  any  alterations  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  happily  it  was  so,  other¬ 
wise  the  most  dreadful  convulsions 
plight  have  followed.  At  the  time 


when  this  demand  was  made,  such  was 
the  attitude  assumed  by  France,  that 
Spain,  in  doing  so,  must  have  done  it, 
to  all  appearance,  only  at  the  hostile 
dictation  of  France.  The  moment  Mr 
Canning  made  the  admission,  that 
France  was  justified  in  establishing  her 
army  of  observation,  be  gave  her  a 
round  on  which  she  might  rest  the 
efence  of  her  conduct.  Accordingly, 
this  admission  had  been  exultingly 
quoted  by  Chateaubriand.  It  would 
appear  from  the  communication  of  M. 
Chateaubriand  to  Mr  Canning,  dated 
January  23d,  but  not  received  till  the 
27th,  that  the  King  of  France's  speech 
was  repeated  in  substance,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  28th  of  January  that  Mr 
Canning  thought  proper,  for  the  first 
time,  to  make  a  declaration  against  the 
principle  of  interfering  with  the  inter¬ 
nal  concerns  of  independent  states. 
Even  then  he  did  not  make  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  strong  and  open  protest 
addressed  to  France,  and  in  the  face 
of  Europe,  but  in  a  private  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  our  own  minister  abroad,  in 
which  the  propriety  of  keeping  up  the 
negotiation  was  still  urged,  though 
M.  Chateaubriand  had  given  them  to 
understand,  that  France  would  not 
then  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  submission  on  the  part  of  Spain. 
In  the  dispatch  of  January  28th,  Mr 
Canning  made  an  admission  such  as 
never  was  made  before  by  a  minister 
of  this  country,  namely,  that  it  was 
for  the  sake  of  France,  and  at  her  de¬ 
sire,  that  we  were  suggesting  to  Spain, 
in  a  tone  of  friendly  counsel,  altera¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  which  France  was 
proposing  as  the  alternative  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  speech 
of  the  king,  after  M.  Chateaubriand 
had  urged  in  its  favour  the  necessity 
of  using  strong  language  to  the  Cham¬ 
bers — with  the  speecn  itself  before 
him,  and  the  dispatches  that  referred 
to  it — Mr  Canning  thought  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  suggest  to  the  French  minister 
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tbit  the  apeech  was  open  to  two  inter¬ 
pretations.  M.  Chateaubriand  was  of 
course  ag^n  delighted  with  this  in¬ 
stance  of  credulity,  and,  contrary  to 
his  own  preTious  declarations,  he  set 
about  explaining  it  away. 

On  a  general  view  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  Lord  Ellenborough  would  ask. 
Was  it  for  the  honour  of  this  country 
to  interfere  as  she  had  done  ?  Was  it 
honourable  to  her  character,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  alter  the  constitution  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  state — to  induce  men  to 
break  their  oaths,  by  sacrificing  the 
constitution  which  they  were  sworn  to 
maintain,  and  to  trample  upon  every 
principle  of  good  government  and  in¬ 
ternational  law?  Was  it  the  interest 
4>f  this  country  that  France  should  go 
to  war  with  Spain— a  war  which,  so 
far  from  promising  any  advantage  to 
liberty,  stood  sin^e  and  alone  as  an 
instance  of  violence  and  injustice? 
Could  our  interests  be  forwarded  by 
the  irruption  of  an  army  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent  territory,  on  the  pretext  of 
preventing  moral  contagion  ?  Could  it 
be  for  our  advantage,  at  a  time  when 
dl  the  despots  of  Europe  were  engaged 
in  making  war  against  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  to  suffer  an  aggression  which 
she  would  not  have  suffered  in  her  best 
days,  nor  in  any  days  but  those  ?  Could 
it  be  for  the  interest  of  mankind,  that 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  so  long 
contended  against,  should  be  propa> 
gated  again  by  a  disheartened  army 
on  its  return  from  an  unsuccessful 
straggle,  or  that  France,  being  victo¬ 
rious,  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
tnrning  her  attention  to  Germany,  now 
dissatisfied,  or  to  Italy,  that  only  wait¬ 
ed  for  an  occasion  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  Austria  at  all  hazards  ?  With  the 
papers  before  them,  he  thought  their 
Li^sbips  must  conclude,  that  the  mi¬ 
nisters  had  omitted  everything  which 
they  ought  not,  and  nothing  which 
they  ou^t.  But,  however  they  might 
differ  as  to  the  course  which  this  coun¬ 


try  had  taken  b  the  negotiations,  he 
could  not  conclude  without  expressing 
a  wish,  that  Spain,  committed  as  she 
was  in  a  contest  for  everything  that 
was  dear  to  man, might  succeed  agabst 
her  oppressor.  This  sentiment  was  na¬ 
tural  to  every  honourable  mind,  and 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  British 
people.  Spain  had  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  her  independence  with  a 
firmness  which  reflected  immortal  ho¬ 
nour  on  her  name.  His  Lordship  then 
moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  ex¬ 
pressing  high  condemnatbn  of  the 
conduct  of  France  and  the  allied  pow¬ 
ers;  strongly  disapproving  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ministry,  especially  in  having 
roposed  to  Spam  to  make  changes  in 
er  constitution  at  the  dictation  of  a 
foreign  power;  and  concluding  with 
earnest  wishes  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Spanish  nation. 

The  first  brunt  of  this  attack  waa 
met  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  who 
stated  his  expectation  of  having  heard 
a  very  different  tone  taken  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  mover.  He  expected  to  have 
found  him  urging  the  propriety  of 
going  to  war,  or  at  least  some  decided 
course  which  ministers  ought  to  have 
adopted  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  make 
out  anything  from  the  loose  language 
of  the  address.  When  France  repeat¬ 
edly  professed  her  anxiety  for  peace, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  that  she  might 
not  be  sincere ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
would  have  been  highly  indecorous  not 
to  have  appeared  to  believe  it.  The 
interposition  of  England  was  confined 
to  advice  and  remonstrance,  to  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  effect  which  the 
measures  of  France  would  have  tmou 
the  interests  of  other  nations.  The 
tone  which  she  held  was  conciUatory, 
but  it  was  much  more  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  effect  than  hostile  language, 
which  might  give  offence  without 
gaining  any  point.  England  did  not 
assume  a  more  decided  tone,  because 
she  was  anxious,  at  all  events,  to  avoid 
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a  war  j  it  wai  for  their  Lordihips  to 
uv  whether  that  policy  was  sound,  or 
wnether  this  country  ought  to  rush 
into  a  war  in  support  of  the  Spanish 
constitution,  and  what  was  called  the 
liberty  of  Spain.  What  was  the  cause 
of  Spain  ?— their  Lordships  could  not 
say,  with  anything  like  confidence,  to 
which  side  the  Spanish  nation  inclined. 
In  a  war  where  France  would  appear 
on  one  side,  and  England  on  the  other, 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find 
out  which  party  would  have  the  greater 
number  of  auxiliaries  in  Spain.  Divi> 
ded  as  the  Spanish  nation  was,  her 
people  split  into  parties,  and  taking 
different  views,  it  would  surely  be  most 
unwise  on  the  part  of  England  to  take 
any  hostile  step,  except  her  own  inte¬ 
rests  were  deeply  and  immediately  con* 
cerned.  It  was  no  doubt  the  policy  of 
Britain  to  watch  over  the  aggrandize* 
ment  of  France  ;  but  he  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  step  now  taken  by  that 
country  would  increase  her  influence 
over  Spain,  unless  the  majority  of  the 
Spanish  nation  was  in  her  favour.  The 
danger  of  a  political  connection  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain  was  much 
smaller  than  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
LouisXIV.,  when  Spain  was  a  power¬ 
ful  country — a  country  whose  finances 
were  as  flourishing  as  any  other  of  the 
states  of  Europe  at  that  period,  with  a 
navy  nearly  equal  to  France.  At  that 
period,  and  in  the  then  powerful  state 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  it  might  with 
justice  be  considered  dangerous  to  this 
country  to  have  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain  placed  on  the  heads  of  the 
same  family.  But  what  was  the  event  ? 
As  if  to  baffle  political  speculations, 
and  to  contradict  the  reasoning  of  po¬ 
liticians,  the  very  next  war  that  broke 
out  in  Europe  was  a  war  in  which 
France  was  the  ally  of  England  against 
Spain.  His  Lordship  even  urged,  that 
it  would  be  blameable  in  England  to 
take  part  in  the  contest.  Was  it  for 
England  to  say  to  the  allied  powers. 


that  they  should  not  interfere  with 
Spain  1  England  had  a  right  to  assert 
her  own  principles ;  to  proclaim  them  ; 
to  proclaim  her  interpretation  of  the 
rights  and  the  laws  of  nations.  But,  if 
other  powers  formed  other  views  ;  if 
other  powers  entertained  the  notion, 
that  principles  different  from  those 
acted  on  in  Spain  were  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  that 
nation  ;  had  not  those  powers  a  right 
to  assert  their  opinions  and  their  prin¬ 
ciples  ?  If  those  powers  felt  that  the 
constitution  of  Spain  was  likely  not 
only  not  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  but  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  they  had  a  right  to  act  upon 
that  opinion.  Nor  was  England  called 
upon  by  any  sound  motive  of  policy  to 
take  a  hostile  attitude.  She  might  dis¬ 
approve,  she  might  remonstrate,  but 
she  was  not  called  upon  to  draw  the 
sword,  strong  as  she  was,  able  as  she 
was,  to  enter  into  a  contest.  Nothing 
could  tend  more  to  make  France  for¬ 
midable,  than  a  war  with  this  country 
in  such  circumstances.  Every  party  in 
France,  even  that  party  which  was 
most  opposed  to  the  general  views  of 
government,  would  have  exulted  iu 
the  idea  of  a  war  against  England— a 
war  formidable  to  this  country,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  powers  of  the  continent. 
It  was  but  natural,  that  every  party  in 
France,  however  they  might  differ 
amongst  themselves,  would  cordially 
join  in  applauding  a  war  against  Eng¬ 
land.  France  had  undergone  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  seeing  her  capital  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  armies  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  of  whom  England  was  the 
chief.  France,  after  having  been  twice 
subdued  by  England,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
would  certainly  be  exposed  to  a  great 
temptation  to  go  to  war,  if  she  found 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  co¬ 
alition,  instead  of  being  marked  out  as 
the  object  of  its  vengeance.  His  Lord- 
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ship  represented  that  this  was  a  period 
when  Britain  stood  in  need  of  time  and 
repose,  to  recruit  her  energies,  to  hus> 
band  her  resources.  He  did  not  con¬ 
ceive,  even  in  the  event  of  France  suc¬ 
ceeding  against  Spain,  that  she  would 
be  anxious  to  provoke  a  fresh  contest 
with  Portugal.  Should  it  be  so,  that 
country  would  call  upon  England  to 
fulfil  her  treaties — England,  m  such  a 
case,  would  interfere,  not  as  the  ally 
of  revolutionary  governments,  but  in 
that  honourable  and  necessary  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  circumstances  and  trea¬ 
ties  would  place  her.  England,  in  her 
anxiety  to  avert  war,  had  advised  Spain 
to  make  some  alteration  in  her  consti¬ 
tution  ;  but  this  advice  was  not  given 
with  any  hostile  feeling,  but  in  the 
hope  that  a  constitution  which  admit¬ 
ted  of  so  much  improvement,  would 
have  undergone  some  modification. 
That  this  constitution  was  ill  calcula¬ 
ted  to  produce  tranquillity  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  Spain,  was  an  opinion  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  authority  of  a  work  not 
remarkable  for  its  adherence  to  ancient 
prejudices,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  from 
which  his  Lordship  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation : — 

We  find,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Cadiz  and  a  part  of  the  army,  the 
measures  of  the  Cortes  met  with  gene¬ 
ral  reprobation.  The  nobles  had  lost 
substantial  revenues ;  the  people  had 

Sained  only  abstract  rights;  those  were 
eprived  of  what  they  valued,  and  these 
had  obtained  what  they  never  desired. 
Some  were  shocked  in  their  opinions — 
somecurtailedoftheirauthority — some 
attacked  in  their  interests.  Amongst 
the  nobility  the  Cortes  were  levellers ; 
with  the  clergy  they  were  atheists  ; 
and  by  the  common  people  they  were 
coarsely  called  traitors.” 

England  suggested thatsomechanges 
should  be  made  in  the  Spanish  consti¬ 
tution,  so  as  to  afford  France  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  giving  up  her  threatened 
interference ;  but  England  never  re¬ 


quired  that  Spain  should  yield  any¬ 
thing,  and  least  of  all  should  yield  to 
a  demand  of  France,  which,  he  waa 
free  to  declare,  was  perfectly  intolera- 
able,  namely,  that  Spain  should  make 
amendments  in  her  constitution,  solely 
as  the  gift  of  the  king.  It  appeared  to 
him  very  unwise  for  Spain,  in  her  di¬ 
vided  and  distressed  state,  to  refuse  to 
consider  any  alterations  in  her  consti¬ 
tution,  merely  because  another  power 
unreasonably  required  them.  The  oath 
not  to  alter  the  constitution  for  eight 
years,  was  absurd  in  itself,  and  might 
have  been  interpreted  as  to  the  eight 
years  from  1812  to  1820. 

Lord  Holland  strongly  branded  the 
speech  now  made,  as  betraying  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  the  constitution 
of  England,  and  of  the  policy  which  it 
befitted  her  to  pursue  towards  foreign 
states.  Entirely  concurring  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  noble  Lord  who  made 
the  motion,  he  considered  the  House  as 
deeply  indebted  to  him,  for  rescuing  it 
from  the  shame  of  silent  submission— of 
not  daring  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  result  of  so  important  a  negotiation. 
He  knew  not  how  to  give  utterance 
to  his  feelings  of  disappointment  and 
indignation  at  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Lords  opposite.  What  was  become  of 
all  Lord  Liverpool’s  boasts  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  country, 
which  made  Britons  believe  themselves 
invincible,  and  the  lords  of  mankind  ? 
After  so  many  sacrifices  in  favour  of 
Spain,  were  they  to  see  unmoved  an 
aggression  made  upon  that  country, 
the  most  wanton  and  the  most  unjust 
that  history  could  record  ?  He  could 
not  escape  the  conclusion,  that  his 
Majesty’s  minister  had  been  duped, 
grossly  duped,  in  the  late  negotia¬ 
tions.  His  great  objection  to  the  whole 
of  the  course  pursued  by  our  govern¬ 
ment  was,  that,  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  negotiations,  there  appeared  to 
have  been  a  decided  preference  given 
to  the  interests  of  the  Bourbons,  (o 
21 
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the  total  negket  of  thoee  of  our  own 
or  of  other  countriee.  We  had  stood 
at  the  door  while  the  foulest  aggrea* 
sions  were  perpetrated  ;  though  there 
had  been  upon  our  parts  some  pouting 
at  first,  there  had  been  no  reluctance 
txpressed,  there  had  been  no  strong 
expression  of  those  feelings  which  it 
was  expected  would  have  actuated  a 
British  ministry.  The  noble  Earl  had 
not  stated,  that  the  constitution  of 
Spain  was  bad,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  amended ;  but  he  said,  fault  is 
found  with  your  constitution,  and  you 
must  do  so  and  so  to  please,  not  us,  but 
a  third  party.  Would  any  person  pre> 
tend  to  say,  that  our  ministers  abroad 
would  have  taken  the  course  which  they 
had  done,  were  it  not  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  Spain  to  aker  its  constitu¬ 
tion  according  to  the  suggestions  of 
France  ?  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
noble  Earl,  in  l)Iaming  the  Spaniards 
for  even  a  superstitions  attachment  to 
an  oath.  If  there  remained  among  the 
Spaniards  any  scrupulous,  stiff,  or 
punctilious  adherence,  even  to  a  fool¬ 
ish  oath,  he  should  bail  it  as  a  good 
omen  ;  he  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  respect  in  which  the  Spa¬ 
nish  people  held  any  solemn  engage¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  as  an  additional 
security  for  the  permanency  of  the 
constitution.'  Amongst  the  objections 
made  to  the  constitution,  he  found  it 
stated,  that  the  King  of  Spain  could 
not  marry  without  the  consent  of  the 
Cortes — that  he  could  not  select  a 
consort  of  his  own  free  will ;  next 
came  the  noble  Duke,  who  said,  **  that 
the  ktag  could  not  exercise  his  func¬ 
tions  ;**  and  then  came  the  famous  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  who  objected  that  the  Spa¬ 
nish  king  could  not  go  to  watering- 
places  ;  it  was  farther  urged,  that  the 
Chamber  or  Cortes  were  not  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  that  therefore  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  select  members  from  the 
higher  classes.  They  had  indeed  been 
torn,  that  the  Cortes  totally  fettered 
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the  hands  of  the  King,  and  that  he  had 
no  free  will  t  but  if  one  Chamber  so 
fettered  and  chained  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  why  was  it  that  a  se¬ 
cond  ChamMr  was  sought  for,  as  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Chamber  would 
(according  to  the  previous  statement) 
not  only  fetter  the  hands,  but  the  feet 
of  the  royal  authority  i  What  had 
been  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  upon  the  question  between 
France  and  Spain  f  Did  they  say  that 
France  ought  to  desist  from  all  ag¬ 
gression  upon  Spain  ?  No.  Did  they 
say,  that,  in  the  event  of  any  attack 
by  France  upon  Spain,  we  should  as¬ 
sist  the  latter  ?  No.  On  the  contrary, 
they  asked  Spain  to  make  certain  con¬ 
cessions  and  alterations  in  her  consti¬ 
tution,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  without  any  specific  understanding 
with  France,  Spain  must  compromise 
her  honour  in  making.  He  felt  cheer¬ 
ed,  however,  by  the  recollection,  that 
no  man  could  read  even  the  papers  laid 
upon  their  Lordships'  table,  without 
perceiving  that  Spain  possessed  cham¬ 
pions  who  were  able  to  defend  her 
against  the  insincerity  of  England,  and 
the  sophistries  of  M.  Chateaubriand. 
He  would  take  the  correspondence  of' 
M.  Miguel,  and  compare  it  to  the 
notes  ox  M.  de  Chateaubriand;  and 
though  the  latter  was  a  celebrated  li¬ 
terary  character,  he  would  dare  a  com- ' 
parison  between  the  correspondence  of 
the  two  ministers.  He  well  recollected 
the  case  of  his  highly  valued  and  es¬ 
teemed  friend,  (  Arguelles,)  a  man  who 
left  his  studies  in  order  to  serve  his 
country,  who  was  subsequently  exiled 
to  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  and 
who,  after  his  return,  used  every  means 
in  his  power  to  mediate  between,  and 
soften  down  the  feelings  of  the  people 
against  their  sovereign.  If  the  merits 
of  the  Spanish  constitution  were  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  opinions  of  such  men 
as  Miguel  and  Arguelles,  unbacked  by 
other  testimonies,  he  should  say  that 
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such  names  alone  were  sufficient  to 
support  it.  He  did  not  conceive,  that 
the  course  adopted  by  ministers  was 
that  which  was  calculated  to  preserve 
us  in  a  state  of  peace.  Whatever  mi¬ 
nisters  might  know  or  believe,  he  had 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  Russia  had  en¬ 
tered  into  a  treaty  to  support  France. 
The  words  of  the  noble  Earl,  “  Let 
them  come  and  try,”  were  bold  and 
dariug  ;  but  it  had  never  been  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  wise  statesmen  not  to  look  to 
treaties,  alliances,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  balance  of  power,  as  means  of 
preservation.  Did  the  noble  Lord,  or 
did  any  of  his  friends  near  him,  mean 
to  say,  that,  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
down  to  the  French  war,  there  had 
been  a  single  year  in  which  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  French  councils  upon  Spain 
did  not  operate  to  our  prejudice? 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  as  compared  with  other  pe¬ 
riods  of  our  history  ;  but  he  would 
challenge  any  noble  Lord  opposite  to 
ut  his  Anger  upon  any  period  of  our 
istory,  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
in  which  we  ran  a  greater  risk  of  total 
annihilation,  than  we  did  during  the 
American  war,  from  the  combined 
operation  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets.  Much  might  be  effected  for 
Spain,  by  merely  sending  a  fleet  into 
the  Mediterranean,  by  the  moral  effect 
of  the  concurrence  of  this  country. 

Viscount  Granville  justifled  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ministers,  and  conceived  that 
the  war  would  be  unpopular;  at  least 
there  would  be  a  strong  feeling  against 
it  among  the  mercantile  classes.  He 
moved  an  amendment,  expressing  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  papers  submit¬ 
ted  to  them,  and  their  satisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  negotiation 
had  been  carried  on. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  took  a 
ground,  as  it  were,  above  ministers, 
and  strongly  deprecated  tlte  doctrines 
held  by  Lords  Ellenborough  and  Hol¬ 


land.  For  this  country  to  have  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  quarrel  between  Spain  and 
France,  would  have  been,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  not  merely  injudicious, 
but  unwarrantable.  Neutruity,  not 
war,  was,  he  contended,  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  at  this  crisis ;  and  as 
sonte  noble  Lords  had  offered  up  a 

Er  with  their  arguments,  he  should 
f  the  example,  and  pray  to  God 
also,  not  that  this  country  should  be 
driven  into  war,  but  that  she  might 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  remaining  in 
peace.  His  prayer  was,  that,  if  ever 
Great  Britain  were  driven  into  the 
Held,  the  combat  should  be  for  self- 
defence  ;  and  he  was  not  afraid  to 
brave  the  obloquy  of  noble  Lords  op¬ 
posite,  when  he  added,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  another  prayer  to  God,  that,  if 
the  country  were  forced  to  arm,  it 
might  not  be  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  principles  as  were  now  advocated 
in  Spain,  and  reiterated  elsewhere. 
(Cheers  of  dissent  from  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  benches,  and  particularly  from  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.) 
He  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  sentiment  which  he  had  uttered, 
and  he  thought  the  illustrious  Duke 
opposite  ought  to  have  found  in  the 
history  of  his  country  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  him  of  the  danger  of  such  opi¬ 
nions.  The  sentiments  which  he  now 
uttered  were  those  which  he  had  long 
cherished— in  them  he  had  been  edu¬ 
cated — he  had  invariably  acted  upon 
them  throughout  the  whole  of  his  po¬ 
litical  life.  He  avowed,  without  re¬ 
serve,  that  he  could  not  feel  with  those 
who  expressed  such  an  interest  in  the 
present  state  of  Spain  ;  he  was  one  of 
those  who  could  not  forget  the  hor¬ 
rors,  and  miseries,  and  devastations  of 
revolutionary  war,  the  dreadful  result 
which  had  always  attended  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  revolutionary  doctrines  in  every 
quarter  of  Europe.  H e  was  sorry  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  Spain,  he  saw 
nothing  to  mitigate  his  aversion  to  the 
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moral  poison  of  anarchy.  Was  there  a 
noble  Lord  who  heard  him,  who  could 
reflect  in  his  closet  upon  the  present 
state  of  things  in  Spain,  and  then  put 
his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say,  whe¬ 
ther  he  did  not  at  this  moment  see  the 
spirit  of  revolution  as  ripe  in  that  coun¬ 
try  as  ever  it  had  been  seen  in  any 
other — as  ready  to  destroy  the  basis 
of  regular  government,  through  the 
means  of  the  same  instruments,  and  by 
the  same  political  agency,  which  had 
always  attended  a  similar  convulsion  ? 
He  would  appeal  to  the  ministers  who 
had  been  engaged  for  thirty  years  in 
stemming  the  fiery  torrent  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  principles,  to  pursue  the  same 
path  which  they  had  so  manfully  tra¬ 
versed  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  gave  a  short 
explanation.  Lords  King  and  Darnley 
strongly  supported  the  principles  of 
the  mover ;  while  Lord  Aberdeen  sup¬ 
ported  the  amendment. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  now  rose, 
and  from  every  consideration,  both  ge¬ 
neral  and  particular,  drew  the  most 
marked  attention.  He  stood  before 
their  Lordships,  not  only  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  had  carried  on  the  nego¬ 
tiations  at  Verona,  but  also  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cabinet  which  had  drawn 
up  the  instructions  upon  which  those 
negotiations  had  been  conducted  ;  and 
he  called  upon  the  noble  Lords  oppo¬ 
site  to  state  to  him,  whether,  at  the 
commencement  of  those  negotiations, 
they  would  have  taken  measures  of 
war  or  of  neutrality  for  the  basis  of 
their  future  proceedings.  Without 
going  into  all  the  details  of  the  papers, 
ne  could  prove  that  he  had  laid  down, 
in  the  most  distinct  manner,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  non-interference.  Besides,  he 
had  not  been  sent  to  Verona  to  argue 
the  correctness  of  those  principles,  but 
to  refuse,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  to  interfere  at  all  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Spain.  On  that  prin¬ 
ciple  he  had  stood  during  the  whole 


course  of  the  negotiations  ;  and,  from 
first  to  last,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  allied  powers  from  inter¬ 
fering  in  them,  by  urging,  at  one  time, 
those  difficulties  which  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  of  Spain  suggested  to  him,  that 
they  must  meet  if  they  persisted  in 
such  a  design  ;  and  by  stating,  at  an¬ 
other,  the  embarrassments  which  it  was 
likely  to  create  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  if  it  should  pertinaciously  deter¬ 
mine  to  carry  it  into  execution.  It  was 
asserted  that  he  had  beer,  completely 
duped.  Such  a  statement  he  begged 
leave  most  positively  to  deny.  If  noble 
Lords  would  only  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  over  the  papers,  they  would 
discover  not  only  that  he  had  foreseen, 
but  that  the  government  at  home  had 
also  foreseen,  the  probability  of  the 
French  cabinet  resorting  to  offensive 
operations.  But  though  such  was  the 
case,  was  it  his  duty  to  go  and  insult 
the  sovereigns  who  formed  that  Con- 

fress,  by  telling  them  that  he  disbe- 
eved  the  grounds  on  which  they  sta¬ 
ted  their  readiness  to  enter  into  discus¬ 
sion  i  The  noble  Lords  opposite  had 
expressed  an  anxiety  for  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  for  which  he  felt  thankful ;  but 
he  would  have  placed  greater  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  sincerity,  if  he  had  seen  no 
inclination  to  misrepresent  and  pervert 
his  language.  As  soon  as  he  under¬ 
stood  that  there  was  an  intention  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  by  force 
and  menace,  he  announced,  in  the  most 
determined  manner,  that  Britain  could 
be  no  party  to  such  proceedings,  and 
could  hold  on  this  subject  no  language 
in  common  with  her  allies.  He  thought 
himself  fully  justified  in  the  admission 
which  he  had  made,  relative  to  the 
corps  of  observation,  and  thought  it 
very  singular  that  those  who  objected 
to  it  should  advise  us  to  send  out  a 
fleet  of  observation  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  In  the  representations  he  had 
made,  he  had  taken  care  not  to  fail  in 
that  respect  which  all  must  acknow- 
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ledge  to  be  due  to  the  illustrious  iodi* 
viduals  who  formed  part  of  the  con¬ 
gress  at  Verona }  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  also  taken  care  not  to 
iail  in  his  dutj  to  his  country,  by  any 
relaxation  in  the  language  of  his  re¬ 
presentations,  which  were  made  in  the 
fullest,  the  fairest,  and  the  strongest 
terms  that  his  mind  could  suggest  to 
him.  The  noble  Duke  conceived  it 
was  only  necessary  to  read,  in  order 
to  justify,  the  memorandum  addressed 
by  him  to  the  court  of  Spain,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  induce  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  make  some  change  in  the 
constitution,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils 
arising  from  a  ruinous  civil  war,  and  a 
still  more  ruinous  foreign  invasion.  On 
these  statements  he  rested  his  defence, 
not  only  before  this  country,  but  be¬ 
fore  Europe,  and  all  the  civilized 
world. 

Earl  Grey  now  rose  to  support 
Lord  Ellenborough's  motion,  which 
he  did  on  bolder  and  more  decisive 
grounds  than  had  been  taken  by  any 
of  the  preceding  speakers.  Feeling 
that  the  balance  of  power  was  most 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  the 
trantjuillity  and  independence  of  Eu¬ 
rope  }  feeling,  likewise,  that  it  was 
fuoject  to  the  greatest  possible  risk  of 
destruction,  if  r  ranee  were  allowed  to 
complete  the  conquest  and  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Spain,  he  would  tell  the  noble 
Dulte,  that,  when  he  saw  this  country 
placed  in  a  situation  of  danger,  against 
which  every  country  ought  to  be  on 
its  guard,  and  against  which  this  coun¬ 
try  had  always  been  on  its  guiu-d  at 
every  former  period  of  its  history  ;  he 
would  tell  the  noble  Duke,  he  repeat¬ 
ed,  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  would 
have  made  those  temperate  but  firm 
remonstrances,  which  the  justice  of 
the  case  required  to  be  made,  against 
those  who  meditated  such  unjust  ag¬ 
gression  ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  oe 
would,  if  they  had  proved  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  have  supported  them  by  that  power 


which  God  in  his  wisdom  had  granted 
to  this  country.  He  deprecated,  he 
deplored,  he  lamented,  the  degradation 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  part  it  had  taken 
in  the  late  negotiations ;  most  of  all, 
he  lamented  that  the  name  which  was 
the  most  prominent  in  these  negotia¬ 
tions,  which  bad  entailed  such  lasting 
infamy  on  the  country,  should  be  that 
of  the  noble  Duke,  who,  on  other  oc¬ 
casions,  bad  shed  such  lustre  and  such 
glory  upon  it.  This  was  no  vain  com¬ 
pliment  on  his  part  to  the  noble  Duke ; 
be  could  assure  him  that,  proud  as  he 
felt,_and  every  Englishman  ought  to 
feel  proud,  of  the  glory  which  the  no¬ 
ble  Duke  had  acquired  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  his  talents  and  prowess  in  the 
field,  he  felt  no  less  ashamed  at  seeing 
that  glory,  so  acquired  and  so  main¬ 
tained,  tarnished  by  the  share  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  late  infamous  and 
disgraceful  conferences  at  Verona.  He 
did  not  accuse  the  noble  Lord  of  ha¬ 
ving  disobeyed  his  orders,  but  of  ha¬ 
ving  acted  too  much  in  their  spirit—. 
of  having  made  himself  an  agent  of 
negotiations,  which  were  attended  with 
such  disgrace  and  infamy  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  determination  of  preserving, 
on  occasion  of  such  an  event  as  the 
military  occupation  of  Spain  by  France, 
a  strict  and  undeviating  neutrality, 
struck  him  with  the  greatest  surprise, 
and  appeared  inconsistent  with  all  the 
principles  upon  which  Lord  Liverpool, 
in  particular,  had  hitherto  acted.  It 
was  with  a  degree  of  surprise,  from 
which  he  had  not  even  yet  recovered, 
that  he  bad  heard  it  stated,  that,  at 
all  events,  come  what  come  might,— 
Oh !  laudable  ambition  I  Oh  1  praise¬ 
worthy  resolution  !  Oh  I  strong  and 
well-disciplined  determination  to  car¬ 
ry  the  country  to  the  highest  pitch 
and  pinnacle  of  glory ! — that,  come 
what  come  might,  even  though  Spain 
should  be  subjugated  to  France,  and 
that  Kheme  pi  aggrandizement,  which 
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Louis  XIV.  had  contemplated,  but 
eould  not  execute,  which  that  ihuch 
gteater  nlan  Napoleon  had  likewise 
attempted^  but  had  attempted  in  vain, 
should  be  carried  into  execution  by 
the  stupid  and  imbecile  Bourbon  of 
the  present  day — that,  at  all  events, 
his  Majesty**  gfovemment  would"  not 
interfere  in  any  way  to  prevent  it !  In- 
atead  of  coming  to  a  determination  to 
preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  we  should 
have  gone  to  Congress  with  a  deter- 
ihination  to  protect  and  maintain  every 
principle  of  international  law,  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  independence  of  free  nations, 
to  uphold  the  system  of  the  balance 
of  power,  and  to  secure  the  country 
against  the  danger  which  it  was  bound 
to  avert  at  the  present  time,  quite  as 
much  as  it  was  in  the  past — he  meant 
the  subjugation  of  Spain  to  France ; 
or,  what  was  scarcely  less  pregnant 
with  danger  to  British  interests,  the 
ascendancy  of  France  in  the  councils 
df  Spain  by  the  military  occupation 
of  her  territory  and  resources.  Even 
the  principle  of  non-interference  was 
not  steadily  adhered  to.  Everj  decla¬ 
ration  of  it  bad  been  accompanied  with 
a  profusion  of  apologies,  which  seemed 
almost  to  justify  what  they  deprecated. 
The  British  cabinet  had  always  turned 
a  favourable  ear  to  France,  and  a  deaf 
ear  to  Spain.  The  concession  relative 
to  the  army  of  observation  was  greatly 
too  much,  when  the  obvious  fact  was 
considered,  that  the  Spanish  insurrec- 
tioa  wa*  entirely  produced  by  France 
herself,  and  by  that  army  of  observa¬ 
tion.  These  acts-^or  he  oug^t  rather 
to  have  said  these  crimes— on  the  part 
of  the  French  government  towards 
Spain,  were  too  notorious  to  be  de¬ 
nied  ;  nay,  M.  Villele,  on  a  recent  oc¬ 
casion,  instead  of  denying,  had  abso¬ 
lutely  demanded  credit  of  the  French 
Chambers  for  having  committed  them ; 
for  he  had  stated  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  defending  him‘self  against 
an  accusation,  that  he  had  not  done 


SS 

eUbugh  for  the  Army  of  the  Faith, 
that  he  had  done  everything  that  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  do,  Under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  be  had 
been  placed — that  he  had  provided  thb 
insurgents  with  money  and  arms  to  a 
very  Targe  amount,  and  that,  until  an 
army  was  on  foot,  it  was  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  do  anything  more. 
The  French  army  being  on  tne  Py¬ 
renees,  not  to  guard  France  from 
epidemic  contagion,  not  to  protect  her 
territory  from  nostile  aggtession,  but 
to  foment  insurrections,  and  to  kindle 
the  flames  of  civil  war  in  the  heart  of 
Spain,  the  continuance  of  it  in  such  a 
position  was  an  ofihnce  against  Spain 
of  which  she  had  a  right  to  complain, 
and  of  which  she  was  entitled  to  de¬ 
mand  the  removal.  The  British  cabi¬ 
net  knew  of  those  facts,  and  in  know¬ 
ing  them,  and  in  nOt  instructing  the 
British  negotiator  to  call  for  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  them,  absolutely  gave  its 
countenance  to  the  unjust  aggressions 
of  France.  What  was  the  principle 
asserted  by  the  French  government  f 
A  principle  most  odious,  most  unjust 
—to  dictate  to  another  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation  to  change  its  constitu¬ 
tion.  He  forbore  at  present  to  inquire 
what  was  that  constitution,  by  whom 
it  had  been  framed,  by  whom  it  had 
been  adopted,  by  whom  it  had  been 
acknowledged.  He  forbore  to  inquire 
even  what  debt  of  gratitude  the  Bour- 
botis  themselves  owed  to  the  Cortes  of 
Spain,  and  how  much  they  were  in¬ 
debted  to  the  noble  exertions  of  Spa¬ 
niards  for  the  very  throne  to  which 
they  had  been  restored.  No  man  va¬ 
lued  more  highly  than  himself  the  Bri¬ 
tish  constitution,  but  he  knew  that  it 
had  its  defects,  and  one  of  them  was 
that  the  House  of  Commons  required 
much  reformation.  But  although  he 
was  a  Xcalous  and  determined  advocate 
for  reform,  if  that  reform  were  insisted 
upon  by  a  foreign  power,  from  that 
very  moment  this  great  defect  would 
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become  sacred  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
would  defend  it  with  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood  acrainst  the  insulting  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  roreigner.  There  might  be 
noble  Lords  whose  hatred  for  freedom 
was  so  great,  that  they  would  rather 
see  France  triumph  than  Spain  victo¬ 
rious.  Something  like  that  sentiment 
he  had  heard  this  night  from  the  cross 
bench,  with  an  indignation  that  must 
be  partaken  by  every  honest  English¬ 
man.  He  did  not  believe,  that,  if  the 
course  now  recommended  had  been  ta¬ 
ken,  war  would  have  been  the  neces¬ 
sary  result.  It  was  his  sincere  belief, 
that  if  Great  Britain  had  used  the  lan¬ 
guage  she  ought  to  have  employed,  a 
secure,  permanent,  and  honourable 
peace,  would  have  been  the  result — a 
peace  settled  on  the  best  and  firmest 
foundation — the  character  of  this  coun¬ 
try  for  moderation  and  justice.  But  if 
war  were  unhappily,  and  he  would  say 
unexpectedly,  the  result,  we  should  at 
least  engage  in  it  with  the  highest  ho¬ 
nour,  with  the  cordial  affection  of 
Spain,  with  the  general  good-will  and 
wishes  of  Europe,  nay,  even  of  France 
herself.  He,  indeed,  would  have  coun- 
aelled  no  other  than  a  maritime  war— 
the  equipment  of  an  army  to  act  in 
Portugal  or  Spain  he  should  have  op¬ 
posed:  and  it  was  strange  to  him  to 
hear  it  said,  that  a  war  thus  underta- 
ken,  which  swept  the  commerce  of 
France  at  once  from  the  ocean,  and 
destroyed  her  colonies,  would  have  met 
with  a  popular  resistance  there.  He 
would  ask,  whether,  after  all  these  sa¬ 
crifices  of  honour  and  character,  peace 
had  been  secured  ?  France,  having  ob¬ 
tained  military  possession  of  Spain, 
would  have  the  means  of  restoring  her 
navy,  and  rendering  her  again  formi¬ 
dable.  In  an  attempt  against  this  coun¬ 
try,  she  w'ould  be  backed  by  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Austria  would  aid  her,  Prus¬ 
sia  lend  her  troops,  and  Russia  con¬ 
spire  with  the  rest  against  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  Success  and  its  conse¬ 


quences,  with  the  miKtary  character  of 
ue  French  and  their  love  of  glory, 
might  indeed  render  the  war  popular, 
and  Spain  might  reasonably  feel  irri¬ 
tated  against  Great  Britain  for  surren¬ 
dering  the  liberties  she  might  so  cheap¬ 
ly  have  preserved.  What  dangersmight 
not  then  surround  us  1  Let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  had  only  the  other  day  boasted, 
that  God  had  been  pleased  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  800,000  men,  to 
give  peace  to  Europe.  Peace  1  What 
peace  ?  The  peace  of  the  grave,  the 
silence  of  the  tomb  !  Were  tnese  ima¬ 
ginary  dangers  ?  When  the  **  monar¬ 
chical  principle”  was  once  established 
— when  liberty  was  driven  from  the 
continent,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
she  would  remain  unassailed  in  this  her 
last  asylum?  Would  the  despots  of 
Europe  tolerate  the  bitter  reproaches 
of  the  free  press  of  England,  or  the 
unshackled  discussions  of  her  indepen¬ 
dent  Parliament  ?  Suppose  the  war 
took  another  turn,  and  that  Spain  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  exciting  in  France  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit — suppose  the  dynasty 
which  we  had  squandered  blood  and 
treasure  to  restore,  were  threatened 
with  a  second  expulsion— in  that  case, 
said  a  noble  Duke,  this  country  must 
go  to  war.  He  (Earl  Grey)  trusted 
that  the  noble  Duke  was  singular  in 
this  opinion.  He  trusted  that  ministers 
had  already  given  France  to  under¬ 
stand,  that,  if  dangers  should  recoil 
upon  herself,  this  country  was  not 
bound  by  any  engagement  to  support 
the  Bourbons — that  they  had  forfeited 
all  claim  to  her  protection.  At  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  conceive  the 
war  could  continue  a  year,  or  even  six 
months,  without  our  being  involved  in 
it,  probably  at  a  more  unwelcome  time. 
He  could  not  feel  at  ease,  without  the 
consciousness  of  having  resisted  to  the 
utmost,  and  condemned,  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms,  this  most  unjust  and  wanton 
aggression,  and  thus  relieving  himself 
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from  the  foolett  disgrace  that  had  ever 
stained  the  honour  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  admitted, 
that  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  was 
much  more  distinct  and  intelligible 
than  the  address  itself,  which  was  ab¬ 
solutely  unintelligible,  and  which,  for 
the  sake  of  catching  a  few  stray  votes, 
had  been  framed  so  as  to  mean  any¬ 
thing  or  nothing.  The  question  of 
making  war,  or  remaining  neutral,  was 
of  the  gravest  and  most  important  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  ministers,  having  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter  alternative,  could 
with  no  propriety  assume  a  menacing 
tone.  All  Britain  could  do,  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  declare  her  own  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  interfere,  and  to  endeavour, 
by  every  kind  of  persuasion,  to  im¬ 
press  the  same  principle  on  the  allies. 
The  noble  Earl  then  referred  to  the 
divided  state  of  Spain.  Redid  not  ap¬ 
prehend  that  France  would  acquire  do¬ 
minion  over  that  country  in  the  easy 
manner  that  was  supposed.  What 
would  France  get  by  her  endeavour  to 
make  «-conquest  of  Spain  ?  He  would 
answer,  absolutely  nothing ;  unless  the 
whole -country  rose  in  their  favour — a 
circumstance  which  no  person  could 
contemplate — but  which,  if  it  hap¬ 
pened,  must  entirely  alter  the  whole 
question.  The  noble  Earl  did  not 
seem  to  reflect  on  the  situation  of 
Spain.  That  country  was  nearly  as 
large  as  France — abounding  in  mili¬ 
tary  positions— and,  from  its  moun¬ 
tainous  nature,  the  strongest  state  per¬ 
haps  in  Europe.  It  was  different  in 
every  respect  from  Poland,  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  adverted.  The 
virtues,  and  even  what  might  be  deem¬ 
ed  the  defects,  of  the  Spanish  charac¬ 
ter,  gave  to  the  people  greater  means 
of  defence  and  resistance  than  could  be 
found  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
What,  then,  was  the  prospect  of  France 
obtaining  that  sort  of  forcible  domi¬ 
nion  over  Spain,  which  would  not  be 
ruinous,  but  might  be  prejudicial  to 


this  country  ?  He  stated,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  that,  abhorring  this 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  he 
looked  at  it  with  more  apprehension 
as  it  regarded  France  than  as  it  re-' 
spected  Spain.  He  considered  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  France  as  most  unlikely  ;  and 
he  looked,  with  great  apprehension,  to 
the  effects  which  the  contest  would 
produce  on  France,  if  her  arms  did 
not  succeed.  He  entirely  differed  from 
the  noble  Earl,  as  to  the  idea  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  mere  naval  war.  Let  not  Par¬ 
liament  trifle  with  the  question.  If  it 
were  the  policy  of  this  country  to  as¬ 
sist  Spain,  it  must  be  done  with  all  the 
means  in  their  power.-  They  must  send 
an  army  there.  A  naval  force  would 
not  serve  their  views  in  the  least.  They 
might  sweep  the  sea  of  French  ships  ; 
they  might  subjugate  their  colonies  if 
they  pleased ;  but  beyond  that  they 
could  do  nothing.  After  the  first  three 
weeks  of  a  naval  war,theFrench  would 
laugh  at  all  the^  could  possibly  do.  If 
this  country  did  not  send  his  noble 
friend,  or  some  individual  at  the  head 
of  a  well-appointed  army,  they  would 
do  nothing  for  Spain.  Without  regard 
to  general  political  principles,  he  must 
declare,  that,  looking  to  the  state  of 
Europe — looking  to  the  bearings  of 
what  were  called  liberal  principles  in 
different  states — marking  the  extremes 
to  which  they  had  unfortunately  been 
carried  in  this  country  of  Spain — and, 
in  consequence  of  which  extremes,  he 
maintaiped,  that  any  person  who  de¬ 
sired  the  amelioration  of  those  consti¬ 
tutions,  so  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
liberty,  was  really  a  friend  to  it — he 
contended,  looking  to  those  principles, 
and  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  which  was  a  compromise 
between  the  principle  of  democracy 
and  that  of  monarchy,  that,  in  this 
conflict  of  opinion,  the  neutral  course 
was  the  proper  course.  What  might 
grow  out  of  the  contest  between  France 
aind  Spain,  no  man  could  say.  It  was 
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the  duty  of  thh  country  to  be  prepared 
for  anything  that  might  occur ;  but  at 
present  it  was  a  mere  question  of  chance 
—4  chance  of  preserving  peace  at  least 
equal  to  the  chance  of  going  to  war. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said  a 
few  words  in  support  of  the  address, 
and  urged,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Li¬ 
verpool,  that  the  present  was  not  a 
question  between  monarchy  and  de¬ 
mocracy,  but  whether  one  state  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  inter¬ 
nal  concerns  of  another,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  new-modelling  its  institutions. 

After  a  short  reply  from  Lord  £1- 
lenborough,  the  House  divided,  when 
there  appeared— 

For  the  address,  48 

For  the  amendment,  142 

Majority,  94 

The  grand  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  preceded  by  a  minor  dis¬ 
cussion  relative  to  the  Foreign  Enlist¬ 
ment  Bill.  On  the  17th  April,  Lord 
Althorp  moved  the  repeal  of  this  bill. 
His  Lordship  premised,  that  he  was  a 
decided  advocate  for  peace.  He  did 
not  even  agree  with  ministers,  that  we 
were  prepared  for  war.  He  conceived 
that  we  were  in  a  condition  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  most  pressing  necessity 
could  justify  our  engaging  in  it  He 
only  titought  that  ministers  ought  to 
have  vindicated  their  own  character 
by  putting  forth  the  strongest  decla¬ 
ration  of  their  abhorrence  of  the  me¬ 
ditated  injustice.  They  ought  not 
merely  to  have  drily  argued  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  France  as  to  her  interest, 
but  to  have  appealed  to  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  national  law  and  public  mo¬ 
rality.  As  to  the  immediate  proposi¬ 
tion  he  had  to  produce,  the  House 
would  acknowledge  that  all  that  could 
be  required  of  a  neutral  nation  was  to 
act  with  impartiality  between  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  ;  and  this  impartiality  was 
equally  maintained,  if,  as  under  the 
present  law,  we  said,  that  no  subjects 


of  the  state  ihould  be  allowed  to  enliK 
under  the  banners  of  either  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerents,  or  if  we  allowed  aid  to  be 
given  by  individuals  to  either  party. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  shook 
his  head  at  this  {  he  (Lord  A.)  was 
not  well  read  in  the  jurists,  but  the 
chapter  of  Grotius  on  the  Duty  of 
Neutrals  was  positive  on  the  point, 
which  it  laid  down  as  he  had  stated  it  t 
and  as  Grotius  generally  supported 
his  positions  by  quotations  from  an¬ 
cient  history,  he  cited  a  case  in  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  complained  to  the 
Athenians  that  the  Corinthians  had 
been  allowed  to  raise  troops  in  Athens, 
which,  said  the  Lacedaemonians,  **  We 
call  upon  you  either  to  prevent,  or 
to  permit  us  to  do  the  same,  else  you 
will  not  perform  the  duty  of  neu¬ 
trals.”  This  was  a  precisely  parallel 
case.  If  it  were  said  that  this  proceed¬ 
ing  would  endanger  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  France,  his  answer  was,  that 
any  war  declared  by  France  on  such  a 
ground  would  be  an  unjust  one,  and 
whatever  was  the  situation  of  this 
country,  he  trusted  it  would  never  fear 
to  make  resistance  to  an  unjust  attack. 

The  measure  was  supported  by  Lord 
Folkestone,  Lord  John  Russel,  and 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  observed,  it 
was  nugatory  as  to  preventing  soldiers 
and  sailors  from  entering  foreigpi  ser¬ 
vice,  but  it  was  detrimental  to  their 
interests,  because  it  subjected  them  to 
punishment  on  their  return ;  and  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  hands  of  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  the  power  of  depriving  them  of 
their  pensions.  In  spite  of  this  law, 
they  saw  the  independence  of  South 
America  achieved  by  the  patriotic  ef¬ 
forts  of  British  soldiers  and  sailors, 
acting  under  the  auspices  of  British 
merchants.  Now,  could  any  man  say 
that  it  was  fitting,  when  these  soldiers 
and  sailors  returned  to  their  native 
country,  that  they  should  be  subjected 
to  punishment,  instead  of  being  Wiled 
a#  the  liberators  of  a  great  country  ? 
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Tfaow  brave  men  might  auffer  incon- 
▼eoience*  they  might  suffer  imprison- 
ment,  but  they  conid  not  suffer  dis¬ 
grace  on  account  of  their  conduct  } 
because  they  knew  that  all  they  had 
done,  though  h  might  be  against  a 
particular  law,  was  free  from  any  mo* 
ral  crime.  Many  persons  had  asked 
him  to  give  them  advice  as  to  the  course 
they  should  pursue  with  reference  to 
the  war  in  Spain.  He  could  only  an¬ 
swer,  that  he  would  give  no  advice  on 
the  subject,  but  he  would  state  what, 
undertne  same  circumstances,  he  would 
do  himself.  This  he  would  say,  that 
if,  by  his  advice  or  service,  he  could 
give  any  assistance  to  the  Spanidi  peo¬ 
ple,  he  would  do  so  in  spite  of  any  in¬ 
convenience  or  punishment  he  might 
be  exposed  to  under  this  law. 

Mr  Canning  was  determined,  how¬ 
ever  severe  the  restraint  thus  imposed 
upon  himself,  to  confine  himself  strict¬ 
ly  to  the  question  before  the  House. 
The  mover  had  expressed  himself  de¬ 
cidedly  for  neutrality,  while  the  se- 
eonder.  Lord  Folkestone,  had  called 
aloud  for  war.  He  would  not  now  an¬ 
ticipate  upon  that  question,  but  wonld 
argue  on  the  principle  of  neutrality, 
on  the  supposition  of  which  alone  the 
present  question  could  have  any  prac¬ 
tical  application.  The  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  the  noble  lord  bad  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal, 
was  passed  fonr  or  five  years  ago,  part¬ 
ly  in  mitigation  of  the  statute  Taw,  and 
partly  in  confirmation  of  the  common 
lew  ;  the  fact  being,  that  the  common 
law  prohibited  the  transfer  of  military 
allegiance  to  any  other  power  without 
the  consent  of  the  Sovereign,  and  that 
the  statute  law  annexed  to  a  transgres¬ 
sion  of  the  common  law  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  certain  severe  and  sanguinary  pe¬ 
nalties.  When  pence  was  concluoed 
between  this  country  and  Spain,  in 
1614>,  an  article  was  iatrodnced  into 
the  treaty,  by  which  this  country 
bound  itself  not  to  furnisk  any  suc¬ 


cours  to  what  were  then  denominated 
the  revolted  colonies  of  i^in.  In  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  as  those  colonies  became 
more  powerful,  a  question  arose  of  a 
very  difficult  nature  ;  to  be  decided  on 
due  consideration  of  their  de  jure  rela¬ 
tion  to  Spain,  and  their  de  facto  inde¬ 
pendence  of  her.  The  law  of  nations 
was  entirely  silent  with  respect  to  the 
course  which,  under  a  circumstance  so 
peculiar  as  the  transition  of  coloniea 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  parent 
state,  ought  to  be  pursued.  It  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  know  how  far  either  the  sta¬ 
tute  law  or  the  common  law  was  ap¬ 
plicable  to  colonies  so  situated.  Icb^ 
came  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  act  of 
1818,  to  treat  the  colonies  as  actually 
independent  of  Spain  ;  and  to  prohibit 
mutually,  and  with  respect  to  both, 
the  aid  which  had  hitherto  been  pro¬ 
hibited  with  repect  to  one  alone. 
Thus  had  the  law  stood,  from  the 

5ar  1818  down  to  the  present  time. 

e  ought  to  observe,  that  it  was  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  full  and  impartial  effect  to 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
which  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  colonies, 
but  did  not  prohibit  their  exportation 
to  Spain  {  that  the  act  of  1818  de-^ 
dared  that  the  prohibition  should  be 
mutual — a  declaration  which  so  little 
deserved  the  character  of  bearing  hard 
upon  the  colonies,  that  it  was  in  fact 
an  extension  of  advantage  to  them* 
When,  however,  war  became  probable 
between  France  and  Spain,  it  became 
neoessary  to  review  these  relations.  It 
was  obvious  that  if  war  broke  out,  we 
must  either  extend  to  France  the  pro¬ 
hibition  which  already  existed  with 
respect  to  Spain,  or  we  must  remove 
from  Spain  the  prohibition  to  which 
she  was  at  present  subject,  provided 
we  meant  to  place  the  countries  on  an 
equal  footing.  As  far  as  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  ^as  in  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  remove  any  inequality  be- 
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tween  the  parties  simply  by  an  order  in  the  Spanish  army,  should  be  allow* 
in  CouncU.  Such  an  order  was  conse-  ed  to  re.enter  it  up  to  the  rank  of  ser* 
quently  issued,  and  the  prohibition  of  jeant ;  and  that  foreigners  who  had  not 
exporting  arms  and  ammunition  to  served  in  that  country  before  should 
Spain  was  taken  oiF.  By  this  measure  be  permitted,  with  all  their  hearts,  to 
his  Majesty’s  government  afforded  a  serve — up  to  the  full  rank  of  private ; 
guarantee  of  their  bma  Jide  neutrali-  "  so  that  here,  at  least,*'  he  continued, 
tv.  “  I  desire  to  consider  the  act,  for  is  no  very  strong  temptation  held 
the  repeal  of  which  the  noble  lord  hat  out  to  induce  the  co-operation  of  the 
moved,  in  precisely  the  same  point  of  military  spirit,  skill,  and  enterprize  of 
view.  I  desire  the  House  to  consider  this  country  in  support  of  the  Spanish 
whether  the  repeal  of  that  act  would  cause.  When  the  army  of  England 
not  have — not  the  same,  but  the  cor-  last  fought  in  Spain,  they  fought  in 
respondent  effect  to  that  which  would  favour  of  an  united  people  against  a  fo- 
have  been  produced  by  an  order  in  reign  foe.  How  altered  it  the  case  at 
Council,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  present!  Who  is  there  who  could  with 
arms  and  ammunition  to  France.  Sir,  to  see  Englishmen  on  entering  the  Spa- 
everybody  knows,  however  he  may  ab-  nish  territory  opposed,  not  to  the  foes 
stain  from  saying  it,  that  a  repeal  of  of  Spain,  but  presenting  their  bayo- 
the  act  in  question  would  be  a  repeal  nets  against  the  breasts  of  Spaniards  i 
only  in  words  as  respecting  France,  This,  1  confess,  is  a  sight  which  I 
but  a  repeal  in  fact  as  respecting  should  rather  not  witness.’* 

Spain.  Everybody  knows  that  such  a  The  motion  was  farther  supported 
repeal  would  occasion  an  inequality  of  by  Mr  Denman,  but  opposed  by  Mr 
operation,  certainly  not  intended  by  Lamb,  Mr  J.  P.  Courtenay,  Sir  J. 
the  noble  mover,  who  distinctly  dis-  Yorke  and  Mr  Wynn.  It  was  finally 
claimed  any  such  wish  ;  but  no  less  negatived  by  a  majority  of  216  to 
certainly  desired  by  some  other  sup-  110. 

porters  of  the  motion,  who  are  not  On  the  29th,  at  the  motion  of  Mr 
equally  impartial.  Whether  it  might  J.  Macdonald,  the  grand  question  came 
or  might  not  be  right  to  testify  a  par-  on,  and  so  eager  was  the  interest  ez- 
tiality  to  Spain  is  another  and  a  larger  cited,  that  it  was  prolonged  to  the  al- 
question.  I  am  arguing  on  the  assump-  most  unprecedented  period  of  three 
tion  that  the  policy  of  this  country  is  nights.  Mr  Macdonald  began  with  re¬ 
neutrality  :  and  I  maintain  that,  whe-  ferring  to  the  general  course  which 
ther  the  repeal  of  the  bill  ought  to  be  England  had  followed  during  the  last 
considered  as  a  right  or  a  wrong  mea-  war,  in  the  cause  of  Spain,  and  their 
sure,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  would  triumphant  success.  AUer  that,  a  dif- 
be  an  infraction  of  neutrality."  Mr  ferent  scene  followed.  Then  com- 
Canning  did  not  even  think  the  repeal  menced  that  scramble  which  charac- 
of  the  law  would  produce  those  bene-  terised  the  negotiations  at  Vienna— 
ficial  effects  to  Spain  which  had  been  that  disregard  of  the  interest  of  the 
anticipated.  Although  the  Spaniards  people — that  cutting  out  and  parcel- 
had  shewn  something  like  gratitude  to  lirg  of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe — 
the  English,  for  their  services  during  that  marked  contempt  of  the  attach- 
thelastwar;  yet, upon  the  embarkation  '  ments  and  ancient  relations  of  their  in- 
of  our  troops,  a  public  gratulation  had  habitants— which  disgusted  mankind, 
been  offered  up,  that  the  country  had  So  long  as  Saxony  and  the  Italian  re- 
been  cleared  oi  heretics.  Besides,  there  publics  were  remembered  in  language, 
had  since  been  a  law  passed,  by  which  so  long  would  disgust  be  attached  to 
foreigners,  who  had  previously  served  our  conduct  at  that  period.  We  sa- 
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crificed  »U  tbe  old  principles  of  policy 
which  had  characterised  this  country, 
and  became  satisfied  with  professions, 
and  for  whom  ?  for  the  unceasing  sup- 

ftorters  of  aggression  and  tyranny — 
or  those  who  commenced,  in  the  par¬ 
tition  of  Poland,  that  system  of  spoli¬ 
ation,  which  it  was  at  least  hoped  was 
terminated  at  Vienna  in  1814.  He 
insisted,  that  the  constitution  of  Spain, 
agunst  which  so  much  had  been  said, 
was  no  other  than  the  ancient  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  country.  There  never 
had  been  a  more  limited  monarchy  than 
that  of  Castile.  From  all  that  he  could 
learn,  and  from  the  most  likely  sources 
of  information,  he  did  believe  that  a 
most  malignant  exaggeration  had  been 
put  forth  respecting  the  existing  dis- 
sentions  amongst  the  Spanish  people. 
But  allowing  the  existence  of  these 
feuds,  in  what  country,  he  would  ask, 
where  a  revolution  in  the  government 
had  taken  place,  have  such  divisions 
not  existed  ?  Was  our  own  revolution 
perfected  and  accomplished  without 
two  civil  wars?  Taking,  therefore, 
the  two  halves,  as  it  had  been  said,  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  how  did  the 
account  stand  ?  In  favour  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  the  whole  of  the  landed 
interest— the  whole  of  the  commer¬ 
cial— all  the  liberal  professions — all 
the  knowledge,  science,  and  character 
of  Spain  ;  and  on  the  other  side  stood 
opposed  a  few  bigoted  nobles,  the 
whole  body  of  priesthood,  and  that 
portion  of  the  peasantry  who  were 
mere  instruments  in  the  bands  of  the 
former.  In  such  a  contest,  unaffected - 
by  foreign  violence  and  intrigue,  where 
was  the  moral,  the  real  equality  ? — Mr 
Macdonald  then  proceeded  to  take  a 
view  of  the  negotiations,  urging  that 
the  representations  of  this  country 
against  the  invasion  of  Spain,  had 
been  very  cold  and  inadequate.  Bri* 
tain  ought  at  least  to  have  declared, 
that  in  such  an  event  she  retired  from 
all  continental  alliances,  from  all  en- , 


gagements  to  support  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  remained  free  as  air  to 
take  such  a  course  as  her  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  policy  dictated.  He  doubted 
if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  have* 
proceeded  at  all  to  Verona.  The  uni¬ 
versal  belief  of  every  impartial  man 
was,  that  if  the  British  government 
had  acted  upon  principles  less  equivo¬ 
cal,  the  peace  of  Europe  would  have 
been  preserved.  But  even  should  the 
French  government  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  felt  disposed  to  take 
umbrage,  so  long  as  Great  Britain  sus-  > 
tained  her  dignity,  he  would  have  cared 
little  for  that  umbrage.  He  felt  as 
fully  as  any  man  who  heard  him,  the 
expense  that  her  exertions  had  already 
entailed  upon  her — he  was  deeply  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  necessity  of  recruiting 
those  resources,  which  she  had  lavish¬ 
ed  for  the  rescue  of  Europe,  but  he 
still  felt  that  she  had  not  lost  so  much 
at  to  have  incapacitated  herself  from 
still  taking  that  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  which  became  her  station 
and  her  character.  The  manner  in 
which  the  British  minister  had  sug¬ 
gested  a  double  meaning  to  the  French 
King’s  ^eech,  and  had  tendered  his 
good  offices  in  regard  to  Spain,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  a  disgraceful  truckling 
to  the  French  cabinet.  Still  more 
strongly  did  he  condemn  our  attempt 
to  force  our  mediation  upon  the  weak¬ 
er  party,  and  to  teaze  Spain  into  con¬ 
cession.  Happily  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  had  preserved  its  dignity  in  a 
manner  unequalled  in  modern,  unsur¬ 
passed  in  ancient  times.  Through  the 
whole  of  these  transactions,  he  main¬ 
tained,  that  we  had  shewn  a  partiality 
in  favour  of  France  and  against  Spain. 
Would  to  God  these  papers  had  not 
been  to  remain  in  our  archives,  the  per¬ 
petual  disgrace  of  our  foreign  diplo¬ 
macy.  The  honourable  gentleman 
concluded  by  pointing  out  the  ulti¬ 
mate  dangers  which  Britain  could  not 
fail  to  incur.  We  might  depend  upon 
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it,  thtt  the  hatred  which  tyrants  bore 
to  ut,  in  return  for  our  hatred  of  ty¬ 
ranny,  was  mortal  and  incurable.  The 
language  of  the  combined  monarchs  of 
continental  Europe  appeared  to  him  to 
be  perfectly  intelligible.  It  was  to  this 
eCFect — “  Wait  until  we  have  achieved 
the  immediate  objects  which  we  have 
in  view — wait  until  we  have  closed  the 
doors  of  every  legislative  assembly  re¬ 
maining  in  the  states  of  Germany ; 
wait  until  Austria  is  in  possession  of 
Italy;  wait  until  France  is  in  possession 
of  Spain  ;  wait  until  the  Russian  flag 
waves  on  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Mo- 
tea,  and  then,  proud  Islanders,  your 
time  is  come  I”  What  was  to  be  the 
issue  of  this  tremendous  conflict,  which 
was  to  decide  neither  more  nor  less 
than  whether  Europe  was  to  become 
one  vast  military  despotism,  it  baffled 
all  human  wisdom  and  foresight  to 
conjecture.  It  might  be  that  the  crime 
which  Buonaparte,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  failed  in  perpetrating,  might 
be  achieved  by  the  tyrants,  aided  by 
the  bigots  of  the  present  time.  Mr 
Macdonald  concluded  by  moving  an 
address,  expressing  to  his  Majesty  the 
dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  House  at 
the  conduct  of  ministers  in  these  dif¬ 
ferent  respects,  and  a  confidence  that 
a  tone  of  more  dignified  remonstrance 
might  have  had  a  nappy  effect  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Mr  Stuart  Wortley  express^  his 
entire  concurrence  with  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  in  the  late  negotiations.  It  appear¬ 
ed  to  him,  that  they  had  been  ably  con¬ 
ducted,  and  that  nothing  more  could 
have  been  done  without  committing 
ourselves  to  the  necessity  of  war.  Nei¬ 
ther  did  he  see  what  objection  there 
could  be  to  our  pointing  out  to  Spain 
in  a  friendly  manner,  that  it  might  be 
expedient  to  correct  some  of  those  de¬ 
fects,  the  existence  of  which  she  her¬ 
self  acknowledged.  Had  Spain  pos- 
Mssed  the.  means  of  resistance,  she 


would  have  chosen  most  wisely  in 
adopting  the  coarse  she  had  pursued ; 
but  at  tM  moment  she  madethat  choice 
she  was  totally  unprepared  for  repel¬ 
ling  attack,-— and  he  did  confess;  that 
be  thought  if  she  had  availed  herself 
of  the  friendly  intimation  of  England, 
and  had  given  way  in  some  little  points, 
it  would  in  no  degree  have  derogated 
from  her  charfieter.  At  the  same  time, 
he  felt  as  strongly  and  warmly  as  the 
honourable  gentleman  could  do,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
struck  at  all  the  principles  on  which 
our  constitution  was  founded,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  shut  the  door  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  into  any  state  of  anything  like 
rational  liberty.  Farther,  he  would 
say,  that  as  to  the  conduct  of  France, 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  perfectly  in¬ 
comprehensible.  In  his  opinion  the 
French  government  had  manifested  a 
degree  of  folly,  greater  than  ever  bad 
been  exhibited  by  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Mr 
W.,  however,  conceived  now,  that  our 
policy  was  decidedly  neutrality.  He 
therefore  moved  an  amendment,  ex¬ 
pressing  to  his  Majesty  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  House  in  the  policy  which 
had  been  followed  throughout  the  late 
negotiations. 

Mr  Thomas  Wilson,  (one  of  the 
members  for  the  city  of  London, )  de¬ 
clared  his  conviction,  that  the  majority 
of  his  constituents,  as  well  as  of  the 
people  in  general,  were  in  favour  of 
neutrality,  and  hoped  that  members 
would  persevere  in  the  course  which 
they  had  taken. — When  he  argued  in 
favour  of  the  policy  of  neutruity,  he 
wished  not  to  be  uniderstood  as  taking 
the  part  of  the  conduct  of  France  to¬ 
wards  Spain — ^it  was  a  conduct  which 
no  Englishman,  valuing  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  his  country,  could  see  without 
the  greatest  execration.  In  no  other 
terms  did  he  wish  to  characterize  the 
invasion  of  Spain,  or  the  efforts  of  the 
arms  of  the  faith,  to  organize  revolt 
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with  French  means.  These  were  acts 
which  no  E^oglishman  could  heboid 
without  entertaining  a  constitutional 
disrespect  for  the  government  which 
bad  ventured  to  violate  those  principles 
which  all  freemen  cherished. 

Mr  Hobhouse  could  not  refrain  his 
indignation  at  the  gross  failure  of  the 
negotiations,  and  the  degradation  to 
which  this  country  had  l^n  reduced 
by  the  conduct  of  ministers.-~He  beg* 
ged  at  the  same  time  to  congratulate 
the  House  upon  the  tone  and  tern* 

Eer  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  the 
onourable  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  amendment.  Here*  at  least,  they 
had  the  consolation  of  not  hearing 
language  fostered  by  British  hearts 
tainted  by  the  base  principles  of  fo* 
reign  despots  {  language  unfit  to  be 
heard  by  British  ears,  and  in  direct 
variance  with  every  principle  and  every 
feeling  of  which  an  Englishman  ought 
to  be  proud.  Such  language,  he  was 
grieved  to  say,  had  been  uttered  else¬ 
where,  in  a  place  to  which  he  could 
aot,  according  to  parliamentary  order, 
more  particularly  allude,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  uttered 
among  the  despots  at  Verona,  when 
sealing  the  destiny  of  freemen,  than  to 
have  reserved  for  utterance  in  a  British 
Parliament.  The  speakers  opposite 
had  in  fact  avowed  the  same  principles 
which  he  and  those  with  whom  he 
acted  had  declared ;  the  only  difference 
was  that  they  had  failed  in  arriving  at 
the  same  conclusion.  With  this  dif¬ 
ference,  they  agreed  upon  terms ;  they 
spoke  out  like  Englishmen  in  reproba* 
tion  of  despotism  and  injustice.  He 
doubted  much  if  Mr  Wilson  was  cor¬ 
rect  in  ascribing  a  coincidence  in  his 
own  opinion  to  the  majority  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  t  it  was  very  difficult  to  catch 
the  general  opinion  of  a  large  city. 
He  himself  represented  a  greater  part 
of  the  metropolis,  and  his  experience 
of  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents 
was  directly  the  reverse.  They  would 
have  made  any  sacrifice  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  a  firmer  policy,  and  would 
have  afforded  their  utmost  support  to 
a  government  bent  on  the  preservation 
of  the  institutions  of  freedom.  They 
would  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  go¬ 
vernment,  ready  to  make  war  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a 
brave  people  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
congress  of  European  Kings.  If  his 
constituents  would  not  support  a  war 
for  so  just  an  object,  he  should  give 
his  vote  against  them,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  resign  his  seat. — Mr  Hob- 
house  then  went  on  to  censure  in  de¬ 
tail  all  the  steps  of  the  negotiation, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  conduct¬ 
ed  too  evidently  on  the  principle  of 
sacrificing  all  to  that  cursed  monarchi¬ 
cal  principle.  On  a  clamour  being 
raised  at  this  expression,  he  said,  he 
knew  very  well  what  be  was  saying  ; 
he  was  addressing  an  English  House 
of  Commons,  and  surely,  as  this  prin¬ 
ciple  had  lately  been  expounded  by 
the  despots  of  Europe,  he  bad  a  right 
to  complain  of  it.  It  had  blasted  all 
the  fair  hopes  and  promises  that  bad 
been  held  out  to  the  nations  {  it  had 
rendered  null  and  void  all  the  mighty 
efforts  which  this  country  had  put 
forth,  and  had  defeated  the  object  of 
that  vast  expence  of  blood  and  trea¬ 
sure  which  was  intended  to  ensure  se¬ 
curity  for  ourselves,  and  to  establish 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  He  himself 
had  entertained  hopes  from  Mr  Can¬ 
ning’s  accession  to  the  ministry  ;  and 
he  understood  it  to  have  been  even 
laid,  in  the  retinue  of  Mettemich  and 
Nesselrode,  to  be  a  shocking  thing, 
and  that  they  had  got  a  radical  to 
deal  with.  Unhappily  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  preferred  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  path  which  had  been  trod¬ 
den  by  his  predecessor ;  and  was  will¬ 
ing  to  r^acrifice  the  glory  of  asserting 
the  honour  and  character  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  a  perseverance  in  the  fatal  sys¬ 
tem  to  which  that  unfortunate  noble¬ 
man  had  committed  himself.  He  ( Mr 
Hobhouse)  was  aware  of  the  delicate 
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und  upon  which  he  was  treadine  { 
knew  that  beneath  it  were  the 
“  cineres  adhuc  calentes"  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  minister,  and  he  was  willing  not 
too  minutely  to  scrutinize  his  demerits 
in  that  capacity.  He  could  do  all  but 
canonize  his  errors,  and  he  must  say 
that  the  policy  of  that  nobleman  was 
of  all  others  the  most  fatal  erer  adopt¬ 
ed  by  a  British  minister.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  member  contrasted  the  con¬ 
duct  now  held  by  Britain  with  that 
honourable  course  which  she  had  held 
during  the  last  war,  and  conceived 
that  there  was  no  adequate  cause  for 
the  change.  He  maintained,  that  Spain 
was  little  more  divided  now  than 
she  was  during  the  invasion  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  when  all  the  members  of  the 
Spanish  dynasty,  many  of  the  gran¬ 
dees,  the  principal  magistrates,  and  the 
constituted  authorities,  were  against 
the  independence  of  their  countiy. 
He  participated  with  those  honourable 
members  who  prayed  for  the  triumph 
of  the  just  cause  of  Spain  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  Spain  should  fall  or  succeed,  he 
trusted  that  the  members  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  House  of  Commons  would  shew 
that  they  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
former  glory  of  their  country,  and  that 
they  were  determined  to  maintain  her 
character  as  the  patroness  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  mankind. 

Mr  Bankes  concurred  with  Mr 
Wortley  in  the  system  of  neutrality, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  characterized 
the  aggression  of  France  as  monstrous 
and  horrid,  and  hoped  that  a  just 
punishment  would  fall  on  the  authors 
of  it — Mr  Baring  on  the  contrary  con¬ 
tended,  that  without  throwing  out  the 
alternative  of  war,  ministers  might 
probably,  by  a  tone  of  firm  and  vigor¬ 
ous  remonstrance,  have  deterred  France 
from  this  unjustifiable  step. 

Mr  Wilberforce  expressed  himself 
gratified  at  the  plain  language  which 
had  been  used  on  this  momentous  sub¬ 
ject.  No  language  could  be  too  strong 


to  apply  to  those  principles  which  had 
been  avowed  in  support  of  the  unjusti¬ 
fiable  aggression  on  Spain,  because 
they  were  principles  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  repressing  all  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  rising  liberty  which  the  nations 
of  the  world  at  present  enjoyed,  or  for 
which  they  had  procured  the  promises 
of  their  rulers.  Returning,  however, 
to  the  conduct  of  ministers,  he  must 
say,  that  on  looking  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  papers  before  the  House,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  they  had  manifested  a 
sincere  and  consistent  desire  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  prevent 
the  unjust  oppression  of  Spain.  He 
could  indeed  have  wished  to  see  a 
higher  moral  tone  preserved  in  those 
papers.  He  regretted  they  had  not 
said  something  more  strong  than  that 
they  would  not  co-operate  in  the  de¬ 
signs  of  France.  It  had  been  said, 
and  it  was  perfectly  true,  that  those 
designs  were  founded  upon  principles 
utterly  subversive  of  the  liberties  of 
the  British  constitution.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  have  protested  againft 
the  intentions  of  France,  as  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  national  justice 
and  honour.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  have  been  wrong  to  have  said 
anything  which  could  have  inspired 
Spain  with  fallacious  hopes  of  assist¬ 
ance,  and  have  induced  her  to  refuse 
such  concessions  as  were  at  once  com¬ 
patible  with  her  interests  and  her  ho¬ 
nour,  and  would  take  away  from 
France  the  very  shadow  of  a  pretext 
for  the  violation  of  her  independence. 
That  such  concessions  might  be  made, 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  ;  the  regard  which  he  felt  for 
the  Spanish  nation,  the  sobriety  of  his 
character,  and  the  coolness  of  his 
judgment,  combined  to  render  his  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  highest  value,  and  he  had 
advised  such  honourable  concessions, 
although  he  distinctly  disavowed  the 
principle  of  national  interference.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  conduct  of  the  ministers 
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fairly  and  honestly,  he  could  not  con¬ 
demn  them  ;  he  thought  they  meant 
to  consult  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  could  only  regret  that  they 
did  not  more  loudly  express  their  opi¬ 
nion,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
they  had  always  acted. 

Mr  Holme  Sumner  supported  mi¬ 
nisters;  Mr  W.  Whitmore,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  declared,  that  he  could  not  see 
in  the  lace  negotiations  a  single  proof  of 
the  sound,  open,  manly,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  feeling,  which  became  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Captain  Maberly  also  entirely 
concurred  with  the  original  mover. 
He  considered  it  a  mockery  to  offer 
our  good  offices,  and  then  to  remain 
cold  and  insensible  spectators  of  the 
grossest  injustice  and  most  aggravated 
injuries,  that  one  nation  could  commit 
against  another.  It  was  idle  to  say, 
that  if  we  possessed  the  inclination  to 
exert  it,  our  influence  and  interposi¬ 
tion  would  not  have  been  successful. 
The  manner  in  which  France,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  ruling  power  in  France,  con¬ 
ducted  itself  towards  Portugal,  was  a 
decisive  proof  that  if  the  English  mi¬ 
nistry  interposed  sincerely  for  Spain, 
equal  success  would  have  followed  the 
exertion.  Every  attentive  observer  saw 
clearly  the  objects  which  the  ruling 
power  of  France,  most  clearly  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  the  people  of 
France,  proposed  to  themselves— .their 
object  was  to  reinstate  themselves  in 
their  lost  privileges — to  restore  their 
feudal  immunities  and  tithe  claims,  and 
with  the  hope  of  securing  that  re.pos- 
session  they  felt  truly  that  the  services 
of  the  army  were  essential.  That  ar¬ 
my  was  to  be  attached  to  them  by  the 
opportunity  which  was  afforded  of 
conferring  honours,  rewards,  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Here  was  the  real  discovery 
of  the  views  of  the  French  ministry. 
The  law  of  election  had  placed  in  their 
hands  the  whole  of  the  legislative 
power — the  iniquitous  law  against  the 
press,  which,  for  an  infidelity  in  re¬ 


porting,  consigned  a  man  to  two  years 
imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and 
the  suspension  of  his  journal  for  the 
second,  destroyed  all  the  checks  which 
public  opinion  might  interpose — the 
extinction  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
transferenceofits  power  tojudges  whose 
adequate  salaries  made  them  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  hope  and  fear— all  these  vio- 
ktions  of  the  liberties  of  France  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  last  and  grand 
effort,  when  the  army  was  to  be  made 
the  instrument  of  extinguishing  all 
that  remained  of  the  freedom  of  their 
institutions,  and  restore  to  the  Emi- 
et  property,  privileges,  and  titles, 
she  was  successful,  our  own  liber¬ 
ties  would  next  have  to  stand  the 
siege. 

Mr  Curwen,  having  with  his  friends 
been  for  two  years  complaining  of  the 
distress  of  the  country,  did  not  see 
how  he  could  consistently  blame  mi¬ 
nisters  for  not  going  to  war.  In  the 
country  at  large,  he  believed,  that 
though  the  conduct  of  France  was 
generally  execrated,  war  was  regarded 
as  a  very  awful  thing.  Mr  Robertson 
and  Mr  J.  Williams  maintained,  that 
ministers  ought  to  have  taken  the  very 
highest  tone,  and  to  have  been  ready 
to  have  braved  war,  had  it  been  the 
consequence. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  the  first,  on  the  side  of  ministers, 
who  took  a  part  in  the  debate.  He 
began  by  observing,  that  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  had  acted,  on  this  occasion, 
under  a  peculiarly  awful  responsibility. 
It  was  impossible  that  they  could  shut 
out  from  their  recollection,  that  we 
had  but  just  concluded  a  long,  an  ar¬ 
duous,  and  a  most  expensive  contest, 
for  the  preservation,  not  only  of  our 
own  liberties,  but  those  of  Europe. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  his  Majesty’s  ministers 
could  contemplate  even  the  possibility 
of  the  renewal  of  a  war  without  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  pain. 
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At  tbe  same  time,  the  qoestioa  of 
cootinental  war  was  one  which  in  the 
deepest  manner  affected  the  rights  of 
•ations  and  the  independence  of  states; 
it  was  one  which  excited  the  strongest 
iinlings  in  the  House,  and  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  nation,  which  would  hare 
enabled  ministers  to  go  into  war.  The 
question,  however,  before  ministers, 
was,  how  so  great  a  calamity  could  be 
averted  i  He  called  it  a  great  calami¬ 
ty,  because,  looking  to  the  state  of 
Europe  generally,  looking  to  the  state 
of  this  country  in  particular,  be  felt 
that,  if  ever  ministers  had  a  paramount 
duty  to  perform,  it  was  that  of  main¬ 
taining  for  Europe  in  general,  if  pna- 
s3>le,  b  ut,  should  they  fail  in  that,  for 
this  country  at  least,  a  state  of  peace 
•nd  tranquillity.  With  respect  to  Spain, 
he  must  ( without  at  all  defending  the 
right  which  any  one  country  assumed 
of  enforcing  a  constitution  upon  her 
neighbour)  observe,  that  if  called  upon 
to  take  a  part  in  the  qiurrel  of  that 
country,  we  must,  in  doing  so,  act 
with  one  portion  of  the  population, 
and  against  the  other.  He  knew  it 
had  bwn  said  on  a  former  evening,  by 
the  honourable  member  for  Westmin¬ 
ster  (  Mr  Hobhouse, )  that  all  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  well-informed  persons  in 
Spain  were  in  favour  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  only  remained  op¬ 
posed  to  it  the  priests  and  the  othn* 
Ignorant  persons  in  the  country.  This 
might  be,  and  perhaps  was,  very  true, 
and  yet  it  did  not  shake  his  own  posi¬ 
tion.  If  the  priests,  and  the  other  per¬ 
sons  opposed  to  the  Spanish  constitu¬ 
tion,  were  ignorant,  it  was  more  their 
misfortune  than  their  fault ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  ignorant  or  not,  we,  in  joining 
the  constitutionalists,  must  necessarily 
oppose  those  priests,  and  thereby  cause 
a  civil  war  in  Spain.  In  making  these 
observations,  he  begged  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  in  any  way  opposed  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  or  a  free  constitution. 
He  knew  not  how  he  could  pretend  to 


address  that  House,  were  he  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  deny,  that  the  possession  of  a 
free  constitution  was  a  blessing  to 
Spain,  as  it  must  be  to  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  Would  any  man  venture  to  say 
that  ministers,  in  the  course  they  had 
taken,  had  manifested  any  indifference 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  had  shewn 
any  reluctance  to  extend  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  freedom  which  we  ourselves 
so  happily  enjoyed?  He  begged  to 
assure  the  House,  that  this  was  not 
the  principle  upon  which  his  Majesty's 
ministers  had  acted.  If  they  had  shewn 
any  hesitation  in  interfering  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Spain,  that  hesitation  was  much 
increased  by  the  reflection,  that  there 
existed  a  civil  war  in  that  country,  and 
that  the  success  of  one  party  could 
not  be  achieved  without  the  disper¬ 
sion,  if  not  the  annihilation,  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  population. 
England  could  have  taken  no  active 
It  in  this  dispute,  without  placing 
rself  between  two  contending  fac¬ 
tions,  and  exciting  the  one-half  of  the 
population  against  the  other ;  and  this, 
too,  without  the  power  of  securing 
success  to  the  party  whose  cause  she 
espoused.  The  continent  presented  a 
state  of  things  highly  unsatisfactory ; 
it  was  a  contest  of  power  against  re¬ 
volution  ;  and  while  we  refuse  to  join 
the  former,  we  ought  to  be  cautious 
also  of  embarking  with  the  Utter.  It 
had  been  urged  Ust  night,  that  it 
would  be  only  a  small  war — that  we 
would  merely  put  down  the  French 
navy.  Good  God  1  who  was  there, 
who,  when  once  the  flame  of  war  was 
kindled,  could  pretend  to  point  out 
where  it  would  stop  ?  Once  embarked 
into  a  war,  who  could  venture  to  say 
to  what  particuUr  description  of  force 
we  should  be  able  to  confine  ourselves  i 
Ministers  had  been  accused  of  gulling 
and  deluding  the  people ;  and  they 
would  have  done  so  indeed,  had  they 
held  out  such  representations.  Mr 
Robinson  then  u^ertook  to  shew. 
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that  ministers  had  done  everything  of 
which  circumstances  admitted,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  continental  powers  from  per¬ 
severing  in  their  present  designs.  It 
was  said,  that  we  ought  to  have  used 
a  high  tone  of  remonstrance  ;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  understand  or  define 
the  meaning  of  this  term.  Could  they 
with  propriety  have  adopted  that  tone 
of  invective  and  sarcasm,  which  had 
been  employed  by  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen  opposite,  and  which,  he  admit¬ 
ted,  they  had  a  right  to  employ  ?  No¬ 
thing  was  easier  than  to  deal  out  the 
harshest  terms,  the  grossest  invectives  ; 
but  this  was  not  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  in  diplomatic  transactions.  It 
was  peculiarly  improper,  when  we  had 
close  connections  with  these  powers, 
which  we  could  not  cut  at  once.  If 
the  ^at  powers  were  averse  to  liber¬ 
ty,  Tan  ignoble  sentiment,  he  admit¬ 
ted,  )  our  best  plan  was  to  use  the  ar- 
guments  best  fitted  to  persuade  them 
out  of  it.  The  Chancellor  then  read 
an  extract  from  Lord  Castlereagh's 
confidential  minute  to  the  four  allied 
courts  in  May  1820,  where  he  disa¬ 
vowed  altogether  any  idea  of  the  al¬ 
liance  being  formed  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
terference  with  otherstates,  and  concei¬ 
ved,  that  such  an  application  of  it  was 
the  most  calculated  to  destroy  its  real 
utility.  He  was  the  more  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
passage,  because  its  author,  his  lament¬ 
ed  friend,  had  been  represented  as  in 
league  with  the  despots  of  Europe. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  minister 
in  England  whose  character  has  been 
more  constantly  or  more  completely 
misrepresented.  He  conceived  a  re¬ 
ference  to  this  single  paragraph  suffi¬ 
cient  to  disprove  the  charges  against 
him.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  public 
paper.  It  was  never  meant  to  furnish 
a  defence,  or  to  establish  a  case  ;  but 
it  was  a  secret  document,  privately 
communicated  to  those  powerson  whom 
it  was  intended  to  produce  an  effect. 
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It  was  meant  to  convey  the  generous 
impression  and  feeling  of  the  noble 
lord  himself,  and  of  the  government 
to  which  he  was  attached.  It  was  an  in¬ 
disputable  testimony  of  his  real  charac¬ 
ter.  Ministers  had  on  this  occasion 
employed  every  possible  effort  to  avert 
the  hostile  proceedings  |  and  they  had 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  reduce  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  one  between  France  and  Spain. 
They  would  not  have  been  justified, 
with  regard  to  Spain,  in  refusing  their 
mediation,  and  giving  that  country 
their  best  advice.  In  the  advice  which 
we  gave  to  Spain,  there  was  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
friend,  and  nothing  insulting  to  Spain. 
We  asked  her  to  do  nothing  that  did 
not  necessarily  follow  from  her  request 
to  us  to  interpose  our  good  offices.  It 
was  clear  that  no  reconciliation  could 
be  brought  about,  except  by  means  of 
concession.  It  was  left  to  Spain  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  she  could  do  so  with¬ 
out  compromising  her  honour,  in  aban¬ 
doning  the  tone  which  she  had  been 
obliged  to  assume  towards  France.— 
Spain  never  felt  that  we  had  done  any¬ 
thing  hostile  towards  her  in  suggesting 
that  she  should  modify  her  institutions. 
She  certainly  did  not  accept  the  pro¬ 
position,  and  there  the  negotiations  ter¬ 
minated. 

The  next  speaker  was  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  whose  views  were  looked 
to  with  peculiar  interest,  from  his  pro¬ 
found  study  of  international  laws  and 
principles.  He  began  with  stating,  that 
although  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
tone  and  character  which  his  country 
had  adopted  during  the  late  negotia¬ 
tions — though  he  was  still  less  satisfied 
with  the  defence  of  these  negotiations, 
there  was  one  thing  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  namely, 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  every 
man  in  that  House  in  reprobating  the 
atrocious  and  unprincipled  attack  which 
France  had  made  against  Spain.  He 
had  heard  on  the  preceding  night,  both 
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from  the  members  for  Yorkshire  and 
London — the  organs  as  thej  undoubt- 
edljr  were  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  this 
nation— -that  their  constituents  viewed 
the  interference,  the  hostile  interfe¬ 
rence,  of  France  towards  Spain,  with 
execration.  Mr  Bankes  also,  though 
he  had  counselled  **  ignoble  ease,”  had 
declared  himself  **  not  behind  in  hate  ;** 
and  Mr  Wilberforce’s  proverbial  mo¬ 
deration  gave  peculiar  authority  to  his 
censure,  when  he  declared,  that  since 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  directed  the 
French  councils,  the  principles  of  ho¬ 
nour  no  longer  inhabited  that  country 
where  formerly  a  spirit  of  honourable 
feeling,  approaching  almost  to  chival¬ 
ry,  was  presumed  to  dwell.  He  re¬ 
joiced  that  there  was  not  a  single  ex¬ 
ception  to  that  unanimity  upon  which, 
though  many  had  observed  before,  he 
could  not  yield  the  delight  of  dwell¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  in  any  other  place  an  indi¬ 
vidual  was  to  be  found,  forming  an 
exception  to  the  general  unanimity, 
wherever  he  lurked,  the  public  opinion 
of  the  people  of  England  had  exclud¬ 
ed  such  a  sentiment  from  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  that  opinion  had  silenced 
if  it  could  not  convert  so  unworthy  a 
sentiment.  He  could  not,  however, 
concur  in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
delicate  language  which  should  be  used 
in  such  circumstances.  This  reminded 
him  of  those  nice  critics  alluded  to  by 
Pope,  who  “  lashed  no  sort  of  vice” 
unless  in  the  most  covert  and  softened 
terms.  However  this  might  suit  the 
delicate  ears  and  soft  dispositions  of 
some,  he  trusted  that  no  member  in 
that  House  would,  on  that  account, 
subdue  or  discipline  that  moral  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  stigmatised  the  tur¬ 
pitude  and  treachery  of  a  government 
who  made  war  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  human  mind— upon  any  impro¬ 
ved  arrangements  of  the  government 
of  another  country.  His  honourable 
friend,  the  member  for  Taunton,  had, 
on  the  preceding  night,  in  a  speech  fa¬ 
vourable  to  no  intemperate  opinion,  but 


full  of  a  generous  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  clearly  shewn  that  the  question 
had  not  been  as  to  peace  or  war — that 
he  observed,  and  justly,  was  not  the  al¬ 
ternative.  The  common  plan  of  every 
minister  who  for  the  last  century  and 
a  half  had  been  convicted  of  any  bung¬ 
ling  negotiation,  was,  **  Do  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  plunge  the  country  again  in 
war  ?*’  The  question  was  not  ^at  we 
were  to  do  now,  but  what  we  ought 
to  have  done  in  October,  November, 
and  December  last — The  honourable 
gentleman  rejected  altogether  the  ar- 
ument  founded  upon  Spain  being  a 
ivided  country.  He  knew  but  of  one 
party  in  Spain — those  who  upheld  her 
independence  against  the  machinations 
and  arms  of  France.  He  did  not  mean 
those  apostates,  those  rebels,  those 
wretches,  whose  names  could  not  but ' 
be  consigned  to  infamy  in  any  country 
where  freedom  was  respected.  He  did 
not  seek  for  those  who  said  that  they 
were  for  England,  nor  for  those  who 
said  that  they  were  for  France,  but  he 
sought  out  those  who  were  for  Spain, 
the  true  Spaniards,  who  loved  their 
country  for  their  country’s  sake.  What 
were  the interestsof  England  in  Spain? 
That  Spain  should  be  independent; 
that  Spain  should  not  be  under  the 
power  of  England’s  natural  rival ;  that 
France  should  not  be  allowed  to 
aggrandize  herself  to  the  injury  of 
Great  Britain.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  to  speak  of  divisions  in  Spain 
would  be  improper  ;  for  if  divisions  or 
dissensions  existed  in  Spain,  they  had 
been  fomented  by  the  invaders  who 
now  assailed  the  freedom  of  all  parties. 
It  had  never  been  considered  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  that  a 
just  war  was  not  to  be  undertaken, 
from  the  fear  of  its  becoming  unpopular 
with  the  enemy.—”  As  1  could  not 
menace,”  said  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  ”  I  acquiesced.” — What  1 
between  acquiescence  and  menace, 
was  there  no  medium  ?  between  the 
two  poles  of  human  conduct,  accord- 
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ance  and  menace*,  was  there  no  one 
line  of  conduct  which  Great  Britain 
could  adopt  ?  Between  parliamentary 
discussions  and  diplomatic  language, 
there  was  a  rast  discordance,  yet  he 
was  persuaded  that  there  was  not  in 
that  House  a  member,  who  could  not 
in  five  minutes  find  numberless  modes 
of  expressing  his  sentiments  relative  to 
the  invasion  of  Spain,  in  other  words, 
than  **  the  unnecessary  assumption  of 
authority."  It  was  indeed  strange  in 
the  history  of  British  diplomacy  to 
find,  that  in  proportion  as  afiPairs  re* 
(^uired  a  strong  expression  of  the  sen* 
timents  of  the  nation,  so  the  language 
of  the  present  government  became 
weaker.  Thus  on  the  first  occasion  of 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  British 

f government  relative  to  the  possibi- 
ity  of  an  invasion  of  Naples  by  the 
allied  sovereigns,  the  language  had 
been  strong  ;  on  the  second,  when  the 
occupation  had  been  actually  at¬ 
tempted,  it  had  been  weaker ;  and 
thirdly,  now  when  the  most  atrocious 
crime  of  modern  times  against  the  free* 
dom  of  a  brave  and  generous  nation 
was  about  to  be  committed,  instead  of 
censure  being  hurled  against  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  it,  they  bad  been  treated 
with  lenity,  if  not  with  respect.  But 
the  British  diplomatists  gained  at  Ve* 
rona — so  said  the  right  honourable  se¬ 
cretary  : — gained  what  f  A  reference 
of  the  affairs  of  Spain  to  those  furious 
fanatics,  the  ultras  of  France — a  re¬ 
ference  which,  therefore,  even  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  being  proposed,  to 
the  last  instant  of  its  futile  considera¬ 
tion,  it  had  been  evident  to  every 
man  of  ingenuous  feelings,  would  never 
be  successful.  The  negotiations  were 
neither  calculated  to  support  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  nations,  and  of  the  British 
nation  in  particular  {  nor  the  balance 
of  power  ;  nor  were  they  consistent 
with  the  treaties  into  which  Britain 
had  entered ;  nor  would  they  stand  the 
test  of  those  negotiations  in  which  she 
had  acted  with  honour.  The  military 


occupation  of  Spain  would  be  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  balance  of  power ;  yet  that 
principle  of  European  policy,  respect¬ 
ing  the  inviolability  of  which  so  much 
had  been  said,  in  support  of  which  so 
much  had  been  written,  and  to  defend 
which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed, 
was  now  either  forgotten  or  neglected 
—Jiiit  hac  tapientia  ouondam— al¬ 
though  it  bad,  in  times  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  whom  Great  Britain 
boasted,  been  regarded  as  the  choicest 
means  of  preserving  the  liberties  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  especially  in  the  smaller 
states,  where  freedom  loved  most  to 
dwelL  Even  considering  the  matter 
in  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  ac¬ 
tual  treaties,  the  present  measures  of 
France  appeared  incompatible  with 
the  security  of  Portugal,  which  we 
were  bound  to  protect  ;  but  after 
Spain  was  conquered,  she  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  attacked,  and  would  fall  an 
easy  victim  ;  for  the  promise*  of  the 
French  government  were  both  vague, 
and  very  little  to  be  depended  upon. 
Was  our  own  security  then  in  no  ha¬ 
zard  ? — At  the  very  moment  when  we 
were  considering  about  the  existence 
of  Ireland — at  a  time  when  she  was 
tom  with  factions  from  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  system  which  had  been  adopted 
of  giving  an  ascendency  to  the  few 
over  the  many  in  that  country,  we 
should  make  no  threat,  use  no  vigor¬ 
ous  means  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
circumstances  which  would  place  Fer- 
rol  and  Cadiz  in  the  hands  of  our 
dangerous  rival ;  which  would  prevent 
the  acquisition  by  France  of  that  in¬ 
fluence  over  Spain,  which  it  had  been 
her  invariable  practice  to  wield  against 
us  ?  In  Elizabeth's  time  there  was 
much  talk  of  nations  and  little  of 
kings.  Now  we  heard  nothing  of  na¬ 
tions,  but  everything  of  kings.  The 
House  might,  perhaps,  be  surprised 
that  he  diner^  from  most  of  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friends  in  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  fate  of  his  Majesty 
King  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  There  was 
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no  sovereign  in  Europe^  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  sovereign  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  was  to  him  an  object  of  so 
much  interest,  or  about  whose  safety 
he  was  more  solicitous.  This  feeling 
did  not  arise  so  much  from  admiration 
of  his  virtues,  or  respect  for  his  many 
amiable  qualities,  as  from  a  wish  that 
his  safety  might  continue  a  monument 
of  the  magnanimity,  the  generosity, 
the  manly  forbearance  of  those  pa¬ 
triots,  who  now  struggled  with  such 
ardent  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  That  Ferdinand  might  long 
live  to  afford  a  striking  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  mild  forbearance  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous  men  by  whom  he  was  surround¬ 
ed,  and  the  unrelenting  tyranny  of  the 
despots  who  would  crush  them,  was 
his  most  earnest  prayer.  That  they 
might  live  to  accomplish  their  glorious 
task,  he  also  ardently  hoped.  If  they 
did  fail,  their  example  would  remain 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  liberty  amongst 
mankind  ;  but  to  do  so  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  pure,  spotless,  unstained, 
kind,  merciful,  forbearing,  and  forgi¬ 
ving.  There  was  one  amongst  them 
whom  he  almost  envied,  even  in  the 
misfortunes  to  which  he  had  been  ex¬ 
posed.  He  envied  Arguelles  in  his  ge¬ 
nius,  in  his  eloquence  ;  he  envied  him 
the  being  foremost  amongst  the  asser- 
tors  of  Spanish  liberty ;  but  for  no¬ 
thing  did  he  envy  him  so  much  as  for 
that  nobleness  of  nature  which  he 
evinced  in  administering  to  the  wants, 
attending  to  the  comh>rts,  studying 
even  the  delicacies  of  that  man,  who 
had  previously  consigned  him  to  work 
as  a  common  soldier,  exposed  to  the 
burning  heat  of  an  African  climate. 

Mr  Peel  observed,  that  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  not  attempted  to  reply  to  a  single 

{>osition  in  the  speech  of  the  Chancel- 
or  of  the  Excheqner.  Indeed,  though 
he  had  begun  with  a  short  criticism  on 
the  negotiations,  the  whole  of  his 
speech  and  of  his  appeals  to  the  pas¬ 
sions,  the  reason,  and  the  judgment 


of  the  House,  went  to  recommend  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  question  then 
was,  did  the  honour  of  the  country, 
and,  if  the  honour,  did  the  interests  of 
the  country,  render  it  necessarvthat  we 
should  become  a  party  to  the  war  ? 
Did,  then,  the  honour  of  the  country 
require  of  us  war  ?  He  boldly  answer¬ 
ed,  No.  Did  its  interests  i  He  again 
boldly  answered.  No.  Did  the  faith 
of  the  treaties  ?  Once  more  he  boldly 
answered.  No.  Did  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  England  i  Again  he  boldly 
answered.  No.  Did  the  government 
of  Spain  ?  Again  and  again  he  boldly 
answered,  No.  The  balance  of  power 
he  did  not  conceive  to  be  in  any  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  military  occupation  of 
Spain  by  France,  against  the  will  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  he 
was  prepared  to  go  much  further ;  he 
was  prepared  to  contend  that  the  mi¬ 
litary  occupation  of  Spain  by  France, 
instead  of  being  such  a  source  of 
strength  to  France  as  would  disarrange 
the  balance  of  power,  would  be  to  her 
a  source  of  incurable  weakness  ;  and 
instead  of  benefiting  would  greatly 
tend  to  retard  and  paralyze  her  in  all 
her  future  operations.  In  regard  to 
the  honourable  gentleman’s  references 
to  what  had  been  formerly  done  by 
England,  nothing  was  more  inconclu¬ 
sive  than  these  general  references  to 
history,  in  which  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  not  brought  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  con¬ 
trasted  it  with  that  of  his  Majesty’s 
government  at  present,  evidently  in¬ 
tending  to  draw  a  contrast  highly  to 
their  disadvantage  and  humiliation. 
Why,  he  would  ask,  did  Elizabeth 
assist  the  Flemish  subjects  of  Philip, 
in  their  endeavours  to  throw  off  their 
connection  with  him  i  Solely  because 
it  was  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
England,  which  was  a  just  and  legiti¬ 
mate  cause  of  war.  They  had  been 
toW,  that  in  the  struggle  between 
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PhiHp  and  his  Flemish  subjects,  £Kxa> 
beth  had  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of 
the  latter^  because  she  preferred  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  character  of  a  chanapion 
for  liberty  to  appearing  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  ally  to  despotism.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  history  of  that  period  would 
prove  beyond  all  dispute)  that  such  a 
statement  was  nothing  but  romance. 
For  what  was  the  period  at  which  site 
first  lent  her  assistance  to  the  Fle-i 
mings  ?  It  was  not  until  the  recall  of 
the  Duke  of  Alba — it  was  not  until 
he  had  boasted  that  he  had  brought 
18,000  individuals  to  a  public  death  on 
the  scaffold  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
excruciating  torments — it  was  not  un¬ 
til  he  had  taken  Antwerp  and  Breda, 

I  and  several  other  strong  towns  and 
fortresses — it  was  not  until  Don  John 
‘  of  Austria  had  been  appointed  bis  suc- 
I  cessor,that  Elizabeth  made  the  slight- 
'  est  effort  in  their  behalf.  And  what 
I  did  she  do  then  i  She  lent  them 
S0,000^.  and  sent  them  a  small  army, 
having  first  refused  the  sovereignty 
they  offered  her,  and  having  received 
the  possession  of  three  towns  as  a  se- 
I  cority  for  the  loan  which  she  had  ad¬ 
vanced.  A  similar  spirit  had  actuated 
I  the  government  of  Anne,  and  our  own 
I  m  the  aid  which  we  lately  gave  to 
Spain.  With  regard  to  our  treaty  with 
Portugal,  MrP.maintained,  that  it  was 
quite  time  enough  to  fulfil  it,  when  the 
casus  foederis  arrived  ;  when  France, 
contrary  to  her  own  solemn  profes- 
!  lions,  should  commence  an  attack 
against  that  country.  The  general 
conduct  of  opposition  was  merely  to 
censure  the  tone  of  the  negotiations  ; 
but  some,  Mr  Hobhouse  in  particular, 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  fur  a  war  of 
principles— a  war,  as  he  termed  it,  of 
the  principles  of  liberty  against  those 
of  despotism.  He  for  one  should  de¬ 
precate  the  hour  when  England  should 
enter  upon  such  a  war  ;  and  he  trusted 
that  upon  such  a  war  she  never  would 
I  enter.  At  the  same  time,  he  protested 


against  the  doctrines  maintained  by 
the  Holly  Alliance — that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  establish  an  European  po- 
lice,  to  prevent  the  success  of  any  re¬ 
volution.  He  contended  as  strongly 
as  any  man  could  do,  for  one  excep¬ 
tion  at  least  from  that  doctrine — name¬ 
ly,  when  the  securitj^  of  the  state  ren¬ 
dered  such  a  revolution  necessary ;  and 
he  was  prepared  to  argue,  that  in  the 
case  of  Spain,  that  exception  had  cer¬ 
tainly  occurred.  He  conceived  that 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
the  Neapolitan  and  Spanish  revolu¬ 
tions,  though  both,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  arose  out  of  military  insurrec¬ 
tions.  He  would  not  then  enter  into 
the  minor  points  of  difference,  but 
would  merely  remind  the  House,  that, 
at  Naples,  the  revolution  appeared  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  military  occu¬ 
pation  of  all  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  king  proposed  to  give  to 
the  party  demanding  it  a  constitution 
in  eight  days  ;  but  that  proposition 
by  no  means  contented  it.  A  mob  was 
collected,  and  threatened  to  attack  the 
royal  palace  if  a  constitution  were  not 
granted  them  in  24  hours.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  a  constitution  was  granted 
them — the  Spanish  constitution,  for 
want,  not  of  a  better,  but  of  another. 
Such  being  the  case,  Austria  appeared 
to  him  to  be  completely  justified  in 
interfering  to  put  down  that  revolu¬ 
tion,  especially  as  the  dangers  arising 
from  it  were  not  local,  in  consequence 
of  the  designs  avowedly  entertained  by 
its  authors  of  disturbing  the  existing 
arrangements  of  Italy,  and  of  wrest¬ 
ing  from  Austria  those  provinces  which 
had  been  warranted  to  her  by  England 
and  the  other  allies.  He  would  ask, 
whether  any  such  designs  had  been 
avowed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Spanish 
revolution,  or  whether  there  was  any 
similarity,  except  that  which  he  had 
before  stated,  in  the  mode  by  which 
the  two  revolutions  bad  been  effected  ? 
In  regard  to  our  undertaking  a  merely 
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maritime  war,  nations  were  not  allow¬ 
ed  the  choice  of  weapons  ;  France 
might  not  give  her  consent  to  this  li¬ 
mited  scale.  A  war  against  her  trade 
and  colonies  would  tend  to  exasperate 
the  people  of  that  country,  without 
serving  any  good  purpose.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  member  then  went  through 
the  details  of  the  negotiation,  to  shew 
that  ministers  had  adopted  an  uniform¬ 
ly  dignihed  and  decisive  tone. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  took  that  high 
tone  which  might  be  expected  from 
him,  and  reprobated  the  whole  tone 
and  temper  of  the  negotiations. — In 
them  we  did  not  appear  at  all  media¬ 
tors,  but  as  partixans  of  Bourbon  ag¬ 
gression  ;  as  palliators  of  injustice,  and 
would-be  seducers  of  Spanish  honour. 
Me  had  looked  with  the  greatest  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  passage  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  memorandum,  where  it 
was  said  that  he  could  not  see  anything 
in  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Spain 
that  should  lead  the  Spanish  nation  to 
suspect  his  intentions.  Was  it  possi¬ 
ble  he  could  be  so  blind — was  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  who  was  so  penetrating 
into  the  designs  of  the  enemy  in  the 
held,  could  be  blinder  than  a  mole  in 
perceiving  the  designs  of  one  who  pass¬ 
ed  under  the  name  of  a  friend  i — that 
in  the  character  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
who  had  run  the  most  disgraceful  ca¬ 
reer,  there  was  nothing  to  excite  sus¬ 
picion  i — that  Ferdinand,  who  had  dis¬ 
honoured  his  mother,  betrayed  his  fa¬ 
ther,  abandoned  his  country,  and  on 
his  return  murdered  his  defendeis ! — 
was  there  nothing  in  all  this  to  excite 
suspicion  ?  He  was  equally  astonish¬ 
ed  to  find  all  that  Mr  Canning  said 
was,  that  this  country  would  not  be  a 
party  to  the  designs  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  He  ought  not  at  least  so 
early  to  have  let  them  into  the  secret 
of  our  determined  neutrality.  After 
pointing  out  the  dangers  to  Britain 
herself,  arising  from  the  success  of 
France  iu  this  enterprize,  he  ob¬ 


served  in  reply,  that  a  war  with 
France  would  no  doubt  be  inconve¬ 
nient  at  the  present  moment.  There 
could  be  as  little  doubt  that  every 
man  whom  he  addressed,  would  be  de¬ 
sirous,  if  possible,  to  avoid  it.  But 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  national  ho¬ 
nour— -a  thing  even  more  precious  than 
national  immediate  interest ;  and  Eng¬ 
land  was  sacrificing  her  honour  as  a 
nation  if  she  consented  to  remain  at 
peace  when  the  proper  course  for  her 
was  war.  Mr  Peel  said,  that  a  mari¬ 
time  war  would  make  this  country  un¬ 
popular  in  France.  Really  it  was 
something  new  for  England  to  consult 
the  taste  of  the  people  of  France  upon 
such  a  point.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
a  word  in  disparagement  of  that  great, 
and  brave,  and  enlightened  people  ; 
but  really  he  differed  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  as  to  the  pro¬ 
bable  feeling  which  a  war  on  our  part 
would  excite  among  them.  It  was 
well  known,  that  the  war  was  not  the 
war  of  France.  If  England  had  taken 
art  in  the  war,  she  would  not  have 
een  opposed  to  France.  She  would 
only  have  been  opposed  to  the  bigotted 
house  of  Bourbon,  who,  if  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  counter-revolutionary 
enterprize,  would  carry  the  principle 
of  that  enterprize  back  into  their  own 
country,  making  that  evil,  eventually, 
recoil  upon  France,  which  they  had 
compelled  France  to  become  the  in¬ 
strument  of  inflicting  upon  Spain.  He 
believed  he  must  admit,  that  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  House  was  in  favour  of  peace 
—of  “  peace,  come'  what  may he 
was  for  peace,  as  far  as  that  peace 
could  be  consistent  with  the  honour 
and  safety  of  England  ;  but  to  barter 
honour  and  future  security  for  the 
chance  of  present  quiet  was  a  course, 
to  his  thinking,  not  more  cowardly 
than  impolitic.  He  must  complain, 
too,  that  the  whole  line  of  policy  now 
advocated  by  ministers  ran  in  the  teeth 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  had  but 
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now  ceated  to  utter.  Whenever  peace 
bad  been  talked  about*  during  the  late 
contest*  an  answer  had  always  been 
ready — *'  The  country  must  go  on  ; 
she  must  maintain  her  high  character ; 
a  nation  which  has  once  been  great* 
cannot  consent  to  become  little  but 
when  could  England  have  appeared  so 
little  as  she  was  likely  to  appear  now* 
if  she  abandoned  her  own  interests  and 
the  interests  of  Europe— those  inte> 
rests  which  her  blood  had  so  often 
flowed  to  maintain — from  the  paltry 
apprehension  of  a  miserable  war— of 
going  to  war  with  an  enemy  so  con¬ 
temptible  as  the  Bourbons  ?  The  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet  concluded  by  decia* 
ring*  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
negotiations  he  saw  nothing  but  a  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  views  of  the  oppres- 
sor^  and  that  the  interests  of  Spain  and 
England  had  been  equally  compromi¬ 
sed. 

The  third  night’s  debatewas  opened 
by  Mr  Wynn*  who,  though  he  con¬ 
demned  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
conduct  of  the  Bourbon  government* 
and  thought  there  was  a  justifiable 
cause  of  war,  did  not  conceive  that 
these  were  sufficient  motives  for  en¬ 
gaging  in  it.  If  we  entered  into  the 
war  at  all,  we  must  do  it  as  principals, 
and  send  an  army  capable  of  meeting 
the  French  alone  ;  for  Spain,  he  belie¬ 
ved,  had  none,  though  she  might  wear 
out  the  enemy  in  a  desultory  contest. 
The  honourable  member  made  severe 
strictures  on  Mr  Hobhouse’s  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  *<  accursed  monarchical 
principle,”  which  drew  forth  a  warm 
defence  from  that  gentlemen. 

The  conduct  of  ministry  was  de¬ 
fended  at  some  length  by  Lord  Pal- 
merstone,  and  also  by  Mr  Horace 
Twiss ;  it  was  censured  by  Colonel  Da¬ 
vies  and  Sir  F.  Blake,  who  conceived 
neutrality,  when  liberty  was  at  stake, 
to  be  too  cold  a  policy  for  the  British 
nation.  If  Spain  had  invaded  France 
on  the  same  ground*  would  not  Bri¬ 


tain  have  taken  part  with  the  latter  ? 
was  she  not  then  more  partial  to  France 
than  to  Spain  ? 

Mr  Canning  now  came  forward  with 
his  long  expected  speech.  He  consi¬ 
dered  it  an  act  of  kindness,  though  un¬ 
intended  in  the  honourable  member* 
who*  in  a  perfectly  candid  and  manly 
manner,  had  brought  this  question  be¬ 
fore  the  House  ;  and  he  hoped  that  his 
honourable  friend  would  be  the  instru¬ 
ment,  though  undoubtedly  the  unwill¬ 
ing  instrument,  of  adding  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  approbation  of  the  country  the 
record^  approbation  of  that  House. 
Peace  or  war  was  the  real  question, 
and  after  the  most  mature  deliberation* 
his  Majesty’s  ministers  had  determined 
upon  peace, — Peace,  if  possible,  to  all 
the  world — peace  to  the  nations  im¬ 
mediately  concerned — peace,  at  all 
events,  to  this  country — that  peace 
which  was  consistent  with  her  faith* 
her  interests,  and  her  honour.  The 
House  seemed  pretty  much  agreed  up¬ 
on  this  point,  though  at  first  nothing 
had  been  heard  but  warlike  sounds. 
War  was  politic— war  was  necessary. 
Cries  had  been  raised  for  war,  and  caps 
had  been  thrown  up  ;  but  the  cry  had 
ceased,  and  the  cap  that  had  been  pick¬ 
ed  up  no  one  would  acknowledge,  and 
no  one  would  wear.  The  question 
then  was,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
his  Majesty’s  government  had  sought 
the  attainment  of  peace.  It  was  said 
that  they  had,  at  the  outset,  done  no¬ 
thing  more  than  make  the  cold  declara¬ 
tion,  that  to  the  designs  against  Spain 
Britain  “  would  not  be  a  party.” 
This  position,  however,  did  not  refer 
to  peace  or  war,  but  merely  to  that 
put  by  the  French  government ;  If  the 
great  powers  assembled  at  the  Con¬ 
gress,  entertained  a  general  disposition 
to  interfere  as  one  combined  and  cor¬ 
porate  power  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  ? 
—In  that  case  what  answer  was  the 
English  plenipotentiary  to  return  ? 
The  answer  was,  that  his  Majesty 
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would  not  become  a  party  to  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  allied  monarchs,  be  the 
consequence  what  it  might  ;  even 
though  it  should  lead  to  the  dissolu- 
,  tion  of  that  alliance  of  which  his  Ma- 

>  jesty  was  a  member.  This  simple  de- 

I  claration  paralysed  the  original  object, 

I  and  prevented  any  joint  declaration 

t  from  being  issued.  The  value  of  this 

interference  might  be  found  in  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  Duke  d’Montmorency, 
who  said,  that  if  England  had  been  a 
party,  the  interference  with  respect  to 
^pain  would  have  been  at  once  success¬ 
ful  :  it  might  be  found  in  the  evidence 
;  of  M.  de  San  Miguel,  the  Spanish  mi¬ 

nister,  who  stated,  that  the  Congress 
having  broken  up,  he  considered  the 
object  of  the  allies  defeated,  and  he 
thanked  England  for  the  result.  But 
it  had  been  said,  that  England  held  too 
low  a  tone.  The  object  of  England 
j  »vas  not  to  threaten— not  to  hold  the 

language  of  hostility — her  object  was 
mediation,  and  her  language  was  con¬ 
ciliatory.  In  regard  to  the  strictures 
of  Mr  Wilberforce  upon  the  language 
of  the  negotiations : — His  honourable 
friend  had  passed  a  useful  and  honour- 
I  able  life ;  he  had  gone  through  the 

world  untainted  by  its  contamination  ; 
but  be  was  not  aware  of  the  effect 
I  which  language  like  this  might  have 

upon  political  negotiations,  if,  pend¬ 
ing  such  negotiations,  England  were  to 
make  professions  to  enter  into  a  moral 
!  discussion,  her  views  would  be  misre¬ 

presented — she  would  be  represented 
by  many  as  having  tom  a  leaf  out  of 
the  book  of  the  Holy  Allies — as  ha¬ 
ving  dealt  in  cant,  in  order  to  cover 
deeds  which  could  not  bear  the  light. 

I  BHtain  was  at  variance  with  other 

;  powers  as  to  the  right  of  general  in- 

I  terference ;  but  it  was  felt  wise  that, 

in  asserting  her  own  views,  as  little 
blame  as  possible  should  be  thrown 
I  upon  her  allies. — The  understanding 

of  government  bad  been,  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  to  be  mainly  occupied  with 


the  affairs  of  Turkey,  as  to  which  its 
deliberations  ended  by  replacing  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  minister  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  charge  of  reconciling 
two  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the 
world.  This  at  least  proved  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Em-  * 
peror  of  Russia,  nothing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  which  shewed  that 
the  character  of  Great  Britain  was 
lowered,  or  her  influence  destroyed. 

In  regard  to  Spain  also,  we  so  far 
succeeded,  that  no  corporate  resolution 
was  formed  of  hostility  or  menace ; 
but  three  of  the  powers  sent  separate 
notes  to  Madrid.  France  carried  from 
Verona  a  hypothetical  promise  of  sup- 
ort  in  certain  cases  ;  but  none  of  these 
ad  occurred ;  she  was  not  at  war 
with  Spain  as  a  Verona  case.  At  Pa¬ 
ris,  the  question  became  a  French  and 
Spanish  question,  instead  of  a  question 
between  the  alliance  and  Spain  ;  it 
was  changed  from  a  question  be¬ 
tween  a  self-constituted  corporation, 
assuming  a  power  of  interference  under 
a  system  of  European  police,  into  a 
question  between  kingdom  and  king¬ 
dom — on  a  principle  of  interference,  be 
would  not  say  less  or  more  flagrant, 
but  very  different  from  that  whi<m  had 
been  avowed  by  the  allies.  On  this 
new  footing,  Britain  offered  her  medi¬ 
ation,  but  had  no  reason  to  complain, 
when  only  her  good  offices  were  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  the  refusal  of  an  offer  of  me¬ 
diation  is  no  offence.  In  regard  to 
concealing  anything  from  Spain,  go¬ 
vernment  made  a  rule  to  communicate 
nothing,  so  long  as  it  hoped  a  favour¬ 
able  issue  for  that  country  ;  and  had 
our  efforts  been  effectual,  Spain  would 
never  have  known  that  it  was  to  Great 
Britain  she  was  indebted  for  that  re¬ 
sult.  Unhappily  our  good  oflices  had 
been  ineffectual.  Mr  Hobhouse  had 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  failure  to  a 
bet  made  by  the  Russian  minister  at 
a  coffeehouse.  (Mr  Hobhouse  decla¬ 
ring  that  he  had  put  this  ouly  as  a 
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supposed  case, )  Mr  Canning  begged 

Eardon,  he  had  taken  it  for  a  fact,  and 
e  had  understood  the  address  was  to 
have  been  amended,  by  introducing 
after  “  might  have  been  prevented,” 
these  words,  a  war  which  this  House 
has  every  reason  to  believe  originated 
in  a  bet  made  at  a  coffeehouse  or 
traileur’*  He  believed  the  war  had 
been  more  justly  described  as  produced 
by  the  impulse  of  a  faction  or  party. 
It  was  said  we  had  been  dupes,  and 
that  the  French  cabinet  never  varied 
from  the  intention  of  war.  That  there 
bad  been  such  vacillation,  however, 
appeared  evident,  when  Montmorency, 
who,  on  bis  return  from  the  Congress 
was  created  a  Duke,  was  turned  out 
three  days  after.  This  change  was 
sufficient  to  negative  the  supposition 
that  we  had  been  duped.  A  man  was 
not  duped  because  he  could  not  fore- 
see  the  vacillations  of  another ;  a  man 
was  a  dupe  who,  when  there  was  a 
settled  purpose,  had  been  made,  by  false 
appearances, to  believe  that  it  had  been 
changed.— Although  he  could  not 
agree  with  M.  Chateaubriand,  in  the 
view  he  took  of  the  subject,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  say,  that  from  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  him,  he  viewed  him 
with  no  other  feelings  than  of  esteem 
and  regard.  He  admired  his  talents ; 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  unstained 
honour,  and  he  believed  him  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  ably  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  office.  In  regard  to  Britain  ask¬ 
ing  from  Spain  an  assurance  of  the 
personal  safety  of  the  monarch,  this 
was  not  from  any  fear  on  our  part,  but 
merely  to  satisfy  France  that  she  had 
not  a  Verona  case.  As  to  our  advice 
to  modify  the  constitution  of  Spain, 
we  would  have  been  justly  reproach¬ 
ed  if,  when  invited,  we  had  renised  an 
interposition,  which  might  have  avert¬ 
ed  the  calamities  of  war.  The  memo- 
random  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  been  much  criticised.  It  was  the 
pouring  out  of  a  manly  mind.  He 


avowed  no  opinions  from  which  he 
shrunk,  and  those  who,  knowing  no¬ 
thing  of  Spain,  ventured  to  condemn  the 
opinions  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
avowed  respecting  it,  shewed  at  least 
considerable  hardihood.  That  memo¬ 
randum,  whatever  was  thought  of  those 
Spaniards  to  whom  it  was  communi¬ 
cated,  was  not  by  one  of  them  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  insulting,  or  as  anything 
but  a  friendly  communication.  He 
wished  to  God  the  Spaniards  had 
yielded  to  some  of  the  suggestions  it 
contained  ;  he  wished  it,  while  he  did 
not  blame  them  fur  the  point  of  ho¬ 
nour  by  which  they  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  abide ;  but  if  they  had 
held  to  that  point  of  honour,  it  would 
have  been  a  romantic  punctilio  with 
us  to  have  been  prevented  from  ten¬ 
dering  these  propositions  for  their  ac¬ 
ceptance.  It  was  not  true,  that  we 
had  asked  nothing  of  France  ;  we  had 
asked  the  removal  of  her  army  of  ob¬ 
servation  ;  a  point,  also,  in  which  we 
had  no  right  to  dictate.  It  had  been 
the  opinion  of  a  Spaniard  of  no  mean 
reputation,  that,  even  according  to  the 
original  oath,  more  than  eight  years 
had  elapsed,  and  Spain  was  now  at  li¬ 
berty  to  change  it.  If  war  could  have 
been  averted  by  inducing  Spain  to 
adopt  any  fanciful  changes,  could  any 
man  possibly  hesitate,  who  reflected 
on  the  countless  evils  which  were  com¬ 
prised  in  that  one  word  **  war,"  and 
the  effects  it  might  produce,  not  only 
on  the  countries  immediately  engaged, 
but  on  the  countries  within  the  sphere 
of  its  infection  f  He  would  go  further, 
and  say,  that  there  were  those  in  Spain 
who  now  regretted  that  they  held  out 
so  contumaciously  against  all  the  {Pro¬ 
posed  means  of  pacification.  It  was 
a  consolation  to  reflect,  that  in  no 
event  had  any  ex{>ectation  been  held 
out,  that  Britain  would  join  in  the 
war.  Spain,  therefore,  was  never  de¬ 
ceived  by  us ;  but  he  did  fear  that,  by 
some  means  or  other,  an  expectation 
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had  been  created  at  Madrid,  that  if 
Spain  held  out,  the  government  of 
England  would  be  forced,  by  popular 
opinion,  to  take  a  part  in  the  contest. 
He  attributed  blame  to  no  man ;  he 
only  averred  the  fact ;  and  if  anything 
could  add  to  the  poi^ancy  of  his  re¬ 
gret  at  the  failure  of  all  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  preserve  peace,  it  would  have 
been  the  8elf-r»roach  he  should  have 
felt,  if  he  had  for  one  moment  contri¬ 
buted  to  a  delusion  which  must  have 
added  the  bitterness  of  disappointment 
to  all  the  difficulties  with  which  Spain 
had  to  contend.  He  had  considered 
the  justice  of  the  war ;  he  had  now  to 
consider  its  prudence.  Mr  Hobhouse 
had  alluded  to  that  passage  in  his  own 
political  life,  upon  which,  he  confess¬ 
ed,  he  was  proud jo  reflect — he  meant 
the  glorious  rising  of  Spain,  in  the 
year  1808,  against  the  usurpation  of 
Buonaparte,  and  the  policy  adopted 
by  this  country  at  that  time,  when  he 
(Mr  C.)  held  the  situation  which  he 
now  had  the  honour  to  occupy.  That 
man  must  indeed  be  framed  of  dull 
materials,  who  could  think  of  that 
glorious  struggle  with  apathy,  or  whose 
bosom  did  not  glow  with  ardour  at  re¬ 
collections,  which  associated  with  the 
name  of  Spain  every  thing  enthusiastic, 
everything  calculated  to  transport  him 
beyond  himself.  The  cases,  however, 
were  widely  different.  We  were  then 
at  war,  and  looking  out  for  a  theatre  ; 
we  were  now  at  peace  ;  we  were  bound 
to  defend  Portugal,  which  was  really 
in  danger  ;  we  had  Spain  as  an  united 
nation.  Yet,  even  then,  ministers  were 
lectured  in  behalf  of  caution,  derided 
for  their  extravagant  enthusiasm,  and 
warned  of  approaching  failure.  Mr 
Canning  recited  a  passage  of  this  te¬ 
nor  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Grey.  One 
of  the  most  splendid  philosophers  of 
his  day  had  complained,  that  the  age 
of  chivalry  was  gone,  and  that  the  age 
of  economists  and  calculators  bad  suc¬ 
ceeded  it.  That  this  is  the  reign  of 


economists,  we  all  know  ;  but  how 
would  the  mighty  spirit  of  Burke  have 
been  delighted,  could  he  have  seen  in 
that  very  comer  of  the  globe  where 
economy  most  flourished — could  he 
have  in  that  very  spot,  qui  minimi 
reris,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  reviving. 
In  twelve  short  years  this  change  had 
been  wrought.  We  (said  the  right 
honourable  gentleman)  who  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  enthusiasts  in  1809,  by 
the  economists  and  calculators,  are 
now  rebuked  by  those  very  economists 
and  calculators,  for  not  being  enthnsi- 
astic  enough.  In  looking  to  the  con- 
sequencesof  warwith  respect  to  France, 
if  France  had  committed  this  aggres¬ 
sion  on  Spain  in  her  hatred  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  that  country,  he  knew  not 
why  Spain  might  not  in  turn  invade 
France ;  nor  could  he,  looking  with 
an  impartial  eye  to  this  question,  con¬ 
demn  such  a  retaliation,  however  strong¬ 
ly  he  might  feel  the  impolicy  of  lend¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  the  revenge  which 
Spain  might  be  disposed  to  take.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  rejected  with  in¬ 
dignation  the  suggestion  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  our  engaging  against  Spain  ; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  engage  with 
Spain  in  a  contest,  to  a  participation 
in  which  we  were  bound  by  no  treaty, 
express  or  implied.  With  regard  to 
Portugal,  we  were  bound  only  by  a 
defensive  treaty,  which  would  be  of 
no  force,  if  she  voluntarily  engaged  in 
a  war. 

Mr  Brougham,  on  whom  repeated 
calls  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  at  length  rose.  He  trust¬ 
ed  that  the  House  would  not  be  in¬ 
duced,  by  the  brilliant  speech  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  was 
prepared  to  prove,  that  it  contained 
not  one  tittle  of  justification }  he  would 
answer  every  tittle  of  that  harangue, 
from  the  admissions  of  the  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  the  papers  laid  on  the  ta- 
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ble  by  him  ind  his  colleagae*.  Many 
admiisiont  bad  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  French  government ;  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  censure  had  been  largely  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  But,  said  Mr  Brougham, 
I  wish  we  had  seen  a  little  of  this 
language  in  another  place,  and  applied 
at  another  time.  Fine  speeches  are 
like  fine  writing,  which  has  been  truly 
defined,  as  *'  right  words  applied  in 
their  right  places.”  From  which  I 
deduce,  that  the  essence  of  a  fine  speech 
consists  in  its  being  delivered  in  its 
proper  place  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
speech  of  the  right  hoii.  gentleman,  to 
be  a  fine  speech,  should  have  been  de¬ 
livered,  not  in  the  British  House  of 
CommoQS,  on  the  last  day  of  April, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  clap-trap,  before 
a  willing  audience  ;  but  it  should  have 
been  made  in  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
in  the  months  of  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  before  a  less  willing  audience.  He 
denied  entirely  Mr  C.’s  assertion,  that 
the  machine  had  worked  well.  The 
question  was  not,  whether  language  a 
little  stronger  or  weaker,  should  have 
been  used ;  bis  objection  was,  that  that 
remonstrance  which  Europe  had  a  title 
to— which  England  and  her  allies  had 
a  right  to — and  one  word  of  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  papers 
— has  not  been  heard  of.  He  denied 
altogether, that  the  representation  made 
had  produced  the  desired  effect.  **  It 
failed  most  completely  and  entirely,  as 
it  was  certain  to  do.  The  result  of 
this  great  question  between  this  go¬ 
vernment  and  her  continental  allies, 
may  be  given  in  their  own  words — 
*  That  they  would  act  as  France 
should,  in  respect  to  their  ministers  in 
Spain,  and  would  give  to  France  every 
countenance  and  assistance  she  should 
require.’  Now,  I  will  ask  any  gen¬ 
tleman  whether  more  could  have  been 
granted  to  France  by  the  allies,  and 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  dis¬ 
tinctly  tells  us  was  granted  i  and  he 
must  be  the  most  unreasonable  man  in 


the  world,  if  these  large  demands  will 
not  satisfy  his  expectations.  In  order 
to  shew  how  this  has  *  worked’  for 
the  benefit  of  France,  I  will  shnply 
refer  to  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  himself  stated  with  respect  to  Duke 
Mathieu  Montmorency,  the  very  per¬ 
son  who  has  conferred  on  France  so 
great  a  benefit,  and  who,  as  a  tribute 
of  gratitude,  had  in  return  created  him 
a  duke. — To  see  the  result  of  this  re¬ 
monstrance,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  three  manifestoes  which  were  sent 
to  the  Spanish  government,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  the  victory  of  the  right  bon. 
gentleman.  My  opinion  is,  that  these 
three  notes  are  the  first-fruits  of  the 
failure  of  the  measures  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman — those  three  manil^ 
toes,  1  care  not  whether  they  are  on 
one  bit  of  paper  or  on  three,  were  all 
to  the  same  purport,  all  in  the  same 
language,  and  it  matters  not  a  jot  whe¬ 
ther  all  the  names  are  together  or  se¬ 
parate.  They  speak  one  language-. 
they  are  animated  by  one  soul — actu¬ 
ated  by  one  purpose — and  come  to  one 
resolution  with  respect  to  France, 
which,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op¬ 
posite  is  ignorant  of,  he  has  been  still 
more  duped  than  the  papers  themselves 
shew.”  It  was  painful  tohim  to  allude, 
in  the  way  of  censure,  to  a  noble 
lord  now  deceased  ;  but  he  must  say, 
that  noble  lord  had  been  all  but  the 
slave  of  those  continental  govemiAents, 
which  had  shewn  by  their  whole  con¬ 
duct,  that  they  hated  the  word  con¬ 
stitution.  In  regard  to  the  transac¬ 
tions  between  ministers  and  the  French 
government,  if  they  were  not  dupery, 
he  did  not  know  what  could  go  by 
that  name.  He  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  no  such  instance  of  delusion, 
no  such  case  of  complete  and  mon¬ 
strous  dupery,  was  to  be  found  as  that 
which  has  been  practised  upon  the 
ministry  of  this  country.  The  French 
government  had  persuaded  us  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  commence  hostilities ; 
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that  their  army  on  the  frontier  was 
first  a  mere  cordon  sanilairct  and  then 
an  army  of  observation.  They  had 
continued  to  disavow  war,  after  it  was 
evidently  determined  on.  The  hon. 
speaker  could  not  consider,  as  a  light 
or  trivial  matter,  the  wanton  interfe¬ 
rence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain, 
and  the  attempt  to  dictate  a  constitu¬ 
tion  to  that  country.  He  considered  it 
one  of  the  most  rash,  visionary,  and 
inconsiderate  speculations  that  ever 
was  conceived,  or  attempted  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted.  One  argument  which  had  been 
urged  with  the  Spaniards  was,  that 
they  should  have  two  Chambers ;  but 
I  ask  where  is  the  man  so  callous— so 
dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  independ¬ 
ence,  as  to  wish  to  impose  upon  a  gal¬ 
lant  nation  a  conditionlike  this  V*  There 
was  no  country  less  likely  to  be  over¬ 
awed  by  threats  than  Spain  ;  and  the 
hon.  gentleman  might  look  to  York¬ 
shire,  where  his  taunts  about  expiring 
flames,  red  lions,  and  Kings  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  had  called  forth  the  signature  of 
17,000  freeholders  demanding  reform. 
How  would  England  like  to  be  dealt 
with  after  this  fashion  ?  **  How  would 
you  like  to  have  it  left  to  the  King  of 
France,  or  to  any  other  king,  to  act 
by  you  thus  ?  How  would  you  like, 
even  distracted  as  you  were,  at  the 
third  hour  in  the  morning,  to  be  cut 
off  from  our  army  of  newspapers,  and 
called  upon  to  abrogate  the  Bill  of 
Rights  ?”  It  was  with  sorrow  and  shame 
that  he  thought  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  having  been  made  the  bearer 
of  such  a  proposal.  It  has  been  said, 
that  there  was  no  alternative  but  peace 
or  war.  That  I  deny.  In  the  ^tter 
times  of  England,  a  menace,  certain  to 
be  supported  by  war,  would  have  stop¬ 
ped  hostility,  and  secured  peace.  I 
confess  I  could  hardly  expect  from 
our  present  estimation  in  Europe,  that 
such  a  result  would  follow  so  directly 
our  remonstrance ;  yet  why  not  have 


secured  Spain  by  the  same  aaode  by 
which  she  shield^  Portugal  It  was 
truly  absurd  to  say,  that  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  affected 
by  France  placing  two  or  three  hua- 
dred  miles  of  coast  in  a  state  of  block¬ 
ade.  The  House  would  bear  in  mind 
the  negotiations  and  the  armaments  in 
which  that  country  had  engaged  in 
1783,  or  the  seizure,  by  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  of  Oczakow.  He  could  not 
forget,  that  on  that  memorabteoccasion 
my  Lord  Liverpool  gave  the  first  pro¬ 
mise  of  that  learning,  and  those  talents, 
which  have  led  him  successively  to 
the  high  station  that  he  now  enjoys. 
It  was  by  him,  in  supporting  that 
agreement,  contended,  that  by  such 
invasion  the  balance  of  power  was  in¬ 
vaded,  and  at  the  seizure  of  that  petty 
fortress  on  a  barren  strand,  the  whole 
world  grew  pale,  because  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  it  could  be  blockaded  by 
our  generous  ally,  the  Turk. — And 
yet  we  heard  this  night,  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  col¬ 
league  of  Lord  Liverpool,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  innocence  and  ingenuousness 
worthy  of  the  golden  age,  calmly  tell  the 
British  House  of  Commons  that  he, 
for  his  part,  had  no  solicitude,  though 
100,000  Frenchmen  took  military  pos- 
session  of  Spain.  In  that  confidence 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  re¬ 
poses  in  the  French  government,  I  by 
no  means  concur,— with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  I  entertain  of  their  ingrati¬ 
tude,  their  duplicity,  their  lust  of  do¬ 
minion,  it  would  be  base  pusillanimity 
in  me,  treacherous  abandonment  of  my 
duty  to  my  country,  if  I  did  not  open¬ 
ly  avow  that  conviction.  The  sup¬ 
porters  of  ministers  had  not  ventured 
to  embody  in  the  amendment  a  panegy¬ 
ric  on  their  conduct,  they  had  merely 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  consideration 
of  it  by  a  side  wind.  Not  a  word  is  to  be 
found  expressive  of  approbation— no 
thanks— no  testimonies  of  ministerial 
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desert..— not  a  srtm!  iA  any  such  comfort 
— and  I  do  bcRetCr  that  with  the  ex< 
ception  of  some*  perhaps  six  persons^ 
who  are  pledged  to  their  patrons  by 
the  offices  they  hold,  not  a  man  could 
be  found  in  this  large  assembly  to  pro* 
pose  a  resolution  of  thanks.  They 
were  obliged  to  leave  it  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  those  moderate  men,  who 
were  mraerately  satisfied.  But  it  is  a 
subject  of  deep-felt  congratulation  with 
me,  that  even  from  those  by  whom 
the  conduct  of  his  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  even  thus  moderate¬ 
ly  approved,  not  one  word  has  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  any  man  of  whatever 
side,  of  whatever  party  in  the  House, 
either  the  supporter  or  the  opponent 
of  the  administration,  in  extenuation 
of  the  atrocious  aggression  of  France. 
No  man  was  to  be  found  base  or  des¬ 
perate  enough  to  pollute  the  air  of 
that  House,  by  uttering  a  word  that 
could  be  construed  into  a  justification 
of  that  abominable  act  of  injustice. 
No  volunteer  assassin  of  public  liberty, 
no  greedy  pander  to  the  passions  of 
those  spoiled  children  of  loyalty,  who 
wield  the  sceptres  of  the  world,  dared' 
within  those  walls  to  utter  a  sentence 
in  its  defence.  A  character  of  that 
description  1  sincerely  believe  not  to 
belong  to  the  country,  much  less  to  an 
enlightened  and  free  assembly.  Words, 
it  is  said,  have  been  uttered  elsewhere, 
which  might  bear  somewhat  of  such  a 
construction,  but  as  I  did  not  hear 
them  myself,  I  must  believe  that  they 
were  misconceived,  or  uttered  in  the 
heat  of  discussion,  or,  peradveiiture, 
not  uttered  at  all  by  him  to  whom 
they  were  attributed.  But  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  this  country — for  the  honour 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  let  it  go 
forth  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth, 
that  after  a  full  discussion  of  three 
days,  in  which  men  of  every  party  de¬ 
livered  their  opinions — men  amongst 
whom  existed  strong  political  differ¬ 
ences,  there  was  not  an  individual  who 


did  not  loudly  express  his  strong  re¬ 
probation  of  the  unjustifiable  pnnei- 
ples  of  the  allies,  and  of  the  atrocious 
conduct  of  the  French  government* 
It  has  been  imputed  to  me  as  an  of¬ 
fence,  that  in  describing  the  conduct 
of  these  foreign  despots,  I  have  used 
strong  language.  I  did  use  strong 
language ;  and  why  I  Because  the  oc¬ 
casion  demanded  it — ^because  the  pa¬ 
ramount  claims  of  justice  called  upon 
me  to  give  vent  to  those  feelii^s  which 
1  know  actuate  the  people  of  England, 
and  which  could  in  no  place  be  ex¬ 
pressed  with  more  effect  than  in  the 
House  which  is  said  to  represent  them. 
I  did  use  such  language,  because  I  also 
felt  strong  expressions  of  reprobation 
could  not  proceed  with  propriety  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  as  such  depressions  ought 
to  be  used  in  a  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  1  followed  the  impulse  of  my 
heart  in  discharging  a  duty  to  my 
country  and  mankind.”  Mr  Brougham 
concluded  with  entreating  Mr  Mac¬ 
donald,  the  mover,  not  to  risk  the 
powerful  effect  of  such  a  real  unanimi¬ 
ty,  by  hazardingthechance  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  which  might  be  given  by  per¬ 
sons  unacquainted  with  parliamentary 
forms  and  manner  of  proceeding,  to 
what  was  called  a  division  of  that  House. 
“  No  division,  however  flattering  to 
those  principles  which  I  venture  to  stip- 
ort,  could  compensate,  in  my  appre- 
en8ion,for  thedisadvantage  to  the  best 
interests  of  man,  which  must  be  the 
effect,  if  an  unintelligible  vote  should 
go  out  to  the  world,  certain  to  be  mis¬ 
represented  by  the  ignorance  of  some, 
and  to  be  misconstrued  by  the  interests 
of  others." 

MrMacdonaldagreedtoMr  Brough¬ 
am’s  proposal,  and  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Canning,  however,  started  up, 
and  cried  out ;  “  After  having  suffered 
for  three  long  nights,  the  constant, 
unremitting,  unsparing  lectures  of  gen- 
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Uemeii  oppo«ite,  for  a  too  ready  con¬ 
cession  to  the  views  of  foreign  powers, 
it  is  DOW  incumbent  upon  us  to  say, 
that  we  have  to  profit  by  the  lesson  of 
experience  which  these  gentlemen  have 
taught  us,  in  return  for  our  former  al¬ 
lege  facility  of  concession,  and  to  de- 
chne  assenting  to  the  proposal  for 
withdrawing  the  original  motion.” — 
Hereupon  trowed  a  series  of  a  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  only  to  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  by  those  who  are  masters  of  the 
svstem  of  parliamentary  tactics.  On 
tae  call,  divide,  divide,  the  Opposition 
rose  in  a  body  to  leave  the  House.  A 
Ministerial  member,  however,  calling 
for  a  division,  the  doors  were  closed. 
Then,  while  the  ministerial  members 
called  out  **  Ay,”  the  Opposition  re¬ 
mained  silent ;  but  one  of  the  former 
wickedly  callingout  the  Noes  had  the 
majoritv,  the  Speaker  was  compelled 
to  divide.  This  was  to  be  effected  by 
those  who  were  in  favourof  the  amend¬ 
ment  going  out  into  the  lobby ;  but 
both  Ministerial  and  Opposition  mem¬ 
bers  taking  this  course,  the  lobby 
would  not  contain  them  all,  and  a 
amall  detachment  on  each  side  were 
obliged  to  remain  iu  the  House.  Of 
these,  twenty,  who  belonged  to  the 
Opposition,  were  so  foolish  as  to  vote 
against  the  amendment,  and  thereby 
gave  to  their  party  the  appearance  of 
being  out>voted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  (that  of  372  to  20. ) 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Earl  Grey 
introduced  into  the  Lords  a  motion 
relative  to  the  capture  of  a  Spanish 
vessel,  by  a  French  privateer,  called 
the  Jean  Bart,  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  West  Indies,  at  a  period  which 
shewed  the  vessel  to  have  been  fitted 
out,  and  the  orders  given,  before  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  and 
while  the  French  government  was  still 


amusing  us  with  professions  of  pacific 
intention.  He  alluded  also  to  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  royalist  provisional 
government,  annulling  all  proceedings 
held  under  the  constitutional  system. 
He  called  the  attention  of  ministers  to 
the  effect  which  this  would  have,  in  the 
agreements  made  to  grant  compensa¬ 
tion  to  British  subjects,  for  what  they 
had  suffered  by  piracies  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Lord  Liverpool  replied,  that,  sup¬ 
posing  the  first  correct,  he  did  not 
well  see  how  Britain  could  interfere  in 
the  business.  The  truth,  however, 
was,  that  on  the  very  first  intelligence 
of  the  above  transaction,  the  French 
government  had  voluntarily  come  for¬ 
ward,  and  declared  it  to  have  been  in 
no  degree  done  under  its  authority. 
By  farther  information,  it  appeared 
that  the  Spanish  vessel  had  been  the 
assailant ;  and  the  Jean  Bart  in  its  own 
defence  had  made  that  capture.  On 
the  other  subject.  Lord  Liverpool 
made  the  satisfactory  answer,  that  Bri¬ 
tain  did  not  acknowledge  the  provi¬ 
sional  government  as  the  government 
of  Spain,  and  held  no  communication 
with  it  of  any  description. 

Although  no  farther  notice  was  ta¬ 
ken  of  these  subjects,  the  opportunity 
was  taken  by  the  above  speakers,  as 
well  as  by  Lords  Holland  and  Ellen- 
borough,  of  going  over  some  of  the 
topics  already  debated. 

The  unprosperous  aspect  which 
the  Spanish  cause  speedily  assumed, 
discouraged  the  champions  of  that 
nation  from  resuming  the  subject.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  hovered  about  it 
for  some  time  ;  but  after  several  times 
announcing  and  delaying  a  motion,  he 
finally  announced  its  postponement  for 
the  session. 


Chap.  S."] 
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FinancUl  State  of  the  Nation. — General  Fieto  given  ^  the  Chancellotr  of  the 
Exchequer. — Satisfaction  affbrcled  by  it — Mr  Mab&rly’s  motion.-— Arrange¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  Sinking  Fund. — Motions  on  the  apj^ntment  of  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  of  Ordnance. — On  the  Cromn  Lands. — Estimates. — Budget. 

Ministers  opened  the  financial  cam-  saries  would  be  stopped,  or  would 
paign  of  this  year  under  peculiarly  open  at  least  without  any  perilous 
favourable  auspices.  The  difficulty  in  influence  on  the  mind  of  parliament, 
winding  up  the  concerns  of  so  great  As  to  employment  and  subsistence, 
a  war,  the  system  of  shifts  and  expe-  the  embarrassments  were  materially 
dients  to  which  its  exigencies  had  abated,  though  not  removed.  Manu- 
driven  them,  were  now  in  a  great  factures  were  in  a  state  aflbrding  to 
measure  brought  to  a  close.  At  the  the  great  body  of  the  people  the 
same  time,  the  vehemence  of  the  cla-  means  of  obtaining  all  the  absolute 
mour  excited  by  public  distress  was  necessaries  of  life,  at  their  now  re¬ 
in  a  great  measure  blown  over.  They  duced  price.  There  were  thus  no 
were  prepared  voluntarily  to  propose  remains  of  that  desperate  want,  which, 
a  material  reduction  of  the  public  in  the  hands  of  the  turbulent,  had  be- 
burdens ;  and  could  do  this  without  come  so  fruitful  a  parent  of  public 
any  charge  of  improvidence,  or  ne-  commotion.  One  part  of  the  nation 
gleet  of  posterity.  A  provision  could  alone,  and  that  an  influential  one  in 
still  be  reserved,  small  indeed  when  parliament,  still  emitted  sounds  of 
compared  with  the  immensity  of  what  despondence,  and  almost  of  despair, 
was  to  be  done,  but  yet  not  inennsi-  —The  situation  of  the  landed  gentry 
derable  in  itself,  for  the  gradual  re-  was  in  no  respect  improved,  and  their 
moval  of  that  enormous  mass  of  debt  rents  continued  to  be  little  better 
which  pressed  upon  the  nation.  Mi-  than  nominal.  Upon  this  subject, 
nisters  were  ready,  moreover,  to  shew  however,  the  nation  were  generally 
themselves  the  friends  of  every  prac-  convinced  that  parliament  had  af- 
ticable  and  reasonable  retrenenment,  forded,  or  at  least  had  shewn  the 
and  to  propose  plans  formed  within  disposition  to  afford,  every  relief  of 
their  own  circle,  for  arranging  seve-  which  circumstances  admitted ;  and 
ral  of  the  leading  public  departments  if  that  had  been  nothing,  the  iiievi- 
in  a  more  systematic,  and  somewhat  table  nature  of  the  thing  had  occo- 
more  economical,  manner.  There  sioned  the  failure.  There  was  no 
was  thus  every  ground  for  sanguine  point,  therefore,  on  which  Ministers 
hope,  that  the  mouths  of  their  adver-  had  to  apprehend  any  harassing  op- 
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position  ;  and  there  was  every  ap-  Ministers,  finding  their  financial 
pearanceofpassingtranquilly  through  concerns  in  so  favourable  a  position, 
this,  usually  the  most  troublous  and  lost  no  time  in  introducing  them  to 
perilous  scene  of  Parliamentary  war-  the  notice  of  the  House.  On  the  22d 
fare.  of  February,  Mr  Robinson,  the  new 

In  performing  the  grateful  task  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  mo- 
relieving  the  public  burdens,  an  em-  ving  that  the  House  should  resolve 
barrassment  arose  from  the  immense  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
choice  of  objects.  The  laudable  prin-  Means,  gave  a  very  full  exposition  of 
ciple  adopted  by  Pitt,  and  certainly  his  financial  designs.  He  began  with 
carried  with  wonderful  skill  through  compliments  to  his  predecessor,  and 
such  an  ocean  of  taxation,  was  to  expressions  of  the  disadvantage  he 
withhold  the  pressure  from  the  poorer  felt,  in  standing  in  the  place  of  an 
and  labouring  classes  *  and,  in  fact,  individual,  whose  great  talents,  whose 
he  scarcely  leR  a  greater  amount  of  long  experience,  whose  many  virtues, 
taxation  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and  whose  unsullied  integrity  de- 
than  be  found.  If,  therefore,  that  manded,  and  had  obtained  for  him, 
great  statesman  had  been  in  circum-  during  a  long  course  of  years,  the 
stances,  as  he  never  was,  to  reduce  respect  and  esteem  of  the  House.  He 


any  taxes,  it  is  presumable  that  these  expressed  gratification,  however,  at 
would  have  been  his  first  choice.  In  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  had 


the  taxes  already  remitted,  (salt,  lea-  been  accustomed,  on  former  occa- 
ther,  &c.)  this  principle  had  been  sions,  to  be  received.  After  some 
extensively  considered.  Yet  did  not  further  ceremonial  preliminaries,  he 
Ministers  act  without  weighty  rea-  proceeded  to  state  the  amount  of  re- 
sons,  when  they  followed  now  a  venue  for  the  last  year,  and  the  esti- 
course  almost  directly  opposite.  It  mate  for  the  following  year.  The 
was  the  rich,  not  the  poor,  that  were  revenue  of  last  year  amounted  to 
now  in  poverty.  The  spacious  man-  54',414',650/.  The  expenditure  was 
sions  and  equestrian  establishments  49,4<49,131/.  The  surplus  of  the  re- 
of  the  landed  gentry  formed,  at  ordi-  venue  consequently  was  4,965,519/. 
nary  periods,  a  most  appropriate  oh-  For  next  year,  the  total  expenditure 
ject  of  taxation ;  but  the  unprece-  which  he  counted  on  would  amount 
dented  pressure  upon  this  class  ren-  to  49,852,786/. ;  and  the  estimate 
dered  the  burden  of  them  now  al-  might  be  calculated  for  the  occasion 


most  intolerable  ;  and  a  direct  re¬ 
mission  of  sums  actually  paid  would 
be  felt  as  a  much  more  serious  relief, 
than  the  repeal  of  taxes  only  remote¬ 
ly  and  doubtfully  affecting  the  value 
of  landed  produce.  The  proprietors 
of  land,  indeed,  gained  thus  rather 
an  unfair  advantage ;  for,  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  a  temporary  pressure, 
they  were  allowed  a  permanent  pre¬ 
ference  over  the  other  branches  of  the 
community.  But  present  circum¬ 
stances  determine  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  men  ;  and  as  these  stood. 


in  this  way 

Total  charge  of  funded  debt  for 
the  present  year,  interest  of  long 
annuities,  man.-tgement,  and 
charges  of  that  kind,  .  .  £2d,124,78(i 

Payments  to  be  made  to  the  com. 

missioners  of  half  pay,  .  .  2,800,000 

Other  charges  on  the  consolidated 
fund,  including  civil  list,  pen¬ 
sions,  and  different  items  of  that 
description,  ....  2,050,000 
Total  interest  of  Exchequer  bills,  1,200,000 

Estimate  for  the  army,  .  .  7,^2,000 

Estim.ite  for  the  navy,  .  .  5,442,000 

Estimate  for  the  ordnance, .  .  1,382,000 

Miscellaneous  services,  .  .  1,492,000 


it  was  im{)08sible  to  refuse  them  the 
boon. 


The  total  amounting  to  .  £49,852,780 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  following 
estimate  of  revenue  might  be  made 
for  the  succeeding  year 
Cnttonu,  .  .  •  £10,500,000 

Exciae, . 36,000,000 

Suiupa,  •  .  .  •  •  6,600,000 

Pott  Office,  .  .  •  •  1,400,000 

Atseved  Tmxet  and  Land  Tax,  7)100,000 
Sundries,  ....  600,000 

Total,  .  .  .  52,300,000 

This  estimate  he  thought  himself 
justified  in  forming,  when  he  consi¬ 
dered  that,  under  all  the  several 
heads  which  he  had  enumerated,  the 
receipts  of  the  last  year  had  exceed¬ 
ed  those  of  any  preceding  year.  But 
when  they  looked  at  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  that  excess  took 
place,  he  felt,  and  he  trusted  the 
committee  would  feel  with  him,  that 
he  was  not  too  sanguine  in  entertain¬ 
ing  a  confident  opinion  that  the  re¬ 
venue  would  not  merely  continue  for 
the  current  year,  upon  the  same  scale 
of  improvement  as  the  last,  but  that 
it  would  continue  to  evince  a  still 
greater  progressive  increase,  and  that 
the  amount  would  accumulate  at  least 
in  equal  ratio.  This  belief  be  enter¬ 
tained  with  the  utmost  confidence; 
he  entertained  it  the  more  sanguine- 
ly,  when  he  looked  towards  the  great 
and  extensive  regions  now  opening  to 
British  commerce  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe — when  he  found 
arising  in  Great  Britain,  and  because 
it  arose  there,  adopted  and  acting 
upon  in  other  countries,  a  new  and 
improved  principle,  which  emanci¬ 
pated  commerce  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  shackles  with  which  antiquated 
notions  had  so  long  incumbered  it— a 
new  principle,  which,  he  was  happy 
to  say,  during  the  short  time  it  had 
been  acted  upon,  had,  both  in  this 
and  in  other  countries,  which  natu¬ 
rally  looked  up  to  Great  Britain  for 
examples  of  commercial  policy,  most 
essentially  contributed  to  the  real  in¬ 
terests  of  commerce  in  every  quarter 
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of  the  globe.  He  had  always  thought 
that  the  broad  and  just  principle  of 
policy  was  that  whicn,  in  its  applica¬ 
tion,  rendered  commerce  mutually 
advantageous  to  all  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  it :  to  be  effective,  it  must 
be  reciprocal,  one  party  benefiting  by 
tlie  demand,  another  et^ually  by  the 
consumption,  and  each  mterest^  in 
the  well-doing  of  the  other.  His  an¬ 
ticipation  was  the  more  fixed  and 
gratifying  when  he  found,  that  in  all 
those  articles  of  commerce  which  this 
country  wanted,  and  others  were  in  a 
con(i  ition  to  supply,  there  was  a  steady 
increase  of  revenue  and  consumption, 
profitable  to  all  parties,  and  beneficial 
to  the  state.  When  he  coupled  these 
facts  with  what  he  had  already  said 
of  the  opening  and  extending  mar¬ 
kets,  which  were  becoming  available 
to  England  from  the  other  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  affording  anticipations 
of  great  and  gradual  extension— by 
the  way,  not  the  less  valuable  because 
they  were  gradual — it  was  not  too 
much  for  him  to  indulge  in  the  most 
flattering  prospects. 

To  the  above  amount,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  added  the  somewhat  dubious 
item  of  4,850,00p/.,  to  be  received 
from  the  commissioners  of  half  pay, 
and  against  which  the  payment  of 
2,200,0001.  made  to  them  stood  as  a 
set-off.  The  result,  then,  was  this— 
Taking  the  revenue  xt.  .  £57,096,988 

And  the  estimated  expenditure  St,  49,853,786 

He  calculated  on  a  surplus  of,  .  7,344, M2 

The  next  point  he  had  to  state, 
was  the  mode  which  appeared  to  his 
Majesty's  government  most  expedient 
for  the  application  of  the  surplus. 
What  he  meant  to  propose  was,  that 
the  larger  proportion,  amounting  in 
round  numbers  to  5,000,0001.,  should 
be  used  on  the  principle  which  Par¬ 
liament  had  already  recognized  for 
the  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  2,000,0001.  should  be  applied 
to  the  remission  of  taxes. 
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On  the  subject  of  the  amount  to 
be  applied  as  a  sinking  fund,  Mr  Ro¬ 
binson  observed,  that  if  he  were  right 
in  what  be  collected  to  haVe  been  the 
leading  principles  which  governed  the 
policy  of  Parliament,  he  could  not 
discover  any  reason  why  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  now  depart  from  that 
course  which  had  been  already  so 
strongly  recognized.  A  proposition 
founded  upon  the  first  principle, 
would  at  once  go  to  the  abolition  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  attempts  to  decrease  pro¬ 
gressively  the  pressure  of  the  public 
debt — a  principle  dangerous  at  all 
times,  but  at  the  present  particularly 
alarming,  for  it  would  involve,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  idea  of  an 
indefinite  addition  to  the  national 
debt,  without  any  fixed  hope  of  ulti- 
mateadjustment.  Let  those  who  would 
venture  to  recommend  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sudi  a  principle  into  the  policy 
of  the  country,  consider  what  may  be 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  the  times. 
Who  could  say  what  may  be  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  claims  which  should  de¬ 
volve  on  the  nation  ?  Who  could  say 
what  energies  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  wield  in  defence  of  all  that 
was  dear  and  valuable  in  national 
honour  ?  Who  could  say  when  they 
may  be  compelled  again  to  resort  to 
that  firm  bulwark—- the  invaluable 
credit  of  the  country  ;  luid  was  this 
the  time  (if  ever)  when  they  ought 
to  disturb  that  which,  if  shaken, 
might  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
country  itself?  If  ever  there  were  a 
time  when  it  was  imperative  upon 
the  country  to  maintain  its  credit,  he 
thought  the  present  was,  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  causes,  that  period ;  and  the 
avowal  of  that  time,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  maintain  that  credit  in¬ 
violable,  ought  to  be  made  when  they 
knew  that  vague  and  mischievous 
notions  were  studiously  inculcated, 
that  the  people  had  no  remedy  for 


their  burdens,  but  the  compulsory 
seizure  of  a  part  of  the  public  debt— 
a  seizure  involving  every  character  of 
spoliation — a  robbery  of  one  set  of 
people  to  relieve  another.  (Loud 
cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House.) 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  his  own 
sentiments  were  echoed  from  every 
part  of  the  House.  (Reiterated  cheers.) 

The  honourable  gentleman  now 
(after  a  short  interruption,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  sudden  indisposition,)  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  grateful  task  of  detailing 
the  taxes  which  be  intended  to  re¬ 
mit.  His  main  object  was  to  affonl 
relief  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
there  were  a  variety  of  little  items 
which  produced  an  inconvenience  to 
the  payer,  and  an  expense  in  collect¬ 
ing,  much  out  of  proportion  to  the 
actual  produce.  The  first  tax  which 
he  would  mention,  was  one  upon  that 
class  of  persons  who  came  under  the 
description  of  male  servants  occa- 
sionallv  employed.  It  was  obvious 
that  this  tax  was  exceedingly  in¬ 
convenient,  embarrassing,  and  vexa¬ 
tious,  gave  rise  to  continual  disputes, 
and  tended  to  render  the  assessed 
taxes  more  unpalatable,  (he  would 
not  use  a  stronger  word,)  than  they 
ought  fairly  to  be,  when  considered 
merely  with  reference  to  their  a- 
mount  He  intended  to  repeal  this 
tax  entirely ;  it  amounted  to  about 
37,200/.  Another  class  of  persons 
were  charged  with  a  tax,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  appealed  to  him  to  be  peculiar¬ 
ly  ill-suited  for  the  imposition  of  any 
tax — he  meant  those  described  os  oc¬ 
casional  gardeners  The  tax  had, 
doubtless,  been  imposed  under  the 
idea  that  gardening  was  an  object  of 
luxury  ;  but  its  effect  was  very  fre¬ 
quently  to  prevent  poor  people  from 
obtaining  employment  If  a  gentle¬ 
man  was  to  employ  a  poor  man  to 
mend  a  walk,  or  trim  a  bed  in  his 
garden,  for  only  one  week,  he  would 
be  under  the  necessity  of  paying  the 
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tax.  The  tax  was  only  lOi — ^that 
was  not  much,  to  be  sure ;  but  per¬ 
sons  did  not  like  to  make  an  addi¬ 
tional  return.  He  must  confess  there 
was  something  exceedingly  unplea¬ 
sant  in  the  appearance  of  that  paper 
which  the  collector  put  into  one’s 
hand.  Individuals  had  a  repugnance 
to  placing  in  the  returns  the  name  of 
an  additional  gardener,  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  had  employed  some  poor 
man,  perhaps  from  charitable  mo¬ 
tives,  for  a  few  days,  in  ornamenting 
their  gardens.  Believing  that  the  tax 
upon  persons  employed  as  occasional 
gardeners  was  unwise,  and  that  it 
operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
poor,  he  proposed  to  repeal  it  altoge¬ 
ther.  The  total  amount  of  the  tax 
was  about  19,700^  The  next  item 
of  taxation  which  he  meant  to  abo¬ 
lish  was  that  upon  the  lower  class  of 
taxed  carts.  A  petition  against  that 
tax  had,  he  believed,  been  recently 
presented  to  the  House  ;  and  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  for  Aberdeen  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
tor  a  return  of  its  amount.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  member  should  be  furnish¬ 
ed  with  the  return,  which  would  be 
the  last  he  would  have  occasion  to 
call  for,  upon  that  subject  at  least. 
He  computed  the  amount  of  the  tax 
to  be  alMut  9300/.  There  was  an¬ 
other  tax  which  he  would  totally  re¬ 
peal  ;  it  was  unimportant  in  its  a- 
mount,  but  it  fell  upon  a  class  of  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  tax  at 
all,  if  he  could  help  it ;  he  alluded  to 
the  tax  of  Ss.  upon  ponies  under  thir¬ 
teen  hands  high.  At  a  time  when 
the  government  was  terribly  in  want 
of  money,  and  obliged  to  get  all  it 
could  whip  up,  the  imposition  of  such 
a  tax  might  be  excused  ;  but  now  that 
they  were  about  a  bona fide  reduction 
of  taxation,  it  ought  not  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  continue.  The  produce  of  the 
tax  was  only  4480/.  It  was  also  bis 
intention  to  repeal  another  tax  of 


equal  amount  to  that  which  he  had 
just  mentioned ;  it  was  the  tax  of  Ss. 
on  horses  employed  by  small  farmers 
who  happened  also  to  be  engaged  in 
trade.  The  produce  of  that  tax  was 
6500/.  It  was  obvious  the  persons 
by  whom  it  was  paid  must  be  poor, 
and  that  it  must  be  a  great  inconve¬ 
nience  to  them.  He  therefore  felt 
great  pleasure  in  proposing  its  total 
repeal.  He  had  now  mentioned  all 
the  small  items  of  taxation  which  he 
intended  to  repeal  altogether.  The 
remaining  taxes  upon  horses,  car¬ 
riages,  servants,  and  other  objects,  he 
proposed  to  reduce  50  per  cent.  It 
might  perhaps  be  objected,  that 
the  largest  portion  of  those  taxes 
were  paid  by  persons  whose  means 
enabl^  them  to  do  so  with  ease,  and 
that  they  (the  taxes)  did  not  operate 
oppressively  upon  that  class  of  the 
community  which  was  most  distress¬ 
ed.  He  had  certainly  endeavoured 
to  consult  the  advantage  of  the  poor, 
rather  than  that  of  the  rich,  in  the 
intended  reduction  of  taxation ;  but 
he  did  not  think  that  it  was  very  ma¬ 
terial  whether  a  tax  was  paid  by  one 
class  or  by  another ;  the  repeal  of  it 
would  be  beneficial  so  far  as  it  went. 
That  bein|^  his  opinion,  he  thought 
the  committee  would  not  olyect  to  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent  of  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes  generally.  The  right 
lion,  gentleman  then  stated,  that  he 
intended  to  effect  the  following  re¬ 
ductions  upon  the  several  descrip¬ 
tions  of  taxes  named 

The  tax  upon  male  servants, 

a  reduction  of  .  .  .  £159,500 
The  tax  upon  clerks,  shop¬ 
men,  &c . '.  98,050 

The  tax  upon  4-wheeI  carriages  145,000 
The  tax  upon  2-wheel  carriages  98,000 
The  tax  upon  the  higher  class  of 

carts . 17,630 

The  tax  upon  riding  horses  .  524,000 

Upon  the  lower  duties  on  horses 
and  mules,  employed  in  agriculture 
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and  trade,  and  trade  wholly,  a  reduc* 
tion  of 72,500/.  would  take  place.  He 
farther  proposed  to  repeal  part  of  the 
taxes  upon  windows.  The  general 
principle  upon  which  he  would  pro> 
ceed,  with  respect  to  the  window- 
taxes,  was  to  reduce  them  generally 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent ;  but  he 
also  intended  to  repeal  altogether  the 
tax  upon  one  description  of  windows. 
The  committee  must  be  aware,  that 
aU  shops,  counting-houses,  and  build¬ 
ings  of  a  similar  description,  which 
were  actually  detached  from  dwell¬ 
ing-houses,  were  already  exempted 
from  any  payments  under  the  head 
of  window-taxes.  He  intended  to 
extend  this  exemption  to  the  ground- 
floor  windows  or  all  shops,  whether 
attacheil  to  dwelling-houses  or  not. 
About  two  years  ago,  that  very  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  brought  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  tire  House,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  window-tax,  in 
so  far  as  it  affected  shop  windows. 
The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  that 
committee  was  to  shew  that  the  tax 
operated  very  oppressively  upon  a 
class  of  persons  wno  were  little  able 
to  bear  it,  namely,  the  smaller  trades¬ 
men.  Those  tradesmen  were  obliged 
to  exhibit  their  goods  in  their  shop 
windows,  and  to  maintain  a  very  un¬ 
equal  competition  with  persons  whose 
shops  were  moveable,  being  esta¬ 
blished  in  carts  or  smaller  vehicles. 
The  latter  class  of  tradesmen  made  a 
very  beautiful  show  of  their  wares, 
and  sold  them,  no  doubt,  very  much 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  far  be  it 
from  him  to  say,  that  they  did  not  do 
so  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
consumer  also.  He  meant  to  urge 
nothing  against  that  mode  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  trade,  because  he  thought  that 
people  had  a  right  to  purchase  their 
commodities  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate.  But  it  was  not  fair  that  itine¬ 
rant  tradesmen  should  have  so  great 


an  advantage  over  the  resident  trades¬ 
men,  as  they  now  possessed,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  operation  of  the  tax 
upon  shop  windows,  which  was 
150,000/.,  the  whole  of  which  would 
be  repealed.  Thus  he  stated  the  re¬ 
duction  upon  the  whole  of  the  assessed 
taxes  at  2,233,000/.  He  had  not  yet 
adverted  to  the  assessed  taxes  of  Ire¬ 
land.  That  was  a  su^ect  of  a  very 
peculiar  importance.  The  manner  in 
which  he  meant  to  proceed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Irish  assessed  taxes  was 
to  repeal  them  all.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  the  people  of  England  would 
not  grudge  to  their  poor  brethren  in 
Ireland  the  little  advantage  which 
they  might  obtain  over  them  in  be¬ 
ing  entirely  exempted  from  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  operation  of  those 
taxes  was  infinitely  more  severe  in 
Ireland  than  in  this  country,  at  least 
to  those  persons  who  were  so  good  as 
to  pay  them.  He  was  afraid  that  but 
little  relief  could  be  afforded  to  Ire¬ 
land  by  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  ;  but 
setting  that  consideration  aside,  he 
was  willing  to  take  away  all  occasion 
of  complaint,  and  therefore  he  would 
carry  the  repeal  into  effect.  The  di¬ 
minution  which  the  repeal  of  the 
Irish  taxes  would  occasion  to  the 
revenue  would  be  perhaps  about 
100,000/.  H e  would  explain  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  diminution  might 
be  compensated.  The  commissioners 
of  inquiry  into  the  collection  of  the 
custom-house  duties  of  Ireland,  had 
suggested  that  they  should  be  equal¬ 
ize,  and  he  was  resolved  to  act  up¬ 
on  that  suggestion.  He  believed  he 
was  correct  in  stating  that  the  Irish 
custom-house  duties  were  at  present 
an  expense  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the 
country.  Being  upon  the  subject  of 
Ireland,  he  might  be  allowed  to  say 
that  it  was  one  in  which  he  felt  very 
great  interest.  He  attributed  his  feel¬ 
ings  upon  tliat  point,  partly  to  the 
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circumstance  of  having  at  one  period 
of  his  life  passed  nearly  two  years  in 
that  country — partly  to  the  interest¬ 
ing  nature  of  the  country — partly  to 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  society 
there — to  the  way  in  which  Ireland 
differed  from  this  country— the  causes 
of  which  were,  doubtless,  highly  ho¬ 
nourable  to  the  Irish  people,  ^though 
he  could  not  contemplate,  without 
pain,  the  consequences  which  result¬ 
ed  to  Ireland  from  the  nature  of  her 
social  organization.  There  was  no 
circumstance  connected  with  Ireland 
which  had  ever  excited  his  feelings 
more  powerfully,  than  the  state  of 
her  distillery  laws.  It  was  well  known 
how  very  large  a  portion  of  the  Irish 
revenue  was  derived  from  the  duties 
on  spirits;  and  it  was  also  known 
how  much  distress  and  misery,  and 
how  many  indescribable  evils,  had 
resulted  from  the  manner  in  which 
those  duties  were  levied.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  them  without  em¬ 
ploying  the  army;  and  the  army 
could  not  be  called  into  action  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  peace  of  the  coun. 
try.  In  order  to  raise  those  duties, 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  make 

f  entleroen,  who  possessed  estates  in 
reland,  hunt  out,  prosecute,  and  pu¬ 
nish  those  who  naturally  looked  up  to 
them  for  protection  ;  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happened,  that  it  became 
the  interest  of  landlords  to  protect 
their  tenants  in  the  violation  of  the 
laws,  whilst  it  was  the  interest  of  te¬ 
nants  to  act  in  constant  opposition  to 
law.  It  was  impossible  to  conceive 
an  evil  more  grievous  or  fatal  than 
such  a  system.  Under  its  influence 
all  the  kindly  feelings  which  ought  to 
unite  a  people  to  their  government 
were  sever^,  and  mutual  distrust 
supplied  their  place.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  that  could  keep  the  parties  to¬ 
gether — there  was  everything  that 
could  perpetuate  their  separation. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  look  at  the 


distillery  laws  of  Ireland,  without 
feeling  that  some  alteration  of  them 
was  required,  that  would  remove  the 
monstrous  evil  which  had  grown  out 
of  them,  and  restore  to  the  country, 
or  he  should  rather  say,  confer  upon 
it,  (for  he  was  not  sure  that  Ireland 
had  ever  yet  possessed  them,)  some 
of  those  blessings  arising  out  of  so¬ 
cial  order,  which  the  people  of  this 
country  knew  how  to  estimate,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  long  enjoyed  them. 
It  was  his  intention  to  propose  a  re¬ 
medial  measure  on  this  important 
subject,  which  had  already  under¬ 
gone  the  serious  consideration  of  a 
right  hon.  friend  of  his,  and  of  other 
gentlemen  who  formed  part  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry  upon  the  re- 
.  venue  of  Ireland.  The  measure  which 
he  would  propose  would  embrace  a 
very  great  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  the  duties  on  Irish  spirits.  It  was 
only  an  experiment ;  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  successful,  God  only 
knew ;  but  he  was  determined  it 
should  have  a  trial.  It  might  be  ask¬ 
ed  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  reduction  upon  the  revenue  ?  He 
was  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  and 
he  was  supported  in  his  opinion  by  a 
report  which  would  be  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  in  a  few  days,  that 
the  revenue  would  not,  ultimately, 
be  injured  by  the  reduction. 

In  the  course  of  Mr  Robinson's 
speech,  he  alluded  to  the  great  exer¬ 
tions  which  had  been  m^e  by  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  reduction  of  the 
public  expenditure.  In  the  customs, 
the  expense  of  collection,  in  the  four 
years  1818-21,  had  been  reduced 
from  1,527,621/.  to  1,069,280/.  He 
recalled  the  attention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  appointment  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  two  years  ago,  to  inquire 
into  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland.  At  that  time  nobody  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  appointment  of  that 
committee ;  true,  by  some  it  was  ri- 
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diculed  as  a  vain  attempt — by  others 
undervalued,  as  little  calculate,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  to  produce  the  in¬ 
tended  result ;  but  what  had  been 
the  eventual  fact  ?  To  the  result  of 
the  labours  of  these  commissioners 
he  might  now  confidently  appeal. 
Never  had  parliamentary  commis¬ 
sioners  gone  forth,  with  a  more  de¬ 
termined  resolution  to  probe  to  the 
bottom  the  complicatedsubjectwhich 
they  were  sent  to  investigate — never 
had  men  proceeded  more  steadily  on¬ 
wards  in  their  course,  in  despite  of 
all  the  serious  obstacles,  political  and 
otherwise,  which  encountered  them 
almost  at  every  step — and  never  had 
any  set  of  men  been  animated  with 
a  greater  desire,  fully  and  impartial¬ 
ly  to  execute  the  important  commis¬ 
sion  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
their  hands.  What  they  had  done 
hitherto  was  before  their  country — 
they  had  investigated  to  the  bottom 
the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the 
Irish  revenuf,  and  he  hoped  he  might 
be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  had  not  been 
backward  in  evincing  the  fullest  re¬ 
solution  ;  indeed,  he  had  heard  (if  it 
were  not  irregular  to  refer  to  it)  the 
first  minister  of  the  Crown  avow  the 
firm  determinationof  his  Majesty’sgo- 
vemment  to  accede  to  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  commissioners,  and  give 
the  fullest  effect  to  their  lai>our»  In 
furtherance  of  that  object,  he  would 
himself  be  found  ready  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  a  bill,  should  the  duty  of  origi¬ 
nating  it  devolve  upon  him,  to  give 
legislative  force  to  their  recommen¬ 
dation  ;  in  the  event  of  the  task  fall¬ 
ing  into  other  hands,  he  should  be 
found  ready  to  tender  his  best  assist¬ 
ance  to  make  the  bill  as  applicable 
and  comprehensive  as  the  nature  of 
the  cose  required.  The  necessary 
operation  of  such  a  bill  was  to  reduce 
expenditure  and  diminish  patronage. 
Now  it  might  be  said,  that  to  the 


maintenance  of  these  two  things  he 
was  partial,  and  indeed  he  might 
be  supposed  officially  attached  to 
them  both.  Whatever  were  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  office,  he  still  could  as¬ 
sure  the  committee  that  such  an  im¬ 
puted  disposition — ^for  an  imputation 
upton  his  character  he  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  he  held  it  to  be — 
would  desert  him  here,  and  he  should 
be  found  most  ready  and  most  anxi¬ 
ous  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  use¬ 
ful  and  zealous  labours  of  the  com¬ 
missioners. 

The  Chancellor  having  finished  his 
speech,  a  phenomenon,  singular  in 
the  annals  of  the  House,  followed; 
the  leading  members  of  opposition 
vying  with  each  other  in  the  pane¬ 
gyrics  which  they  pronounced  botli 
upon  it  and  him.  Mr  Ricardo,  after 
complaining  of  the  attacks  made  in 
the  House  on  the  science  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  declared,  that  he  had 
been  delighted  to  hear  the  plain, 
sound,  practical,  and  excellent  speech 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  opposite; 
and  he  thought  that  the  science  of 
political  economy  had  never  had  so 
great  and  able  an  expositor  as  it  had 
now  found  in  the  House.  He  thought 
that  there  never  yet  had  been  in  that 
House  a  minister  filling  the  situation 
which  was  held  by  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  who  had  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  delivered  sentiments  so  can¬ 
did,  wise,  and  excellent. — Mr  Baring 
thought  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
have  given  an  explanation  more  clear 
or  satisfactory  than  they  had  heard 
from  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man.  It  was  most  satisfactory  and 
congenial  to  what  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation  required  in  a  minister 
of  his  rank. — The  redoubtable  Mr 
Hume  himself  had  never  heard  a 
speech  from  that  (the  ministerial) 
side  of  the  House,  which  gave  him 
more  pleasure  than  that  of  the  right 
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honourable  gentleman  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  satis¬ 
fied  it  would  be  ailmitted,  that  from 
no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
the  House  for  many  years  heard  so 
luminous  a  statement— -so  clear,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  believed  there  was  no 
one  member  who  heanl  it  who  went 
away  without  comprehending  all  its 
bearui^s.  Lord  Folkestone  concur¬ 
red  with  all  that  had  been  said  by 
preceding  speakers,  respecting  the 
brilliancy,  luminousarrangement,and 
good  feeling,  which  pervaded  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer. 

Amid  these  applauses  the  financial 
statements  of  Mr  Robinson  did  not 

6 ass  altogether  without  criticism.  Mr 
:icardo  and  Mr  Baring  disputed  the 
position  that  he  had  exhibited  a 
sinking  fund  of  5,000,0001. ;  they  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  was  only  3,000,0002. 
The  other  2,000,000/.  were  founded 
upon  a  mode  of  anticipating  the  fall¬ 
ing  in  of  the  half-pay  and  pensions, 
which  Mr  Ricardo  could  not  under¬ 
stand,  nor  concur  in.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  introduced 
into  his  statement  of  the  surplus  of 
7,000,000/.,  a  sum  of  2,000,000/.  to 
be  received  ;  he  would  like  to  know 
from  whom?  Could  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  himself  tell  ?  On  the  one 
side  of  the  account  he  had  put  an 
amount  of  2,800,000/.  to  be  paid  for 
pensions  and  half-pay ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  he  had  stated  that  he  was 
to  receive  4,800,000/.  from  the  trus¬ 
tees,  whoever  they  might  be,  who 
were  to  pay  such  pensions  and  half¬ 
pay  ;  and  of  these  two  items,  the  ba¬ 
lance  was  2,000,000/.  to  be  repaid — 
of  course  to  these  trustees  or  com¬ 
missioners  tliemselves.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  therefore,  from  this  assumed  sur¬ 
plus  of  7,000,000/.  of  actual  income 
over  expenditure,  there  must  be  de¬ 
ducted  those  2,000,000/.  which  the 
sinking  fund  itself  was  to  supply.  If 


this  view  of  the  subject  was  correct, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  when  he 
should  have  carried  his  plan  into  ef¬ 
fect,  of  giving  the  proposed  relief  to 
the  country,  would  actually  leave 
them  with  a  clear  sinking  fund,  not 
of  5,000,000/,  hut  with  one  of 
3,000,000/.  Both  these  speakers, 
however,  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms  their  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
supporting  public  credit,  and  keep¬ 
ing  faith  with  the  national  creditor. 
So  convinced  was  Mr  Ricardo  of  the 
necessity,  the  indispensable  necessi¬ 
ty,  of  finally  getting  rid  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  debt,  that  he  had  before 
ventured  to  suggest  the  expediency 
of  a  general  contribution  in  the  ca- 

Eital  of  the  country  for  that  purpose. 

le  would  contribute  any  proportion 
of  his  own  property  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  great  end,  if  others  would 
do  the  same.  Mr  Baring  equally  de¬ 
clared  his  conviction  of  the  utility  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  hoped  it  would 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  at  com¬ 
pound  interest.  Even  Mr  Hume 
could  not  sit  down  without  stating, 
that  nothing  would  occasion  him 
greater  regret  than  to  find  a  majority 
of  that  House  assenting  to  any  pro¬ 
position  which  would  rob  the  public 
creditor  of  even  a  shilling  of  his  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  he  thought  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  ministers  deserved  the  thanks 
of  the  country  for  the  firmness  with 
which  they  had  maintained  its  faith 
with  the  public  creditor.  He  was  as 
anxious  as  any  man  could  be,  to  af¬ 
ford  relief  to  that  branch  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  was  now  so  much  dis¬ 
tressed,  but  he  could  never  consent 
to  it  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
faith.  Mr  Rennet  alone  insisted,  that 
there  was  an  honesty  due  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  debtor,  and  that  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  change  in  the  cur¬ 
rency.  The  people  of  England  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  stripped 
of  their  last  shilling,  by  an  act  which 
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the  House  had  enacted  ignorantly, 
and  with  no  intention  of  robbing 
them,  but  which  had  produced  all 
the  effects  of  intended  spoliation  up¬ 
on  them  and  their  fortunes. 

The  most  decidedly  hostile  part 
was  taken  by  Mr  Maberly.  That  gen¬ 
tleman,  after  depreciating  the  value 
of  the  sinking  fund,  insisted  that  the 
whole  surplus  of  7,000,000/.  should 
be  applied  to  the  r^uction  of  taxes. 
At  the  same  time,  he  conceived  that 
the  sinking  fund  might  be  supplied 
by  an  operation  for  the  redemption 
of  the  land  tax.  As,  however,  this 
plan  became  the  object  of  a  distinct 
proposition,  we  shall  for  the  present 
postpone  our  notice  of  it. 

Mr  Maberly  was  not  long  of  giving 
the  House  an  opportunity  of  deciding 
upon  his  plan.  On  the  28th  March, 
he  moved  the  resolutions,  which  he 
had  read  to  the  House  on  the  21st. 
His  object  was  to  promote  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  land  tax.  An  act 
for  that  purpose  had  been  proposed 
by  Mr  Pitt  in  1798,  and  passed,  but 
on  conditions  so  little  favourable,  that 
only  a  very  small  amount  had  been 
actually  redeemed.  He  proposed  now 
to  improve  the  terms,  by  granting 
100/.  of  S  per  cent  stock,  for  a  land- 
interest  of  S  per  cent  to  the  purchaser. 
Besides  a  vote  for  a  member  of  par¬ 
liament,  he  would  give  a  qualification 
for  killing  game,  for  sitting  as  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  for  sitting  in  parliament 
By  these  inducements,  he  expected 
that  the  whole  tax  would  be  speedily 
disposed  of,  and  that  the  produce 
would  cancel  a  sum  of  41,330,000/. 
of  3  per  cent  consols,  being  more 
than  would  be  redeemed  in  seven 
years  by  the  sinking  fund  of  five 
millions.  This  sum  might  then  be 
added  to  the  remaining  surplus  of 
2,000,000/.,  and  the  whme  amount  of 
7,000,000/.  might  thus  be  remitted. 

We  need  not  dwell  longer  on  this 
proposition,  which  rested  on  the  most 


manifest  fallacy.  Mr  Maberly  forgot 
entirely,  that,  with  the  amount  of 
stock  thus  extinguished,  there  would 
be  extinguished  also  an  amount  of 
revenue  exactly  corresponding,  being 
that  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  tax.  The  operation,  therefore, 
had  no  tendency  to  yield  any  surplus, 
applicable  either  to  remission  of  taxes, 
or  to  any  other  object  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  observed, 
that  of  all  sinking  funds  the  principle 
was  this — that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  reduced  the  debt,  they  were  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  revenue  on  the  other.  The 
surplus  revenue  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  Parliament,  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  more  debt,  to  meet  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  country,  or— for  it  was 
quite  a  matter  of  choice— for  the  re¬ 
mission  of  taxes.  But  under  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member's  plan,  Parliament 
had  no  choice  ^  because,  while  it  ex¬ 
tinguished  a  part  of  the  debt,  it  also 
extinguished  a  corresponding  propor¬ 
tion  of  revenue.  If  that  were  correct, 
on  what  foundation  could  he  maintain 
that  his  plan  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  1819?  He  wondered  the 
intelligent  mind  of  the  honourable 
member  did  not  perceive  the  extreme 
fallacy  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
They  might,  if  this  plan  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  continue  fishing  in  the  ocean  of 
their  revenue  to  find  a  sinking  fund ; 
but  whether  they  would  catch  a  whale 
or  a  herring,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  say.  Mr  Robinson  then  ex¬ 
plained  the  original  objects  upon 
which  the  plan  had  been  set  on  foot. 
The  circumstances  under  which  Mr 
Pitt  proposed  it  were  very  peculiar — 
they  were  diametrically  tne  reverse 
of  the  circumstances  whicli  now  pre¬ 
vailed.  In  the  first  place,  this  coun¬ 
try  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a 
most  expensive  war,  of  whi^  no  one 
couldforetel  the  prqbable  termination. 
In  consequence  of  that  war,  govern- 
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ment  wu  raising  very  large  loans,  on 
most  ruinous  terms;  and  Mr  Pitt’s 
plan  was  brought  forward,  not  as  a 
plan  for  the  relief  of  any  particular 
class  of  persons,  but  under  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  depression  of  the  funds,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  their  value, 
that  government  might  be  enabled  to 
borrow,  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
those  various  loans  which,  whether 
that  or  any  other  measure  were  pro¬ 
posed,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the 
state  should  procure.  The  funds  be¬ 
ing  at  that  period  very  low,  and  the 
value  of  Umd  progressively  impro¬ 
ving,  it  was  quite  clear  that  many 
persons  would  be  ready  to  transfer 
their  securities  fVom  the  funds  to  the 
land.  The  funds  were  then  at  48— 
they  were  now  at  73  }  and  the  value 
of  land  of  late  years  certainly  had  not 
increased.  This  accounted  most  clear¬ 
ly  for  the  slow  progress  which  the  law 
had  recently  made. 

Mr  Maberly  did  not  experience  any 
vigorous  support,  even  from  those 
members  on  nis  own  side  who  were 
acquainted  with  financial  affairs.  Mr 
Baring  treated  the  plan  even  with  an 
excess  of  contempt,  believing  it  to  be 
*•  one  of  the  lightest  bubbles  ever 
blown,"  and  that  the  proposition  was 
just  as  feasible  as  that  of  putting  a 
man  into  a  quart  bottle.  He  support¬ 
ed,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  having  an  effective  sink¬ 
ing  fund.  Mr  Ricardo,  admitting  that 
the  plan  presented  no  substitute  for  a 
sinking  fund,  proceeded,  we  think, 
to  argue  somewhat  strangely.  He 
strongly  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  a  large  sinking  fund,  and 
of  the  most  vigorous  measures  being 
taken  to  reduce  the  national  debt ; 
at  the  same  time,  conceiving  that  no 
minister  would  adhere  steadily  to  its 
application,  he  thought  it  better  to 
give  up  all  attempts  at  it,  and  to 
spend  the  five  millions,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  the  total  surplus,  in 


the  simple  remission  of  taxes.  Mr 
Tierney  took  little  notice  of  the  land- 
tax  scheme,  but  endeavoured  to  sup¬ 
port  his  friend  through  the  genend 
idea  of  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
The  country,  he  assured  Mr  Baring, 
would  derive  much  more  substantial 
benefit  from  the  proposed  remission 
of  taxes  than  from  a  sinking  fund  of 
five  millions.  There  was  no  doubt  a 
sinking  fund  of  five  millions  was  an 
excellent  thing,  and  one  of  ten  mil¬ 
lions  would  be  still  better ;  but  the 
question  was,  whether  the  country 
could  afford  it.  By  rather  an  odd 
argument,  he  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  war,  not  peace,  was  the  time  for 
a  sinking  fund  ;  since  at  the  one  pe¬ 
riod  public  credit  stood  in  need  of 
support,  at  the  other  not— forgetting 
that  in  peace  only  it  was  possible  to 
have  a  sinking  fund— in  war,  impos¬ 
sible.  He  would  not,  however,  pro- 

fiose  to  repeal  the  whole  seven  mil- 
ions;  he  would  keep  part  of  it  to 
meet  any  exigency,  and  repeal  the 
rest. 

Mr  Huskisson  replied  to  Mr  Tier¬ 
ney  ;  and  after  some  short  observa¬ 
tions  from  Mr  Calcraft,  and  a  reply 
from  Mr  Maberly,  the  House  divided. 
Its  favour  towards  any  measure  point¬ 
ing  at  the  reduction  of  taxation  was 
shewn  by  the  vote  of  not  much  less 
than  a  third  with  Mr  Maberly,  whose 
motion,  however,  was  negatived  by 
157  to  72. 

On  Monday  the  3d  March,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
forward,  in  the  committee,  the  more 
detailed  plan  of  the  application  of  the 
five  millions  to  the  discharge  of  the 
public  debt.  He  began  with  pointing 
out  the  importance  of  taking  mea¬ 
sures  for  this  purpose,  to  which,  in¬ 
deed,  scarcely  any  objection  had  been 
advanced,  except  the  imperfect  and 
precarious  nature  of  what  could  be 
done.  But,  as  Mr  Robinson  justly 
observed,  the  object  was  too  import- 
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ant  to  be  kid  aside  merely  because 
difficulties  in  its  execution  had  arisen, 
or  might  again  exist ;  it  was  no  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  application  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  in  theory  admitted  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  to  say,  that  the  attainment  of 
its  advantages  was  practically  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  the  ultimate  realization  of 
them  partial  and  uncertain — to  say 
that  they  would  not  extract  from  a 
good  principle  some  of  the  benefits 
of  its  operation,  because  all  were  un¬ 
attainable,  would  be  to  neutralize 
every  effort  which  bad^a  tendency  to 
amelioration,  and  to  paralyse  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  every  country  which  looked 
forward  to  the  attainment  of  progres¬ 
sive  advantages.  On  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  therefore,  he  thought  it  quite 
clear  the  attempt  ought  to  be  made, 
without  reference  to  ultimate  contin¬ 
gencies  :  to  refuse  assent  to  the  pro¬ 
position,  would  be  to  urge  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  despondency,  and  to  say  this 
— "  If  we  cannot  do  all,  we  can  do 
none."  Such  an  argument,  he  was 
sure,  would  not  be  listened  to  one  mo¬ 
ment.  See  to  what  it  would  lead  :  he 
might  apply  it  to  the  question  of  taxa¬ 
tion— it  might  be  said,  Why  repeal 
any  taxes,  when,  on  g  future  occa¬ 
sion,  a  year  or  two  hence  at  most,  it 
will  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  re-im- 
pose  them  He  thought  that,  in 
looking  at  this  question,  they  ought 
to  be  as  little  as  possible  diverted 
from  the  attempt  to  establish  a  syste¬ 
matic  plan  by  the  contemplation  of 
any  future  contingencies.  Whatever 
prospective  gloom  in  the  minds  of 
some  might  arise,  yet  he  thought  it 
not  unreasonable  to  conjecture,  that 
the  country  had  no  reason  to  expect 
a  recurrence  of  those  difficulties  which 
had  heretofore  been  encountered.  If 
they  reviewed  the  events  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  it  was  quite  unreason¬ 
able  to  anticipate  that  similar  exer¬ 
tions  and  sacrifices  would  be  required 
fur  a  similar  number  of  years  in  ad¬ 


vance.  When  they  considered  the 
eventful  occurrences  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  so  close  upon  Mr  Pitt’s  bill, 
and  defeated  and  impeded  its  due 
operation — when  they  reflected  upon 
the  rapid  occurrence  and  succession 
of  astonishing  events,  which  at  that 
time  baffled  the  calculations  of  the 
wisest,  and  defeated  the  anticipations 
of  the  most  prudent — when  tliey  re¬ 
viewed  the  unforeseen  consequences 
of  these  stupendous  occurrences,  and 
their  wide-spread  influence  upon  the 
condition  and  destinies  of  mankind, 
he  thought  they  might  safely  reckon 
upon  escaping  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  extraordinary  and  incalculable 
events.  It  was  the  fact,  that  in  the 
seven  years  since  the  peace,  a  pretty 
considerable  reduction  of  debt  had 
taken  place.  On  the  5th  of  January, 
1816,  the  amount  of  the  funded  un¬ 
redeemed  debt  was816,31 1,940/. ;  the 
amount  of  the  unfunded  debt,  the 
Exchequer  bills,  Irish  Treasury  bills, 
and  ordnance  debt,  was  40,51 1,386/. ; 
the  charge  upon  both  was  32,340,633/. 
The  state  of  the  same  account,  on  the 
5th  January,  1823,  was  as  follows : — 
I'heAiraount  of  the  funded  debt  was 
796,530,144/. ;  of  the  unfunded,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  items  of  what  were 
technically  called  Exchequer  defi¬ 
ciency  bills,  43,526,661/.  The  charge 
upon  the  first  of  these  suras  was 
28,100,000/.  ;  upon  the  second, 
1,162,752/.  ;  making  a  total  of 
29,262,752/.  If  they  compared  the 
amount  in  the  two  years  he  had  enu¬ 
merated — namely,  on  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary,^1816,  and  on  the  5th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1823,  they  would  find  to  a  de¬ 
monstration,  that  the  following  re¬ 
duction  had  been  effected  ;  in  the 
funded  debt,  19,701,796/.  had  been  re¬ 
duced  ;  in  the  unfunded,  4,984,725/. ; 
a  total  of  24,766,521/.,  or,  to  speak 
in  round  numbers,  a  reduction  of 
25,000,000/.,  which,  upon  an  average 
for  the  seven  years,  amounted  t  > 
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8,500,000/.  each  vear.  He  could  far¬ 
ther  state,  that  this  reduction  would 
have  amounted  to  10,000,000/.  more, 
were  it  not  for  the  conversion  of  the 
5  per  cents  to  the  4 ;  an  operation, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  add  to  the 
unfunded  debt  2,700,000/. ;  and  to 
the  ftinded,  7,000,000/. ;  a  total  a- 
mounting  to  about  10,000,000/.  Were 
it  not  for  that  financial  operation',  the 
I  reduction  of  debt  since  1815  would 
have  amounted  to  85,000,000/.,  in¬ 
stead  of^ 25,000,000/.  It  had  been 
said,  why  fix  upon  the  precise  sum 
of  five  millions  ?  He  did  not  mean 
that  there  was  any  magic  in  the 
number ;  but  as  some  amount  must 
be  fixed  upon,  this  appeared  to  him 
the  surplus  which  the  revenue  could 
easily  afford.  He  proposed  to  do 
away  with  the  cumbrous  machinery 
of  paying  over  fifteen  or  sixteen  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  commissioners,  and  then 
withdrawing  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
other  purposes.  The  interest  libe¬ 
rated  by  the  purchases  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  was  to  be  added  to  the 
fund,  and  the  sum  thus  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  their  hands,  till  it 
should  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the 
whole  debt,  funded  and  unfunded. 

The  opposition  members  carried  on 
a  desultory  attack,  on  variousgrounds, 
against  this  plan.  Mr  Hume  insisted, 
that  the  boasted  diminution  of  the 
debt  had  been  occasioned  solely  by 
the  falling  in  of  terminable  annuities. 
He  lamented  the  system  of  loans,  and 
felt  the  importance  of  supporting  pub- 
lie  credit.  He  was  unprepared,  how¬ 
ever,  to  place  such  confidence  in  mi¬ 
nisters,  as  to  leave  such  a  sum  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  their  hands.  After  a 
variety  of  desultory  observations,  he 
came  finally  to  the  conclusion,  that 
so  little  relief  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  application  of  the  sum  in 
question,  that  the  wisest  course  would 
be,  to  let  it  go  at  once  to  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  taxes.  Mr  Leycester  and 


Mr  Bennet  urged  this  course  in  the 
strongest  manner ;  the  latter  insist¬ 
ing,  that  the  country  gentlemen  were 
guilty  of  a  species  of  suicide  in  giving 
their  assent  to  this  plan,  and  that  if 
there  were  only  half  a  million  of  sur¬ 
plus,  it  ought  to  be  solely  devoted  to 
taking  off*  taxes.  He  looked  upon  the 
sinking  fund  as  a  treasure  accumu¬ 
lated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
war ;  he  wish^  the  money  to  be  pot 
out  of  the  reach  of  ministers.  All 
that  was  pledged  to  the  public  cre¬ 
ditor  was  a  perpetual  annuity,  by 
continuing  which,  faith  was  folly 
maintained. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  A.  Baring 
drew  a  strong  picture  of  the  disaa- 
trous  consequences  which  might  arise 
to  the  nation  from  breaking  faith  with 
the  public  creditor ;  and  Mr  John 
Smith  conceived  the  committee  bound 
to  support  tlie  ^sinking  fund  system. 
Mr  Robertson  generally  condemned 
the  system  upon  which  the  national 
debt  was  managed,  and  announced  a 
new  plan  to  be  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  the  session. 

No  division  took  place  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  till  the  third  resolution,  in 
which  5,000,000/.  was  named  as  the 
sum  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  the 
debt.  Mr  Hume  said,  was  it  still 
intended  to  keep  up  the  humbug 
about  the  2,000,000/.?  He  moved  that 
it  should  be  struck  off,  and  3,000,000/. 
stated  as  the  actual  sinking  fund. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  pretend  to  deny  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  2,800,000/.,  and  the 
total  amount  required  in  any  given 
year  to  make  up  the  full  amount  of 
the  half  pay,  was  to  be  considered  a 
diminution  of  the  total  surplus  of  the 
revenue  of  that  year.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  annuities  were  sold,  there 
w'ould  be  really  5,000,000/.  applicable 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  Mr  Ri¬ 
cardo  saw  very  clearly  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  took  a  mate- 
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rial  distinction  between  his  project 
being  successful  and  unsuccessful ; 
for  his  part,  he  thought  it  came  to 
precisely  the  same  thing.  He  rather 
wished  that  it  might  fail.  By  suc¬ 
cessful,  he  understood  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  to  mean  that  he 
should  be  able  to  sell  his  annuities. 
Now  as  he  was  convinced  that  if  sold, 
they  must  be  sold  on  bad  terms,  he 
wisned  that  they  should  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Whether  the  annuities  were 
or  were  not  sold,  it  was  clear  that  there 
was  a  surplus  of  only  S, 000,0001. — 
Mr  Hume’s  motion,  on  being  put  to 
the  vote,  was  negatived  by  1 10  to  39. 

On  the  ISth,  Mr  Tierney  renewed 
the  discussion,  and  the  hypothetical 
two  millions  was  again  the  subject. 
Mr  Tierney  observed,  the  way  in 
which  he  understood  the  government 
to  make  out  their  asserted  surplus  of 
5,000,000/.  was  this — that  there  was 
an  excess  of  income  over  ex})enditure 
of  3,000,000/.  ;  and  then,  that  by 
reason  of  money  raised  by  the  sale  of 
an  annuity,  to  be  given  as  the  value 
or  consideration  for  an  engagement 
by  certain  parties,  to  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  future  payment  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  dead  charge  or  half  pay  list, 
there  would  be  applicable  to  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  the  dinerence  between  the 
amount  of  such  annuity  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  and  that  amount  of  dead 
charge  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  to  be  paid  by  the  government 
on  account  of  that  charge — namely, 
2,000,000/. ;  being  the  difference  b^ 
tween  the  dead  charge,  4,800,000/., 
and  the  annuity,  2,Sx),000/.  This 
amount  of  2,000,000/.  so  raised,  the 
government  considered  income ;  but 
how  it  could  be  considered  as  in¬ 
come  by  the  House,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know.  It  was  a  sum  of  money 
borrowed,  it  would  be  observed, 
within  the  year ;  and  manifestly, 
therefore,  formed  no  part  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  income  over  expenditure.  He 


could  not  understand  the  difference 
between  borrowing  on  annuity  for 
forty-five  years,  or  by  granting  a 
perpetual  annuity  in  the  3  per  cents  ; 
the  transaction  was  in  either  case  one 
of  debt.  What  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  raised  in  this  way,  whe¬ 
ther  by  borrowing  from  the  bank,  or 
by  granting  on  annuity,  was  clearly 
debt ;  and  in  either  case,  in  fact, 
raised  on  annuities.  He  therefore 
thought  that  this  2,000,000/.  was  not 
income ;  but  it  was  very  fmportant 
for  the  House  to  know  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  whether  it  was 
so  or  not.  To  this  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  replied,  he  presumed 
that  nobody  would  say,  that  if  go¬ 
vernment  could  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  individual  owners  of 
these  half  pay  allowances  and  pen¬ 
sions,  to  receive  collectively,  ana  in¬ 
stead  of  the  indefinite  period  during 
which  their  respective  interests  in 
such  pensions  and  half  pay  might 
subsist,  an  annuity  of  2,800,000/.  for 
forty-five  years,  there  would  not  be 
a  saving  for  the  current  year  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  that 
annuity  and  the  present  amount  of  the 
charge.  A  portion  of  the  47,000,000/. 
of  expenditure  would  then  be  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  annuity  thus  given  for  the 
4,800,000/.,  the  amount  of  the  half 
pay  and  pensions.  But  to  induce 
these  parties,  or  a  third  party,  for  it 
was  immaterial  to  the  argument  with 
whom  the  contract  was  made,^  to 
forego  their  claim  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  present  charge,  an  annuity  had 
been  granted  to  them  for  forty-five 
years  of  2,800,000/.  This  being  de¬ 
ducted,  he  certainly  conceived  that 
2,000,000/.  would  be  the  result  as  a 
saving  to  the  government.  The  ob¬ 
vious  effect  of  this  would  be  to  re¬ 
duce  the  expenditure  from  47  to 
45,000,000/.  The  revenue  being 
50,000,000/.,  and  the  expenditure 
45,000,000/.,  surely  there  was  a  dear 
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surplus  of  6,000,000/.  of  income. — 
Now,  supposing  the  4,800,000/.  to  be 
provided  through  the  acceptance  of 
some  other  party  of  the  2,800,000/. 
annuity, .  the  expenditure  would  be 
raised  altogether  to 49,800,000/.,  and 
the  same  operation  would  raise  the 
revenue  to  54,800,000/.  This  state¬ 
ment  equally  leR  a  surplus  of 
5,000,000/. ;  and  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  contend,  that  this  there¬ 
fore  was  a  bona  fide  surplus.  Mr 
Hume  then  moved,  that  the  terms  of 
the  act  should  be  merely  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  sinking  fund  consisting  of  any 
real  surplus  of  income  over  expendi¬ 
ture.  After  a  few  observations  from 
Colonel  Davies,  Sir  H.  Parnell,  Mr 
Mabcrly,  and  Sir  F.  Blake,  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  negatived  by  82  to  38. 

On  the  17th,  when  the  third  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  moved,  two 
amendments  were  proposed.  One,  b^ 
Mr  Bennet,  went  to  annihilate  it 
altogether,  according  to  the  techni¬ 
cal  mode  of  moving  Uiat  it  should  be 
**  read  this  day  six  months the 
other,  by  Mr  Baring,  went  merely  to 
throw  away  the  artificial  two  mil¬ 
lions,  and  substitute  three  for  five 
millions  as  the  declared  surplus.  The 
first  was  negatived  by  109  to  59 ; 
but  the  division  on  the  second  shew¬ 
ed  an  unfavourable  change  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House  as  to  this  mea¬ 
sure,  which  was  carried  in  a  pretty 
full  House,  by  a  majority  of  only  28, 
(100  to  72.) 

The  bill  then  passed  the  Commons. 

Before  the  bill  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  an  important 
era  had  taken  place  in  the  transac¬ 
tion.  On  the  20th,  at  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Governor  laid  before 
the  Court  the  following  letter  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury : — 

“  Treasury  Chambers, 
March  3,  1823. 

“  Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the 
conference  which  we  have  had  the  ho¬ 


nour  of  holding  with  you  yesterday,  on 
the  subject  of  the  purchase  by  the  Bank 
of  England  of  a  portion  of  the  annuities 
created  by  the  act  of  the  third  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  Majesty,  for  defraying  the  charge  of 
naval  and  military  pensions,  we  now  beg 
leave  to  express  our  readiness  to  conclude 
an  engagement  with  the  Bank  for  that 
object  upon  the  following  basis,  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  Parliament 

“  That  the  Bank  of  England  should 
undertake  the  payments  to  be  made,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  that  act, 
iTom  the  5th  of  January,  1823,  to  the 
5th  of  July,  1828,  (both  inclusive,)  upon 
the  transfer  to  the  Bank  of  England  of 
such  a  portion  of  the  annuity  created  by 
the  act,  as  may  be  equal  to  the  present 
value  of  the  excess  of  such  advances  be¬ 
yond  the  amount  which  will  remain  ap¬ 
plicable  to  those  payments  after  such 
transfer  to  the  Bank ;  the  value  of  the 
annuity  to  be  compute  according  to  the 
current  price  of  the  long  annuity,  when 
the  books  of  the  Bank  for  the  transfer  of 
that  stock  closed  on  Saturday,  due  allow¬ 
ance  being  made  for  the  longer  term  of 
the  duration  of  the  annuity  proposed  to 
be  transferred. 

“  We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentle¬ 
men,  your  obedient  humble  Servants, 

"  Liverpool. 

"  F.  Robinsok. 

C.  Long. 

To  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Bank  of  England.’* 

This  proposal  being  agreed  to  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  was  sanction¬ 
ed  on  the  same  day  by  the  Court  of 
Proprietors. 

On  the  21st,  the  bill  was  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  Lords,  where  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  and  enforc^  by  Lord  Liver- 

Eool,  on  the  same  grounds  that  it  had 
een  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
followed  by  the  other  Lords  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  approved  the  principle  of  the 
sinking  fund,  and  also  of  the  new 
footing  on  which  it  was  placed,  by 
doing  away  with  the  former  cum¬ 
brous  machinery,  and  placing  it  on 
its  only  solid  and  intelligible  basis, 
that  of  the  surplus  of  revenue  over 
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expenditure.  Hie  lordship,  however, 
entirely  scouted  the  reality  of  the  two 
millions  raised  by  the  sale  of  annuities. 
It  appeared,'as  if  by  some  fatality,  that 
delusion  must  always  be  connected 
with  tlie  sinking  fund.  This  bill,  it 
appeared,  had  for  its  basis  a  surplus 
of  income  over  expenditure,  to  the 
amount  of  5,000,0001.,  when,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  it  was  clear  that 
they  had  only  a  surplus  of  8,000,000/. 
after  reducing  the  taxes.  Ministers 
said  it  was  convenient  and  fitting 
that  posterity  should  be  redeemed 
from  debttotheamountof5,000,000/.; 
and  they  declared  they  had  a  surplus, 
which  they  had  not.  T o  enable  them 
to  appropriate  this  sum,  they  Iwr- 
roweei  from  posterity  to  the  extent  of 
2,000,000/. ;  they  made  it  a  saleable 
stock  in  the  market,  and  relieved 
themselves  by  depriving  posterity  of 
that  benefit  which  they  ought  to 
have  in  the  course  of  forty-five  years. 
This  was  the  effect  of  those  long  an¬ 
nuities.  To  this  extent,  the  present 
bill  still  partook  of  the  character  of 
a  delusion,  by  declaring  that  there 
was  a  surplus  which  did  not  exist. 
This  would  induce  him,  either  in  the 
committee  or  on  the  bringing  up  of 
the  report,  to  move  that  the  sum  of 
8,000,000/.  should  be  inserted  instead 
of  5,000,000/.  Lord  King  entirely 
agreed  in  considering  this  a  manifest 
delusion ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough 
also  intimated  his  intention  of  sup¬ 
porting  this  amendment.  This  last 
nobleman,  in  the  pi^ent  state  of 
Europe,  considered  as  blameable  the 
system  of  reducing  military  and  na¬ 
val  establishments  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  sinking  fund.  The  de¬ 
bate  being  resumed  on  the  2'1'th,  on 
occasion  of  the  second  reading.  Lord 
Liverpool  urged,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  was 
certainly  one  which  afforded  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  two  millions.  The  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  and  Lord  King  tmth 


expressed  their  dissent ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  did  not  press  his  amendment  to 
a  division.  The  bill  was  then  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

Some  menacing  movements  were 
usually  made  by  the  Opposition 
members,  on  occasion  of  the  general 
vote  of  supply  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session.  The  refusal  of  sup¬ 
plies,  however,  which  would  have 
deranged  the  whole  economy  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  was  such  an  extreme 
measure,  as  only  motives  of  the  great¬ 
est  magnitude  could  allow  to  be  se¬ 
riously  contemplated.  Accordingly, 
these  threats  usually  spent  themselves 
in  airy  declamation,  or  condensed 
themselves  into  some  minor  proposi- 
tion,  by  the  discussion  of  which  they 
were  soon  supplanted. 

In  the  Committee  of  Supply  on 
12th  February,  Mr  Hume  complain¬ 
ed,  that  the  expression  of  the  royal 
speech,  saying,  that  “  the  estimates 
had  been  framed  with  every  atten¬ 
tion  to  economy,”  the  self  same  phrase 
which  had  run  through  all  the  speeches 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  had  been  as 
little  fulfilled  as  on  former  occasions. 
In  the  year  1817,  after  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  abounding  in  promises  of 
reduction  in  expenditure,  he  found 
that  the  estimates  for  the  year  had 
been  18,000,000/.  somehundred  thou¬ 
sands,  and  the  actual  disbursements 
14,000,000/.  some  hundred  thou¬ 
sands,  giving  an  expenditure  over  the 
estimate  of  little  less  than  1,000,000/. 
In  the  year  1819,  again,  after  pro¬ 
mises  of  reduction  in  our  naval  and 
military  establishments,  there  was  an 
increase  of  a  million  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  over  the  estimate,  the  estimate 
being  14,300,000/.,  and  the  disburse¬ 
ment  15.155,000/.  Again,  in  the  year 
1821,  after  the  royal  speech  had  been 
satisfied  that  reduction  could  be  made 
in  the  military  establishment,  the  es¬ 
timate  was  14,800,000/.,  and  the  ex- 
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penditure  upwards  of  15,000,0001. 
in  spite,  therefore,  of  all  the  protes¬ 
tations  of  economy,  it  appeared  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  1821  was 
more  than  200,0001.  greater  than  that 
of  the  year  1817  ;  so  was  the  House 
seduced  with  fair  words  and  fair  pro¬ 
mises,  until  the  actual  amount  of  dis¬ 
bursement  came  to  be  declared,  and 
then  it  appeared  that  there,  had  been 
no  reduction  whatever ;  no  real  de¬ 
crease  of  the  burden  imposed  upon 
the  country.  It  was  the  duty,  then, 
of  the  House  to  look,  not  to  the  sweet 
and  honeyed  words  of  ministers,  but 
at  the  eventual  result  of  their  mea¬ 
sures. 

After  this  general  preamble  of  cen¬ 
sure,  Mr  Hume  proceeded  to  the 
specific  point  of  the  late  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Beresford  to  the  office 
of  Lieut-General  of  the  Ordnance. 
He  bad  not  pressed  the  reduction  of 
this  office  last  session,  because  it 
might  have  seemed  severe  upon  the 
then  incumbent.  Sir  Hildebrand 
Oakes ;  but  who  had  ever  contempla¬ 
ted — who  could  ever  have  contem¬ 
plated,  the  giving  the  existing  salary 
to  any  subsequently  appointed  offi¬ 
cer  ?  If  the  House  would  look  back 
to  the  thirteenth  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Military  Inquiry — a 
commission  nominated  in  the  year 
1811,  expressly  to  suggest  measures 
of  economy  in  the  military  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  country — they  would 
find  that  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Onlnance  was  deemed 
unnecessary,  provided  the  attention 
of  the  Master-General  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance  was  duly  given  to  his  charge, 
and  not  diverted  from  it  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  other  appointments  to 
attend  to.  There  had  certainly  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point. 
Lord  Moira  had  considered  the  office 
of  Lieutenant-General  superfluous; 
Lord  Chatham  had  held  it  to  be  use¬ 
ful  ;  the  commissioners,  on  delibera¬ 


tion,  had  agreed  with  Lord  Moira. 
Mr  Hume  deprecated  the  idea  of 
casting  any  imputation  on  the  noble 
lord  who  now  held  the  office.  He 
believed  that  the  noble  lord's  merits 
as  an  officer  were  unrivalled ;  but  ta¬ 
king  them  to  be  so,  they  had  not  been 
forgotten  by  the  country.  The  noble 
lord,  on  being  raised  to  the  peerage, 
had  obtained  a  pension  of  20001,  a- 
year.  He  did  not  grudge  that  pen¬ 
sion.  He  only  thought  it  right  that 
when  the  noble  lord  received  his  title, 
he  should  also  receive  something  to 
enable  him  to  support  it.  But,  be¬ 
sides  this  pension  of 20001.  a-year,  the 
noble  lord  was  Governor  of  Jersey, 
an  appointment  which  produced  him 
142^.  a-year ;  he  was  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  army,  and  a  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  situations  which  gave  him 
at  least  lOOO/.  a-year  more ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  holdings,  by  the 
Gazette  of  three  nights  back,  he  took 
a  new  appointment  (the  situation  de¬ 
clared  a  useless  one)  of  1950/.  a-year. 
Notwithstanding  the  value  and  the 
services  of  Lord  Beresford,  which  he, 
of  all  men,  would  be  most  unwilling 
to  disparage,  he  could  not  help  belie¬ 
ving  that  he  was  rather  indebted  for 
his  appointment  to  this  office,  to  the 
enormous  influence  possessed  by  his 
family.  The  time  would  shortly  ar¬ 
rive  when  he  should  shew  to  the 
House  the  thousands  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  public  money  which  was 
received  by  that  family,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  revenues  of  the  church 
in  Ireland.  He  concluded  by  moving 
a  censure  on  this  appointment  as  an 
amendment  to  the  vote  of  supply. 

Mr  Canning,  ailer  urging  the  ex¬ 
treme  inex[)ediency  of  stopping  the 
supplies  on  account  of  a  partial  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  nature,  proceeded 
to  the  merits  of  the  particular  case. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  fit 
to  ascribp  Lord  Beresford’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  parliamentary  influence 
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of  his  family.  He  would  appeal  to 
any  man  of  candour  to  say  whether 
the  rank  and  services  of  that  ^lant 
officer  were  not  more  probable  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  having  been  selected  to 
fill  an  office,  for  which  they  had  so 
eminently  qualified  him.  It  would 
be  recollected  with  whom  the  nomi¬ 
nation  lay  ;  it  could  not  fail  to  occur 
to  gentlemen,  that  the  ties  of  mutual 
esteem,  of  long  acquaintance,  of  long 
service  together,  ot  companionship  in 
arms  and  gloi^,  must  nave  had  no 
small  effect  with  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  Considering  these  things, 
no  candid  mind  would  hesitate  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  other  motives  had  operated 
upon  the  noble  duke  than  those  which 
had  been  suggested  by  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman ;  and  that,  whatever 
weight  the  parliamentary  influence 
of  his  family  might  have  had,  if  the 
appointment  had  been  with  ministers, 
those  considerations  could  not  apply 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  he 
would  do  more  than  offer  reasoning 
on  the  subject ;  he  would  state  two 
(acts— 'first,  that  it  had  been  offered 
to  a  noble  lord,  to  whom  the  same 
objection  did  not  apply— he  meant 
Lord  Hopetoun ;  and,  secondly,  it 
had  been  offered  to  Lord  HilL  So 
that  Lord  Beresford,  whose  parlia¬ 
mentary  influence  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  have  it  believed 
could  command  this  office,  came  the 
third  upon  the  list ;  and  the  same 
motives  of  fellowship  and  fitness  for 
service,  which  had  placed  it  within 
the  choice  of  others,  gave  it  at  length 
to  him. 

Mr  Hume’s  motion  was  supported 
by  General  F erguson  and  Mr  Bennet ; 
but  even  the  members  on  his  own 
side,  who  had  more  statesman-like 
▼iews,  were  notable  to  go  along  with 
it.  Mr  Brougham,  Mr  Abercromby, 
even  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  though  they 
declared  their  readiness  to  support 
the  motion,  advised  that  it  should  be 


withdrawn  in  its  character  of  a  dog 
on  the  supplies,  and  brought  forwara 
by  itself  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 
In  this  suggestion  Mr  Hume  finally 
ac^iesced. 

Though  thus  suspended,  the  affiiir 
was  not  likely  to  fall  asleep  in  Mr 
Hume’s  hands.  On  the  19th  Fe¬ 
bruary,  he  brought  forward  a  spedal 
motion  of  censure  upon  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  The  question  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  office  had  been  referred  to 
Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Moira.  The 
former,  afler  a  long  time  taken  to  de¬ 
liberate,  had  made  the  singular  an¬ 
swer,  that  it  was  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  efficiency  of  an  office 
came  to  be  a  subject  or  doubt,  when 
it  was  recollected  that  it  had  so 
long  existed,  and  had  been  filled  by 
high  and  respectable  persons.  He 
now  should  request  their  attention  to 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Moira,  who  had 
a  short  time  previously  held  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Master-Generid.  The  same 
question  was  put  to  that  noble  lord, 
as  to  the  utility  and  necessity  of  the 
Lieutenant-Generalship.  Ob^vethe 
promptitude  of  his  reply,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  as  compared  with  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham’s.  For  the  existence  of  that  of¬ 
fice,  said  he,  there  was  no  necessity, 
unless  when  the  Master-General,  who 
was  likely  to  be  a  military  officer  of 
high  rank,  was  abroad  during  war  on 
service,  or  was  incapacitated  by  ill¬ 
ness  or  deadi,  from  attending  to  his 
duties  at  the  Board.  Beyond  these 
two  contingencies.  Lord  Moira  knew 
there  existed  no  business  whatsoever 
for  the  Lieutenant-General,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  Board.  In  that  opi¬ 
nion  the  commissioners,  by  their  re¬ 
port,  concurred,  stating  decidedly, 
that  for  the  Lieutenant-^neral  there 
were  no  distinct  duties,  for  his  clerks 
no  business  whatever,  but  who  were 
presumed  to  be  retained  to  act  in 
the  contingency  of  the  absence  of 
the  Master-General.  The  Board  of 
II 
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Oomin!«ionera,  after  the  fullest  mfor> 
mation,  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
die  office  of  Lieutenant-General  was 
BoC  essential  in  the  constitution  of  the 
dspartment,  and  felt  it  their  duty  to 
recommend  an  alteration  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Board,  so  as  to  assimi¬ 
late  it  to  the  other  great  departments 
of  the  state.  As  the  subordinate  of¬ 
ficers  did  no  longer  discharge  the  re- 
ipecdre  duties  for  which  they  were 
cariginally  appointed,  they  proposed 
one  general  commission,  such  as  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  to  superintend 
its  concerns,  and  that  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  so  long  as 
it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  retain 
such  officer,  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
it.  They  follow  up  that  recommen¬ 
dation,  that  two  of  the  officers  should 
be  fixed,  and  not  removable,  so  long 
as  they  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  si¬ 
tuation  efficiently.  It  was  Lord  Moi¬ 
ra’s  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  the  Board  should  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  answer  all 
questions  connected  with  his  depart¬ 
ment.  In  their  view  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  commissioners,  however, 
recommended  that  not  more  than  two 
of  the  Board  should  sit  in  Parliament. 
Notwithstanding  these  recommenda¬ 
tions,  there  were  generally  four  of  the 
members  of  that  Board  in  the  House 
—at  that  very  moment  he  saw  oppo- 
sed  to  him  three  of  them,  ready  to 
vote  on  this  very  question.  There 
were,  therefore,  two  to  one  against 
the  recommendation  of  Lord  Moira. 
The  honourable  member  insisted  that 
the  appointment  of  the  new  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General,  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  meeting  of  that  House, 
was  contrary  to  the  pledges  of  eco¬ 
nomy  given  by  the  throne  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  and  directly 
hostile  to  that  attitude  which  it  be¬ 
came  this  country  to  assume,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  dignity  and  interests.  To 
preserve  that  attitude,  not  a  single 
vot.  XVI.  ranx  i. 


shilling  of  the  public  resources  should 
be  wantonly  expended. 

Mr  Ward,  in  reply,  insisted  that 
the  honourable  meml^r  had  very  in¬ 
correctly  described  the  opinion  of  the 
commissioners,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  reverse  of  what  he  had 
stated.  In  reading  their  opinion,  he 
had  omitted  the  following  qualifying 
clause "  Especially  if  it  were  to  be 
understood  that  the  attention  of  the 
Master-General  should  not  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  duties  of  his  office  by 
other  appointments.”  They  after¬ 
wards  added,  "  Our  view  would  be, 
to  confine  the  Master-General  wholly  ' 
to  his  official  duties ;  and  it  is  only 
under  this  supposition  that  it  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  us,  that  the  office  of  the 
Lieutenant-General  might  be  discon¬ 
tinued;  unless  this  preliminary  be 
adopted,  we  have  nothing  to  offer  re-  > 
specting  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Ge¬ 
neral.”  The  commissioners  them¬ 
selves  had  been  mistaken  in  stating 
Lord  Moira's  opinion  as  to  the  utili¬ 
ty  of  the  office,  as  depending  on  the 
contingency  of  the  absence  or  illness 
of  the  Master-General.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  evidence  was  as  follows : 
*'  I  apprehend  that  the  office  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  of  the  Ordnance  was 
originally  instituted  in  the  ccihtem- 
plation  that  the  Master-General  (or¬ 
dinarily  a  general  officer  of  high  rank) 
might  happen  to  be  sent  abroad  in 
the  command  of  an  army.  The  Lieu- 
nant-General  would  then  be  requisite 
to  discharge  the  functions.  Were  the 
Master- General  incapacitated  by  ill¬ 
ness  for  the  performance  of  his  du¬ 
ties,  the  Lieutenant-General  would  be 
charged  with  all  the  military  functions 
of  Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  artillerj'. 
Beyond  these  contingent  services  he 
has  no  business,  but  what  he  performs 
as  a  member  at  the  Board.”  Now,  who 
would  say,  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  the  Lieutenant-General  had 
not  important  and  extensive  duties  to 
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perform,  absorbing  a  very  large  por. 
tion  of  his  time  and  attention  ?  The 
report  of  the  commissioners.however, 
merely  referred  to  Lord  Moira’s  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Ge¬ 
neral  considered  as  a  military  office 
in  the  field.  Lord  Chatham,  after  a 
deliberate  and  conscientious  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  subject,  which  Mr 
Ward  conceived  highly  honourable 
to  him,  had  given  a  very  full  view  of 
its  duties  in  terms  altogether  omitted 
by  Mr  Hume.  He  had  said,  "  In  the 
fiirat  place,  independently  of  what  he 
is  instructed  to  do  in  the  absence  or 
vacancy  of  the  Master-General,  which 
may  omy  occasionally  happen,  he  has 
several  important  and  specific  duties 
allotted  to  him  to  perform,  extending 
over  the  principal  military  concerns 
of  the  department ;  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  presiding  at  the  deli¬ 
berations  of  the  Board,  where  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  military  knowledge 
and  experience  cannot,  from  the  mix¬ 
ed  business  which  comes  before  them, 
but  prove  highly  advantageous.”  In 
re^rd  to  the  eminence  ^  those  by 
whom  the  office  had  been  held,  he 
need  only  name  Sir  Hildebrand 
Oakes,  Sir  Thomas  Trigge,  Lord 
Amherst,  Lord  Howe ;  he  could  go 
on  with  a  string  of  similar  indivi¬ 
duals,  all  of  high  military  and  civil 
character. 

Mr  Canning,  having  been  called  on 
by  Mr  Hume  on  a  former  night,  and 
having  been  at  pains  to  inform  him¬ 
self  of  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case, 
felt  it  his  duty  now  to  state,  that  a 
falser  charge  had  never  been  made. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  the  honburable  gentle¬ 
man  opposite  had  broi^ht  forward 
his  charge  on  the  former  night  with 
almost  every  possible  circumstance 
of  aggravation  that  could  fix  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  blame  upon  a  transaction  in 
itself  blameable.  It  was  not  only  that 
an  useless  office  had  been  revivM  and 


continued,  after  a  solemn  recommen« 
dadon  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  details  of 
the  Ordnance  establishment  had  sug¬ 
gested  its  abolition — not  only  that 
this  had  taken  place  in  defiance  of 
all  the  general  principles  of  economy, 
and  of  a  specific  recommendation  of 
retrenchment  in  this  particular,  but 
that  it  had  been  done  from  the  cor- 
ruptest  of  motives,  with  the  basest 
of  purposes ;  that  it  had  been  given, 
at  the  instance  of  the  government,  to 
an  individual  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
appointment — [Loud  and  conUnued 
cries  of  **  No,  no,”  from  the  Opposi¬ 
tion) — it  was  imputed  to  them  that 
it  had  been  given  to  a  roan  of  this 
description — ( Cries  of**  No,  no,”  ve-‘ 
hementlp  repeated) — be  said  again, 
that  it  was  imputed  to  have  been 
given  to  this  individual  for  the  sake 
of  his  family  and  parliamentary  con¬ 
nections.  Now,  then,  let  the  gentle¬ 
men  opposite  cry  “  No,  no."  {Cries 
of"  No,  no,”  from  the  Opposition,  and 
cheers  from  the  Treasury  benches.)--. 
He  (Mr  C.)  affirmed  that  was  the 
statement  formerly  made — (No,  no) 
— ^he continued  to  affirm  it,  and  be  did 
so  most  confidently,  that  the  charge 
went  forth,  on  that  occasion,  against 
the  government,  and  against  Lord, 
Beresford,  not  only  as  a  charge  of 
malversation,  but  as  a  charge  of  per¬ 
sonal  favour,  influence,  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  what  had  been 
stated  by  Mr  Ward,  the  honourable 
speaker  observed,  that  in  this  very 
report  the  commissioners  had  named 
and  devised  a  specific  sum  as  the 
salary  for  this  office,  of  which  tbe^ 
were  said  to  recommend  the  aboh- 
tion.  That  recommendation  had  been 
given  only  upon  the  supposition  that 
an  entirely  new  form  was  to  be  given 
to  the  office,  by  the  formation  of  a 
Board,  when  the  Lieutenant-General 
would  undergo  a  nominal  change,  by 
becoming  one  of  its  members,  la 
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regard  to  the  motives  imputed  to  ob  to  aboKsh,  when  the  noble  and 
government  for  the  nomination,  Mr  gallant  individual  who  had  gone 
Canning  re-«tated,  that  it  had  been  through  so  many  campugns  had  de> 
offered  to  Lord'  Hopetoun  and  Lord  dared  himself  unequd  to  encounter 
Hill'  prior  to 'being  offered  to  Lord  its  fatigues  ?  Was  the  cooutiy  to  be 
Beresford.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  delud^  by  such  misrepresentations 
named  these  three  individuals  to  his  as  these  ?  Was  it  to  be  tolerated. 
Majesty,  on  the  17th  September,  pre<  while  the  means  of  refuting  them 
vioos  to  his  setting  oot  for  the  contU  existed,  that  such  calumnies  shoidd 
nent  His  rmidence  there,  and  the  pass  unexposed  ?  That  individuals, 
transaction  of  the  affair  by  distant  sacrifidng  to  what  they  called  pa-‘> 
correspondence,  had  been  the  only  triotism,  should  impute  almost  perw 
cause  of  the  delay.  The  offer  to  Lord  jury  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  hold  up 
Hill  had  been  made  in  the  following  Lord  Beresford  as  having  gained 

letter; _  .  an  important  situation  on  no  other 

*‘Mt  DBAS  Hit,L,—You  are  aware  of  ground  but  that  of  his  family  con-  > 
the  death  of  the  late  Lieutenant.General  nection  ?  He  would  not  waste  the  ft 
of  the  Ordnance.  It  will  be  a  great  plea-  time  of  the  House  by  commenting 
sure  to  me,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  re- ,  farther  upon  a  motion  founded  as 
contend  you  to  his  M^estj^  R  this  was.  They  had  seen  that  by  it 

wiUbe  a  fgreat  satisfe^on  to  his  Miyesty. ,  Wdlington  was  falsely 

The  office  » worth  about  L.  1500  per  an-  j  ..u  JT  *  _  i- 

num ;  but  the  business  is  constam,  and  government  maligt^, 

I  am  afiraid  will  rertdir  y<mr  residence  iii  Limd  Beresford  caluniniated  ,j 

London  necessary  for  the  greater  portion '  ^  trusted,  that,  now  the  ques- 

of  the  year ;  and  perhaps  for  the  whale  tion  was  to  be  dispos^  of,  the  House, 
ofit'i'  I  by  its  vote,  I  would  give  them  a  most 

Lord  Hill  having  declined  the  of-  i  honourable  acquitt^ 
floe,  as  too  laborious,  the  tender  was ,  Mr  Hume,  in  reply,  complained 
then  madeito  Lord  Beresford  in  the  of  the  violent  passion  mto  which  Mr 
following  terms 'll  I'lur  Canning  Itad  thrown  himself.  He 

Verona,  Nov.  11,  1832.  could  not  flourish  away  like  the 
“My  seab  Behestobd,— »<You  arei  honourable  gentleman ;  but  no  opi« 
aware  that  the  office  of  Lieut-General  of  thets  of  falsehood,  calumny,  and  mis- 
the  Ordnance  is  vacjuit,  and  I  wish  very  representation,  which  he  could  apply, 
much  foat  ypu  would  let  me  know  if  it  ^ould  deter  him  from  doing  what  be 
would  be  a^eeable  to  you  ^  conceived  his  duty.  He  had  not  the 

and  how  happy  I  should  be  to  have  your  Beresford,  but  still  insisted  that  the 
assistance.  The  value  of  the  office  is  fif--  office  was  unnecessary,  and  t^t  all 
teen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  who  had^  any  serious  wish  to  lighten 
only  drawback  I  know  of  is  the  constant  the  public  burdens  would  vote  along  , 
ooeumtioD  aud  attendance  required  in  with  him. 

Lon^n.”  Notwithstanding  the  pertinacity 

.’  What!  sakl  Mr  Canning,  was  this  with  which  Mr  Hume  adhered  to 
the  sinecure,,  this  the  job,  the  family  his  motion,  it  was  foreseen  that,  the 
connection?  Why,  was  it  to  be  borne?  vote  would  go  hard  against  it.  In 
Was  this  a  manifestation  of  public  this  circumstance,  Mr  James  Mac- 
spirit  ?  Did  it  mean  to  apply  itself  donald  made  an  attempt  to  introduce 
to  this,  as  an  idle  and  useless  office,  a  modification  into  the  proposal.  Ad- 
andone  which  the  House  was  called  mitting  that  the  recommendation  of 
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the  Commissionert  had  been  contin¬ 
gent-  upon  the  new-niodelling  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  -which  had  not 
taken  place,  and  which  might  or  might 
not  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  he 
regretted  the  motion,  and  suggested 
in  its  stead  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  continuing  the  office.  This 
was  opposed  by  Mr  Canning,  and  ne- 
gathrra  without  a  division.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  motion  was  then  negatived. by 
a  majority  of  127,  (200  to 

The  motion  of  ^pply  gave  occa¬ 
sion  also  ta  another  sally  from  Mr 
Creevey.  He  believed  that  there  was 
scarce  a  difference  of  opinion  upon 
the  state  of  the  country,  scarce  a  de¬ 
nial  that  persons  were  every  day  fall¬ 
ing  from  respectability,  nay,  from 
opulence,  into  absolute  beggary ;  and 
yet  the  Officers  of  the  Crown  came 
forward  for  supplies  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  honourable  member 
addressed  the  House,  at  considerable 
length,  comparing  the  ancient  and 
present  practice  of  Parliament,  with 
regard  to  voting  supplies,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving,  in  addition  to  the 
motion,  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  that  it 
should  also  take  into  consideration 
themeans  of  alleviatingthe  grievances 
of  the  people.  Mr  Creevey  made 
some  severe  strictures  on  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  Crown,  and  particularly 
on  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  lands. 
Mr  Canning  considered  the  latter  ob¬ 
servations  as  equally  unconstitutional 
and  unhandsome,  considering  the  am¬ 
ple  sacrifices  made  by  the  Crown  for 
a  series  of  years  past,  and  the  dispo¬ 
sition  unceasingly  manifested  for  the 
reduction  of  every  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense.  M*  W.  Lamb  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  motion ;  but  Mr  Hume 
concurred  in  it,  particularly  so  far  as 
related  to  the  Crown  lands.  The  de¬ 
bate  issued  in  the  following  expose 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


on  the  subject  of  these  lands.  The 
revenue  arising  from  them  was  r^u- 
larly  carried  to  account  every  year. 
He  was  no  holder  of  Crown  lands, 
but  be  knew  many  individuals  who 
were :  and  he  would  venture  to  state, 
that  of  all  the  severe  landlords  in  the 
country  the  Crown  was  the  most  so. 
It  was  provided  by  law,  that  they 
should  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
the  last  holder  of  the  lease  had  the 
option  of  taking  a  renewal  at  the  rate 
fixed  on  by  a  sworn  surveyor ;  but  if 
he  refused,  it  was  let  by  auction.  It 
was  impossible  to  make  a  lease  of  the 
Crown  lands  a  matter  of  favour  in 
any  instance.  They  did  not  bring  in 
so  large  a  revenue  as  40,000/.,  al¬ 
though  he  knew  that  in  one  of  the 
reports  a  hope  had  been  held  out  that 
they  might  ultimately  amount  to  that 
sum.  But  the  honourable  gentleman 
appeared  to  forget  that  a  Targe  por¬ 
tion  of  them  consisted  of  forest  land ; 
and  it  had  been  recommended  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House,  that  for  the 
important  object  of  the  security  of 
the  country  the  Crown  lands  should 
be  employed  in  the  growth  of  navy 
timber.  He  knew  mat  in  former 
times  the  navy  had  not  much  benefit- 
ted  by  this  provision,  but  this  had 
been  altered,  and  all  the  dilapidations, 
waste,  and  pilfering,  had  now  been 
put  an  end  to.  This  it  could  hardly 
be  supposed  was  to  be  done  without 
expense.  The  amount  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  Crown  lands  had  during 
the  last  five  or  ux  years  been  small ; 
but  this  circumstance  was  capable  of 
very  satisfactory  explanation.  A  few 
years  ago  it  had  been  thought  advi¬ 
sable  to  authorize  the  application  of 
the  Crown  lands  to  the  expense  of 
building  the  new  street  in  the  neigh- 
bourho^  of  Piccadilly.  The  accu¬ 
mulation  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
fines  and  leases  had  been  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  purchase  of  the  sites  of 
and  interests  in  houses  in  the  line  of 
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this  street.  The  honourable  gentle* 
man  might  think  this  an  improper  me¬ 
thod  of  applying  the  money,  but  it 
was  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  no 
individual  receii^  the  smallest  ad¬ 
vantage  from  it. 

The  estimateswere  carried  through 
this  year  with  much  more  ease  and 
rapidity,  and  without  the  same  end¬ 
less  train  of  discussions  and  votes. 
Mr  Hume  was  always  at  his  post, 
but  scarcely  anything  could  now  oc¬ 
cur,  which  he  had  not  brought  on 
former  occasions  before  the  House  ; 
in  which  he  had  not  either  .succeed¬ 
ed,  or  repeatedly  failed.  He  was  ei¬ 
ther  satisfied,  therefore,  or  consider¬ 
ed  it  vain  to  attempt  making  the 
House  otherwise. 

On  the  18th  March.  Mr  Ward 
opened  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  by 
stating,  that  there  Was  a  diminution 
in  aH  the  branches  except  one,  on 
which  there  was  a  very  small  in¬ 
crease.  In  the  Ordinaries  the  sum 
was  460,384/.,  being  13,102/.  less  than 


the  satn  voted  last  year.  The  Ex- 
traordinaries  were  2^,464/.,  being 
23,27d/.  less  than  those  of  last  year. 
Under  the  head  of  Unprovided,  tliere 
was  a  small  increase  of  776/.  Under 
the  head  of  Superannuated  Military, 
the  sum  was  818,152/.,  being  1,59^. 
less  than  last  year;  under  that  of 
Superannuated  Civil,  the  sum  was 
50,074/.,  being  1,47^  less  than  last 
year.  For  Ireland,  the  sum  of  90,318/., 
being  6,316/.  less  than  the  sum  voted 
last  year.  The  whole  sura  reouired 
was  1,190,000/.,  being  45,000(.  less 
than  the  sura  required  last  year. 
From  this  sum  there  were  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  38,000/.  small  savings  upon 
various  items  of  the  extraordinaries 
for  1820  and  182'.,  and  91,000/.  for 
the  presumed  salj  of  old  stores,  land, 
&C.,  making  a  total  of  129t000/.,  be¬ 
ing  85,0001  more  than  the  credit  for 
last  year ;  and  the  sum  to  bo  voted 
this  year  was  therefore  180,000/.  less 
than  the  total  of  last  year. 


Sum  required  18S3  18S8  Difference. 

L.1,199,000  L.1,S44,000  L.45,000  less. 

Deduct 

Small  savings  L.S8,000 
Old  stores,  &c.  91,000 


L.  139,000  44,000  85,000  more  credits. 


To  be  voted  1,070,000  L.1,30U,000  L.130,000  leas. 


Mr  Hume  insisted  that  this  reduc¬ 
tion  was  by  no  means  commensurate 
with  what  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect,  and  tliat  the  salaries  ought  to 
have  been  more  nearly  approximated 
to  1796.  The  saving  was  only  4  per 
cent.  The  Ordnance  department, 
during  the  American 'war,  had  not 
amounted  to  more  than  1,300,000/. 
His  chief  stand  was  upon  the  pay  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  corps,  estimated 
at  241,235/.  8s.  9d.,  upon  which  he 
moved  a  reduction  of  15,000/.  He 
wished  the  same  number  of  men  to 


be  kept  up,  but  to  be  brigaded  in  a 
different  manner.  Mr  Ward  con¬ 
ceived  a  reduction  on  the  officers  of 
this  useful  corps  to  be  peculiarly  ob¬ 
jectionable.  lie  had  the  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  saying 
that  none  could  be  made.  Mr  Hume 
would  attach  no  importance  to  what 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  said  on 
such  a  subject.  The  Noble  Duke 
had  said  that  there  was  not  a  man 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  yet  he  had  not  scrupled, 
notwithstanding  this  declaration,  to 
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Rischaree  to  the  right  and  left.  He 
**  would  Bot  give  a  6g  for  such  au¬ 
thority."  The  Coiunktee,  however, 
reject  the  aaendment  by  69  to  30. 

Mr  Hume  moved  ako  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  die  office  of  Director-General 
with  a  pay  of  Si.  a-day,  or  1095/.  »• 
year.  Negatived  by  ^  to  27. 

The  Army  Estimates  were  mo¬ 
ved  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  8th 
March.  The  amount  did  not  vary 
materially,  being  6,084,898/.  The 
proposed  establishment  was  69,144 
soldiers,  and  2691  veterans.  He  had 
announced  last  year  a  probable  in¬ 
crease  of 50,000L,  in  consequence  of 
the  transference  of  troops  to  and  from 
the  East  Indies ;  instead  of  which, 
through  the  reductions  which  had 
been  made,  there  would  be  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  18,720/. ;  OB  the  expenses  for 
staff  officers  there  was  a  diminution 
of 7000/. ;  on  the  expenses  of  pub¬ 
lic  departments  a  diminution  of 
81S8/.  ;  on  the  expenses  for  medi¬ 
cines,  a  diminution  of  8300/. ;  and  on 
the  expenses  for  volunteer  corps,  a 
diminution  of  26,4854,  as  compared 
with  the  last  year,  leaving  a  balance 
of  decrease  for  the  year  on  the  first 
aeries  of  estimates  of  21,156/.  He 
was  likewise  happy  to  inform  the 
House,  that  on  the  charges  for  re¬ 
cruiting  troops  and  companies,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  3060/.  odd.  On 
the  retired  charges,  however,  there 
was  an  increase  of  7000/.  On  the 
charges  Tor  the  military  college  there 
was  a  diminution  of  about 2000/.  On  the 
army  pay  of  general  officers  there  was 
an  increase  of  394/.,  owing  to  certain 
arrangements  which  had  taken  place 
last  year,  and  which  he  had  then  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  House.  In  the  charge 
of  garrisons  there  was  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  of  238/. 

The  Opposition,  contrary  to  their 
usual  practice,  testified  no  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  tlic  amount  of  the  military 
force,  considering  the  present  state 


of  Europe  as  one  on  which  they  ra¬ 
ther  wished  to  goad  Ministers  to  ex¬ 
ertion.  Mr  Hume  only  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  anaouni  of 
the  foot  guards  and  cavalry,  amount¬ 
ing  to  14,000  men, -and  particular¬ 
ly  stigmatized  their  officers  as  use¬ 
less  and  inefficient.  They  were  de¬ 
fended  by  Sir  John  Hope.  Mr 
Denman  contended,  that  the  sup¬ 
plies  for  this  year  could  be  only  pro¬ 
visional,  and  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Continent,  a  single  day  might 
diange  entirely  the  situation  of  this 
country.  He  trusted  that  Ministers 
had  made  such  preparations,  as  that 
if  France  carried  into  effect  her 
threatened  invasion  of  Spain,  Bri¬ 
tain  could  render  to  her  prompt,  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  effective  assistance.  Mr 
Holme  Sumner,  however,  deprecated 
such  an  idea,  conceiving  that  how¬ 
ever  blaneable  and  foolish  France 
might  be  in  undertaking  tlie  quarrel, 
the  best  interests,  as  well  as  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion  of  the  country,  were 
opposed  to  our  volunteering  in  the 
quarrel.  Mr  Hume  also  objected  to 
the  sum  of  134,000/.  for  yeomanry 
corps ;  but  Lord  Palmerston  obser¬ 
ved,  that  it  was  only  Si.  per  man, 
which  was  barely  sufficient  to  cover 
the  actual  expenses  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual.  Notwithstanding  some  skir¬ 
mishing  between  Mr  F.  Palmer  and 
Mr  Freemantle  about  the  Berks  yeo¬ 
manry,  this  description  of  force  was 
generally  allowed  to  be  useful  and 
efficient.  Mr  Hume,  however,  char¬ 
ged  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland,  (for 
which  19,384/.  was  asked),  with  be¬ 
ing  both  useless  and  mischievous; 
but  Colonel  French  maintained,  that 
they  were  everyway  as  beneficial  as 
the  English  yeomanry. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Army  Extra¬ 
ordinaries,  for  which  a  vote  of  (>02,000/. 
was  proposed  on  the  19th  March, 
Mr  Hume  considered  the  details  us 
in  general  satisfactory,  but  thought 
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the  accounts  should  be  iVimished  in 
a  more  simple  and  intelligible  shape. 
He  made  some  strictures  relative 
to  Canada,  founded  on  charges  by 
Mr  Gourlay,  and  to  the  Ionian  Is> 
lands,  though  he  admitted,  that 
through  Mr  Canning's  influence,  as  he 
supposed,  a  most  beneficial  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  government  of 
the  latter.  Mr  Wilmot  declared  that 
Mr  Gourlay  had  grossly  vilified  the 
Government  of  Canada,  and  that 
there  had  been  no  alteration  what¬ 
ever  relative  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
though  they  certainly  never  had  been 
in  a  more  flourishing  state.  Upon 
the  whole,  no  question  relative  to  this 
branch  of  the  public  service  was 
pressed  to  a  vote. 

On  the  15th  March  the  Navy  Es¬ 
timates  were  brought  forward  by  Sir 
J.  Osborn.  There  was  a  reduction 
on  almost  every  branch,  except  that 
of  superannuations  and  pensions,  an 
increase  in  which  had  been  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  officers  employed. 
There  was  also  a  small  addition  to 
the  expense  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
The  entire  amount  of  diminution  was 
£16,864^,  reducing  the  total  charge 
to  5,442,540/.  The  chief  objection 
made  by  Mr  Hume  was  to  the  offices 
of  Paymaster  of  Marines,  and  Pay¬ 
master  of  Widows'  Pensions,  whose 
salaries,  with  those  of  their  clerks, 
amounted  to  8450/.  a-year.  These 
officers,  he  conceived,  might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  combined  with 
those  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  the 
latter  had  actually  been  so.  A  re¬ 
ference  on  this  subject  had  at  first 
been  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Admiralty,  who  had  replied,  in  a  long 
and  tedious  letter,  which  he  would 
not  trouble  the  Committee  by  read¬ 
ing,  but  which  did  not  impear  to  him 
at  ^1  satisfactory.  Sir  George  Clerk 
and  Mr  Croker  lamented  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  found  the 
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letter  so  tedious,  since,  if  he  had  read 
it,  they  believed  it  would  have  com* 
pletely  satisfied  the  House.  The  pay¬ 
master  of  marines  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  beyond  the  mere  payment ;  he  had 
to  conduct  a  most  extensive  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  was  applied  to  by 
every  officer  on  those  numerous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  rendered  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  some  department  necessary. 
It  could  not  be  joined  to  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  without  an 
increase  of  clerks  and  salaries,  and 
with  less  efficiency  than  when  it  re¬ 
mained  a  separate  and  responsible  de¬ 
partment.  If  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  bad  asked,  and  he  was  in  general 
not  slow  in  asking,  a  return  of  the 
expense  of  the  Marine  Barrack  De¬ 
partment  before  it  had  been  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  paymaster,  and 
since  the  period,  he  would  find  that 
the  salary  of  the  paymaster  had  been 
saved  over  and  over.  This  discussion 
was  interrupted  by  another  of  quite 
an  opposite  tendency.  Sir  F.  Om- 
man^  insisted,  that  there  was  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  fifth  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  moved  that  1000/.  should  be  vo¬ 
ted  for  that  purpose.  He  had  made 
this  proposal  to  Mr  Croker,  who  re¬ 
plied,  “  You  need  not  trouble  your¬ 
self  on  the  subject,  for  greater  men 
than  you  have  taken  it  into  consider¬ 
ation,"  which  he  considered  very  dis¬ 
respectful.  Sir  F.  Brogden,  the  chair¬ 
man,  conceived  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  increase  the  amount  of  an 
estimate,  a  proposition  which  was 
disputed  by  Sir  J.  Yorke;  but  Mr 
Croker  declared  the  observations  of 
Sir  F.  Ommaney  to  be  out  of  order 
and  out  of  place.  At  the  same  time 
he  denied  having  ever  used  such  ir¬ 
reverent  expressions  as  were  imputed 
to  him.  The  subject  was  under  con¬ 
sideration,  but  no  resolution  had  yet 
been  formed.  In  the  same  spirit. 
Sir  J.  Coffin  complained  that  every 
attempt  bad  been  made  of  late  years 
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to  grind  the  British  Navy  into  dost, 
end  that  it  never  was  in  so  naked  a 
state  as  at  present ;  both  which  pro¬ 
positions  were  denied  by  Sir  J.  Y orke. 
The  result  was,  that  all  the  branches 
were  passed  without  alteration  or  vote. 

On  the  25th  March,  the  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Estimates  were  brought  up,  when 
the  only  question  brought  under  dis¬ 
cussion  was  the  employment  of  colo¬ 
nial  agents,  by  discontinuing  which, 
Mr  Hume  maintained,  that  a  saving  of 
2900/.  might  be  effected.  Mr  Wil- 
mot,  on  the  other  hand,  argued,  that 
the  business  of  the  colonies  could  not 
be  properly  conducted  without  them; 
that  they  were  popular  there,  inso¬ 
much  that  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  had  lately  memoriallcd  for  an 
agent.  The  motion  was  pushed  to  a 
division,  when  it  was  negatived  by 
74  members  against  43.  Occasion 
was  taken  for  fresh  invective  against 
the  administration.  Sir  Thomas  Mait¬ 
land  had  been  guilty  of  numerous 
acts  of  oppression,  and  beyond  any 
other  man,  had  brought  hatred  on  the 
English  name.  Mr  Wilmot,  in  re¬ 
ply,  stated  some  important  facts,  to 
«hcw  that  the  number  of  .troops  was 
too  small  to  keep  in  subjection  a  popu¬ 
lation  so  hostile  as  was  asserted ;  that 
the  elections  were  freely  exercised 
by  all  having  70/.  a-year ;  and  the 
choice  of  deputies,  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  our  government.— 
Mr  Hume  supported  his  assertions, 
admitting,  however,  that  there  had 
been  of  late  a  complete  change  of 
system  in  these  islands,  which  he  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  wholesome  discussions 
in  Parliament.  Mr  Wilmot,  fully  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  present  system  was 
good,  denied  that  it  liad  ever  been 
otherwise. 

Ail  these  preliminary  details  being 
arranged  with  this  unwonted  facility, 
there  remained  to  the  Chancellor  of 
th^  Exchequer  only  the  easy  task  of 


opting  the  annual  budget ;  an  ope¬ 
ration  which  took  place  on  the  Sd  of 
July.  Theoriginalvoteofl6,600,000/. 
for  the  supplies  of  the  year,  would  be 
exceeded  by  between  2  and  300,0001. 
This  arose  from  various  items.  There 
was  60,000/.  in  consequence  of  new 
arrangements  in  the  Stationery  Of¬ 
fice,  which  would  produce  great  ul¬ 
timate  saving.  Instead  of  a  vague 
and  almost  unlimited  allowance  to  the 
public  departments,  they  were  to  be 
furnished  with  it  only  of  certain  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  to  a  fixed  amount. 
There  was  also  the  grant  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  Majesty’s  gift  of  a  li¬ 
brary  ;  4000/.  on  account  of  Dun- 
leary  harbour ;  15,000/.  for  emigra- 
tiun  from  Ireland  to  Canada,  &c. 
The  estimate  was  now  16,976,743/., 
above  which,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
ways  and  means,  409,177/.,  of  which 
244,150/.  would  be  applied  to  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  unfunded  debt  Be¬ 
sides,  be  had  thrown  out  of  his  esti¬ 
mate  all  the  taxes  that  were  to  be  re¬ 
pealed,  whereas  part  of  them  would 
still  come  in.  The  operation  of  the 
Distillery  Bill,  however,  which  was 
in  progress,  might  in  the  first  instance 
produce  some  diminution ;  but  it 
would  ultimately,  he  was  convinced, 
have  an  effect  directly  opposite. 
There  had  been,  in  the  last  half  year, 
a  sensible  increase  both  in  the  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Excise ;  in  the  former  of 
above  200,000/. ;  in  the  latter,  allow¬ 
ing  for  taxes  taken  off,  of  more  than 
400,000/.  In  consequence  of  the  new 
arrangements,  in  regard  to  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  an¬ 
nouncing  a  surplus  of  8,700,000/.  on 
the  consolidated  fund.  On  the  5th 
January,  1823,  the  unredeemed  debt 
amounted  to  796,539,144/.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  would  shew  to  what 
extent  it  had  been  reduced  from  the 
5th  January  to  the  30th  June,  by  the 
Coiunoissioncrs  for  its  reduction 
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Trantferred  for  Life  Annuities  .  334,883 


Ditto  Land-tax,  estimated  .  .  24,000 

Ditto  unclaimed  10  years  .  .  14^432 

Purchased  with  Unclaimed  Di> 

vidends .  19,100 

English  Debt,  decreased  by  ca¬ 
pital  transferred  to  the  debt 
in  Ireland  .  .  ,  .  i  .  797,138 


L3, 196,470 

Deduct  Irisli  Debt,  increased  by 
capital  transferred  from  Eng¬ 
land  .  797,138 


Total  redeemed  .  L 2,399,332 

The  amount  of  debt  remaining  unre¬ 
deemed  was  794,130,812/.  It  was 
necessary  to  observe,  tliat  whilst  the 
reduction  which  he  stated  was  going 
on,  no  corresponding  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  debt.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  which  had  been  effected  was  clear 
reduction.  Besides  the  capital  re¬ 
deemed  and  transferred  as  above, 
there  was  paid  to  the  Bank  towards 
the  redemption  of  Exchequer  Bills, 
per  3  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  66. — 

January  8^  1823  . L.340,000 

April  8  .  340,000 

To  be  paid  July  5  .  .  .  .  340,000 


L.  1,020,000 

Thus  it  appeared  that  there  had  been 
a  clear  reduction  of  debt  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  3,000,000/. 
The  Deficiency  Bills  issued  to  meet 
the  demands  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  had  been  reduced  from 
5,920,354/.  to  3,793,291  /.  While  the 
debt  was  thus  reduced,  there  had 
been  a  remission  of  taxes  during  the 
last  two  years  to  an  amount,  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  he  had  pleasure  in 
stating  as  follows 

Husbandry  Horses  ....  L.480,000 
Malt .  1,400,000 

Carried  foywaid  L.  1,880,000 


Brought  forward  L.  1,860,000 


Salt . 1,296,000 

Hides .  300,000 

Assessed  Taxes .  2,300,000 

Ditto  Ireland,  about  .  .  .  100,000 

Tonnage  Duty .  160,000 


Windows — Ireland  ....  180,000 

Spirits— Ireland  ....  380,000 

Ditto— Scotland  ....  340^000 

L.  6,935,000 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  stone 
carried  coastwise ;  of  the  Union  du¬ 
ties  in  Ireland,  with  other  minor 
items,  would  make  a  total  of  seven 
millions  and  a  half.  He  appealed  to 
the  House,  whatever  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  might  exist  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland,  whether  a  most  liberal  atten- 
tion  had  not  been  paid  to  the  wants 
of  that  unhappy  country.  He  hoped 
the  most  advantageous  results  from 
the  proposed  union  of  Boards  of  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Excise,  and  the  assimilation 
of  the  practice  in  the  two  countries. 
He  could  not  but  anticipate  that  Go¬ 
vernment  might  be  enabled  to  extend 
the  principle  of  reduction  of  taxation 
still  farther  than  it  had  been  already 
carried.  Government  would  do  all  that 
could  be  done  to  reduce  taxation, 
provided  it  was  not  over-pressed.  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  avow  that,  in  his 
opinion,  theories  which  everybodjr  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  unobjectionable,  might, 
when  they  were  attempted  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  practice  too  rapidly,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  an  enormous  concern 
as  the  revenue  of  this  country,  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  mischief.  If 
Government  were  allowed  to  proceed 
in  a  moderate  course,  he  had  very 
little  doubt  that  it  would  find,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  acts  of  reduction 
which  had  taken  place,  the  means  of 
extending  relief  from  taxation  far¬ 
ther.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to 
say  anything  more  specific  on  the 
subject. 

'i'he  statements  of  the  Minister 
were  received  with  an  unusually  small 
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number  of  observations,  and  those  of 
an  unusual  description,  being  altoge¬ 
ther  laudatory.  Mr  Maberly,  who  had 
hitherto  been  chary  of  praise,  de¬ 
clared  he  had  never  heard  such  an 
open,  fair,  or  candid  statement,  and 
was  also  gratified  at  the  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  which  [Ministers  seemed  ^to 


have  adopted,  in  regard  to  public 
trade.  Mr  Hume  also  was  somewhat 
satisfied,  and  thought  if  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  took  off  four 
millions  this  year,  and  four  millions 
the  next,  he  would  in  time  do  very 
well.  Thus  closed  this  tranquil  and 
harmonious  financial  campaign. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


General  State  of  the  Nation.  Agricultural  Distress.  Motions  for  its  Relief. 
Mr  Western's  Motion  relative  to  the  State  of  the  Currency.  Commercial 
fjrosperity.  Liberal  system  adoj^d  by  Government.  Bills  introduced  by 
Mr  Wallace.  The  Beer  Trade.  The  Silk  Manufacture. 


The  present  year  opened  amid  the  un- 
dimiimhed  pressure  of  that  deep  dis¬ 
tress  under  which  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terest  had  for  a  considerable  time  la¬ 
boured.  It  was  now  more  sensibly 
ielt  from  the  length  of  its  continuance ; 
for  all  the  smaller  capitals  were  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  all  the  temporary  shiRs 
exhausted,  by  which  the  distressed 
occupants  had  kept  themselves  for  a 
time  afloat.  Farmers  every  where  gave 
way :  and  the  landlord,  if  he  could 
levy  any  rent,  felt  more  and  more  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  that  which 
had  been  accustomed  and  stipulated. 
The  landed  interest  were  well  dispo¬ 
sed  to  make  their  wonted  appeal  to 
the  legislature  for  a  remedy  ;  but  the 
House  was  now  very  fully  prepossess¬ 
ed  with  the  conclusion,  that  every 
measure  tending  to  that  object  was  al¬ 
ready  exhausted.  Whether  it  was 
really  so  may  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but 
there  had  been  so  much  done,  so 
much  deliberated,  so  much  inquired, 
and  so  much  said,  that  the  subject  was 
considered  thoroughly  exhausted,  and 


the  point  given  up  in  despair.  The 
novelty  and  magnitude  of  other  ques¬ 
tions  now  coming  before  Parliament, 
drew  off  its  attention.  The  heads  of 
the  landed  interest,  however,  felt 
themselves  in  too  uneasy  a  state  to  be 
able  to  refrain  from  manifesting  symp¬ 
toms  of  uneasiness  and  agitation. 
These  feelings  had,  indeed,  transpired 
pretty  strongly  at  the  first  opening  of 
the  session  ;  but  the  House,  pre-occu- 
pied,  as  we  have  stated,  had  not  lent 
them  much  attention.  The  subject, 
however,  was  brought  forward  on  se¬ 
veral  occasions  in  the  course  of  the 
session. 

On  the  15th  February,  upmi  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  bringing  up  of  the  report 
from  the  committee  of  supply.  Sir 
Thomas  Lethbridge  came  forward  to 
make  one  or  two  observations.  He 
was  much  gratified  to  find  the  last  pa¬ 
ragraph  in  the  royal  speech  charac¬ 
terizing  the  landed  interest  as  the 
most  important  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  he  regretted  that  that  senti¬ 
ment  was  not  followed  up  by  a  pledge 
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that  government  would  meet  the great 
question  of  agricultural  depression  in 
that  manly  way  which  its  consequence 
demanded.  He  dreaded  lest  the  land¬ 
owners  of  England  were  to  be  left  du¬ 
ring  another  session  in  their  present 
depressed — he  had  almost  said  degra¬ 
ded — situation.  It  was  impossible  for 
government  not  to  be  aware  of  their 
distress.  The  five  hundred  petitions 
could  not  possibly  be  forgotten  which 
had  been  laid  last  session  upon  the 
table  of  the  House.  With  all  his  re¬ 
spect,  and  no  man  entertained  more, 
for  the  high  talents  and  character  of 
ministers,  he  could  not  but  take  their 
forbearance  to  propose  some  measure 
upon  the  subject  as  an  omission  of 
their  duty. 

On  the  discussion  being  thus  intro¬ 
duced,  Mr  Canning  came  forward 
candidly  to  state,  what  were  the  views 
and  intentions  of  ministers  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject.  "  The  honourable 
baronet,”  said  he,  "  does  great  injus¬ 
tice  to  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  it  he 
supposes  that  either  on  this,  or  on  any 
former  occasion,  they  have  been  defi¬ 
cient  in  a  desire  to  give  relief,  if  re¬ 
lief  be  practicable,  by  any  of  those 
direct  measures  which  the  honourable 
baronet  deems  to  be  beneficial ;  still 
less  if  he  supposes  that  they  do  not 
look  with  the  most  sincere  sympathy 
to  distresses  which  have  undoubted¬ 
ly  prevailed  to  a  degree  which  every 
man  who  is  interest^  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country  must  acknowledge  and 
deplore.  '  I  am  sure  the  honourable 
baronet  will  agree  that  it  would  be 
most  unfair  and  injudicious  to  pur¬ 
chase  either  his  support,  or  a  tempo¬ 
rary  popularity,  by  holding  out  ex¬ 
pectations  of  relief,  which,  after  the 
most  anxious,  laborious,  and  consci¬ 
entious  consideration,  they  could  not 
themselves  believe  to  be  attainable. 
I  can  assure  the  House,  that  for  the 
last  four  months  during  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  sitting  in  his  Ma¬ 


jesty's  Councils,  and  for  many  months 
preceding  that  period,  tlie  attention 
of  the  government  in  general,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  some  individual  members 
of  it,  has  been  anxiously  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  subject.  1 
will  go  farther,  and  own  that  for  a 
time  I  was  sanguine  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  direct  measure  might 
be  devised  ;  and  if  I  at  length  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  complete  conviction  that 
the  measure  which  was  for  a  time  in 
contemplation  could  produce  no  be¬ 
neficial  effect,  it  was  an  unwilling  and 
reluctant  conviction,  but  still  it  was 
sincere;  and  with  that  sincere  con¬ 
viction,  it  could  have  done  no  service 
to  the  country,  or  the  interest  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  have 
been  of  the  greatest  disservice  to  both, 
to  agitate  any  measure  which  could 
end  only  in  disappointment,  and  which 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
exciting  hopes  which  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  realize.  With  that  con¬ 
viction — with  the  strong,  though  re~ 
luctant  feeling  which  1  entertain  of 
the  necessity  of  arriving  at  such  a 
conviction,  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
that  with  regard  to  any  direct  measure 
for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  agricultural  interest,  the 
government  do  not,  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  profess  to  see  their  way.” 
Mr  Canning,  however,  observed,  that 
an^  measure  which  Sir  Thomas  might 
bring  forward  would  meet  with  the 
most  deliberate  consideration,  and 
pointed  out  the  remission  of  taxation 
as  a  step  actually  taken  by  govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  relief  of  the  landed 
interest.— Mr  Curwen  expressed  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  mini¬ 
sters,  but  at  the  same  time  admitted, 
that  no  material  relief  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  unless  from  reduction  of  tax¬ 
ation.  He  dwelt  strongly,  however, 
on  the  plan  of  causing  the  fundholder 
to  pay  part  of  the  poor’s-rate.  Was 
it,  he  would  ask,  fitting  that  the  fund- 
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ad  proprtatort  should  receire  the 
whole  of  their  income,  whilst  the  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen  paid,  from  the  land,  the 
entire  of  the  poor-rates  ?  It  was  a 
principle  that  ought  not  to  be  acted 
on,  and  he  hoped  the  .question  would 
be  fully  discussed  in  that  House— 
whether  the  fundholders  had  not  a 
right  to  keep  pace  with  the  landed 
proprietor  in  meeting  the  exigencies 
of  the  lime  ?  He  wished  to  keep  faith 
with  the  public  creditor ;  but,  when 
he  called  for  their  full  participation  in 
the  public  burdens,  when  he  called 
for  that  relief  from  them  which  the 
country  ought  to  have,  he  did  not 
conceive  that  he  was  demanding  any¬ 
thing  unfair.  He  believed,  by  pur¬ 
suing  such  a  course  alone  could  that 
state  of  things  be  prevented,  the  mere 
contemplation  of  which  must  make 
every  man  shudder.  If,  therefore,  no 
one  else  would  eome  forward,  he 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
the  question,  whether  all  the  proper¬ 
ty  in  the  country  should  not  be  equal¬ 
ly  rated  for  the  support  of  the  poor  ! 
—.Mr  Robertson  considered  the  evil 
as  greatly  owing  to  the  system  adopt- 
ed  by  government  during  the  war,  of 
borrowing  in  an  artificial  manner,  and 
on  ruinous  terms  ;  otherwise,  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  moneyed  men  were  in  such 
straits  to  dispose  of  their  capital,  they 
might  have  raised  money  at  S,  Si,  and 
even  2  per  cent.  The  conversation 
closed  without  any  farther  issue. 

That  something,  however,  might 
be  done  on  the  present  question,  Mr 
Whitmore,  on  the  26tn  February, 
came  forward  with  a  motion  for  an 
amendment  on  the  com  laws.  It  was 
far  from  his  object,  however,  to  call 
for  any  more  of  what  was  called  pro¬ 
tection.  It  was  obvious  to  every  man, 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  far¬ 
mers  had  taken  place  under  what  was 
called  protection,  but  what  could  on¬ 
ly  be  called  protection  by  a  mere 
mockery  of  the  idea,  which  insults 


their  misfortunes  by  derision  and  a 
cruel  irony.  He  conceived,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  over-production 
caused  by  preceding  prohibitions  and 
protecting  duties,  had  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  existing  distress.  He 
would  ask  gentlemen  to  look  back  to 
the  period  when  the  act  passed,  and 
consider  whether  the  law  was  or  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  if  they  ascertained  it  to 
be  the  law,  as  he  believed  they  should, 
he  entreated  them  to  take  it  into  their 
serious  consideration,  as  there  never 
was  a  greater  emergency,  or  one  that 
required  more  attentive  examination. 
The  alteration  which  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  propose  in  the  present  law, 
was  to  lower  the  import  price  two 
shillings  a-year,  until  it  came  down  to 
60s. ;  because  he  was  thoroughly  per¬ 
suaded  that  foreign  corn  could  not  be 
brought  in  any  considerable  quantity 
into  our  markets  when  the  price  was 
so  low  as  60s.  Encumbered  as  the 
agriculturists  were  with  the  payment 
of  the  poors'-rates,  he  certainly  could 
not  say  that  he  was  an  advocate  for  a 
free  trade  in  corn.  But  he  maintain¬ 
ed,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  impolitic  and  unsafe  to  conti¬ 
nue  the  duty  at  its  present  amount. 
It  would  be  by  no  means  politic,  or 
even  practicable,  to  continue  the  high 
duty,  when  corn  should  arrive  at  the 
scarcity  price.  It  was  impossible  that 
foreign  corn  could  be  purchased 
abroad  at  a  less  rate  than  S5s.  If  the 
expense  of  freight,  the  profit  to  the 
merchant,  the  contingent  losses,  &c. 
were  calculated,  it  would  be  evident, 
that  with  a  duty  of  12s.  foreign  corn 
could  not  be  brought  into  tlie  Eng¬ 
lish  market  under  60s. 

This  proposition  fell  veir  dead  on 
the  table  of  the  House.  The  thing 
called  for  was  immediate  relief,  which 
even  those  who  were  most  decided  as 
to  the  general  expediency  of  Mr 
Whitmore’s  plan,  could  not  hope  from 
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it.;  on  the  contrary,  whaterer  of  di* 
rect  effect  it  might  produce  would  be 
that  of  lowering  still  a  little  farther 
the  already  ruinously  low  prices. — 
Mr  Curwen  thought  the  discussion  at 
present  very  injurious  to  the  country, 
and  very  unwise.  He  had  no  wish  for 
high  protecting  prices,  and  did  not 
like  the  law  as  it  stood ;  but  he  did 
not  wish  the  present  agitation  of  the 
question.  He  was  even  convinced 
there  was  no  real  increase  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  the  contrary,  in  consequence 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  soil ;  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  present  produce,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  in  1814,  to  be  only  as 
18  to  22.  His  only  hope  was  from  re¬ 
duction  of  taxes ;  and  he  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  ministers  bad  pitched  upon 
those  which  it  was  most  desirable  to 
take  off.  The  reduction  of  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes  was  of  little  value  to  the 
landed  interest,  who  could  no  longer 
support  theestablishments  upon  which 
they  were  paid.  He  thought  a  re¬ 
mission  of  the  entire  taxes  on  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life,  particularly  on  malt 
and  candles,  the  latter  of  which  he 
represented  as  very  burdensome, 
would  be  of  more  service. — Mr  Hus- 
kisson  defended  the  choice  made  by 
government,  and  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  taxes,  of  which  Mr  Curwen 
proposed  the  repeal,  particularly  that 
on  candles,  were  by  no  means  severe 
in  their  operation.  Mr  Whitmore,  he 
admitted,  had  shewn  the  inconve¬ 
niences  that  might  arise  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  in  the  event  of  a  great 
alteration  in  prices.  He  agreed  that 
such  might  be  the  result  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  immediate  fear  of  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Theremedywhichshould 
be  applied,  ought  to  be  applied  gra¬ 
dually,  and  according  to  the  changes 
in  the  prices.  He  Sieved  we  had 
seen  the  worst  of  the  low  prices  ;  for 
with  the  deterioration  in  cultivation. 


and  the  increase  of  conaumptioiii  be 
thought  there  was  aRur  prmpeetiOC 
that  growth  of  prices,  which  would 
materially  serve  the  agriculturiata 
without  being  a  disadvantage  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  community. rWe 
should  wait  for  the  re-action  of  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  low  prices,  and 
then  by  a  modification  of  the  law,  te 
have  a  regular  and  moderate  importa¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  the  best  regu¬ 
lator  of  prices  that  could  be  adopt^. 

Mr  Ricardo  conceived  that  the  mo¬ 
ver  had  been  quite  sound  in  his  gene¬ 
ral  principles,  and  that  great  benefit 
arose  from  such  discussions.  He  did 
not,  however,  concur  in  the  proposal 
of  a  fixed  rate  at  all,  nor  of  making  it 
60s.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  with 
a  duty  in  proportion  to  the  burdens 
on  the  agriculturist,  and  a  small  boun¬ 
ty  on  exportation,  we  might  guard 
the  market  against  a  glut  from  an 
abundant  harvest,  and  secure 'a  sup* 
ply  in  case  of  deficiency.  i  His  ho4 
nourable  friend  had  said  that  he  would 
not  alter  the  80s.  at  which  the  import 
was  allowed,  but  that  after  thati  was 
exceeded  at  home,  his  bill  would  ope. 
rate.  He  himself  would  [wefer  70s., 
for  he  thought  80<>.  would  give  too 
great  an  encouragement  to  extensive 
cultivation,  by  which  this  evil  had  been 
created  in  a  great  degree.  He  thought 
that  70s.  would  be  high  enough,' and 
after  that  a  duty  in  proportion  to  the 
peculiar  burdens  of  cultivation,  in  or¬ 
der  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  those  who 
thought  that  danger  existed  in  the 
measure  of  import  ;  but  beyond  that 
he  would  not  go. 

Mr  Whitmore,  toward  the  close  of 
the  debate,  expressed  his  willingness 
to  withdraw  his  motion;  but  Mr  Hume 
insisted  on  its  being  carried  to  a  vote. 
It  was  finally  negatived  by  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  78  to  25. 

There  remained  now  only  one  quar¬ 
ter  to  which  the  agriculturists  could 
look  with  the  faintest  h(^  of  rdiefi 
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The  pemiasion,  amountiiig  to  an  in- 
iuDCtioD,  to  the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie, 
had  put  an  end  to  the  nominal  high 
prices  produced  by  a  depreciated  cur> 
rency.  Hence  the  nominal  prices  of 
all  goods,  and  among  others  of  grain, 
were  lowered  ;  and  to  this  change  the 
landed  gentry  were  prone  to  impute 
all  tlie  evils  under  which  they  groan* 
ed.  In  fact,  however,  a  fall  which  af¬ 
fected  equally  every  commodity,  could 
not  make  any  general  change  in  the 
position  of  any  class  of  men.  If  they 
sold,  they  bought  cheap.  The  only 
real  change  was  in  the  case  of  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  under  one  state  of 
the  currency,  and  to  be  fulfilled  under 
a  different  one.  The  only  two  cases 
which  could  generally  affect  the  land¬ 
lords,  were  those  of  leases  let  and 
debts  contracted.  In  the  former  case 
it  was  all  in  their  favour ;  they  had 
their  tenants  bound  to  pay  higher 
rents  than  they  had  intended  or  could 
afford ;  and  whatever  evil  should  arise, 
and  it  might  certainly  be  great,  the 
landlord  himself  bad  it  fully  in  his 
power  to  remedy.  With  regard  to  the 
case  of  debt,  although  it  was  one  af¬ 
fecting  too  many  individuals,  it  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  national  ob¬ 
ject  ;  nor  was  the  change  of  such  a 
definite  and  ascertained  nature,  as  to 
afford  any  data  for  annulling  these  en¬ 
gagements.  With  regard  to  any  idea 
of  deranging  the  currency  afresh,  and 
replacing  it  in  its  former  depreciated 
state,  it  was  one  which  no  sound 
statesman  could  for  a  moment  con¬ 
template.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  what  had  been  already  suffered, 
was 'to  beware  in  future  of  similar 
tamperings  with  the  currency  of  the 
realm,  and  studiously  to  keep  it  on  a 
steady  and  regular  footing. 

The  subject  was  brought  before 
the  House  on  the  11th  June,  by  Mr 
Western,  the  leading  representative 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  but  who, 
on  this  occasion,  was  led  into  grounds 
somewhat  foreign  to  his  usual  train 


of  speculation.  He  drew  a  truly  d!»* 
mal  picture  of  the  miseries  arising 
from  the  change  of  the  currency  cau¬ 
sed  by  the  bill  of  1819.  It  had  heap¬ 
ed  calamity  upon  the  country,  biM 
added  greatly  to  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  and  had  worked  such  a  spoli¬ 
ation  and  confiscation  of  property  as 
had  altered  the  ranks  and  stations  of 
society.  He  did  not  view  this  merely 
as  an  agricultural  (question ;  he  pro¬ 
tested  against  its  being  so  considered, 
though  it  had  certainly  had  the  effect 
of  so  reducing  the  income  of  the^ 
landed  proprietor,  the  profits  of  hia 
tenants,  and  the  wages  of  labour,  that, 
country  gentlemen  were  impoverish¬ 
ed,  farmers  distressed,  and  peasants 
degraded.  His  motion  was  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
charges  made  in  the  value  of  tbe  cur¬ 
rency  between  the  year  1793  and  the 
present  time,  and  the  consequences 
produced  thereby  upon  the  moneyed 
income  of  the  country  derived  from 
industry ;  the  amount  of  the  debt 
considered  relatively  to  the  moneyed 
interest,  and  the  effect  of  such  chan¬ 
ges  upon  the  moneyed  contracts  be¬ 
tween  individuals.  He  maintained, 
that  in  every  instance  in  which  the 
landlord  had  held  his  tenant  to  the 
strict  terms  of  their  contract,  the  te> 
nant  had  become  an  absolute  beggar, 
and  few  instances  could  be  round 
where  it  was  not  necessary  to  reduce 
the  rent  30  per  cent;  ^is  SO  per 
cent,  it  was  to  be  remembered,  was 
taken  not  from  the  gross,  but  from 
the  net  income  of  the  landlord.  It 
was  to  be  recollected  also,  that  du¬ 
ring  the  last  twenty-one  years,  all 
contracts  had  been  made,  settlements- 
had  been  granted,  mortgages  fixed, 
and  jointures  settled ;  they  were  fra¬ 
med  and  created  on  tbe  basis  of  the 
land  under  the  former  currency.  Ta¬ 
king,  therefore,  30  per  cent  under 
such  circumstances,  was  to  reduce 
landed  proprietors  to  the  utmost  di¬ 
stress— to  make  even  peers  paupers, 
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and  the  gentry  of  the  land  absolute 
beggars!  He  called  upon  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  on  the  other  side  to  deny 
this  statement.  There  were  classes 
which  had  not  yet  suffered,  but  let 
them  wait,  their  turn  would  come. 
Let  anything  like  a  scarcity — any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  a  scarcity — 
shew  itself  under  our  present  starved 
and  diminished  state  of  cultivation, 
and  the  moneyed  classeswould  quick¬ 
ly  feel  that  pressure  which  now  bore 
wholly  upon  the  agriculturists.  He 
was  compelled  to  think  that  the  bill 
of  1819  had  been  passed  under  a  mis¬ 
representation.  It  had  been  distinct¬ 
ly  declared  in  1819,  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  produced  in  the  value  of  money 
woula  notexceed  live  per  cent  Would 
any  one  now  say  that  the  bill  bad  not 
produced  a  difference  of  more  than 
three  times  live  per  cent  ?  Did  any 
one  believe  that  we  could  engage  in  a 
war  (if  necessary,)  with  our  currency 
in  the  state  to  which  it  had  been 
brought  by  the  act  of  1819?  Why, 
the  first  shot  that  was  fired  must  be 
the  signal,  he  was  convinced  of  it,  for 
an  extended  currency.  The  differ¬ 
ence  which  the  bill  of  1819  had  made, 
he  was  sure,  was  not  fully  apparent 
to  honourable  members.  Why,  the 
highest  amount  paid  by  the  country 
in  the  most  expensive  year  of  the  late 
war,  did  not,  calculated  in  our  exist¬ 
ing  currency,  exceed  the  amount 
which  we  were  paying  at  present. 
During  three  heavy  years  of  the  late 
war,  our  charge  had  averaged 
74,000,000^  a-year ;  during  three 
years  still  heavier,  the  average  charge 
luul  been  84,000,000/.  But  these  mil¬ 
lions  were  mil  lions  of  depreciated  cur¬ 
rency.  The  74,000,000/.  were  subject 
to  a  depreciation  of  2 1 ;  the 84,000,000/. 
to  a  depreciation  of  twenty-eight  per 
cent  So  that  in  the  money  of  the 
present  day,  the  amounts  were  only 
58,000,000/.  and  60,000,000/.  But 
could  the  country,  with  its  present 


currency,  even  sustain  a  yearly  charge 
of  84,000,000/.,  or  of  74,000,0001^? 
The  thing  was  morally,  it  was  abso- 
lutely  impossible.  All  the  rates  of, 
payment  through  the  country,  had 
been  changed.  The  pay  of  the  army 
had  been  nearly  doubled.  The  pay 
of  the  navy  had  been  greatly  increa¬ 
sed.  The  civil  list,  the  salaries  of  of- 
ficers,  the  cost  of  every  establishment 
of  the  government,  had  been  raised. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  rates  of  pay¬ 
ment  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  de¬ 
preciated  currency ;  and  upon  what 
principle  of  reason,  fairness,  or  com¬ 
mon  sense,  did  government  revert  to 
the  high  value  of  money,  and  yet 
leave  all  these  establishments  at  the 
nominal  rate  of  the  low  value  of  mo- 
ney  ?  Not  the  landed  interest  only, 
but  all  classes  of  the  community, 
were  interested  in  this  question. 

Mr  Ricardo,  under  whose  advice 
mainly  tlie  bill  of  1819  had  passed, 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  come  for¬ 
ward  in  its  defence.  The  honourable 
member  for  Essex  had  advanced  pro¬ 
positions  which  no  man  could  deny, 
but  had  drawn  from  them  inferences  to 
which  no  man  could  assent  He  him¬ 
self  had  rejoiced  in  1819i  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  fixed  currency;  he  had  cared 
little  at  the  time  what  the  currency 
established  was,  whether  it  continued 
at  its  then  value,  or  went  hack  to  the 
old  standard,  bis  object  had  been  a 
fixed  currency  of  some  description  or , 
other.  The  difference  in  1819,  be¬ 
tween  gold  and  paper,  being  only  five 
per  cent,  he  was  entitled  to  exp^, 
that  the  change  made  in  the  curren¬ 
cy  by  the  bill  could  not  exceed  that- 
amount.  The  bank,  however,  set 
their  face  against  the  due  execution 
of  the  bill,  and  by  their  manoeuvres, 
occasioned  a  demand  for  gold  which 
was  in  no  way  necessarily  consequent 
upon  it ;  and  so  raising  the  price  of 
gold  in  the  general  market  of  the 
world,  they  changed  the  standard 
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with  reference  to  which  our  currency 
had  been  calculated,  in  a  manner 
which  had  not  been  presumed  upon. 
He  could  not  see  any  great  injustice 
(eren  were  the  certainty  of  the  event 
made  out,)  in  the  price  of  corn,  for 
some  years  to  come,  being  the  same 
as  it  was  before  the  war.  He  really 
did  not  see  what  injustice,  if  all  that 
happened,  would  be  put  upon  the 
lana^owners.  Those  gentlemen  might 
talk  of  immense  debt,  and  of  taxes 
to  be  paid,  and  say  that  they  could 
not  pay  taxes  of  1823  at  the  prices  of 
1792;  why,  grant  that  to  be  bound 
to  do  so  was  a  burden,  but  it  was  not 
a  heavier  burden  than  the  other  class¬ 
es  of  the  community  had  to  bear.  The 
actual  alteration  in  the  value  of  money 
at  the  present  moment,  the  honour¬ 
able  member  for  Essex  estimated  at 
SO  per  cent.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  such  alteration  had  occurred. 
The  honourable  member  for  Essex 
asked,  if  any  roan  would  say,  that  un¬ 
der  her  present  system  of  currency, 
the  country  coum  bear  the  expenses 
of  a  war?  Would  any  man  say 
now,  that  the  country  could  pay 
84,000,000/.  a-year?  Now,  as^the 
84,000,000/.,  according  to  the  ^ho¬ 
nourable  member's  own  statement, 
was  only  60,000,000/.  of  our  present 
currency,  the  question  ought  rather 
to  have  l^n,  could  the  country  pay 
60,000,000/.?  But  he  thought  that 
the  country  would  be  able  to  pay  just 
as  much  under  the  existing  system  as 
under  any  system  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Essex's  recommenda¬ 
tion  ;  for  he .  thought  that  a  change 
in  the  value  of  her  currency  could 
have  no  effect  at  all  upon  the  powers 
of  a  country.  As  a  war  measure,  he 
thought  it  was  a  measure  of  no  effect 
at  all.  A  change  in  the  value  of  cur¬ 
rency  might  be  iniquitous  as  to  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  It  might  take  the  money  out 
of  one  man’s  pocket  to  put  it  into 
that  of  another ;  but  it  could  have  no 
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operation  whatever  upon  the  powers 
of  a  state.  On  the  wnole,  he  object¬ 
ed  to  the  motion.  It  was  too  late  to 
make  any  new  alteration  in  the  cur¬ 
rency.  The  difficulties  of  the  measure 
of  1819  were  now  chiefly  got  over. 
The  people  were  reconciled  to  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Titchfield  made  a 
speech  of  some  length.  The  subject 
was  dry  and  uninteresting  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  but  yet  he  thought  the  House 
might  be  disposed  to  entertain  it,  ifk 
were  considered  that  the  question 
turned  upon  this  issue — ^whether  or 
not  the  greater  part  of  die  landed 
proprietors  should  (juit  possessions 
held  by  Uiem  and  their  forefathers  for 
ages  past,  to  live  as  exiles  in  foreign 
lands,  leaving  their  family  honours 
and  estates  the  sport  and  prey  of 
strangers.  Without  going  very  mi¬ 
nutely  into  the  question,  he  thought 
a  clear  case  had  been  made  out  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee.  The 
House  could  not  refuse  it  without  ab¬ 
dicating  their  fonctions,  and  aban¬ 
doning  a  solemn  duty.  A  late  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been  so 
skilful  as  to  induce  the  House  to  de¬ 
clare,  at  a  time  when  a  guinea  was 

fiurchased  for  one  pound  eight  shil- 
ings,  that  a  guinea  was  only  equal  to 
a  one-pound  bank  note,  and  one  shil¬ 
ling.  A  right  honourable  relation  of 
his,  now  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  that  house,  had  endeavoured 
to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  ;  but  he  not  being  then  in  the 
ministry,  the  House  had  voted  against 
him,  against  Euclid,  and  against  com¬ 
mon  sense,  that  a  part  was  equal 
to  the  whole.  Mr  Ricardo  had  said 
that  the  change  could  not  exceed  five 

Ser  cent ;  and  if  he  recollected  right, 
is  words  were,  that  in  a  short  time 
the  alarm  would  be  forgotten,  and 
people  would  laugh  that  it  could  ever 
have  existed.  The  honourable  mem¬ 
ber,  now,  however,  thought  that  the 
change  might  have  amounted  to  ten 
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per  cent.  He  wished  to  ask,  whe¬ 
ther  nothing  was  to  be  done  for  the 
relief  of  the  people,  and  even  for  the 
country  gentlemen,  with  whom  the 
system  of  doing  nothing  was  a  fa¬ 
vourite  one.  An  equitable  adjustment 
of  contracts,  made  under  a  differ¬ 
ent  state  of  the  currency,  had  been 
very  nnfairly  attempted  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  an  act  of  arbitrary  spo¬ 
liation.  This  very  term  of  equitable 
adjustment,  now  so  odious,  had  ori¬ 
ginated  with  Mr  Wodehouse,  whom 
no  one  could  suspect  of  radicalism, 
and  had  been  first  started  at  a  Pitt 
dinner.  The  noble  Marquis  quoted 
the  opinions  of  Mr  Henry  Thornton, 
and  Mr  Sharp,  upon  this  subject,  and 
lamented  the  necessity  to  which  the 
embarrassed  state  of  its  currency  had 
reduced  the  nation,  of  sitting  tamely 
by,  and  viewing  that  monstrous  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  nations  of  which 
France  was  now  guilty. 

Mr  Baring  conceiv^  that  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  this  question  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  and  that  when  such  an  univer¬ 
sal  feeling  prevailed  in  the  country,  it 
became  the  House  to  dismiss  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  question  was  not  now  set¬ 
tled,  much  as  it  had  been  discussed. 
Every  one  who  spoke  or  wrote  on  it, 
treated  all  those  who  opposed  bis 
theory  as  dolts  and  fools.  It  would 
have  been  wise  if  that  House  had 
passed  a  resolution,  stating  that  this 
was  a  question  of  very  great  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  that  no  party  bad  been  found 
who  could  shew  them  the  way  out  of 
it.  Many  gentlemen  would  doubtless 
ask.  What  is  the  use  of  these  discus¬ 
sions— what  is  the  good  of  shewing 
that  one-half  of  the  people  have  been 
deluded  by  the  other  ?  It  was  a  most 
important  duty  to  it  In  the  first  place, 
k  was  always  important  to  hold  up 
truth  and  sense  to  public  view ;  and 
k  was  of  the  greatest  possible  advan¬ 
tage,  Dot  that  they  should  leave  no 
lightsand  no  land-marks  behind  them, 


but  that  they  should  not  leave  any 
false  lights.  While,  however,  he  aiL 
mitted  the  evils  which  the  system 
had  produced,  he  was  willing,  consi¬ 
dering  the  period  which  had  elapsed, 
to  put  up  with  all  the  inconveniences 
that  were  now  felt,  in  preference  to 
coming  to  what  was  called  an  equi¬ 
table  adjustment.  He  well  knew  what 
a  baneful  effect  this  tampering  had 
had  with  the  principal  families  of  the 
country.  If  that  were  the  case  with 
great  fortunes,  how  stood  the  farmers 
throughout  the  country  ?  Their  situ¬ 
ation  was  necessarily  still  worse ; 
many  of  them  who  had  set  by  money 
to  purchase  land  which  they  had  par¬ 
tially  mortgaged,  were  entirely  ruin¬ 
ed  by  the  speculation.  Families  had 
been  reduced  to  beggary  without 

Eerceiving  the  invisible  hand  which 
ad  struck  them  down.  That  much 
misery  had  been  created  by  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  currency,  was  generally 
admitted.  He  joined,  however,  with 
Mr  Ricardo,  in  thinking  that  no  ge¬ 
neral  distress  had  arisen  from  it  to 
the  country,  and  imputed  it  to  a  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  precious  metals 
themselves. 

Mr  Wodehouse  was  very  willing  to 
admit  himself  as  the  original  author 
of  the  term,  amicable  adjustment." 
He  lamented  the  passing  of  the  act 
of  1819,  and  conceived  that  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  country  arose  mainly  firom 
800  millions  of  debt,  600  of  which  had 
been  contracted  when  the  currency 
was  depreciated.  Paper  money,  he 
conceived,  had  rendered  capital  pro¬ 
ductive,  which  was  not  so  l^fore  we 
had  created  a  bona  Jide  capital,  which 
had  given  a  most  valuable  impulse  to 
the  country,  and  the  withdrawing  of 
which  had  been  most  ingenious. 

Lord  Folkestone  decidedly  sup¬ 
ported  the  proposition  for  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  contracts,  and  reprobated  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  misre¬ 
presented.  He  should  ask,  upon  what 
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principle  it  Tras  Miamed,  that  he  who 
asked  for  an  equitable,  a  fair,  a  just 
adjuWment  of  contractst  meant  the 
Tery  reverse  of  his  own  application  ? 
When  he  asked  for  justice,  on  what 
founds  was  it  asserted  that  he  asked 
for  injustice?  When  he  asked  for 
equity,  was  he  to  be  told  that  he 
sought  spoliation  ?  Prove  in  the  in¬ 
quiry  that  such  effects  would  follow 
from  the  proposed  adjustment,  and 
the  application  was  defeated.  It  was 
again  asserted,  that  to  yield  to  such 
an  application  must  yield  to  revolu¬ 
tion.  What  revolution,  he  would  ask, 
could  be  more  formidable  than  that 
actually  going  on  in  the  property  of 
the  country  ?  Must  not  such  an  un¬ 
paralleled  revolution  of  property  lead 
to  a  revolution  of  the  government  ? 
Suppose  your  House  of  Lords  con¬ 
verted  into  a  house  of  paupers  by  the 
operation  of  the  present  system, 
would  it  not  produce  a  revolution  in 
the  government?  He  would  ask, 
what  was  and  must  be  the  state  of 
the  Aristocracy  under  the  operation 
of  the  present  system  ?  Many  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  their  patrimo¬ 
nial  estates — many  more,  if  the  evil 
was  continued,  must  prepare  to  fol¬ 
low  i  exhibiting  that  situation  which 
a  celebrated  writer  bad  declared  to 
be  the  most  odious  to  which  an  Aris¬ 
tocracy  could  be  reduced — hated  at 
the  same  time  for  their  arrogance,  and 
despised  for  their  poverty.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  had  been  recognized  by  an  old 
act  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and 
it  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  French 
Convention  on  the  depreciation  of  the 
assignats. 

Mr  Peel  began  by  urging  that  the 
session  was  evidently  too  late  for 
such  an  extensive  and  complicated 
inquiry.  He  would  ask  if  it  were 
pouible,  should  the  session  be  pro¬ 
tracted  even  for  two  months  addi¬ 
tional,  to  accomplish  such  an  inqui¬ 
ry  ?  The  subject  had  been  inquired 


into  three  times  idceady ;  the  bill  of 
1819  had  been  passed  upon  mature 
consideration,  and  should  it  be  re¬ 
pealed,  the  House  would  not  only  re¬ 
scind  its  solemn  resolution,  but  create 
a  want  of  confidence  in  government 
throughout  the  country,  and  do  great 
injury  to  all  those  who  acted  upon 
the  resolutions  of  the  House.  He 
conceived  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  general  state  of  the  country  which 
called  for  so  violent  a  measure.  The 
fiict  was,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  too  desponding  a  view  of  the 
resources  of  the  country.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  were  great  hypochondriacs  with 
respect  to  their  own  fortunes,  while 
their  condition  and  capabilities  were 
the  wonder  and  admnration  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  should  contend,  that  the  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  in  a  state  of  great  prospe¬ 
rity.  Mr  Peel  compared  particularly 
Mr  Brougham's  picture,  in  1819,  of 
the  state  of  the  Yorkshire  clothing  dis¬ 
tricts,  of  Birmingham,  and  of  Man¬ 
chester,  with  those  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  of  their  present  state  from  the 
most  ample  and  authentic  sources. 
The  poor  rates  had  been  reduced,  the 
wages  in  many  cases  more  than  qua¬ 
drupled,  and  employment  afibrdcdto 
the  whole  population,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  were  then  destitute  of 
it.  He  would  a:ik,  what  was  meant  by 
an  equitable  adjustment,  or  where 
would  the  noble  lord  begin?  He 
would  ask,  who  were  the  debtors  and 
who  were  the  creditors  whose  ac¬ 
counts  were  to  be  settled  ?  The  pub¬ 
lic  creditors  were  constantly  chan¬ 
ging,  and  those  who  now  stood  in 
that  situation  were  not  those  who  ori¬ 
ginally  advanced  their  money  to  the 
country.  Last  year  tlie  member  for 
Essex  confined  himself  to  the  period 
since  1819 ;  but  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  a  sort  of  summer  amuse¬ 
ment,  would  have  the  House  inter- 
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fere  with  every  contract  since  1793. 
What  confidence  would  the  public 
place  in  the  government  or  in  Par¬ 
liament,  if  such  changes  were  at¬ 
tempted?  Was  the  House  also  to  re¬ 
vise  all  bad  speculations  which  indi¬ 
viduals  had  entered  into?  In  that 
case  there  would,  even  since  the  year 
1812,  be  a  host  of  applicants. 

After  afew  words,  on  opposite  sides, 
firom  Mr  Bennet  and  Mr  Huskisson, 
the  motion  was  negatived,  and  the 
question,  it  is  probable,  set  finally  at 
rest,  by  a  majority  of  96  to  27. 

The  commercial  and  manufactu¬ 
ring  interests  of  Britain  presented  a 
much  more  cheering  and  promising 
aspect.  There  were  no  longer,  in¬ 
deed,  the  same  bold  speculations, 
crowned  with  immense  profits,  which, 
in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  had  raised  so  many  great  mer¬ 
cantile  fortunes.  These  had  arisen 
partly  from  the  establishment  of  new 
branches,  for  which  there  was  no 
longer  room ;  partly  by  the  opening 
of  new  markets,  and  the  fevered  im¬ 
pulse  given  to  particular  branches  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  so  diffusive  and  ex¬ 
pensive  a  war.  The  tempest,  how¬ 
ever,  by  which  these  had  been  swept 
away  in  such  numbers — which  had 
reduced  so  many  splendid  firms  to  beg¬ 
gary,  was  pretty  completely  overpast. 
Affairs  were  now  come  into  a  quiet, 
secure,  and  regular  train.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  of  manufacture  were  equal,  or 
superior,  to  those  of  any  former  pe- 
ri<m.  They  did  not,  however,  after 
paying  the  cost  of  the  materials  and 
noachinery,  and  affording  to  the  work¬ 
man,  a  much  reduced  rate  of  wages, 
leave  to  the  manufacturer  more  than 
a  limited,  and  barely  indemnifying 
rate  of  profit.  Still  everything  went 
on ;  and  the  precarious  character  of 
the  demand  which  had  excited  such 
extravagant  hopes,  and  issued  in  so 
many  sad  reverses,  was  nearly  termi¬ 
nated.  The  cotton  raanuiacture,which 


had  been  the  miun  subject,  now  rest¬ 
ed  on  the  vast  continent  of  America, 
which,  open  at  every  point,  could 
scarcely  again  shut  against  the  en¬ 
trance  of  British  fabrics,  and  could 
not  hope  to  rival  them  for  many  ages. 
Never  was  there  a  more  splendid  mo¬ 
nument  of  national  industry.  This 
manufacture,  the  materials  and  the 
markets  of  which  were  on  an  oppo¬ 
site  hemisphere,  more  than  equalled 
all  the  other  branches  put  together, 
and  was  exported  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-four  millions  sterling.  Again, 
the  sUk  manufacture,  which  seemed 
alien  to  the  British  climate,  which 
her  neighbours  had  boasted  as  exclu¬ 
sively  their  own,  experienced  a  vast 
extension,  and  its  products  even 
found  their  way  into  foreign  markets. 

The  present  session  was  also  hap¬ 
pily  distinguished  by  a  more  liberal 
and  enlightened  system  of  commer¬ 
cial  policy.  Modern  nations,  and  Bri¬ 
tain  most  especially,  amid  the  even 
exaggerated  ideas  which  they  had 
formed  of  the  importance  of  com¬ 
merce,  had  adopted  a  policy  very  lit¬ 
tle  calculated  to  promote  its  interests. 
Instead  of  that  interchange  between 
nation  and  nation  of  the  commodities 
in  which  each  excelled,  which  en¬ 
ables  commerce  to  give  to  these  com¬ 
modities  an  additional  value,  their 
ambition  was  to  produce  everything 
within  themselves,  and  do  nothing 
but  export ;  they  wished  to  sell  every¬ 
thing,  and  buy  nothing.  They  fondly 
fancied  that  the  balance  must  be  paid 
in  hard  cash,  forgetting  that  gold  and 
silver  are  of  scarcely  any  value  but  as 
instruments  of  exchange ;  and  that  to 

?[et  more  of  them  than  is  necessary 
or  that  purpose,  is  a  mere  dead  loss. 
The  futility  of  this  system  was  fully 
exposed  to  all  thinking  men  by  Dr 
Smith;  and  though  the  vulgar  re¬ 
mained  long  under  the  empire  of  old 
prqudice,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
new  system  began  to  be  acted  on. 
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Mr  Pitt  decidedly  began  his  career 
with  it;  and  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  concluded  in  its  fhil 
spirit,  would  have  been  productive  of 
the  greatest  beneBts  to  both  nations, 
had  not  it,  and  all  relations  between 
them,  been  broken  up  by  the  disas* 
trous  scenes  of  the  revolution.  The 
deadly  international  enmities  which 
thence  arose,  blinded  men  to  all  ar¬ 
rangements  founded  upon  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  when  Napoleon,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  ruining  Rritaio,  com¬ 
menced  against  her  his  violent  prohi¬ 
bitory  system,  she,  in  return,  was 
drawn  too  much  into  a  retaliatory 
course.  Thus  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  was  more  strictly 
narrowed  than  ever,  perhaps,  at  any 
former  era.  Even  the  downfaU  of  the 
author  of  this  system  did  not  lead  to 
its  immediate  discontinuance.  Much 
of  the  same  spirit  was  transfused  into 
the  new  cabinets ;  and  its  continued 
operation  had  generated  establish¬ 
ments  and  existing  interests  founded 
upon  k,  which  could  not  be  over¬ 
thrown  without  great  present  evil. 
It  became  Britain,  therefore,  the  first 
commercial  'country  in  the  world, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  continental 
prohibitory  system,  to  set  the  example 
of  one  founded  on  wiser  and  more  li¬ 
beral  views.  A  conviction  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  had  become  general 
among  her  great  mercantile  men, 
which  Mr  Ricardo,  by  his  unwearied 
enforcement  of  it,  was  doubtless 
highly  instrumental  in  producing. 
The  freedom  of  trade,  however,  is  far 
from  being  peculiarly  a  popular  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  most  popular  governments 
of  Europe,  those  of  Sweden,  and  of 
Spain  under  the  Cortes,  have  adopt- 
ea  the  most  extreme  systems  of  com¬ 
mercial  restriction.  Mr  Pitt,  with 
some  opposition  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  had  first  introduced  the 
liberal  system  into  Britain.  At  pre¬ 
sent  it  was  brought  forward  by  a  most 


respectable  class  of  statesmen,  rather 
connected  with,  and  supported  by 
the  ministry,  than  forming  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  it.  They  met  the  general 
support  of  the  House,  and  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  attached  rather  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  interests  of  the  country,  than 
to  any  particular  political  party.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  a  large  proportion  of  this  bo¬ 
dy  being  incorporated  into  the  admi¬ 
nistration,  among  whom  might  be 
counted  even  the  new  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  their  spirit  was  com¬ 
pletely  paramount,  and  their  liberal¬ 
izing  arrangements  were  carried  for¬ 
ward,  with  only  a  few  instances  of  de¬ 
tached  and  individual  opposition. 

On  the  12th  February,  Mr  Wal¬ 
lace  proposed  the  revival  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  thebest  means  of  extending 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Be¬ 
sides  the  general  questions  connected 
with  this  subject,  an  important  one 
arose  as  to  the  renewal  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  privileges  granted  to  the  West  In¬ 
dia  Dock  Company,  for  a  term  which 
was  now  about  to  expire.  Numerous 
petitions  had  been  presented  for  and 
against  this  removal ;  and  after  exten¬ 
sive  investigations,  the  Committee 
had  come  last  session  to  a  pretty  de¬ 
cided  opinion.  This  had  not  been 
done,  however,  till  there  was  neither 
time  nor  numbers  sufiicient  to  bring 
it  before  the  House  in  a  satisfactory 
shape.  Without  being  prepared  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  detailed  view  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  country,  Mr  Wallace 
could  not  avoid  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  very  different  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  the  commerce  of  the 
country  now  stood,  from  that  in  which 
it  stood  at  the  time  when  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  first  of  all  appointed.  At 
that  time  great  distress  pervaded  the 
nation,  and  a  general  feeling  of  de¬ 
spondency  prevailed  among  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  society.  The  general 
export  of  the  country  in  the  four 
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yean  from  1815  to  1819,  had  de«  and  those  of  1821,  7  per  celit,  not- 
creased  14  millicms  in  official  value ;  withstanding  a  deduction  was  to  be 
and  he  took  the  official  rather  than  made  from  the  exports  of  one  great 
the  actual  value,  because  the  official  article-^redned  sugar,  owing  to  a  pro- 
value  was  the  measure  of  quantity,  hibitory  decree  of  Russia,  amounting 
and  because  it  was  from  quantity  that  at  least  to  85  per  cent  Such  was  the 
the  best  measure  was  derived  of  the  state  of  the  export  trade  at  the  pre¬ 
employment  afforded  to  the  different  sent  moment,  and  he  did  not  know 
classes  of  the  community.  In  the  that  any  stronger  reason  could  be  gi- 
year  from  the  5th  of  January,  1819,  to  ven  for  the  revival  of  the  Committee 
the  5th  of  January,  1820,  the  export  on  Foreign  Trade,  than  that  which 
trade  fell  no  less  than  1 1  millions ;  the  flourishing  state  of  that  trade  na- 
and  in  looking  at  that  part  of  it  which  turally  suggested.  It  could  not  fail  to 
was  more  completely  of  British  and  strike  the  observation  of  every  mem- 
Irish  manufacture,  he  found  that  the  ber  in  the  house,  that  we  held  that 
difference  in  4  years  was  8,414,71 1/. ;  trade  at  the  present  moment  upon  a 
and  that  in  the  year  from  5th  of  Ja-  very  different  tenure  from  that  upon 
nuary,  1820,  to  5th  of  January,  1821,  which  we  held  it  during  the  war.  At 
there  was  a  decrease  of  8,929,629/.  that  time,  we  were  almost  the  only 
Nobody,  therefore,  could  be  surpri-  nation  in  the  world  that  had  any  fo- 
aed  that  at  that  period  the  industry  reign  trade  at  all ;  at  present,  we  had 
of  the  country  appeared  to  be  in  a  to  stand  against  the  competition  of 
state  of  the  utmost  depression — that  every  other  nation ;  and  happy  was 
our  manufactures  were  most  of  them  he  to  perceive  that  we  could  stand 
unemployed— that  our  agriculturists  against  it  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
were  many  of  them  embarrassed,  and  cess.  To  make  that  prospect  even 
that  the  country,  to  usea  phrase  which  more  satisfactory  than  it  was  at  pre- 
he  recollected  an  honourable  friend  sent,  nothing  more  was  necessary 
of  his  had  employed  in  presenting  a  than  to  institute  a  revision  of  our 
petition  from  the  merchants  of  Lon-  commercial  system,  to  remove  the 
don,  exhibited  all  the  appearance  of  a  greater  part  of  our  prohibitory  laws 
dying  nation.  Though  the  condition  and  restrictions,  and  put  ourselves  in 
of  the  agricultural  interest  was  not  a  situation  that  would  enable  us  to 
at  present  as  favourable  as  he  could  avail  ourselves  of  the  chances  and 
wish,  still  it  was  most  satisfactory  to  contingencies  which  the  state  of  the 
him  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  state,  world  seemetl  ready  to  open  to  the 
that  not  only  did  the  exports  of  last  commercial  skill  and  enterprise  of 
year  exceed  those  of  all  the  years  to  England.  None  of  the  evils  predict- 
which  he  had  just  been  alluding,  but  ed  from  the  removal  of  useless  re- 
also  those  of  the  most  flourishing  year  straints  on  navigation,  had  been  in 
which  the  country  had  known  during  fact  experienced.  In  the  trade  be- 
all  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In  all  tween  Holland,  the  Levant,  the  Nor- 
the  material  articles,  he  was  happy  to  way  trade,  and  that  with  the  North 
say  that  there  had  been  a  material  in-  American  colonies,  respecting  which 
crease.  The  export  of  cotton  had  in-  the  anticipations  had  been  peculiarly 
creased  10  per  cent ;  of  hardware,  gloomy,  there  had  been  an  actual  in- 
17  per  cent ;  of  linens,  12  per  cent ;  crease  in  the  employment  of  British 
and  of  woollens,  13  per  cent ;  and  shipping.  In  all  tliese  measures,  no- 
tbe  aggregate  exports  of  1822  ex-  thing  had  been  more  valuable  than 
ceeded  those  of  1820,  20  per  cent;  their  shewing  to  the  world  the  prin- 
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clplet  on  which  it  was  contended  that 
Britiah  commerce  should  rest— that 
they  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  old  re> 
strictire  system  of  commerce,  and  to 
adopt  in  its  stead  one  more  liberal  in 
its  nature,  and  more  beneficial  to  the 
intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with 
this  country.  Those  declarations  had 
had  their  full  weight  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  they  had  already  made 
several  of  the  nations  of  Europe  more 
liberal  in  their  commercial  restric* 
tions;  many  countries  had  already 
placed  English  ships  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  own,  and  had 
shewn  a  disposition  to  act  towards  us 
on  a  system  of  complete  reciprocity. 

Mr  Baring  expressed  strongly  his 
sense  of  the  obligations  which  the 
country  owed  to  Mr  Wallace,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  his  exertions  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Among  the 
merchants  of  London,  there  was  only 
one  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Mr  Ricardo  also  rose,  only,  as  he 
said,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
His  plans,  in  order  to  benefit  the 
country  still  more,  only  req^uired  to 
have  been  more  fully  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect.  He  thought  it  would  be  wiser 
to  make  a  compensation  to  any  par¬ 
ties  who  might  be  injured  by  the  al¬ 
teration,  than  to  persist  in  a  system 
which  was  proved  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large. 

Mr  Hume  followed,  with  the  ex- 
ression  of  the  same  opinion,  to  which 
e  added  that  of  deep  regret  at  the 
circumstances  which  induced  Mr 
Wallace  to  retire  from  his  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
On  this  subject,  Mr  Canning  decla¬ 
red,  that  he  cordially  agreed  in  what 
had  just  fallen  from  the  honourable 
member  for  Aberdeen ;  he  regretted 
as  much  as  any  man  that  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  luid  occurred  to  induce 
bis  right  honourable  friend  to  with¬ 


draw  his  aid  from  his  majesty's  go¬ 
vernment.  What  those  circumstances 
were,  was  not  perhaps  a  fit  subject 
for  discussion ;  he  could  only  say, 
that  there  was  no  member  of  admini¬ 
stration  who  did  not  join  with  him  in 
appreciating  most  highly  the  talents 
and  utility  of  the  coadjutor  they  were 
about  to  lose:  all  felt  towards  him 
the  same  degree  of  cordiality  whidi 
he  expressed.  Though  feelings  of  de¬ 
licacy  and  some  private  matters  might 
induce  his  right  honourable  friend  to 
relinquish  the  situation  he  now  held, 
no  effort  should  be  left  untried  on 
the  part  of  the  king's  government  to 
replace  him  in  an  office  equal  to  his 
high  abilities  and  eminent  services. 

The  Warehousing  Bill,  and  the 
Reciprocity  of  Duties  Bill,  founded 
on  the  above  principles,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  reports  of  former  com¬ 
mittees,  were  carried  through  during 
the  present  session.  The  object  of  die 
first  was  to  allow  foreigners  to  depo¬ 
sit  their  goods  in  our  warehouses,  and 
to  take  them  out  without  payment  of 
duty,  thus  leaving  it  open  for  Britain 
to  become  a  depot  for  the  merchan¬ 
dize  of  thq  world.  Mr  Robertson  ob¬ 
jected,  not  without  some  seeming 
reason,  to  the  bond  with  which  the 
re-exportation  was  clogged,  and  by 
which  it  was  necessary  to  land  the 
goods  at  a  foreign  port.  It  might 
often  happen  that,  on  receiving  them, 
the  market  might  be  found  to  be  in 
an  unfavourable  state,  rendering  it 
desirable  to  convey  the  cargo  else¬ 
where.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  captain  give  a  bond  not  to  re-land 
the  goods,  the  prevention  of  which 
was  all  that  was  wanted.  Perhaps, 
however,  without  this  speculation  of 
a  foreign  port,  it  might  have  been 
difficult  to  obtain  proof  of  the  goods 
having  been  actually  re-exported, 
and  not  re-landed  at  another  point  on 
the  British  coast. 

It  had  been  formerly  agreed  that 
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linen  manufactures  should  be  exclu¬ 
ded  from  the  operation  of  this  law, 
on  account  of  their  essential  import¬ 
ance  to  Ireland,  and  silk,  on  account 
of  the  hi^h  duties  on  them,  and  the 
consequ^  cheapness  of  foreign  silks, 
rendering  the  temptation  to  introduce 
them  clandestinely  too  powerfuL  Mr 
Stewart  Wortley  now  claimed  a  simi¬ 
lar  favour  for  woollens,  as  the  staple 
fabric  o(  England.  These  exceptions 
became  too  numerous ;  and,  indeed, 
when  exceptions  began  to  be  made, 
it  became  difficult  to  fix  a  point  at 
which  they  were  to  terminate. 

The  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Bill,  as 
it  was  called,  was  founded  on  a  still 
more  delicate  basis.  Itwent  to  trench 
on  the  navigation  laws,  the  instinc¬ 
tive  boast  of  Britain,  and  which  had 
been  sanctioned  even  by  Smith,  the 
deadliest  enemy  to  every  other  form 
of  restraint  on  commerce.  He  sanc¬ 
tioned  it,  indeed,  not  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  measure,  or  as  having  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  augment  the  national  wealth; 
but  admitting  it  to  have  the  contrary 
effect,  he  sanctioned  it  only  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  strengthen  a  grand  arm  of  na¬ 
tional  defence,  so  essential  to  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  country,  that  some  sacrifice, 
in  point  of  mere  wealth,  might  be 
laudably  made  to  it."  Admitting, 
however,  this  reasoning  to  be  sound, 
it  could  no  longer  apply  to  the  chan¬ 
ged  circumstances  of  t^  world.  All 
the  other  powers  were  determined  to 
match  us  in  this  point ;  they  had  im¬ 
posed  corresponuing  restrictions  on 
our  shipping,  to  be  continued  as  long 
as  we  should  persevere  in  ours.  We 
had  now,  therefore,  at  once  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  our  own  restrictive  regu¬ 
lations,  combined  with  those  retali¬ 
atory  restrictions  imposed  by  foreign 
powers ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  with  a  view 
to  which  the  system  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  set  on  foot.  It  seemed,  there¬ 
fore,  now  most  expedient,  to  quit  our 


hold  of  a  shipping  monopoly  which 
we  could  no  longer  retain  with  grace 
and  effect;  thus  to  afford  a  freer 
scope  for  the  operations  of  our  own 
commerce,  and  the  prospect  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  freedom  from  foreign 
powers. 

Mr  Huskisson,  on  the  27th  June, 
when  the  House  were  going  into  a 
committee  on  the  bill,  explained  its 
motives  and  benefits.  The  greatest 
state  next  to  Great  Britain,  in  her 
maritime  arrangements,  and  her  great 
rival  in  the  trade  of  the  seas — the 
United  States  of  America— adopted 
what  was  not  very  wonderful,  under 
all  the  circumstances — a  retaliatory 
principle,  and  placed  British  ship¬ 
ping  in  America  upon  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  that  American  shipping  was  pla¬ 
ced  here ;  the  consequence,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  a  great  embarra^- 
ment  to  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  It  necessarily  led  to  the 
disadvantageous  exhibition  of  one  set 
of  ships  importing  into  one  country, 
and  another  set  exporting  from  an¬ 
other.  This  inevitable  consequence 
opened  the  eyes  of  both,  and  made 
them  eventusdly  agree  to  a  mutual 
abatement  of  this  war  of  prohibition 
and  of  exclusively  protecting  duties. 
Other  powers,  seeing  the  success  of 
the  effort  of  America,  of  course  took 
the  same  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
evil,  and  England  was  obliged  to  a- 
gree  that  the  new  arrangement  should 
comprehend  Portugal  and  her  de¬ 
pendencies.  The  King  of  the  United 
Netherlands  also  pursued  the  same 
steps  to  get  rid  of  a  similar  inconve¬ 
nience,  and,  in  the  year  1821,  adopt¬ 
ed  a  resolution,  which  was  not  to  ope¬ 
rate  until  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year ;  the  resolution  was,  giving 
a  premium  of  10  per  cent  upon  their 
own  shipping  trade,  whiem  conse¬ 
quently  amounted  to  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  to  an  equal  amount  upon 
foreign  shipping.  The  operation  of 
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this  regulation  was  very  prejudicial 
to  the  British  trade,  and  it  was  per. 
fectly  understood  that  it  was  enacted 
as  a  retaliatory  measure.  Prussia  had 

{>rojected  a  similar  arrangement,  un- 
ess  England  abandoned  her  exclu¬ 
sive  shipping  duty.  It  was  quite  clear 
from  these  occurrences,  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  reconsidering  the  Bri¬ 
tish  commercial  principle :  they  must 
adopt  one  of  two  consequences— ei¬ 
ther  to  persevere  in  their  present  sys¬ 
tem,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
protecting  duties  and  prohibitions,  or 
else  to  admit  other  powers  to  a  per¬ 
fect  equality  and  reciprocity  of  snip¬ 
ping  duties.  The  latter,  he  thought, 
was  the  course  they  were  bound  to 
adopt.  Its  effect,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  of  the  country; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  promote  and  establish  a  bet¬ 
ter  political  feeling  and  confidence 
among  the  maritime  powers,  it  would 
abate  the  sources  of  commercial  jea¬ 
lousy,  idly  wasting  their  force  m  a 
race  of  mutual  annoyance.  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  concluded,  by  moving  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions,  in  which  the  scope 
and  principles  of  the  bill  were  em¬ 
bodied 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  his  majesty  be  autho¬ 
rised,  by  order  in  council,  to  declare 
that  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  merchandise  in  foreign  vessels  may 
take  place  upon  payment  of  the  like 
duties,  and  with  the  like  drawbacks 
or  bounties,  and  allowances,  as  are 
payable  or  granted  upon  similar  mer¬ 
chandise  when  imported  or  exported 
in  British  vessels  from,  or  to  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  no  other  duties  are 
charged,  or  drawbacks,  bounties,  and 
allowances  granted  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  or  exportation  of  merchandise  in 
British  vessels,  than  are  charged  or 
granted  on  such  merchandise  when 


imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of 
such  countries. 

-  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee  that  his  majesty  may,  by  order 
in  council,  direct  the  levying  and 
charging  of  additional  duties  of  cus¬ 
toms  on  the  withholding  of  any  draw¬ 
backs,  bounties,  or  allowances,  upon 
merchandise  imported  or  exported  in¬ 
to,  or  from,  the  united  kingdom,  in 
vessels  belonging  to  any  country  in 
which  higher  duties  shall  have  l^n 
levied,  or  smaller  drawbacks,  boun¬ 
ties,  or  allowances  granted,  upon  mer¬ 
chandise  when  imported  into,  or  ex¬ 
ported  from,  such  country  in  British 
vessels,  than  are  levied  or  granted  up¬ 
on  similar  merchandise  when  import¬ 
ed  or  exported  in  vessels  of  such 
country.” 

Mr  Ellise,  Mr  Wallace,  and  Mr 
Ricardo,  applauded  the  resolutions. 
Theonly  decided  opposition  was  from 
Mr  Robertson,  who,  both  at  this  time 
and  on  the  5th  July,  denounced  the 
measure,  as  perilous  to  the  shipping 
interest.  From  1821,  to  1823,  there 
had  been  a  falling  off  in  ship-build¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  161  ships,  and 
122,000  tons.  In  the  same  period, 
there  had  been  a  decrease  in  our  na¬ 
vigation  to  the  amount  of  732  ships, 
1 29,000  tons,  and 8000  seamen.  This, 
he  urged,  was  the  consequence  of  the 
new  policy  adopted,  a  perseverance 
in  w'hich  would  be  attended  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences  to  our  naval 
power. 

Mr  Wallace  replied,  that  there  never 
was  a  great  commercial  power  which 
was  not  also  a  great  naval  power.  The 
bill  was  brought  forward  because  fo¬ 
reign  powers  had  adopted  a  line  of 
conduct  which  rendered  it  indispen¬ 
sably  necessary.  He  observed,  that 
British  ships  could  sail  at  all  times 
cheaper  than  the  ships  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  freight  in  long 
voyages  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
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rica,  was  len  in  Brituh  than  in  any 
other  vessels.  The  recent  diminution 
in  the  number  of  ships,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  their  employment,  likewise 
appeared  to  him  an  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  bill,  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
great  advantage.  After  the  war,  there 
was  such  a  superabundance  of  sailors 
and  of  ships,  that  want  of  employ¬ 
ment  became  the  general  complaint 
among  ship-owners.  This  evil  had 
gradually  vanished,  and,  strange  to 
say,  by  the  sale  of  many  i^ips  to  those 
very  f^eigners  who  it  was  supposed 
could  furnish  vessels  cheaper  than 
themselves.  He  might  further  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  trade  of  the  country 
had  increased  within  the  last  few 
years  very  considerably.  From  1814 
to  1822,  the  number  of  ships  was 
augmented  by  1400,  and  the  amount 
of  tonnage  was  increased  120,000 
tons. 

The  only  solid  consideration  urged, 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
heavy  duties  upon  the  importation  of 
timber,  hemp,  and  all  the  materials 
of  ship-building ;  aparticular  in  which 
the  English  shipping  interest  stands 
certainly  at  a  disadvantage,  when 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations. 
The  materials  of  manufacture  are,  of 
all  others,  the  most  improper  object 
of  taxation,  and,  more  particularly,  a 
branch  of  manufacture  so  materially 
affecting  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  all  other  branches. 

The  measures  thus  adopted  by 
Parliament,  manifested  to  Europe  the 
general  views  upon  which  Britain 
was  now  determined  to  act,  and  made 
an  opening  towards  the  adoption  of 
more  liberal  principles.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  an  opening.  The  great 
masses  of  monopoly  established  by  the 
mercantile  system,  those  bearing  pe¬ 
culiarly  the  stamp  of  national  antipa¬ 
thy,  reroainetl  nearly  unbroken.  The 
silks,  the  laces,  the  cambrics,  the  wines 
and  brandies  of  France,  were  still 


loaded  with  duties  imposed  not  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  of  restric¬ 
tion  and  monopoly.  Upon  these  ob¬ 
jects  our  commercial  reformers  cast  a 
wishful,  but  a  timid  eye.  They  were 
appalled  by  the  deep  action  which 
such  innovation  always  must  have 
upon  existing  interests.  A  tender 
and  cautious  dealing  with  those  in¬ 
terests  must  certainly  mark  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  every  wise  reformer.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  by  every 
improved  regulation,  by  every  re¬ 
striction  taken  off,  the  interests  of  in¬ 
dividuals  must  be  generally,  and  to 
speak  plainly,  injuriously  affected, 
and  that  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  measure.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
prohibition,  must  be  the  magnitude 
of  the  establishments  supported  by, 
and  depending  upon  it.  If,  therefore, 
no  reforms  are  to  be  made  by  which 
individuals  can  suffer,  there  must  be 
none  made  at  all ;  there  must  at  least 
be  only  piddling  and  insignificant  at¬ 
tempts  at  reform.  To  effect  anything 
complete  and  on  a  great  scale,  these 
enlightened  statesmen  must  prepare 
themselves  to  brave  extensive,  and 
even  well-founded  individual  com¬ 
plaints.  Perhaps  they  ought  in  some 
instances  to  recommend  a  compensa¬ 
tion  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
society.  The  manufacturers  who  had 
embarked  their  capitals  in  certain 
trades,  on  the  faith  of  legislative  re¬ 
gulations,  might  be  entitled  to  such 
a  compensation ;  and  it  might  be 
worth  giving,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the 
system.  These  evils  and  difficulties, 
however,  to  which  enactments  are 
incident,  not  only  in  their  origin,  but 
in  their  removal,  ought  to  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  them  to  all  states,  and 
more  especially  to  the  British  state. 

An  act  was  also  carried  through 
this  session  for  giving  greater  free¬ 
dom  to  the  production  and  sale  of  the 
article  of  beer.  This  sound  and  im- 
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poitant  staple  drink  of  the  English 
labourer,  had  been  loaded  not  only 
with  heavy  duties,  but  with  severe  and 
embarrassing  restrictions.  Among 
the  least  wise  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  British  legislature  has  pro> 
ceeded,  has  been  that  of  regulating 
all  taxed  trades  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  secure,  not  the  ready  production 
ana  good  quality  of  the  articles,  but 
the  facility  and  certainty  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  revenue ;  to  make  the  form¬ 
er  object,  in  every  case  of  competi¬ 
tion,  give  way  to  the  latter.  It  had 
been  customary  for  the  brewers  to 
brew  three  gradations  of  beer ;  the 
intermediate  kind  of  which  was  that 
which  it  was  most  desirable  that  the 
British  labourer  should  drink,  being 
a  sound  nutritive  liquid,  with  only  a 
moderate  tendency  to  intoxication. 
However,  this  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  strong  and  small  beer,  afford¬ 
ed  a  cover  under  which  the  former 
might  be  produced,  and  pay  only 
half  duty.  It  therefore  pleased  the 
high  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  enact, 
that  no  such  beer  should  be  hence¬ 
forth  brewed.  The  present  ministry 
brought  in  an  act  to  repeal  this  per- 
nicions  restriction,  and  allow  the  in¬ 
termediate  beer  to  be  made.  The  per¬ 
mission,  however,  was  burdened  with 
restrictions  which  afforded  reasonable 
ground  of  complaint  The  new  beer 
could  be  produced  only  in  separate 
houses,  distinct  from  those  in  which 
the  strong  beer  was  made.  The  old 
brewers,  therefore,  complained  that 
they  would  lose  part  of  their  present 
custom,  yet  could  not  carry  on  the 
new  trade  without  an  immense  out¬ 
lay  for  new  premises.  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  urged,  that  if  they  were  to  brew 
on  the  same  premises,  it  would  lead 
to  endless  frauds;  that  an  eminent 
brewer  had  in  fact  declared,  it  would 
be  a  temptation  more  than  flesh  'and 
blood  could  withstand.  The  best 
chance,  he  also  conceived,  of  secu- 
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ring  a  good  liquor,  would  b«  by  its 
being  brewed  by  new  men  altoge¬ 
ther.  Although  much  might  have 
been  urged  against  these  arguments, 
they  prevailed  to  get  the  bill  passed. 
Occasion,  however,  was  taken  to  make 
some  very  just  strictures  on  the  pri¬ 
vilege  enjoyed  by  the  rich,  who,  by 
brewing  their  beer  at  hmne,  were  en¬ 
abled  to  evade  the  payment  of  duty 
altogether;  and  it  was  asked,  why 
the  whole  duty  might  not  be  laid 
on  the  malt?  by  which  they  would 
be  brought  in,  and  a  general  liberty, 
not  otlierwisc  attainable,  might  bo 
given  to  the  beer  trade. 

Mr  Huskisson  made  also  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  liberate  the  Spitalfields  silk 
trade  from  a  somewhat  ridiculous 
trammel.  According  to  the  existing 
law,  the  wages  of  the  labourers  were 
not  left  to  be  settled  by  free  compe¬ 
tition,  as  in  all  other  trades,  but  were 
fixed  by  the  magistrate,  on  a  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  quantity  of  work  per¬ 
formed.  The  subject  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  House  by  Mr  T.  Wil¬ 
son,  on  presenting  a  petition  from  a 
number  of  the  manufacturers,  pray¬ 
ing  that  this  absurd  ^arrangement 
might  be  abolished,  and  wages  be 
settled  in  the  silk  manufacture,  as 
they  were  in  every  other  trade.  Mr 
Huskisson  cordially  welcomed  the 
motion,  and  undertook  to  bring  in  a 
bill  calculated  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  petitioners.  Assurances  came 
from  all  sides  of  the  House  of  a  de¬ 
termination  to  support  it.  It  appear¬ 
ed,  that  in  consequence  of  this  regu¬ 
lation,  the  manufacture,  which  was 
making  the  most  rapid  progress  at 
Coventry,  Manchester,  and  other 
English  towns,  and  that  the  import 
of  silk  had  risen  in  value  from 
100,000/.  to  200,000/.,  had  remained 
at  Spitalfields  almost  stationary.— 
When  the  bill  was  brought  in,  how¬ 
ever,  the  operative  weavers  took  the 
alarm,  and  presented  strong  repre- 
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•entations  afainst  a  measure  which, 
no  doubt,  tended  -to  lower  their  im¬ 
mediate  wages,  thou^  it  also  limit¬ 
ed  the  employment.  Thus,  however, 
the  bill  assumed  an  aspect  of  favour¬ 
ing  the  rich  against  the  poor,  and 
there  mustered  against  it  at  once,  the 
adherents  of  all  old  arrangements, 
and  the  coulters  of  popular  favour. 
Mr  Buxton,  who  at  the  first  mention 
had  pledged  his  support,  now  took 
the  lead  among  those  who  called  at 
least  for  delay.  Its  immediate  pass¬ 
ing,  therefore,  was  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  only  68  to  60.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  was  favourably  reported 
on  by  the  committee,  and  decidedly 
supported  by  Lord  Liverpool ;  but 
the  powerful  voice  of  the  Chancellor 
was  raised  against  it,  and  was  se¬ 


conded  by  Lord  Harrowby.  The  fact 
of  its  diminishing  the  extent  of  ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  preventing  its  growth 
within  the  precincts  of  London,^  was 
admitted ;  but  it  was  urged  that  this 
was  a  go^ ;  that  London  was  alrea¬ 
dy  larger  than  could  be  wished,  and 
t^t  such  an  overgrown  capital  was 
by  no  means  an  eligible  theatre  for  a 
great  establishment  of  this  nature. 
There  may  be  something  in  this ;  but 
it  seems  a  point  not  coming  properly 
under  legislative  control,  and  which 
should  be  left  to  be  settled  by  indivi¬ 
dual  convenience.  This  opposition, 
however,  retarded  the  proc^ings, 
and  led  to  discussions  and  inquiries 
which  protracted  the  measure  unde¬ 
cided  to  the  close  of  the  session. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  I.E6AL  QUESTIONS. 

Parliamentary  R^rm — Lord  John  RustelTt  Motion^—Lord  Archibald  Ha» 
mUton's  motion  relative  to  Scottish  County  Elections. — Catholic  BiU.— Se¬ 
cession  of  Opposition  Members. — Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Motion  relative  to 
the  Criminal  Lam.— Mr  Williams’s  Motion  relative  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery^Proceedin^s  relative  to  Appellate  Jurisprudence. 


Amono  the  eonstitutional  cbenges  at 
presentagitated,  the  foremost,  in  point 
of  importance,  is  that  of  parliament¬ 
ary  reform,  which  tends  to  modify 
the  very  basis  on  which  the  constitu¬ 
tion  rests.  Although  the  number  of 
its  votaries  was  experiencing  a  gra¬ 
dual  increase,  it  is  still,  when  brought 
forward  as  an  annual  motion,  cer¬ 
tain  of  being  negatived,  and  with¬ 
out  the  possibility  of  anything  very 
new  or  striking  being  argued  for  or 
against.  Thus  the  debate  of  this  year 
passed  by,  without  exciting  any  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  {  and  the  leading  speak¬ 
ers,  espedaliy  on  the  ministerial  side, 
did  not  even  descend  into  the  arena. 

After  a  number  of  petitions  had 
been  presented.  Lord  John  Russell, 
on  the  24'th  April,  brought  forward 
his  motion.  Among  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  this  year  gave  additional 
weight  to  the  cause,  he  mentioned 
that  a  document,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  before  laid  on  the 
table,  had  been  last  night  presented 
from  Yorkshire,  signed  by  no  less  a 
number  than  17,000  of  the  resident 


freeholders  of  that  great  and  popu¬ 
lous  county.  It  was,  besides,  a  matter 
of  notoriety,  that  meetings  for  reform 
had  been  held  in  various  districts  of 
die  county,  while  the  great  and  in¬ 
telligent  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  had  petitioned  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  elective  franchise  to 
themselves.  Among  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  he  felt  a  pMultor  one 
that  was  applicable  to  tiiis  question, 
he  might  say,  solely— that  was,  that 
his  motion  ^d  arrayed  against  it  an 
unanimous  cabinet.  Differing,  as  they 
did,  on  almost  every  question  of  do¬ 
mestic  or  of  foreign  policy,  there  was 
one  feeling  in  which  they  were  firm¬ 
ly  united,  namely,  that  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  government  to  be  sup- 

eirted  by  the  means  of  corruption. 

e  might  be  allowed  to  add,  that  the 
very  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr 
Canning,)  from  whose  speeches  the 
tone  was  given  to  all  the  anti-reform 
speeches  Uirou^houtthe  country,  was 
now  the  leader  in  his  Majesty's  coun¬ 
cils,  and  in  that  House  what  was  im¬ 
properly,  but  very  truly,  called  ita 
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manager.  It  was  easy  to  6nd  ingeni¬ 
ous  arguments  to  justify  any  abuse ; 
but  now  that  the  right  honourable 
Secretary  would  have  visibleproofs  of 
the  present  system — when  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  bestow  a  peerage 
upon  one,  an  office  of  great  emolu¬ 
ment  upon  another,  lesser  rewards 
upon  a  tnird,  the  measure  of  all  being 
regulated  by  the  number  of  seats  that 
each  could  appoint, — with  such  facts 
before  him,  and  disgusted  by  such 
abuses,  the  righthonourablc  Secretary 
would  renounce  the  odious  system, 
and  fix  the  power  of  his  government 
on  the  manly  support  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  people,  supported  by  ah  ho¬ 
nest  Parliament.  He  wished  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  represent 
the  sense  of  the  people;  yet  when 
he  said  that,  let  him  not  be  misun¬ 
derstood  ;  let  no  opponent  to  par¬ 
liamentary  reform  act  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ought  to  be  the  mere  echo 
of  the  public  voice — that  it  should 
fluctuate  from  day  to  day  with  its  va¬ 
rying  impulses.  All  those  who  sup- 
rtra  the  principle  of  reform  which 
advocated,  agreed  in  the  necessity 
of  having  a  certain  distinction  in  the 
electors,  which  gave  a  security  for  a 
proper  choice,  and  that  a  certain 
time  should  be  allowed  to  the  elected, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  measure  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  in¬ 
terests.  We  wish  that  the  people 
should  have  that  security  under  which 
they  might  repose  the  necessary  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  representatives ;  but 
we  abjure  all  modes  which  gave  the 
weight  and  character  of  a  popular  re¬ 
presentation  to  the  nominees  of  the 
crown  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Ta¬ 
king  the  limited  state  of  the  elective 
rights,  os  admitted  by  all  sides,  it  did 
appear,  that  890  members  of  that 
House,  out  of  51S  of  the  r^resenta- 
tives  of  Great  Britain,  were  returned 
by  not  more  than  17,000  electors. 


When,  then,  it  was  considered,  that  in 
places  where  the  electors,  though  a- 
niouiiting  to60or70,werebutpuppet8 
in  the  hands  of  one,  it  was  evidentthat 
a  great  majority  was  returned  by  less 
than  17,000  persons ;  at  all  events, 
not  by  a  greater  number  than  had 
signea  the  reform  petition  from  York¬ 
shire.  What  he  had  to  propose  was 
similar  to  what  he  submitted  to  the 
House  last  year,  namely,  that  100 
members  should  be  added  to  the 
counties  and  large  towns,  and  that 
the  smaller  boroughs  should  be  dis¬ 
franchised.  If  any  person  proposed  a 
measure  similar  to  one  of  Mr  Pitt’s, 
that  the  electors  in  those  boroughs 
should  give  up  their  rights  on  com¬ 
pensation,  he  would  support  it,  if  it 
were  so  framed  that  it  could  become 
soon  and  decidedly  serviceable,  by 
the  smaller  boroughs  surrendering 
their  franchises  within  a  short  period. 
He  was  willing  to  sacrifice  a  certain 
portion  of  money  in  pursuance  of  an 
object  which  must  eventually  operate 
a  great  saving  to  the  nation.  By  the 
present  Parliament  many  millions  had 
been  lavished,  and  he  was  willing  to 
throw  away  an  additional  million  to 
secure  the  rest  of  our  treasure  by  the 
check  of  an  honest  representation. 
Was  it  to  be  considered  an  antidote 
to  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  government, 
that  there  was  the  opinion  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  people  condemning  every¬ 
thing  which  the  government  did— 
(  Hear,  hear ! ) — that  there  was  a  pow¬ 
er  in  the  nation  which  at  length  ob¬ 
tained  by  clamour  and  noise  some 
reparation  for  the  injuries  of  the  com¬ 
munity?  It  appeared  to  him  that 
such  a  system,  instead  of  being  a  wise 
one,  was  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
absurdly  constructed,  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  Public  opinion  was,  no 
doubt,  very  strong.  It  could  correct 
some  faults  ;  but  the  more  strong  it 
was,  the  more  exaggerated  its  power 
was,  the  more  necessary  it  was  that 
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it  diottld  be  legally  and  adequatdy 
represented.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  people  of  England  were  now 
generally  enlightened  to  a  degree  no 
people  ever  were.  Did  the  govern¬ 
ment  imagine  it  would  be  enough  for 
them  to  circulate  their  sentiments 
through  newspapers  and  pamphlets, 
and  to  criticise  the  measures  which 
they  were  not  allowed  legally  to  con¬ 
trol  ?  Did  the  government  imagine 
that  the  people  would  accede  to  such 
a  state  of  things,  when  they  knew 
that  the  laws  and  institutions  ought 
to  sympathise  with  their  situation  I 
Did  they  believe  they  would  rest  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  such  a  representative  sys¬ 
tem  as  their  knowledge  and  moral 
power  had  far  outgrown  ?  He  said 
no— unless  reform  was  granted  by 
the  wise  consent  of  Parliament,  a 
convulsion  must  some  time  follow, 
which  all  must  deplore.  He  conclu¬ 
ded  by  moving,  that  the  present  state 
of  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
Parliament  required  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  that  House. 

Mr  Ricardo  supported  the  motion, 
though  on  somewhat  different  grounds 
and  views  from  the  honourable  mo¬ 
ver.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  all  that 
his  noble  friend  had  said  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
House ;  but  he  could  not  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  most  ad¬ 
visable  remedies.  There  were  three 
considerations  which  always  present¬ 
ed  themselves  when  the  question  of  a 
reform  of  Parliament  was  agitated. 
The  first  was  the  extension  of  suf- 
frage;  the  second,  the  mode  of  elec¬ 
tion  ;  the  third,  the  duration  of  par¬ 
liaments.  Of  these  three  consider¬ 
ations,  the  first  was,  in  his  opinion, 
much  the  least  important.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  electors  was  at  present  suffi¬ 
ciently  great ;  the  object  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  by  which  they  might 
express  their  unbiassed  sentiments. 
He  by  no  means  agreed  with  his  noble 
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firiend,  that  a  transfer  of  the  riective 
flranchise  from  what  were  called  the 
rotten  boroughs,  to  the  counties,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number 
of  county  members,  would  be  desire- 
ble ;  that  would  merely  be  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
he  was  persuaded,  that  while  ^e  a- 
ristocracy  possessed  the  influence 
which  they  possess  even  at  present 
over  the  votes  of  so  large  a  body  of 
electors,  no  effectual  reform  could  be 
hoped  for.  The  great  majority  of  the 
electors  of  the  kingdom  were  at  pre¬ 
sent  under  the  influence  of  either  the 
promises  or  the  threats  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy.  The  only  mode  by  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  evils  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
could  be  effectually  remedied,  would 
be  by  resorting  to  the  mode  of  ballot 
in  elections.  It  had  been  argued  by 
some  persons,  that  in  the  event  m 
any  parliamentary  reform,  the  House 
ought  to  take  into  their  consideration 
what  were  called  the  vested  rights  of 
individuals  in  boroughs.  This  really 
appeared  to  him  to  Im  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  proposition.  Could  those  pre¬ 
tend^  rights  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  property?  Could  anything 
be  more  contrary  to  justice  than  to 
propose  any  compensation  for  such 
assumed  property  ?  Had  not  the  peo¬ 
ple  a  right  to  be  well  governed  ?  And 
was  it  to  be  maintained,  that  because 
a  certain  set  of  persons  had,  for  cor¬ 
rupt  purposes,  enjoyed  the  privilege 
for  many  years  of  preventing  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  being  well  governed,  that 
they  should  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  a  privilege  so  unjustifiable  ? 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Lord 
Kormanby,  Sir  John  Newport,  Mr 
Lethbridge,  and  Sir  F.  Blime.  On 
the  other  side,  spoke  only  Mr  H. 
East,  and  Mr  Martin  of  Galway.  The 
latter  said,  that  the  arguments  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  parliamentary  reform  were 
reduced  to  this— that  the  House  of 
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Commons  did  not  sympathise  with 
the  people.  So  far  from  thinking  that 
the  House  did  not  sympathise  with 
the  people,  he  contended  that  there 
never  was  an  evil  or  a  grievance 
which  they  did  not  go  as  far  as  they 
ought  to  redress.  Before  he  pledged 
himself  to  support  a  motion  of  this 
kind,  he  should  like  to  see  what  re¬ 
form  was  capable  of  doing  upon  a 
small  scale.  He  remembered  an  irtge- 
nious  friend  who  had  constructed  a 
200-hor8e  power,  on  so  small  a  scale 
that  it  might  be  contained  in  a  pint 
glass.  His  honourable  friend  and 
countryman,  the  member  for  Portar- 
lington — (Load  laughter,  and  cries 
of  “  No;")  he  begged  pardon,  he 
was  sorry  he  had  called  that  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  his  countryman,  for 
he  was  informed  he  had  never  set  foot 
in  Ireland.  That  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  talked  gravely  against  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy,  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding,  he  did  not  believe  he 
could  hknself  mention  one  of  his  own 
constituents,  although  they  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  twelve  in  all ; 
and  it  was  equally  certain,  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  either  re¬ 
turned  by  that  very  aristocracy,  whose 
influence  he  so  loudly  deprecated,  or 
by  an  itaterest  quite  equivalent,  and 
not  less  cogent. 

The  reform  party  mustered  169 
votes ;  while  against  it,  there  voted 
280,  nlaking  a  majority  of  111. 

Another  branch  of  the  question  of 
reform  was  this  year  brought  before 
Parliament,  and,  from  its  novelty, 
excited  some  interest.  The  Scottish 
system  of  Burgh  Election  had  been 
ue  subject  of  very  severe  stricture 
and  inquisition,  and  cannot  be  denied 
to  exhibit  very  close  features.  Lwd 
Archibald  Hamilton,  however,  came 
forward  this  session  to  denounce  the 
system  of  county  election,  as  bearing 
a  still  more  exc^tionable  stamp.  But 
although  it  may  at  first  sight  wear 


such  an  aspect,  we  apprehend,  that  on 
a  dose  examination,  there  will  be 
found  nothing  to  prevent  the  Scots 
county  elections  from  representing 
the  sentiments  of  the  landed  interest 
of  that  country.  The  two  peculiar 
effects  resulting  from  it,  are  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  tenantry  and  of  very 
small  proprietors,  and  the  creation  of 
transferable  votes.  With  regard  to 
the  first  effect,  so  far  as  respects  the 
tenantry,  we  consider  it  to  be  a  de¬ 
cided  Iwnefit.  The  proprietor  must 
always,  by  some  sacrifices,  have  the 
means  of  irresistibly  influencing  the 
votes  of  his  tenants,  whose  power  of 
voting,  therefore,  can  only  operate  as 
a  degradation  to  themselves,  ki  fact, 
the  system  of  tenantry  at  will  is,  from 
this  very  cause,  extensively  diffused 
throughout  England,  and  keeps  down 
this  important  class  of  men  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  level  which  they  have 
attained  to  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland, 
this  diffusion  of  fictitious  votes  through 
the  tenantry,  has  been  one  of  the 
prime  sources  of  the  low  wretched 
state  of  the  agricultural  population 
in  that  disturbed  country.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  system  of  votes  separable 
from  the  property  to  which  they  ori¬ 
ginally  belonged,  and  transferable  by 
sale  to  persons  having  no  pF(q>erty 
at  all,  it  is  certainly  aimmalous,  and 
one  which  could  not  be  recommend¬ 
ed  or  sanctioned  in  any  establish¬ 
ment  that  was  to  be  newly  formed. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  we  believe 
it  not  to  be  usual  that  the  votes  should 
be  permanently  separated  from  the 
land.  The  real  fact  is,  that  any  in¬ 
dividual  who  possesses  very  exten¬ 
sive  property,  has  a  number  of  votes 
upon  his  land,  and  can,  by  this  sys¬ 
tem,  maiKeuvre  so  as  to  render  them 
all  effective.  The  choice  is  thus  made 
rather  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
land  than  the  number  of  proprietors. 
This  system  is  not  the  best ;  but  in  a 
concern  which  touches  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  invoWes  a  variety  of  individual 
rights.  A  system  which  tolerably 
serves  its  purpose,  is  not  to  be  chan¬ 
ged  for  one  founded  on  abstract  and 
ideal  perfection.  The  result  of  Scot* 
tish  county  elections,  we  believe,  in¬ 
variably  is,  that  where  the  landed  in¬ 
terest  is  Whig,  the  member  is  Whig ; 
and  where  Tory,  the  member  is  Tory. 
If  the  last  alternative  is  the  most  ge¬ 
neral,  it  is  so  on  both  sides  of  the 
statement ;  therefore,  if  this  result 
appears  grievous  to  the  Whigs,  it  is 
one  for  which  they  do  not  possess  any 
legitimate  remedy. 

Suchtwere  not  the  views  of  Lord 
Archibald,  who,  in  introducing  the 
subject  to  the  notice  of  the  House  on 
the  2d  June,  observed,  that  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Scotland  formed  a  direct 
contrast  to  that  of  England.  In  Eng. 
land,  the  representation  of  counties 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
property ;  the  representation  of  towns 
upon  population.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  applied  to  Scotland.  The 
counties  were  not  represented  by  the 
force  of  property— the  towns  were 
not  represented  by  the  force  of  num¬ 
bers.  Property  was  excluded  from 
the  representation  of  the  one,  and  po- 
pulation  from  the  representation  of 
the  other.  Gentlemen  who  sat  in  that 
House  for  the  Scottish  boroughs,  sat 
there  by  the  approbation  of  about 
thirty-tliree  persons ;  and  those  who 
sat  mr  counties,  were  sent  there  by 
persons  who  were  not  possessors  of 
property.  It  followed  that  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  did  not  in  fact  represent  either 
the  property  or  the  people  of  Scot¬ 
land.  He  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  that  great  abuse,  be¬ 
cause,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  it 
was  likely  to  get  worse— a  country 
where  wealth  and  education  had  made 
such  progress  as  in  Scotland— a  coun¬ 
try  so  much  altered  and  improved, 
certainly  required  that  a  system  should 
VOL.  XVI.  PART  I. 


be  no  longer  adhered  to,  which  repre* 
sented  neither  property  nor  popula¬ 
tion.  The  right  of  voting  depended 
not  upon  property,  or  upon  numbers, 
but  the  right  depended  upon  a  piece 
of  paper,  which  was  generally  con¬ 
ferred  on  persons  possessed  of  little 
or  no  property.  It  appeared  by  a 
certified  copy  of  the  roll  of  freehold¬ 
ers  of  every  county  in  Scotland,  as 
last  made  up,  laid  before  this  House 
in  July  1820,  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  having  a  right  to  vote  in  all 
those  counties  together,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  2889.  In  counties,  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  that  not  one  in  600  had  the  right 
of  voting,  and  in  boroughs  they  a- 
mountedtooneinTOOO.  When  Admi¬ 
ral  Cochrane  offered  himself  as  Lord 
A.'s  competitor  in  the  representation 
of  the  county  of  Lanark,  that  gallant 
officer  did  not  even  possess  a  superi¬ 
ority  in  it ;  he  was  obli^d  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  technical  vote.  To  place  in 
the  strongest  point  of  view  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  system,  he  should  state 
what  he  himself  had  then  done.  He 
should  not  take  the  liberty  to  assert 
what  had  been  done  by  others,  but 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  his 
statement  of  what  he  himself  had 
done,  as  he  had  done  nothing  which 
was  illegal,  or  which  he  was  ashamed 
of,  however  it  might  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  system.  It  became  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him,  to  meet  the  opposi¬ 
tion  directed  against  him,  to  possess 
himself  of  as  much  superiority  as  he 
could  buy.  He  then  parcelled  it  out 
in  exactly  such  proportions  as  would 
furnish  votes,  not  allowing  a  penny 
too  much  or  too  little  to  any  one  lot, 
the  proper  quantity  being  4001.  Scots, 
of  the  old  valuation.  Then  came  the 
difficulty  to  find  persons  to  hold  them. 
(A  laugh.)  On  this  point  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  speak  with  some  little  myste- 
ry,  though  nothing  was  more  com¬ 
mon  than  the  course  pursued  ;  there 
was  some  obscurity  in  the  manner  in 
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'which  the  end  aimed  at  was  attained. 
He  had  no  doubt  the  learned  Lord 
Advocate  was  perfectly  ac{;|uainted 
with  the  manner  of  proceedinf^r.  It 
was  astonishing  how  skilful  the  law* 
agents  in  Scotland  were ;  they  knew 
by  the  physiognomy  which  way  a  man 
would  vote.  Lord  Archibald  then 
stated  the  questions  which  were  put 
to  the  voter,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  it  was  by  very  nice  distinctions 
that  the  holders  of  these  paper  votes 
could  clear  their  conscience  on  the 
occasion.  This  system  also  put  much 
in  the  power  of  the  Sheriff,  who,  by 
fixing  the  election  in  two  counties  on 
the  same  day,  could  prevent  those 
who  held  votes  in  each,  from  exerci¬ 
sing  one  of  them.  Lord  Archibald 
himself  had  experienced  the  hostile 
operation  of  this  manoeuvre.  These 
sort  of  votes,  moreover,  afforded  large 
scope  for  law-suits.  These  law-suits, 
in  matters  connected  with  an  elec¬ 
tion,  had  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
speculations,  whether  the  president 
of  this  or  that  court  was  more  or  less 
inclined  against  him ;  and  he  would 
say,  that  down  to  a  recent  period, 
there  was  great  foundation  for  such 
speculations,  and  that  under  what 
was  called  the  oid fifteen,  the  decision 
of  each  judge  on  a  political  question 
could  be  foretold  with  almost  as  much 
certainty  as  a  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  knew  that  the  state  of 
things  was  now  materially  altere  J ; 
but  still  the  political  bias  of  the  courts 
of  Scotland  was  such,  that  no  man  of 
common  sense  who  could  avoid  it, 
would  venture  within  their  walls  on 
a  political  question.  It  only  remain¬ 
ed  for  him  to  state  his  remedy.  He 
proposed  to  destroy  nothing  of  exist¬ 
ing  rights,  but  to  add  others  which 
did  not  exist.  He  proposed  to  conti¬ 
nue  to  the  holders  of  superiorities 
their  present  rights,  but  to  give  equal 
rights  to  the  possessors  of  the  domi¬ 
nium  utile.  When  the  existing  supe¬ 


riorities  were  got  rid  of,  he  proposed 
to  make  the  system  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  like  the  county  representation  of 
England.  He  was  not,  however,  bi- 
gotted  to  any  particular  plan,  but  he 
saw  no  difficulty  in  adopting  some 
plan  for  connecting  the  right  of  vo¬ 
ting  with  property.  Lord  Archibald 
concluded  with  moving  a  series  of  re¬ 
solutions,  expressing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  mode  of  Scottish 
county  representation,  and  decla¬ 
ring,  That  this  House  will,  early  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  take 
into  its  most  serious  consideration  the 
state  of  representation  of  counties  in 
Scotland,  with  a  view  to  effect  some 
extension  of  the  number  of  votes, 
and  to  establish  some  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  right  of  voting  and  the 
landed  property  of  that  country." 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  warmly  second¬ 
ed  the  motion.  He  did  not  conceive 
how  such  a  system  could  be  support¬ 
ed  by  the  English  gentlemen.  Could 
they  advise  any  people  about  to  settle 
their  constitution  anew,  to  content 
themselves  with  the  absence  of  all  the 
popular  elements?  It  was  true  that 
the  representation  of  England  had 
the  effect  of  a  general  representation, 
and  the  reason  was,  that  all  the  coun¬ 
ties  had  an  equal  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  same  system  of 
laws.  But  what  resemblance  could 
be  pretended  between  the  worst  dis¬ 
trict  in  England,  and  the  best  in 
Scotland  ?  Could  it  be  asserted,  even 
of  Cornwall — that  Holy-Land  of  bo- 
rough-mongering — that  there  was  a 
defect  of  popular  representation  ?  He 
admitted  that  Scotland  had,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  some  security  a- 
gainst  bad  government.  She  had  the 
security  of  the  English  constitution 
— the  very  same  degree  of  security 
which  she  would  have  were  there  no 
such  thing  as  Scotch  representation 
at  all.  It  was  not  true  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Scotch  election  had  been  al- 
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ways  so,  or  at  least  that  the  people 
had  acquiesced  under  it.  There  were 
traces  of  complaint  four  hundred 
years  back ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Kerolution,  when  the  Presbyterian 
church  establishment  had  been  set¬ 
tled,  there  had  been  a  solemn  pledge 
for  a  reform  in  her  county  represen¬ 
tation.  In  fact,  under  the  ancient 
system,  the  whole  power  was  in  the 
hapds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
the  situation  Of  the  people  was  de¬ 
plorable.  That  great  man,  who  might 
De  denominated  the  last  of  Scotsmen, 
who  never  laid  himself  open  to  the 
common  imputations  which  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet  had  so  liberally 
used — that  high-minded  individual, 
whose  integrity  and  independence 
had  earned  the  glorious  eulogium, 
that  **  he  would  cheerfully  lose  his 
life  to  serve  his  country,  but  that  he 
would  not  do  a  base  act  to  save  it,” 
that  venerated  man,  Andrew  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  patriot  as  he  was,  and 
much  as  he  loved  his  native  land,  felt 
so  sensibly  the  lamentable  situation 
in  which  his  countrymen  were  placed, 
that  he  declared  himself  wilting  to 
accede  to  a  system  of  slavery,  by 
which  he  believed  their  condition,  as 
compared  with  that  in  which  they 
then  stood,  would  be  improved.  In 
Ireland  there  was  an  abundance  of 
voters.  But  of  what  description  ?— 
They  were  nominal  and  fictitious  vo¬ 
ters.  The  multiplication  of  voters  of 
this  kind  was  the  bane  and  curse  of 
Ireland.  They  had  no  opinion  of  their 
own.  They  were  driven  to  the  hus¬ 
tings  there  to  vote  just  as  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  soil  pleased.  Between 
the  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  the  vo¬ 
ters  thus  fabricated,  there  was  no 
community  of  interest,  there  was  no 
reciprocity  of  feeling,  which  was  the 
link  that  TOund  together  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant  in  this  country.  It  was 
the  true  source  of  a  fair  and  legiti¬ 
mate  influence— of  that  influence 


which  he  hoped  would  never  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  England.  The  voters  of 
Ireland  were  driven,  like  slaves,  or 
rather  like  irrational  brutes,  to  give 
their  votes,  when  in  reality  they  had 
no  voice  in  the  election,  but  were 
compelled  to  act  as  others  dictated. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  proposition 
of  his  noble  friend  that  was  at  all 
connected  with  English  parliament¬ 
ary  reform.  He  was  a  friend  to  that 
reform,  but  he  denied  that  the  pro¬ 
position  of  his  noble  friend  led  to  that 
point.  If  an  individual,  who  this 
night  voted  for  the  motion,  and  who 
on  a  future  occasion  should  vote  a- 
gainst  parliapientary  reform,  were 
charged  with  inconsistency,  he  would 
contradict  the  justice  of  that  charge. 
There  was  a  system  of  popular  elec¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  but  there  was 
none  in  Scotland  ;  and  to  withhold  it 
from  that  part  of  the  state,  had  been 
declared  by  every  English  writer,  by 
every  English  speaker,  and  by  every 
English  reasoner,  of  any  celebrity,  a 
course  of  policy  unjust  to  the  people, 
and  not  safe  with  respect  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  empire. 

In  reply  to  these  observations.  Sir 
George  Clerk  observed,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  was  one  with  which  l^ot- 
land  was  satisfied,  and  which  could 
not  be  altered  without  entirely  chan¬ 
ging  the  municipal  law,  and  the  tenure 
of  property  throughout  the  kingdom. 
He  denied  there  was  any  man  of  a 
large  copyhold  property  in  Scotland 
— any  man  of  10,000/.  a-year,  or  of 
any  property  approaching  to  it,  who 
had  not  in  some  way  or  other  (though 
not  upon  his  copyhold)  the  right  of 
voting.  If  the  House  was  to  enter 
upon  the  broad  question  of  reform, 
and  to  decide,  generally,  that  popu¬ 
lation  rather  than  property  was  to  be 
represented,  then  let  the  change  ex¬ 
tend  to  Scotland,  by  all  means  ;  but 
if  property  was  to  continue  in  Eng¬ 
land  we  Imis  of  representation,  let  it 
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be  remembered,  that  the  "parch¬ 
ment"  voters  of  Scotland  were  crea¬ 
ted  by  the  influence  of  property. 

Lord  Binning  insisted  that  the  pro¬ 
position  of  the  noble  lord,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  county  representation 
of  Scotland,  would  make  a  greater 
change  than  the  adoption  of  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage  in  England.  It  was  said, 
that  all  the  members  might  be  elect¬ 
ed  by  persons  not  residing  in  Scot¬ 
land.  This  w'as  the  fact  theoretically, 
but  practically  it  was  not  the  case. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  empire  in 
which  the  land  was  more  decidedly 
in  possession  of  the  elective  franchise. 
If  the  noble  lord’s  statement  had  been 
true,  it  would  have  been  a  ground 
for  some  change,  but  he  denied  its 
correctness.  The  noble  lord,  in  one  of 
his  resolutions,  had  stated  the  fact, 
that  in  the  county  of  Lanark  there 
were  90  superiority  votes ;  but  he  had 
not,  shewn  how  they  were  connected 
with  the  land.  Twenty  of  those  votes 
belonged,  however,  to  the  landed 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
twenty  to  the  landed  estate  of  Lord 
Perceval.  Here  were  forty  out  of 
ninety  directly  connected  with  the 
Iaod..i'This  might  be  a  bad  system ; 
but,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  was  clear¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  land ;  and  when 
he  shewed  that  it  was  so  connected, 
be  overturned  the  noble  lord’s  reso¬ 
lution.  I  The  House  had  no  notion, 
and  could  have  none,  of  the  very  IL. 
mited  number  of  landed  proprietors 
in  Scotland.  The  extreme  barrenness 
of  the  soil  necessarily  reduced  the 
number  of  proprietors.  It  required  a 
very  large  piece  of  land  in  Scotland 
to  realize  100/.  a-year.  Therefore, 
when  2960  proprietors  were  spoken 
of,  that  number,  in  Scotland,  was 
equal  to  a  very  large  number  in  this 
country.  ,  , 

The  Lord  Advocate  asked,  had 
there  been  one  petition  in  favour  of 
such  a  change  ?  What  had  the  noble 


lord  been  about  these  three  years, 
during  which  he 'had  been  bringing 
forward  motions  affecting  the  elective 
franchise  in  Scotland,  that  all  that 
time  he  had  not  procured  the  sup¬ 
port  of  one  petition  ?  The  House  had 
been  told  that  there  were  no  popular 
meetings  in  Scotland,  but  the .  fact 
was  otherwise ;  popular  meetings  had 
taken  place  in  towns,  and  he  did  not 
see  what  was  to  prevent  popular  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  counties.  In  the  counties, 
all  the  freeholders,  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  the  Commissioners  of  Supply, 
and  every  heritor,  had  a  vote.  If  the 
state  of  representation  was  a  grie¬ 
vance,  would  it  be  passed  over  by  a 
people  whose  laws  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects  were  framed  with 
wisdom  and  intelligence  ?  He  could 
instance  the  tithe  question,  the  game 
laws,  the  poor  laws,  and  the  laws  re¬ 
lative  to  insolvent  debtors.  He  hoped 
he  would  be  forgiven  for  thus  stand¬ 
ing  up  for  his  country,  and  vindica¬ 
ting  its  intelligence  from  reproach. 
He  feJt  it  would  be  going  too  far  to 
force  a  change  of  system  on  Scotland 
upon  the  opinion  of  one  individual, 
whose  whole  effort  was  to  overthrow 
the  existing  system,  without  substi¬ 
tuting  anything  in  its  place.  He  trust¬ 
ed  the  gentlemen  of  England  would 
not  look  to  this  as  an  isolated  ques¬ 
tion,  but  consider  it,  as  it  really  was 
most  important  step  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform.  (Hear,  hear.)  If 
this  motion  passed,  it  would  be  said 
by  the  advocates  of  reform,  as  it  had 
bwn  said  in  other  cases,  "  What  you 
have  granted  to  Scotland,  will  you  re¬ 
fuse  to  England  ?’’ 

Lord  Glenocchy  (heir  to  Lord 
Breadalbane,  one  of  the  greatest  pro¬ 
prietors  in  Scotland,)  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  Lord  A.  Hamilton’s  measure, 
and  conceived  that  Scotland  did  un- 
unquestionably  require  its  adoption. 

The  resolutions  were  negatived 
only  by  152  to  117  ;  a  division  which 
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was  considered  by  the  oj^osition  as 
a  very  signal  triumph. 

The  claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
to  what  was  termed  emancipation, 
that  is,  to  an  equality  of  rights  with 
their  Protestant  countrymen,  formed 
also  an  important  subject,  which 
came  under  the  annual  consideration 
of  Parliament.  On  the  18th  Febru¬ 
ary,  Sir  J.  Newport  stated  that  he 
had  come  over  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  on  ;  but  that,  in  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  that  state  was  understood,  he 
had  determined  to  postpone  his  mo¬ 
tion.  Mr  Canning  highly  applauded 
this  resolution,  as  he  did  not  think 
the  temper  of  the  country  and  of  the 
House  would  now  allow  the  question 
a  fair  hearing ;  though,  but  for  the 
countenance  of  so  tried  a  friend  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  he  would  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  express  such  an  opinion.  After 
some  explanation  from  Mr  Plunkett, 
and  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  the  question 
was  postponed  to  the  17th  April. 

On  the  17th  April,  the  question  ac¬ 
cordingly  came  on  ;  but,  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  petitions  had  been  read.  Sir 
F.  Buniett  rose  to  announce  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  course  which  he  and  se¬ 
veral  of  his  friends  intended  to  follow. 
He  considered  the  annual  agitation 
of  this  subject  as  a  mere  farce  car¬ 
ried  on  year  after  year,  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  conducive  to  no 
good  purpose,  and  indeed  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  whatever,  but  that  of  sowing 
the  seeds  of  well-grounded  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  community.  They  haa  heard 
no  longer  than  two  nights  ago,  from 
the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
chance  that  the  question  would  be 
carried  in  favour  of  the  Catholics ;  but 
if  this  was  not  the  case,  why  had  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr  Canning,) 


consented  to  practice  a  deception  on 
the  House  and  the  country,  to  irritate 
the  feelings  of  the  Cathohes  by  hopes 
long  deferred,  (which  were  now  con¬ 
verted  into  despair, )  for  no  other  be¬ 
nefit  than  the  personal  gratification 
of  a  little  gale  of  popularity  attend¬ 
ant  upon  the  expression  in  some  shape 
of  liberal  principles  F  It  was  a  little 
extraordinary,  after  the  avowal  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that  this 
farce  was  again  presented.  That  the 
people  of  Ireland,  with  their  feelings 
so  (^ed  forth,  with  their  grievances 
painted  in  such  vivid  hues,  with  their 
wrongs  so  held  up  in  the  eloquent 
language  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  in  addition  to  their  own 
sense  of  intolerdt>le  injustice,  should 
not  be  tranquil,  was  matter  of  any¬ 
thing  but  wonder.  It  was  not  true,  as 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  con¬ 
tended,  that  no  cabinet  could  be 
formed  which  should  be  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  claims.  An  ad¬ 
ministration  might  be  formed,  an  ad¬ 
ministration  had  been  formed — the 
Fox  administration.  (Hear,  hear  ! 
from  the  ministerial,  re-echoed  from 
the  opposition  benches.)  There  was 
indeed  a  minority  in  that  cabinet 
against  the  Catholic  claims,  but  itwas 
but  a  minority.  That  ministry,  too, 
had  actually  brought  in  a  bill  to  carry 
their  wishes  into  effect,  which  was 
only  defeated  by  the  want  of  good 
faith  in  a  quarter,  where  the  present 
administration  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  it.  At  this  time  of  day,  there  was 
no  man  who  could  pretend  to  be  a- 
larmed  at  a  hostile  league  of  Catho¬ 
lic  monarchs  to  overthrow  the  Pro¬ 
testant  succession.  The  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance  of  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the 
Pretender,  was  dissolved.  (A  laugh.) 
No  one  now  disputed  the  title  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne. 
No  man  heard  of  a  Popish  Plot.  One 
honourable  member,  indeed,  (Sir  T. 
Lethbridge,)  had  talked  of  a  plot  of 
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Jesuits;  but  he  believed  there  was 
no  one  absurd  enough  to  found  a  se¬ 
rious  argument  on  that  formidable 
conspiracy.  There  was  no  Pretender. 
The  Pope  himself  was  as  harmless  as 
any  old  lady  in  Christendom ;  and 
the  man  who  apprehended  any  dan¬ 
ger  from  that  quarter,  would  be  just 
the  same  person  to  believe  in  ghosts 
and  witches.  He  conceived  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  intelligent  mind  of  Mr 
Peel  should  really  believe  in  such 
opinions.  The  honourable  baronet 
concluded  by  declaring  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  have  no  concern  in  this 
mischievous  farce,  as  he  thought  it, 
of  an  annual  motion  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics,  which  led  to  no  definite  re¬ 
sult.  He  made  a  quotation  from  a 
former  speech  of  Mr  Plunkett,  where 
that  gentleman  had  enlarged  on  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  the  di¬ 
vided  state  of  the  cabinet  ,  one  part  of 
which  encouraged  the  Catholics  to 
seek  what  the  other  prevented  them 
from  obtaining. 

Lord  Nugent,  concurring  in  the 
general  sentiments  of  Sir  Francis, 
felt  it  impossible  to  act  with  him  at 
the  present  moment.  Whatever  opi¬ 
nion  he  mi^ht  entertain  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  ministers,  he  would  not  now 
express  it,  because  he  could  not  ex¬ 
press  it  but  in  shame  and  in  sorrow. 
But  whatever  might  be  their  conduct, 
whether  the  government  should  try 
to  oppose  or  support  the  question — 
whether  they  should  be  vacillating  or 
firm — he  would  remain  at  his  post, 
and  give  all  the  support  he  was  ca- 

Eable  of  giving  to  the  measure  to  be 
rought  forward. 

Mr  Canning  rose  to  deny  having 
stated,  that  he  considered  the  Catho¬ 
lic  question  as  all  but  hopeless — 
he  never  had  said  any  such  thing — 
he  never  had  thought  any  such  thing 
— he  never  had  even  supposed  any 
such  thing,  and  he  felt  conscious, 
therefore,  by  appealing  both  to  his 


judgment  and  his  recollection,  that 
he  never  had  said  any  such  thing. 
What  be  did  say  was,  that  he  thought 
it  hopeless  in  the  present  state  of 
Parliament,  and  looking  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  other  House,  that  he 
thought  it  hopeless  to  endeavour  to 
form  an  administration  at  present 
which  should  agree  on  this  measure, 
as  on  other  general  measures,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  government.  If  there 
were  persons  who  thought  that  this 
public  measure  can  never  be  carried 
unless  the  Cabinet  are  united  with  re¬ 
spect  to  it,  he  was  not  one  of  them  ; 
he  had  never  promulgated  any  such 
opinion,  nor  did  he  now  entertain  it- 
The  cause  had  been  making  progress 
merely  when  not  opposed  by  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  it  would  not  make  more  rapid 
progress,  when  a  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  its  favour.  But  though 
the  cause  had  hitherto  been  making 
its  way,  he  thought  it  had  probably 
received  its  death-blow  to-night,  by 
the  secession  of  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet  ;  but  if  it  now  failed,  the  failure 
would  lie  on  the  heads  of  the  seceders 
both  in  and  out  of  office.  After  what 
had  passed  this  night,  he  thought  the 
chances  of  present  success  very  much 
diminished,  and  though  he  should  vote 
with  his  right  honourable  friend,  or 
with  any  other  gentleman  who  should 
take  up  the  question,  yet  after  what 
he  had  heard  this  night,  he  thought 
the  question  would  be  greatly  preju¬ 
diced  by  now  bringing  it  forward, 
and  he  therefore  advised  his  right 
honourable  friend  not  to  bring  it  on 
to-night. 

Mr  Tierney  held  nearly  the  same 
course  as  Lord  Nugent,  expressing, 
however,  peculiar  dissatisfaction  at 
the  ministerial  attitude  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  This  was  a  melancholy  crisis 
for  Ireland.  He  should,  however,  al¬ 
ways  support  the  measure  whenever 
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brought  forward,  as  he  had  hitherto 
done.  They  would  have  now  contend¬ 
ed  undervery  different  circumstances, 
had  those  who  had  once  fought  well 
for  them  not  chosen  to  chain  them¬ 
selves  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  Lord 
Liverpool  and  the  Chancellor.  One 
right  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
had  always  been  conscientious ;  he 
had  made  no  compromise  of  principle ; 
but  he  could  not  say  this  to  some 
other  of  his  opponents. 

Mr  Wynn,  who  seemed  to  consi¬ 
der  this  taunt  as  peculiarly  applied 
to  himself,  declared  that  he  had  come 
into  office  upon  a  pledge  that  atten¬ 
tion  would  be  paid  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  ;  and  that  pledge  had  been 
redeemed,  for  Ireland  had  at  length 
received  the  advantage  of  a  concili¬ 
atory  and  impartial  government.  He 
should  be  always  ready  to  support 
the  great  question  of  concession, 
whenever  it  came  under  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  House. 

Mr  Bennet  declared  his  concur¬ 
rence  with  Sir  Francis,  and  that  he 
would  not  lend  himself  to  such  a 
mockery,  nor  consent  to  put  himself 
in  the  same  cart  with  such  a  company 
of  comedians. 

Mr  Peel  bitterly  complained  that 
Sir  Francis  had  branded  his  opinions 
not  only  as  groundless,  but  insincere. 
What  right  had  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet  to  make  such  an  insinuation  ? 
He  had  a  right  to  blame  the  opinions 
of  thbse  who  differed  from  him,  and 
to  expose  the  weakness  of  their  ar¬ 
guments  ;  but  he  had  no  right  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  those  opinions  were  in¬ 
sincere.  The  honourable  baronet, 
who  stood  forward  as  the  champion 
of  toleration,  had  himself  been  guilty 
of  the  grossest  intolerance,  by  arro¬ 
gating  the  infallibility  of  his  own  opi¬ 
nions,  and  calling  in  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  opinions  of  his  oppo¬ 


nents.  He  was  prepared  to  submit  to 
eternal  exclusion  from  office,  rather 
than  hold  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  any 
principle.  On  returning  to  office,  he 
had  claimed  for  himself  the  privilem 
of  acting  as  he  thought  right  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  claims,  at 
whatever  time,  or  under  whatever 
circumstances,  those  claims  might  be 
brought  forward. 

Mr  Brougham,  while  dissenting 
from  the  plan  of  desertion,  commen¬ 
ced  a  most  vehement  tirade  against 
ministers,  particularly  that  part  of 
them  who  professed  to  support  the 
Catholic  claims.  Having  the  worst 
possible  opinion,  which  he  did  not 
express  now  for  the  first  time,  for  he 
had  done  so  the  night  before  last,  of 
the  conduct  of  those— and  he  now  ar¬ 
raigned  it — who  had  substantially  a- 
bandoned  their  duty  to  the  question, 
who,  not  following  the  example  of  the 
single-hearted,  upright,  plain,  man¬ 
ly,  and  intelligent  conduct  of  the 
right  honourable  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  who  had 
always  opposed  the  Catholic  claims, 
who  had  never  swerved  from  the  opi¬ 
nions  which  he  uniformly  supports, 
who  had  never  taken  office  upon  a 
secret  understanding  to  abandon  them 
in  substance,  while  he  gave  them  a 
verbal  support,  and  whose  mouth, 
heart,  and  conduct,  had  always  been 
in  unison,  he  could  only  say,  that  had 
the  conduct  of  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  been  followed  by  his  IMr 
Brougham's^  side  of  the  House,  they 
would  not  then  have  been  in  a  state 
almost  bordering  upon  despair  with 
regard  to  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the 
the  Catholic  claims.  Let  the  right 
honourable  Foreign  Secretary  have 
come  forward  at  that  critical  time  for 
the  question,  and  for  his  own  charac¬ 
ter,  when  the  point  was,  whether  he 
should  go  to  India  into  honourable 
exile,  ( Hear,)  or  take  office  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  not  submit  to  his  sentence 
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oftrangportation— (Hear,  hear) — but 
be  conclemned  to  hard  labour  in  hig 
own  country— (Cheers  and  laughter) 
—doomed  to  the  disquiet  of  a  divided 
Council — sitting  with  his  enemies, 
and  pitied  by  his  friends,  with  his 
hands  chained  and  tied  down  on  all 
those  lines  of  operation  which  his 
own  sentiments  and  wishes  would 
have  led  him  to  adopt— (Continued 
cheering) — let  it  have  been  at  that 
critical  moment,  when  his  fate  had 
depended  upon  Lord  Chancellor  El¬ 
don,  and  his  sentiments  upon  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  cause — if  at  that  critical  mo¬ 
ment  he  who  had  said  on  the  last 
night  that  he  would  not  truckle  to  a 
noble  lord,  (Folkestone,)  but  who 
then  had  exhibited  a  specimen,  the 
most  incredible  specimen,  of  mons¬ 
trous  truckling  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  office,  which  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  political  tergiversation  could 
furnish - 

Mr  Canning. — I  rise  to  say  that 
this  is  false. 

This  expression  was  immediately 
felt  as  placing  the  House  in  a  critical 
position.  The  Speaker  observed, 
that  these  expressions  were  a  breach 
of  tile  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
hoped  Mr  Canning  would  retract. 
Mr  C.  declared  he  could  not,  in  con¬ 
science,  recal  his  declaration. — The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tlien  ur¬ 
ged,  that  Mr  Brougham  should  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  the  language 
which  he  himself  had  used,  and  he 
would  at  once  see  that  it  would  not 
have  been  borne  by  one  gentleman 
towards  another.  The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  was  upon  all 
occasions  capable  of  expressing  him¬ 
self  well  and  eloquently ;  but  upon 
the  present  occasion  he  had  express¬ 
ed  himself  more  strongly  than  was 
proper.  All  that  would  be  required 
of  him  would  be  to  say,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  throw  any  personal  re¬ 
flection  upon  his  right  honourable 


friend.— The  Speaker  admitted,  that 
he  had  thus  been  reminded  of  what 
be  should  have  thought  of  before, 
and  called  for  an  explanation  from 
Mr  Brougham,  who  however  decla¬ 
red,  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified 
in  offering  any  explanation.— In  this 
hostile  attitude  of  the  two  parties, 
Mr  Bankes  moved  that  both  should 
be  taken  into  custody.  Messrs  Tier¬ 
ney,  Wynn,  Wilraot,  Abercromby, 
Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton,  attempted  to  interpose, 
but  without  success.  At  length,  Sir 
R.  W’^ilson  became  the  peace-maker. 
He  certainly  did  think  that  the  words 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man  were  addressed  to  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  as  Governor  of 
India,  and  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  not  by  any  means  in  his 
private  and  personal  character.  Un¬ 
der  this  impression,  he  thought  that 
if  they  would  consider  this,  the  path 
was  open  and  clear  to  a  mutual  ex¬ 
planation. — Mr  Canning  admitted  this 
as  a  suggestion  which,  if  fully  met  on 
the  other  side,  he  should  not  be  un¬ 
willing  to  accept. — MrBroughammet 
the  proposal  with  some  loftiness.  He 
would  not  take  upon  himself  to  say 
whether  he  had  not  used  words  that 
participated  a  little  both  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  personal  application.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  that  nice  character  of 
expression  as  to  precisely  discrimi¬ 
nate  the  boundaries  between  these 
two  terms.  The  meaning,  however, 
of  this  language  he  would  state,  and 
leave  to  the  House  to  judge  of  its  in¬ 
terpretation.  He  well  recollected  that 
he  had  used  the  words  ”  political  ter¬ 
giversation.”  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
strong  expression,  but  it  was  one 
which  had  been  over  and  over  again 
used  in  the  discussions  of  that  House ; 
he  had  certainly  felt  strongly  on  the 
subject  on  which  he  had  been  ad¬ 
dressing  them,  and  he  felt  also,  as  he 
felt  now,  that  there  never  was  an  oc- 
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ca^n  on  which  that  language  was 
more  accurately  applied.  But  those 
strong  feelings  were  excited  wholly  by 
a  reference  to  the  public  and  political 
life  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man.  As  to  his  private  capacity* 
good  God  1  he  knew  nothing  that  did 
not  redound  to  that  right  honourable 
gentleman's  honour.  He  did  deeply 
deplore  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  ;  but  why  ?  not  for  party  pur¬ 
poses,  still  less  for  personal,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  that  such  conduct  was  at 
once  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Catholics. 

Mr  Peel  hereupon  conceived  that  a 
most  satisfactory  explanation  had  been 
made,  and  the  House  appearing  to 
concur,  Mr  Bankes  withdrew  his  mo¬ 
tion.  Mr  Peel,  at  the  same  time,  ob¬ 
served,  that  if  there  was  a  man  less 
likely  than  another  to  truckle  for  of¬ 
fice  by  unbecoming  submissions,  it  was 
his  right  honourable  friend. 

This  obstruction  being  cleared,  Mr 
Brougham  proceeded :  He  strongly 
urged  upon  the  friends  of  the  cause 
not  to  turn  their  backs  on  it  in  the 
manner  they  were  doing.  Let  them 
not  abandon  their  duty.  Though  fre¬ 
quently  defeated  before,  they  had  still 
the  manliness  to  return  to  the  charge. 
Let  them  recollect  the  history  of  the 
slave  trade  abolition.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hollow  support  of  Mr  Pitt, 
in  despite  of  the  repeated  defeats,  the 
question  was  ultimately  and  triumph¬ 
antly  carried  under  the  administration 
of  an  united  cabinet. 

Mr  Hume,  however,  declared,  that 
though  he  believed  the  gentlemen  op¬ 
posite  would  admit  that  he  was  the 
last  man  disposed  to  leave  that  House 
even  on  the  slightest  occasions,  yet 
though  he  would  not  quit  his  post, 
neither  would  he  be  accessory  to  the 
present  delusion. — This  decision  was 
ridiculed  by  Mr  Martin,  who  compa¬ 
red  such  conduct  to  that  of  a  man 
who  had  been  challenged,  and  who 


shot  himself  on  the  day  he  was  to 
meet  his  antagonist,  leaving  a  note  to 
say  that  he  dispatched  himself,  as  it 
was  possible  he  might  have  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  his  adversary. 

Mr  Spring  Rice,  and  Sir  J.  New¬ 
port,  as  friends  to  the  Catholic  cause, 
both  lamented  the  announced  seces¬ 
sion — conceived  that  discussion  had 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  cause,  and  would  have  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  so.  These  remarks  not¬ 
withstanding,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
popular  members,  including,  besides 
those  mentioned  above  as  speakers. 
Lord  Folkestone,  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Mr 
Hobhousse,  Mr  Peter  Moore,  Mr 
Creevey,  and  Mr  Coke,  rose  up  and 
left  the  House. 

After  this  spontaneous  separation, 
Mr  Plunkett  opened  the  question  in 
behalf  of  the  Catholics.  He  deeply  la¬ 
mented  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  the  course  which  gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  had  adopted.  He 
found  he  had  to  sustain  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics,  not  only  against  ail  those 
who  had  been  opposed  to  them,  but 
against  a  considerable  portion  of  those 
who  had  been  ever  looked  upon  as 
their  friends.  The  cause  had  sustain¬ 
ed  a  severe  loss  by  the  secession  of  a 
large  portion  of  honourable  members 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  their 
support,  and  who  had  ostentatiously 
withdrawn  themselves  to  express  their 
sense  of  the  impropriety  of  bis  (Mr 
P.'s)  proceeding.  If  the  cause  sustain¬ 
ed  a  loss  by  the  secession  of  those  ho¬ 
nourable  members  who  had  retired,  it 
had  suffered  a  still  greater  loss  by  the 
speech  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Tierney,)  who  remained  in 
the  House  with  the  intention  of  giving 
his  vote  in  its  favour.  That  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  always  been 
the  friend  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims ;  he  had  always  acted  so,  and 
he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  bis  sinceri¬ 
ty.  But  he  would  say,  that  the  great- 
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est  enemy  which  that  cause  ever  had, 
never  gave  it  so  deep  a  wound  as  had 
this  night  been  inflicted  upon  it  by  its 
ancient  friend.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  andothers, 
endeavoured  to  throw  on  him  the  re* 
sponsibility  of  the  failure  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  responsibility  of  that  failure 
lay  upon  those  who  had  foretold,  in 
such  ominous  tones,  its  defeat,  and 
treated  the  subject  as  a  farce  and  mock¬ 
ery.  The  cause,  while  discussed  under 
the  favour  of  only  a  portion  of  the  Ca¬ 
binet,  had  regularly  advanced,  and  he 
did  not  see  how  it  could  be  ruined  by 
his  supporting  it  from  the  ministerial 
side,  instead  of  the  opposition.  He  had 
always  considered  the  question  as  too 
high  for  party.  If  his  memory  did  not 
mis-serve  him,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  made  a  similar  move¬ 
ment  ;  he  had  performed  the  figure  of 
going  over  from  one  side  of  the  House 
to  the  other,  and  back  again,  quite  as 
Gracefully  as  it  could  be  done  by  any 
honourable  member.  After  these  pre¬ 
liminaries,  Mr  Plunkett  entered  into  a 
full  review  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  present  claims  of  the  Catholics 
were  founded.  In  reference  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things,  although  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  matter  of  urgent  expedien¬ 
cy,  yet  he  by  no  means  meant  to  say 
that  the  refusal  of  emancipation  would 
be  followed  by  anything  like  insurrec¬ 
tion  or  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  were  too  sensible  of  the 
value  of  the  privileges  they  had  alrea¬ 
dy  received,  to  put  them  to  risk  by 
such  intemperate  and  ill-advised  pro¬ 
ceedings.  They  were  grateful  for  what 
had  been  bestowed  upon  them  ;  they 
were  aware  of  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  in  their  favour  ;  they  were  sa¬ 
tisfied  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  carried.  No  man  could 
say  that  the  question  could  remain 
where  it  was.  They  could  not  retro¬ 
grade,  stationary  they  could  not  be — 
their  march  must  be  forward.  All  that 


was  felt  strongly  in  Ireland.  Every 
Catholic  in  tnat  country,  however 
humble,  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject.  Even  those  who  were  at  the 
very  bottom  of  their  castes,  felt  the  in¬ 
sult  and  degradation  which  was  expe¬ 
rienced  by  those  who  were  at  the  head 
of  those  castes.  And  besides,  it  was 
the  glory  of  the  English  constitution, 
that  there  was  no  man  so  low  that  he 
might  not  hope,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
virtues  and  his  talents,  to  arrive  at  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state.  But  al¬ 
though  he  was  not  afraid  that  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  carry  this  question  would  be 
followed  by  insurrection  and  rebellion, 
the  consequence  of  its  rejection  would 
be  that  the  government  of  this  coun¬ 
try  would  have  discontented  subjects 
instead  of  cordial  allies ;  they  would  be 
liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  perpetual 
vi^lance  and  caution.  The  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  being  kept 
out  of  their  place  in  society,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  government  of  this  coun¬ 
try  would  be  diminished,  and  their  at¬ 
tention  distracted. 

As  soon  as  Mr  Plunkett  had  clo¬ 
sed,  the  call  for  the  vote  became  impe¬ 
rative  in  the  House.  Mr  Lambton  was 
scarcely  allowed  to  say  a  few  words, 
intimating,  that  though  he  remained 
in  the  house,  he  was  determined  to  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of  the  absentees,  and 
not  to  vote  upon  what  he  considered  a 
barefaced  mockery  and  a  gross  delu¬ 
sion  attempted  upon  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  In  bringing  the  question  to 
a  vote,  several  desultory  motions  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other,  the  advocates  of  the 
question  not  wishing  to  bring  it  for¬ 
ward  upon  its  merits.  At  length  this 
was  evaded,  and  it  was  disposed  of  by 
a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  which  was  carried  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  SIS  to  111. 

The  question  of  Catholic  privilege, 
as  respects  Ireland,  being  strangled  in 
this  singular  and  suicidal  manner,  the 
only  farther  shape  in  which  it  appear- 
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ed  during  the  session^  was  as  it  related 
to  the  granting  of  privileges  to  the 
English  Catholics.  This  body,  who 
are  most  respectable  and  loyal,  natu* 
rally  considered  themselves  as  having 
just  ground  to  expect  all  the  immuni¬ 
ties  which  had  been  conferred  on  their 
more  turbulent  Irish  brethren.  In 
fact,  however,  the  circumstance  of  the 
latter  constituting  a  great  majority  of 
the  nation,  made  ^  considerable  differ¬ 
ence.  It  strengthened  the  claim,  but  it 
increased  also  the  risk.  The  English 
Catholics,  a  small  and  peaceable  mino¬ 
rity,  had  not  so  strong  a  claim,  but 
there  was  less  danger  in  their  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  exercise  them.  The  reluctance 
to  grant  them,  on  the  part  of  those  in 
power,  existed  therefore  in  a  smaller 
degree. 

On  the  28th  May,  Lord  Nugent 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  to 
place  the  Catholics  of  England  on  the 
same  footing  with  those  of  Ireland. 
The  latter,  under  the  pressure  of  ur¬ 
gent  circumstances,  had  been  relieved 
of  many  of  their  disabilities.  Part  had 
been  removed  in  1777,  part  in  1782 ; 
but  the  Convention  of  Dungannon 
was  sitting ;  and  in  1793,  under  the 
alarm  of  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  they  were 
finally  placed  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  now  stood.  Could  any  one  assert 
that  there  was  more  reason  for  with¬ 
holding  the  rights  of  suffrage  from  the 
English  Catholics  now,  than  from  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  1793  ?  Had  any¬ 
thing  happened  since,  to  make  us  re¬ 
pent  the  grant  of  the  elective  franchise 
to  the  Irish  Catholics,  or  to  make  us 
believe  that  it  had  lessened  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  constitution  }  The  English 
Catholics,  however,  though  their  loy¬ 
alty  had  been  repeatedly  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  had  not  obtained  the  same  conces¬ 
sion  from  the  justice  of  Parliament ; 
they  were  consequently  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  Irish  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  or,  indeed,  any  other  class  of 


his  Majesty’s  subjects.  They  could 
not  vote  at  elections ;  they  could  not 
be  placed  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  ;  they  could  not  hold  the  most 
petty  municipal  offices.  The  English 
Dissenters  were  excluded  from  corpo¬ 
rations  by  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  but  then  they  were  relieved  ex 
pott  facto  by  the  annual  Indemnity 
Acts,  which  relieved  them  from  the 
penalties.  Even  the  naturalized  foreign¬ 
er  was  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
English  Catholic,  for  he  could  vote  at 
elections. 

The  success  of  this  motion  seemed 
insured  by  the  favourable  manner  in 
which  it  was  received  by  Mr  Peel, 
usually  the  temperate,  but  decided 
opponent,  of  farther  concession  to  the 
Catholics.  He  was  at  least  ready  to 
agree  to  the  proposition  of  the  bill 
being  brought  in,  and  thought  it  right 
that  the  proposition  should  be  fairly 
considered.  He  was  disposed,  after 
mature  consideration,  to  admit  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  of  England  to  the  same 
privileges  with  regard  to  voting,  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  |  but 
he  should  strenuously  resist  their  being’ 
themselves  elected.  With  regard  to 
the  magistracy,  he  agreed  with  his 
hon.  friend,  Mr  Bankes,  that  it  might 
be  advisable  that  Roman  Catholics 
should  be  associated  with  Protestants 
in  the  exercise  of  magisterial  duties. 
On  the  question  of  admission  to  offices, 
he  wished  toreservehimself.  He  should 
not  object  to  making  English  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  eligible  to  the  same  su¬ 
bordinate  offices  to  which  Irish  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  were  admissible,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  placed  in  no  better 
situation  than  Protestant  Dissenters. 
If  it  were  the  object  of  the  noble  lord 
to  open  the  same  offices  to  them  as  to 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  subjecting 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  Protest¬ 
ant  Dissenters,  to  the  operation  of  the 
Annual  Indemnity  Act,  he  should  not 
object  to  such  a  measure.  Mr  Bankes, 
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however,  stood  out  decidedly  against 
the  proposal.  The  admission  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Roman  Catholics  to  the  nnagi- 
stracy  might,  under  due  limitations, 
be  desirable  ;  but  he  could  never  give 
his  consent  to  extending  the  elective 
franchise  to  that  body.  There  was  no 
division,  however,  on  the  granting  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill. 

On  the  SOtb,  Lord  Nugent  brought 
forward  a  bill  granting  to  the  English 
Catholics  the  elective  franchise.  It  was 
decidedly  supported  by  Mr  Peel,  who 
thought  the  paucity  of  their  numbers, 
and  the  respectability  of  their  conduct, 
recommended  the  Catholics  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  this  privilege. — Lord  Binning 
regretted  the  Catholics  of  Scotland 
had  been  excluded,  but  would  not  risk 
the  success  of  the  bill  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  that  effect. — Mr  Bankes  still 
opposed  the  measure,  and  was  warmly 
seconded  by  Mr  Butterwortb,  who 
considered  the  constitution  in  danger 
from  farther  concession,  and  referred 
particularly  to  the  activity  of  the  Je¬ 
suits  in  Ireland _ Mr  Hume  declared 

he  had  never  heard  a  more  bigotted 
and  illiberal  speech  ;  and  that  the  sect 
to  which  the  honourable  gentleman  be¬ 
longed,  (the  Methodists)  were  the 
Protestant  Jesuits,  much  more  active 
and  dangerous  than  the  Catholic.— Mr 
Butterworth  retorted,  that  it  was  a 
compliment  to  be  attacked  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  had  defended  the  principles 
of  Carlile. — Mr  Hume  bitterly  reply¬ 
ing,  the  Chairman  interposed,  to  hope 
that  gentlemen  would  cease  to  indulge 
in  personal  observations.  The  bill  was 
then  carried  by  the  large  majority  of 
80  to  30. 

Another  bill,  for  admitting  this  body 
to  the  same  offices  as  Irish  Catholics, 
was  also  passed. 

Such  a  favourable  passage  through 
the  Lower  House  seemed  to  insure 
the  final  success  of  the  measure.  When, 
however,  on  the  9th  July,  Lord  Lans- 
downe  introduced  it  into  the  House 


of  Lords,  it  was  supported  indeed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  differed 
in  this  respect  from  the  rest  of  the 
English  clergy,  “  the  only  body  of 
men  in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  openly  espoused  the  cause 
of  intolerance.*’  It  was  supported  al¬ 
so,  on  the  ministerial  side,  by  Lords 
Westmoreland,  Liverpool,  and  Mel¬ 
ville.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  set  bis 
face  decidedly  against  it.  He  dissent¬ 
ed  entirely  from  the  Bishop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  in  thinking  that  only  the  clergy¬ 
men  were  hostile  to  Catholic  conces¬ 
sion.  His  own  opinion  was  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  to  that  of  the  reverend 
prelate.  The  bill  granting  the  elective 
franchise,  appeared  to  him  the  most 
extraordinary  piece  of  legislation  he 
had  ever  seen.  It  removed  from  the 
Catholic  the  obligation  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  leaving  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  every  other  subject.  He  pro¬ 
tested,  and  considered  it  an  indignity 
put  on  the  House,  that  the  measure 
should  be  brought  under  their  consi¬ 
deration  for  the  first  time,  at  this  late 
period  of  the  session.  These  argu¬ 
ments  prevailed  ;  the  bill  was  thrown 
out,  by  the  small  majority  of  80  to  73. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  pursuance 
of  a  systeiQ  for  which  he.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  and  some  other  eminent  and 
philanthropic  members,  had  been  long 
contending,  brought  forward,  on  the 
21st  May,  resolutions  tending  to  the 
general  reform  and  mitigation  of  the 
Criminal  Law.  He  quoted  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  noble  and  eminent  person, 
that  if  the  character  of  Englishmen 
were  to  be  judged  of  by  their  penal 
code,  they  would  be  taken  to  be  a 
race  of  ferocious  barbarians.  An  en¬ 
lightened  foreigner,  unacquainted  (if 
such  a  foreigner  could  be  found  unac¬ 
quainted)  with  the  history  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  England,  would  find  that  in 
our  criminal  law  there  were  two  hun¬ 
dred  offences  against  which  the  punish- 
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ment  of  death  it  denounced,  upon 
twenty  of  which,  only,  hat  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  ever  been  inflicted.  He 
would  find  that  this  law,  sanguinary  at 
it  is  in  its  denunciations,  is  ineffectual 
in  its  execution,  at  if  it  were  our  boast 
to  have  our  code  in  theory  sanguinary, 
and  in  practice  feeble.  He  would  find 
the  child  punished  with  the  father  for 
the  father’s  crimes,  under  the  law  of 
forfeiture,  as  he  was  for  the  father’s 
crimes,  but  without  the  father,  under 
the  law  of  corruption  of  blood.  He 
would  find,  that  abandoning  that  rea¬ 
soning  faculty  which  was  the  distin¬ 
guishing  quality  of  man  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  planet,  the  law  car¬ 
ried  vengeance  beyond  life,  and  wreak¬ 
ed  its  savage  fury  on  the  inanimate 
dead.  If  he  were  told  that  this  was 
the  code  of  the  nation  that  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  publicity  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  discovered  the  insti¬ 
tution  liable  to  so  many  exceptions  in 
theory,  but  found  so  admirable  in 
practice — the  Trial  by  Jury, — if  he 
were  told  that  it  was  the  code  of  the 
nation  that  had  provided  a  security 
for  personal  liberty,  so  quiet  and  so 
eflectual  as  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
perfected  by  the  statute  of  29  Charles 
II.,  that  had  given  the  first  example  of 
representative  government,  the  device 
by  which  the  blessings  of  liberty  were 
perpetuated,  and  might  be  extended 
over  the  mightiest  empires— his  wonder 
would  be  equal  to  what  at  first  was 
his  indignation.  If  he  was  told  that 
these  laws  were  the  relics  of  barbarous 
times,  which  had  crept  in,  or  been 
overlooked,  rather  than  been  delibe¬ 
rately  enacted  ;  if  at  the  same  time  he 
was  told  that,  in  our  days,  influence, 
and  authority,  and  learning,  and  elo¬ 
quence,  were  brought  forward  in  their 
support ;  that  men,  eminent  by  natu¬ 
ral  endowments  as  well  as  by  artificial 
advantages,  have  risen  to  vindi<^te  the 
worst  of  these  laws,  even  those  which 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  dead  and  the 


innocent,  and  have  hdd  them  up  as  the 
bulwarks  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
land-marks  of  the  law,  his  indigna¬ 
tion  would  be  transferred  from  the 
real  authors  of  these  laws  to  their  in¬ 
genious  defenders.  Some  few  mitiga¬ 
tions  had  taken  place,  the  only  ones 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Among 
these,  was  that  of  the  punishment  of 
death  against  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
though  it  was  one  of  the  most  perni¬ 
cious  of  crimes ;  but  the  repeal  took 
place  because  the  punishment  was 
found  inefficacious,  from  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  its  being  executed.  In  certain 
cases  of  forgery,  the  repeal  was  also 
in  principle  agreed  to  by  a  very  large 
majority,  and  the  measure  in  which 
that  principle  was  incorporated,  was 
thrown  out  by  a  stratagem  not  very 
usual  in  that  House,  in  a  matter  on 
which  all  parties  professed  to  be  agreed. 
He  was  happy  to  see,  in  the  draif  of 
a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  marriage 
act,  that  the  five  capital  felonies  crea¬ 
ted  by  that  act  were  to  be  abolished. 
Yet,  because  he  formerly  proposed  this, 
he  had  been  represented  as  sapping  the 
foundations  of  our  social  relations^ 
This  appeared  to  him  a  proof  of  the 
progress  of  liberal  ideas.  '*  I  have  not 
now  to  urge  on  the  House  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  new  proposition  brought 
forward  in  defiance  of  experience  and 
authority,  but  propositions  opposed 
only  by  assertions,  year  after  year  re¬ 
peated,  and  year  after  year  belied  by 
the  event,  and  disregarded  by  the 
House  in  its  deliberate  decision.  Pu¬ 
nishment,  to  be  just,  should  be  effica¬ 
cious  and  exemplary — it  should  inspire 
a  general  fear  of  committing  the  of¬ 
fence.  But  if  punishment  give  rise  to 
other  feelings  opposite  to  fear,  and 
tending  to  extinguish  it,  it  is  not  ex¬ 
emplary.  If  it  give  rise  to  abhorrence, 
it  is  the  reverse  of  exemplary.  (  Hear.) 
The  proper  regulator  of  punishment  is 
the  sympathy  of  mankind ;  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  it  up  above  the  level  to 
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which  the  feeling  of  the  community 
would  reduce  it,  betrays  its  weakness 
and  counteracts  its  operation.  What 
but  this  is  the  cause  of  the  notorious 
inefBcacy  of  religious  persecution  ? — 
of  the  common  observation,  that  the 
•everity  of  punishments  for  opinion  in¬ 
creases  the  number  of  confessors — that 
**  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  church  The  power  of  natu¬ 
ral  sympathy  with  unmerited  suilering 
—the  abhorrence  in  the  mind  of  man 
at  the  excessive  punishment  even  of 
what  it  disapproves,  is  ultimately  too 
strong  for  the  most  ingeniously  con¬ 
structed  system  which  militates  against 
these  feelings  :—opinionis  commenta 
delet  diesy  naturae  judicia  corifinmt. 
To  attempt  to  overstrain  the  just  pro¬ 
portion  of  punishment,  is  to  make  a 
martyr  of  him  who  would  be  a  crimi¬ 
nal.  The  law  ought  to  endeavour  to 
form  the  moral  ideas  of  those  under 
it  t  but  what  beneficial  instruction  does 
it  afford  when  it  says,  that  he  who  cuts 
down  a  cherry-tree,  or,  (if  you  will) 
who  forges  a  bank-note,  is  to  be  visit¬ 
ed  with  the  same  punishment  as  he 
who  betrays  his  country  to  a  foreign 
foe,  or  murders  his  father  ?  When  it 
confounds  the  most  venial  delinquen¬ 
cies  with  the  crimes  which  nature  ab¬ 
hors  ?  Nature  has,  however,  prevail- 
ed  {  though  moral  instruction  has  not 
been  affoi^ed,  moral  feelings  have  not 
been  subdued ;  the  detestation  has  not 
indeed  been  directed  against  crime, 
but  the  law  itself  has  become  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  that  moral  disapprobation  which 
it  has  vainly  attempted  to  level  against 
indifferent  acts.  It  cannot  be  said  in 
defence  of  it,  that  this  is  the  ancient 
system  of  criminal  law  in  England. 
It  is  well  known,  that  in  our  ancient 
law  there  are  but  four  capital  felonies. 
If  1  am  accused  of  innovation,  my  ac¬ 
cusers  are  refuted  by  the  noble  sta¬ 
tute  of  Magna  Charta ;  they  were  re¬ 
futed  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  by  the 
best  and  wisest  of  those  who  have 


studied  and  written  on  the  laws  of 
England.  The  mass  of  deformity  has 
grown  up  in  later  times.  By  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  convictions  and  executions 
of  80  years,  given  in  evidence  before  the 
committee,  it  appears  that  in  the  first 
40  years  of  the  growth  of  capital  fe¬ 
lonies,  of  the  persons  convicted  capi¬ 
tally,  one  half  were  executed  ;  in  the 
second  40  years,  1-lOth,  or  1-1 1th. 
The  number  of  executions  diminished 
as  the  number  of  convictions  increa¬ 
sed  ;  the  laws  became  so  barbarous  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  execute  them, 
and  the  impunity  of  crimes  followed 
as  the  natural  consequence.”  Sir  James 
then  stated  the  object  and  nature  of 
his  present  resolutions.  **  I  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  propose  a  resolution,  de¬ 
claring  the  exp^iency  of  taking  away 
the  punishment  of  death,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  the  punishment  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  imprisonment.  I  shall  then 
add  two  resolutions,  of  a  nature  not 
entirely  the  same,  but  very  materially 
connected ;  one  providing  that  judges 
shall  not  pronounce  sentence  of  death 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  expectation 
that  the  sentence  will  be  carried  into 
effect ;  and  the  other  providing  that 
rhe  confiscation  of  goods  and  chattels, 
in  cases  of  suicide,  and  the  indignities 
offered  to  the  remains  of  the  dead  in 
cases  of  suicide  and  high-treason,  shall 
cease.  The  particular  cases  in  which  I 
propose  to  do  away  with  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  are,  in  the  first  place,  those 
three  classes  of  crimes  with  respect 
to  which  bills  have  been  so  often  pass¬ 
ed  in  this  House ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  capital  felonies  in  the  Black 
Act,  with  the  exception  of  the  offen¬ 
ces  of  wilfully  setting  fire  to  dwelling- 
houses,  and  malicious  shooting.  The 
other  offences  in  the  Black  Act  were 
recommended  to  be  repealed  by  the 
committee  on  criminal  law.  Some  of 
them  were  repealed  in  consequence  of 
that  recommendation,  and  the  repeal 
of  others,  which  had  been  sanctioned  in 
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tbit  House,  was  successfully  opposed 
in  the  Lords.  The  next  resolution  de¬ 
clares  the  expediency  of  the  repeal  of 
five  capital  felonies  arising  out  of  the 
marriage  act,  in  which,  however,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  be  anticipated 
by  a  noble  reformer  of  the  matrimo¬ 
nial  and  criminal  law  of  this  country, 
if  his  measure  should  embrace  that  re¬ 
peat  The  next  resolution  embraces 
the  capital  felonies  proposed  to  be 
taken  away  by  the  Committee  on  Cri¬ 
minal  Law,  almost  all  of  whose  re¬ 
commendations  have  been  adopted  by 
this  House,  but  have  been  thrown  out 
in  the  other  House.  Besides  these  re¬ 
solutions,  I  shall  propose  another  on 
the  subject  of  forgery,  without  intro¬ 
ducing  any  modifications  or  exceptions 
to  the  general  principle,  but  leaving  it 
to  the  House  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
resolutions,  to  introduce  such  resolu¬ 
tions  and  modifications  as  it  shall  think 
fit.  I  propose  to  add  another  resolu- 
tion,  repealing  the  capital  punishment 
in  the  three  cases  of  horse-stealing, 
sheep-stealing,  and  cattle-stealing. — 
With  regard  to  larcenies,  I  have  one  or 
two  observations  to  make  on  the  of¬ 
fences  of  stealing  in  shops,  in  dwelling- 
houses,  and  on  navigable  rivers.”  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  regula¬ 
ting  punishment  by  the  value  of  the 
article  stolen,  thus  protecting  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  rich,  and  not  that  of  the 
poor.  He  set  little  value,  therefore, 
on  the  limitation  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  to  the  stealing  of  articles  whose 
value  exceeded  15/.  He  dwelt  strong¬ 
ly  on  the  atrocity  and  inutility  of  the 
outrages  committed  on  the  bodies  of 
those  who  died  by  suicide,  or  were 
executed  for  high-treason.  In  regard 
to  forgery,  he  said,  “  The  House  will 
learn,  with  great  pleasure  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  authors  of  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  the  moral  effects  of 
that  measure  in  effecting  an  abatement 
of  the  offence  of  forgery.  In  1821, 
122  persons  were  charged  with  the 


crime  of  forgery,  76  were  convicted, 
and  16  were  executed ;  in  1822,  63 
were  charged  with  the  offence,  36  con¬ 
victed,  and  only  6  executed.  Here  was 
a  diminution  of  one  half  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  charged  and  convicted, 
and  what  was  more  important,  a  still 
greater  diminution  in  the  number  of 
persons  executed.  I  conceive,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  crime  of  forgery  on  the 
bank  may  be  considered  as  a  crime  no 
longer  existing.  With  regard  to  the 
manner  of  pronouncing  sentence,  the 
solemnity  of  condemning  a  human 
creature  to  death,  the  most  awful  pow¬ 
er  which  man  possesses,  which  was 
surrounded  with  corresponding  forms 
by  the  ancient  mode  of  administering 
the  criminal  law,  and  which  long  re¬ 
tained  its  awful  and  dignified  charac¬ 
ter,  has,  in  consequence  of  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  capital  punishments,  dwin¬ 
dled  into  a  contemptible  and  ridiculous 
proceeding.  Ten-elevenths  of  the  per¬ 
sons  condemned  to  death  never  suffer, 
and  they  well  know  that  they  will  ne¬ 
ver  suffer,  the  punishment  pronounced 
upon  them.  All  the  solemn  admoni¬ 
tions — all  the  religious  exhortations, 
therefore,  pronounced  by  the  judges 
on  such  occasions,  become  a  mere  mock¬ 
ery.  I  do  not  blame  the  conduct  of  the 
venerable  judges  upon  whom  this  pain¬ 
ful  necessity  is  imposed,  but  I  blame 
the  folly  and  the  rashness  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  which  imposes  the  necessity 
of  pronouncing  sentences  which  they 
know,  and  which  the  individuals  on 
whom  they  are  passed  know,  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  executed.”  In  conclusion.  Sir  J. 
said,  What,  I  would  ask,  is  the  use  of 
criminal  laws  what  is  their  intention  ? 
and  what  is  the  end  and  object  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  if  it  be  not  to  preserve  alive 
all  the  good  and  kindly  feelings  of 
men  ?  How,  again,  I  would  ask,  are 
we  to  ascertain  when  the  greatest  ef¬ 
fect  is  produced,  but  by  an  appeal  to 
those  feelings?  No  law  which  does 
not  make  such  an  appeal,  can  be  wise ; 
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and  will  even  the  fondest  advocate  of 
the  present  state  of  onr  criminal  law 
say,  that  it  contains  any  such  appeal  ? 
When  we  award  the  punishment  of 
death  for  crimes  of  the  blackest  de« 
scription,  then  the  feelings  of  men  go 
along  with  us.  The  parricide,  the  mur¬ 
derer,  the  betrayer  of  his  country,  may 
all  suffer  the  highest  punishment,  and 
the  feelings  of  men  go  along  with  it ; 
but  will  any  man  say,  that  these  feel¬ 
ings  are  not  insulted  and  outraged, 
when  the  same  punishment  is  awarded 
for  the  cutting  down  of  a  cherry-tree, 
the  stealing  of  i  sheep,  or  even  the  for¬ 
ging  of  a  bank-note?  The  criminal 
law  should  represent  the  public  con¬ 
science-should  be  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  country,  and  then  it  would  have 
its  proper  influence  upon  the  conduct 
of  men." 

Sir  James  was  answered  by  Mr  Peel, 
who  objected,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  form  of  the  proceedings.  Each  of 
the  points  appeared  to  him  to  require 
a  distinct  and  separate  consideration  ; 
and  leave  should  have  been  asked  to 
bring  in  a  bill  upon  each.  While  the 
resolutions  professedly  went  by  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal 
Law,  it  took  in  cases  not  referred  to 
in  that  Report.  There  was  the  offence 
of  stealing  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses, 
not  refer r^  to  in  the  Report,  in  which 
the  resolutions  proposed  to  do  away 
the  capital  punishment.  He  had  op¬ 
posed  last  session  the  House  giving 
any  pledge  to  consider  the  subject, 
because  he  considered  such  pledges 
inconvenient.  At  the  same  time,  he 
proposed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  question  of  the  criminal 
laws,  and  to  have  the  alterations  pro¬ 
jected  stated  specifically  to  the  House. 
That  was  a  pledge  which  he  was  now 
ready  to  redeem  ;  be  conceded  the  pro¬ 
position  of  the  necessity  of  some  a- 
mendment ;  there  could  be  no  necessi¬ 
ty  for  him  and  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  to  debate  that  point. 


The  real  question  between  them  was 
only  as  to  degree.  One  of  the  greatest 
objections  made  to  the  present  state  of 
the  law  was  the  disproportion  of  con¬ 
victions  and  executions  ;  a  more  fixed 
proportion  between  offences  and  their 
punishment,  was  thought  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  proper  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Now,  if  he  meant  to  so  apportion 
punishments  that  certain  crimes  should 
be  equally  visited  with  certain  degrees 
of  punishment,  which  should  always  be 
carried  into  execution,  undoubtedly  he 
would  meet  with  perfect  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  pursuing  that  object.  He  was 
far  from  saying  that  there  was  no  law 
on  the  statute-book  which  could  be 
altered  for  the  better,  even  though  it 
punished  with  the  severest  penalty 
crimes  comparatively  venial.  Still  less 
could  he  object  to  the  wise  discretion 
left  in  so  many  instances  in  the  breast 
of  the  judge,  to  determine  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  punishment  awarded  by 
the  law  should  fall  upon  the  offender. 
He  believed  it  to  be  impossible  in  this 
state  of  society,  to  establish  any  such 
undeviating  proportion  in  the  attribu¬ 
tion  of  punishment.  Thus,  in  arson,  in 
stabbing  with  intent  to  kill,  in  burgla¬ 
ry,  and  in  rape,  crimes  so  atrocious 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  not 
attempted  to  exempt  them,  the  execu¬ 
tions  had  also  fallen  very  short  of  the 
convictions ;  they  had  not,  taking  all 
these  crimes  together,  been  above  one 
in  ten.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  said,  that  with  regard  to 
horse-stealing,  he  would  not  leave  the 
law  in  a  vague  and  uncertain  state,  be¬ 
cause  wherever  the  country  was  in  a- 
larm  on  account  of  offences  of  this 
sort,  the  culprit  would  certainly  be 
hanged  ;  and  in  other  places  where 
there  was  no  such  common  dread  to 
actuate  them,  the  judges  were  very 
likely  to  remit  the  chief  punishment. 
Why,  this  seemed  to  Mr  Peel  to  be  the 
very  principle  of  sound  law.  It  might 
be  hard  to  say  to  a  man  that  his  ufe 
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should  be  valued  at  a  particular  rate, 
depending  upon  local  or  temporary  ex> 
pediency.  But  this  was  the  very  rea¬ 
soning  upon  which  law  was  founded. 
Ob  vmat  other  ground  could  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  inflict  capital  punishments  ?  It 
was  not  that  they,  in  the  deficiencies 
of  human  nature,  were  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  which  could  only  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  a  tribunal  above — the  exact  de¬ 
gree  of  moral  turpitude  attached  to 
each  particular  offence.  But  while 
mankind  was  constituted  as  they  were, 
having  to  struggle  with  all  th(  imper¬ 
fections  of  their  senses,  this  was  the 
best  mode  which  legislation  could  de¬ 
vise  for  the  preservation  of  civil  order. 
He  would  now  come  to  the  specific 
propositions  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  and  shew  how  far 
he  was  able  to  concur  in  his  views. 
He  would  take  the  divisions  of  the 
Report  in  preference  to  those  in  the 
resolutions.  In  the  Report,  there  were 
four  divisions  of  cases.  The  first  was 
of  the  cases  of  crimes  recommended 
by  the  committee  to  be  left  as  misde¬ 
meanours  at  common  law.  Of  these 
there  had  been  twelve  liable  to  capital 
punishment ;  four  out  of  this  number 
already  repealed,  two  among  them 
being  the  case  of  the  people  called 
Egyptians,  and  depredators  of  West- 
minster-bridge.  He  proposed  to  do 
away  with  the  capital  punishment  in 
the  other  eight.  Most  of  them  were 
crimes  made  capital  by  the  Black  Act 
He  admitted  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  secure  a  better  sanction  for  the  law, 
by  removing  those  penalties  which 
could  hardly  ever  be  enforced.  The 
second  class  consisted  of  offences  of  so 
malignant  a  nature,  that  if  they  actu¬ 
ally  occurred,  nothing  less  than  death 
could  atone  them.  Among  these  was 
the  forcibly  taking  away  a  maid,  wi¬ 
dow,  or  wife.  In  that  the  csmital  pu¬ 
nishment  was  taken  away.  The  next 
case  was  that  of  acknowledging  and 
assisting  in  obtaining  a  fine,  and  reco- 
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very ;  the  next,  helping  in  the  reco¬ 
very  of  stolen  goods ;  the  next,  mali¬ 
ciously  killing  or  wounding  cattle,  an 
offence  of  a  highly  aggravated  cha¬ 
racter,  and  of  very  unfrequent  occur¬ 
rence.  He  thought  the  last  one  pecu¬ 
liarly  well  calculated  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  proposed.  The  malignity  which 
impelled  to  such  a  deed,  no  doubt,  de¬ 
served  death ;  but  it  might  be  better 
to  add  to  the  solemnity  and  efficacy  of 
the  laws  by  repealing  it.  In  the  six¬ 
teen  years,  there  had  been  only  two 
executions  for  this  offence.  It  was  a 
crime  difficult  to  prove— it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  malice  against  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  cattle,  when  it  was  obvious 
that  there  were  many  safe  modes  of 
doing  him  much  more  mischief  open 
to  such  malice.  The  next  case  was 
that  of  cutting  down  trees,  for  which, 
in  sixteen  years,  there  had  been  but 
twoexecutions.  The  punishment  might 
be  changed  to  transportation.  If  of¬ 
fences  should  be  found  to  multiply  in 
consequence,  it  was  only  for  the  House 
to  reconsider  the  question.  The  next 
class  regarded  fraudulent  bankrupts  ; 
the  next,  cutting  down  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers.  There  was  a  pecu¬ 
liar  anomaly  in  the  law.  In  all  the  ca¬ 
nal  bills,  the  cutting  down  of  the  banks 
was  punishable  with  transportation. 
The  former  were  natural,  and  flowed 
through  level  lands ;  the  latter  artifi¬ 
cial,  passing,  at  considerable  eleva¬ 
tions,  over  vallies,  and  subject  to  much 
more  serious  mischief.  At  any  rate, 
the  law  ought  to  be  equal,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  smallest  penalty  ought  not 
to  attach  to  the  highest  degree  of  of¬ 
fence.  The  Bedford  Level  Act  Felo¬ 
nies  were  fit  subjects  for  repeal,  how¬ 
ever  proper  they  might  have  been  at 
thetjme  of  enactment.  Sending  threat¬ 
ening  letters  was  a  case  in  which  the 
law  was  anomalous.  A  man  might 
charge  another  with  the  grossest  offen¬ 
ces,  to  extort  money,  and  it  was  only 
a  transportable  offence,  while  sending 
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directly  for  money,  or  Tenisoo,  offen¬ 
ces  made  capital  by  the  Black  Act, 
yrere  made  punishable  with  death. 
There  could  be  no  reason  for  this,  and 
the  law  should  be  equally  applicable 
to  both.  The  personating  of  Green¬ 
wich  pensioners  was  another  capital 
felony  which  should  be  r^ealed.  Go. 
Temment  ought  to  be  sumciently  cau¬ 
tious  in  money  concerns  to  render  the 

{)unishment  of  death  unnecessary.  The 
ast  case  on  which  he  proposed  alter¬ 
ation,  was  the  cutting  of  serges,  in 
which  the  capital  punishment  should 
be  remitted.  In  acknowledging  and 
proving  a  fine  and  recovery,  making 
false  entries  in  register  books,  and 
helping  to  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods, 
the  penalty  of  death  should  be  remit¬ 
ted.  He  next  came  to  the  case  of  lar¬ 
ceny.  The  stealing  privately  in  shops, 
and  the  stealing  on  navigable  rivers  and 
on  navigable  canals,  he  was  inclined  to 
think,  might  be  properly  the  subject 
of  experiment,  and,  as  to  them,  the 
capital  punishment  might  be  remitted. 
The  most  material  of  all  the  cases  of 
larceny  was  the  stealing  in  the  dwel¬ 
ling-house  to  the  amount  of  40s.,  and 
as  lie  could  not  class  this  with  the 
other  offences  of  the  same  name,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  as  to  this 
there  ought  to  be  any  alteration  of  the 
law.  The  law  of  England  regarded, 
in  a  particular  manner,  the  immunity 
of  a  man’s  house,  and  stated  it  to  be 
his  castle.  The  only  other  class  of 
offences  was  that  of  forgery,  on  which 
he  was  certainly  not  prepared  to  bring 
in  any  bill  to  alter  the  law ;  and  he 
thought  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  laid  too  much  stress  on 
what  he  had  stated  as  the  authority  of 
the  House  on  this  subject ;  for  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  the  bill  to 
which  he  had  alluded  was  rejected  by 
a  majority,  (certainly  not  a  large  one,) 
on  the  question  of  its  being  read  a 
third  time.  With  respect  to  the  steal¬ 
ing  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  he  was 


decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
unwise  lor  the  House  to  fetter  itself 
now  with  any  resolutions.  The  same 
observations  he  would  also  apply  to 
suicide.  These  appeared  to  him  much 
too  important  to  be  thus  incidentally 
disposed  of,  and  were  well  worthy  of 
a  separate  measure. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  expressed  great 
satisfaction  that  the  principles  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  should  have  been  thus 
recognized,  though  he  lamented  that 
every  particular  application  of  them, 
unless  in  unimportant  cases,  had  been 
considered  an  exception.  He  was  de¬ 
termined  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  the  first  proposition.  The 
vote  being  then  put,  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  86  to 
76.  The  question  was  thus  lost  for  the 
time,  though  with  an  understanding  of 
considerable  modifications  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  law  in  another  shape. 

On  the  motion  of  ministers,  a  bill 
was  passed  this  year,  remitting  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  death  on  shop  lifting,  when 
the  articles  stolen  were  under  the 
amount  of  15/. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
the  House  of  Commons  had  under  de¬ 
liberation  some  questions  very  exten¬ 
sively  affecting  the  legal  arrangements 
of  the  country.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  public  station  to  which  such 
an  extent  of  undeputable  duties  were 
attached,  as  that  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  of  England.  The  functions  of 
his  own  peculiar  department  would 
alone  afford  very  ample  employment 
for  one  individual ;  over  and  above 
which  he  has  the  duties  of  one  of  the 
leading  cabinet  ministers,  those  of 
speaker  and  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  of  deciding  alone  on 
all  the  appeals,  which  from  Scotland 
are  so  very  numerous.  Never,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  was  a  judge  better  calculated 
to  decide  with  fidelity  and  with  a 
deep  application  of  the  principles  of 
law,  than  the  present  Chancellor;  but 
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it  is  alleged,  that  the  very  depth,  pa> 
tience,  and,  it  is  added,  wavenng  hesi¬ 
tation  of  his  investigations,  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  that  prompt  decision  and 
dispatch,  the  absence  of  which  forms 
an  evil  of  such  magnitude  in  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  opportunity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  the  subject  some  personal 
discussion  was,  probably,  not  unwel¬ 
come  to  a  certain  class  of  lawyers  and 
statesmen,  to  whom  the  Chancellor 
had  stood  in  somewhat  decided  oppo¬ 
sition  on  a  late  great  occasion,  and 
who,  we  have  understood,  charged  him 
with  a  personal  recollection  of  that 
circumstance.  The  eminent  names  of 
Williams,  Denman,  and  Brougham, 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  could  not 
fail  to  strengthen  this  impression. 

Mr  Williams,  on  the  4th  of  June, 
opened  the  cause.  His  motion  was 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  to  this 
he  did  not  think  any  one  could  object, 
who  saw  how  completely  the  evil  of 
delay  had  been  admitted,  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  plans  by  which  it  had  been 
vainly  attempted  to  remedy  it.  The 
only  measure  actually  taken,  was  the 
appointment  of  a  Vice-Chancellor  in 
1813,  a  most  irregular  step,  and  which 
had  entirely  failed.  Mr  Williams  now 
came  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
subject.  It  had  been  once  said,  by  a 
great  authority  in  this  House,  that 
whenever  a  man  attempts  to  touch  a 
ublic  grievance,  there  is  danger  lest 
e  come  near  persons  of  weight  and 
authority,  who  will  rather  be  exaspe¬ 
rated  by  exposure,  than  thankful  for 
the  opportunity  of  correction,  Mr 
Williams  knew  that,  like  all  others, 
he  must  incur  this  peril ;  and  he  there¬ 
fore  begged  to  be  allowed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  clear  his  way.  In 
making  the  observations  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  offer,  he  should  not  for¬ 
get  his  inferior  situation,  and  the  emi¬ 
nent  rank  of  thedistinguished  and  high¬ 
ly  gifted  person  to  whom  he  must 
principally  reply.  He  should  not  for¬ 


get  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  that 
rofession,  of  which  the  noble  lord 
ad  been,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  at  the  head.  He  should  not 
forget  that  he  exercised  a  power  al¬ 
most  as  absolute  as  that  of  any  of  the 
potentates  who  had  lately  figured  at 
Congress,  and  that  the  tenure  of  his 
office  was,  probably,  much  more  se¬ 
cure  than  that  of  any  of  them.  He 
should  not  forget  that  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  man  far  advanced  in  age — of 
legal  acquisition  never  surpassed,  and, 
probably,  never  equalled  ;  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  information  prepared  to  meet 
any  subject, — with  a  memory  that  ne¬ 
ver  failed,  and  an  experience  that  had 
rarely  been  exceeded.  Unfortunately, 
those  high  qualities  stood  combined 
with  one  defect,  which  destroyed  and 
defeated  almost  all  their  usefulness—- 
with  a  degree  of  learned  doubtfulness 
— that  dubitandi  patientia  described 
by  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  on  Phi¬ 
losophic  Character,  as  the  faculty, 
which,  in  its  first  operation,  disposed 
the  mind  for  inquiry,  but  which,  in¬ 
dulged  too  far,  degenerated  into  habit, 
into  weakness,  and  even  into  vice 
unfortunately,  those  great  and  estima¬ 
ble  talents  were  joined  to  a  degree  of 
undecisiveness  and  over  caution,  which 
neutralized,  and  he  might  almost  say, 
annihilated,  the  high  advantages  which 
should  have  resulted  from  them.  The 
speaker  then  began  a  general  view  of 
the  state  of  the  Chancellor’s  Court. 
One  hundred  and  forty-one  causes 
were  given  (as  the  number  in  arrear) 
before  the  Chancellor,  at  the  time  of 
creating  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court, 
in  1813.  The  number  of  exceptions, 
and  farther  directions  in  arrear,  was 
61  ;  the  pleas  and  demurrers  were  16  ; 
the  rehearings  and  appeals,  41.  Nine 
years  after,  referring  to  the  same  ac¬ 
count,  it  appeared  that  (the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Court  all  the  while  work¬ 
ing)  the  arrear  of  business,  instead  of 
diminishing,  had  gone  on  to  accumu- 
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late ;  the  cauiea  in  arrear  were  161 ; 
the  exceptions,  and  farther  directions, 
141 ;  the  pleas  and  demurrers,  15 ; 
and  the  rehearings  and  appeals,  (in 
1817.)  101.  He  (Mr  Williams) had 
DOW  an  account  of  the  state  of  busi* 
ness  in  Chancery  at  the  present  time, 
and  he  found  that  the  rehearings  and 
appeals  only  in  arrear,  were  135  in 
number,  being  a  trifle  less  than  the 
whole  arrear  of  causes  existing  at  the 
time  when  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court 
was  instituted.  The  truth  was,  that 
since  the  creation  of  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Court,  suitors  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor,  but  in  the  way  of  rehearing  an 
appeal.  And  it  was  worth  while  to 
observe  that,  whereas,  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  last  year,  credit  had  been  given 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  having, 
between  the  years  1813  and  1821,  ac¬ 
tually  disposed,  in  the  way  of  business, 
of  157  appeals,  the  fact  really  was, 
that,  of  the  157  appeals  so  disposed 
of,  83  had  been  merely  struck  out  of 
the  paper,  leaving  the  number  actual¬ 
ly  heard  and  decided— not  157i  but 
74.  Mr  Williams  could  not  too 
strongly  press  upon  the  recollection  of 
the  House,  that  the  great  original  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
now  regularly  sent  to  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor.  Since  that  desperate  institution 
— the  institution  of  the  Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Court— the  subject  was  actually 
deprived  of  his  right — of  his  right  to 
the  opinion  of  the  first  law  authority 
in  the  kingdom,  unless  he  purchased 
that  opinion  at  the  expense  of  double 
delay,  and  double  costs.  Mr  Williams 
then  proceeded  to  shew,  by  individual 
cases,  the  delays  to  which  suitors  in 
Chancery  were  exposed.  He  would 
take  all  the  instances  from  one  House, 
and  he  produced  several,  of  cases  which 
had  been  dragged  on  from  1812  to 
1821,  In  the  case  of  Ware  and  Hare- 
wood,  the  following  letfer  had  been 
written  Ware  and  Harewood.— 


My  Lord,  Mv  clients  have  reason  to 
complain  of  the  injury  they  suffer  by 
their  causes  not  keeping  their  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  bead  of  your  Lordship’s 
paper.  Those  causes  have  been  seven 
years  waiting  for  judgment ;  they  were 
at  the  top  of  your  Lordship’s  paper 
two  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  I  wish 
they  could  remain  there  until  they  are 
decided ; — 10,000/.  is  locked  up,  my 
Lord,  in  Court,  until  these  causes  are 
settled.  It  is  painful  for  me  to  add, 
that  1  have  learned  that  the  infant  for 
whose  benefit  the  original  suit  in  these 
causes  was  instituted  twenty  years  ago, 
has  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
his  affairs  ;  and  I  have  to  contend,  in 
all  delays  now,  against  the  bitter  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  relations.”  The  Chancel¬ 
lor,  upon  receiving  this  letter,  had 
given  directions  to  have  the  case  rein¬ 
serted  in  its  former  place ;  had  brought 
it  on  speedily  for  hearing,  and  had 
even  had  repeated  conversations  with 
the  deponent  in  his  private  room. 
What  must  be  the  sense  of  that  great, 
eminent,  and  powerful  magistrate,  as 
to  the  justice  due  to  the  parties,  that 
he  should  endure  the  writing  of  a 
letter  to  him  in  term  upon  a  case  de¬ 
pending — that  he  should  endure,  in 
any  man,  the  audacity  of  writing  to 
him,  the  highest  magistrate  and  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  state,  to  importune  him  for 
nis  particular  and  partial  attention  to 
the  case  of  one  suitor  in  a  cause ! 

With  regard  to  other  equity  courts, 
to  which  the  subject  could  have  re¬ 
course,  Mr  Williams  observed,  that  in 
the  Exchequer,  the  health  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  was  impaired,  and  the  se¬ 
nior  baron,  a  most  respectable  and  able 
man,  was  81  years  old  ;  of  Baron 
Garrow,  no  one  could  say  that  his 
Jbrte  lay  in  equity.  With  regard  to 
the  rolls,  no  one  could  speak  too  highly 
of  the  late  Sir  W.  Grant ;  but  since  his 
time,  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  efficient  business  of  the  Court ;  the 
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causes  amounting,  according  to  some, 
only  to  a  fourth, — according  to  others, 
a  tenth  of  what  they  had  then  been. 
He  next  directed  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  jurisdiction  of  appeals, 
which  formed  a  joint  ground  for  go* 
ing  into  the  inquiry  sought  by  his  mo¬ 
tion.  He  began  with  the  case  of 
Scotch  appeals,  of  which  it  appeared 
that  there  were,  between  1813  and 
1823,  the  following  numbers  : — 291 
heard  ;  145  affirmed  ;  62  reversed  ; 
80  remitted  to  the  Courts  for  consider¬ 
ation  on  fresh  facts ;  2  altered.  He 
concluded  with  moving,  that  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  the  arrears  of  cases  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  appellant  jurisdic¬ 
tions  ;  and  also  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  arrears,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  House. 

The  Attorney-General  was  surpri¬ 
sed  that  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend  should,  after  the  promises  at  the 
beginning  of  his  speech,  have  rested 
his  case  almost  entirely  on  a  personal 
attack  against  the  chief  magistrate  and 
justice  in  the  land.  He  would  prove 
to  the  House,  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  motion — that  there  was  no  ar- 
rear  of  business  of  the  nature  described 
by  his  honourable  friend,  and  that  the 
erection  of  theVice-Chancellor’s  Court 
had  not  caused  an  accumulation  of 
business.  That  there  was  an  increase 
of  business,  he  admitted,  because  there 
was  an  increase  of  population,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  wealth,  and  a  consequent  in¬ 
crease  of  litigation.  How  stood  the 
fact  ?  Lord  Harwicke,  in  10  years, 
had  decided  on  484  lunatic  petitions. 
The  present  Lord  Chancellor,  in  10 
years,  had  decided  4450  lunatic  peti¬ 
tions.  Were  these  to  be  considered 
matters  of  course  ?  (Mr  Williams  said 
they  would  become  so. )  His  honour¬ 
able  friend  thought  that  lunatic  peti¬ 
tions  might  become  matters  of  course. 
If  that  were  really  his  opinion,  he 
could  know  little  of  the  subject  of  lu¬ 


nacy,  which  involved  some  of  the  most 
intricate  considerations  of  law,  and,  as 
he  was  reminded  by  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend  near  him,  were  the  more 
scrupulously  attended  to  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  because,  in  those  cases,  there 
was  no  appeal  from  his  judgment.  He 
was  somewhat  surprised  that  his  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  friend  had  never 
once  adverted  to  the  subject  of  bank¬ 
rupt  petitions.  Some  of  these  were 
decided  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  but 
all  those  which  were  of  importance, 
were  heard  and  decided  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  In  the  year  1820,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  heard  136  bankrupt 
petitions,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor 
366.  In  1821,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
heard  163,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor 
449.  Up  to  Easter  Term,  1823,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  heard  164,  and  the 
Vice-Chancellor  465.  From  the  year 
1813  to  the  present  period,  5820 
bankrupt  petitions  had  been  disposed 
of,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  had 
been  heard  before  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor.  The  speaker  defended  the  utility 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court.  Since 
its  establishment,  2832  causes  had 
been  heard  in  it.  Did  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend  mean  to  say,  that 
all  these  had  been  heard  again  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  a  mere  stepping-stone 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?  That  the 
number  of  appeals  had  increased,  was 
quite  true ;  but  the  cause  was,  that 
the  business  had  increased.  Was  it  no 
relief  to  the  suitors,  that  nearly  3000 
causes  had  been  heard  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  since  1813,  which  could  not 
have  been  heard  by  any  other  means  f 
It  was  not  for  him  to  panegyrize  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  who  had  been 
spoken  of ;  that  would  be  equally  use¬ 
less  and  unnecessary  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion  ;  but  he  would  say,  that  no  man 
could  have  proceeded  with  more  dis- 
atch  than  he  bad  done.  He  had 
eard,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  1350 
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exceptions,  and  further  directions ; 
475  pleas  and  demurrers,  2987  peti¬ 
tions,  and  16,000  motions.  The  House 
would  not  say  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  been  idle,  when  they  learnt,  that 
for  the  last  ten  years,  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  had,  upon  an  average,  disposed  of 
150  bankrupt  petitions,  250  lunatic 
petitions,  560  motions,  450  cause  pe¬ 
titions,  and  47  causes  and  appeals.  The 
Attorney- General  then  went  over  the 
cases  specified  by  Mr  Williams,  to 
shew  that  the  delay  had  arisen  from 
unavoidable  circumstances.  In  the 
case  of  W  are  and  Harewood,  he  had 
no  doubt  the  regular  course  had  been 
taken.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
wanted  no  justification — no  man  could 
impeach  the  integrity  with  which  he 
discharged  his  important  office ;  (hear 
from  the  opposition ;)  and  this  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  ever  heard  it  in¬ 
sinuated  that  his  Lordship’s  conduct, 
in  or  out  of  Court,  was  open  to  dis¬ 
trust.  The  inquiry  into  Scotch  ap¬ 
peals  was  going  on  in  the  Upper  House, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  pro- 
er  place  for  it.  On  this  account,  and 
ecause  there  appeared  no  delay  in 
Chancery  beyond  what  might  fairly 
be  expected,  be  objected  to  the  mo¬ 
tion,  as  unnecessary. 

Mr  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion,  particularly  urging 
the  necessity,  on  such  occasions,  of 
disregarding  all  personal  considera¬ 
tions.  He  admitted  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  filled  a  very  high  and  a 
very  important  situation  ;  but  if  it 
were  to  be  said,  when  a  motion  of  im¬ 
mense  importance  was  brought  for¬ 
ward, — “  Oh,  this  nearly  relates  to  a 
person  of  great  rank  and  considera¬ 
tion,  you  cannot  touch  upon  his  con¬ 
duct  without  betraying  an  invidious 
feeling,  and  therefore  you  must  for¬ 
bear  uom  introducing  the  subject” — 
there  would  be  an  end,  at  once,  of  all 
inquiry  into  abuses.  In  the  committee 
of  1811,  he  himself  bad  been  allowed 


to  state  the  arrear  ;  but  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  expound  the  cause,  the 
three  masters  in  Chancery,  who  bad 
never  attended  before,  came  down  and 
said, — **  You  must  proceed  no  farther 
— you  must  not  accuse  the  Lord 
Chancellor.”  He  heard  at  the  time, 
and  heard  it  from  good  authority,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  declared,  **  if  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  delay 
were  conceded  by  the  House,  he  would 
give  up  the  seals.”  On  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  result  of  a  motion  made 
by  himself  on  the  subject,  a  friend  had 
observed,  “  Why  should  you  be  sur¬ 
prised  ?  You  know  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  is  the  individual  who  keeps  the 
whole  government  together.  If  he  is 
molested,  he  will  give  up  the  seals  ; 
and  there  is  an  end  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.”  The  aggregate  mass  of  misery 
which  was  thus  inflicted,  demanded 
the  interference  of  Parliament. 

The  House  at  this  point  being  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  following  day,  (5th 
June,)  Mr  Denman  on  that  night 
opened  the  debate.  He  defended  Mr 
Williams  from  the  charge  of  having 
made  a  personal  attack.  Nothing  was 
more  remarkable  in  his  able  speech, 
than  the  temper  and  moderation  of  his 
statement ;  there  never  was  an  instance 
where  so  heavy  a  mass  of  grievances 
had  been  brought  forward  with  so 
little  imputation,  either  upon  the  no¬ 
ble  and  learned  Lord,  or  upon  any 
other  individual.  In  his  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  clear  case  for  inquiry 
made  out ;  and  what  question,  then, 
could  be  more  important  ?  The  state 
of  things  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  unfortunate — was  notorious — it 
prevailed — and  had  prevailed  for  years. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  gentleman  who  heard  him  who  was 
not  some  way  or  other  a  party  to  some 
suit  or  other  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  ?  Some  possibly  were  parties  as 
representatives,  as  executors,  or  trus¬ 
tees  }  others,  less  fortunate,  were  par- 
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ties  where  their  own  interests  were  di> 
rectl^  concerned,  and  there  they  mi^ht 
remain,  their  case  hung  up  for  nine 
^ears,  without  any  chance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  possession  of  their  rights,  though 
the  fact  of  right  might  have  been  long 
before  decided.  There  was  hardly  a 
family  in  the  kingdom  who  were  not 
in  the  daily  habit  of  intercourse  with 
that  court— many  families  depending 
^on  it  for  their  support  and  comfort. 
There  was  scarcely  a  man  who  heard 
him,  who,  when  taking  leave  of  this 
world  for  ever,  would  not  leave  his 
family  in  some  degree  subject  to  the 
power  and  authority  of  that  court. 
The  due  and  diligent  exercise  of  its 
power  was  therefore  a  case  deeply  af¬ 
fecting  every  man  of  fortune  in  the 
kingdom— 'his  connections— his  rela¬ 
tives — his  children — his  property.  Mr 
Denman  commented  strongly  on  the 
case  of  Ware  and  Harewood,  and  com¬ 
pared  it  to  the  play  of  Shakespeare, 
where  a  person  was  born  in  the  first 
act,  and  appeared  before  the  close  of 
the  drama  in  a  state  of  maturity.  What 
must  be  the  feelings  of  the  Judge,  af¬ 
ter  so  frightful  a  history  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  delay  as  this,  (of  delay 
ending,  as  delay  often  did,  in  indecent 
and  suspicious  precipitation,  1  after  see¬ 
ing  the  ghostly  forms  of  the  suitors 
moving  daily  about  that  court,  wasted, 
heart-wearied,  heart-broken,  the  more 
cruelly  afflicted,  perhaps,  because  they 
knew  that  finally  the  justice  which 
they  were  entitled  to  at  once,  would 
be  done  to  them !  The  fact,  and  the 
material  fact  was,  the  number  of  causes, 
heard  and  undetermined,  was  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been.  It  was  said 
there  was  a  great  increase  of  litiga¬ 
tion,  from  the  increase  of  population 
and  wealth— Now,  he  was  told  this 
was  not  the  fact ;  and,  if  he  were  to 
judge  by  the  common  law  courts,  he 
should  say  there  was  no  such  increase. 
There  were  certainly  a  greats  number 
of  papers,  but  they  stood  over  from 


rear  to  year  till  they  became  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  ground  ;  in  Chancery  they 
were  like  the  Rowleian  MSS.,  or  any 
other  papers  studiously  coloured  to 
imitate  age,  with  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  refreshers  from  time  to  time, 
while  the  counsel  never  thought  of 
looking  at  their  briefs,  as  they  were 
quite  sure  they  would  not  come  to  be 
heard.  He  stated  the  case  of  a  sum 
of  money  which  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Chancellor  to  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  bankers  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  endless  delays,  these  bankers 
failed,  and  the  dividend  received  from 
them  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
other  bankers,  these  bankers,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  farther  delays,  also  failed. 
In  the  Portsmouth  cause,  he  believed 
that  eight  years  might  have  been  saved. 
In  1814,almost  any  judge  in  the  world, 
but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  would  have 
been  satisfied  to  issue  his  writ,  de  lu- 
natico  inquirendo.  The  fact  of  the 
marriage  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
was  entrapped  into,  under  circum¬ 
stances  so  disgraceful,  so  productive 
of  crime,  would,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  have  excited  suspicion,  if  not 
a  desire  in  the  learned  Judge,  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  him  his  protection,  which  might 
have  saved  him  eight  years  of  buffer¬ 
ings,  under  which  the  wonder  was  that 
he  had  not  died,  and  the  country  wbuld 
not  have  held  out  to  the  world  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  crime  more  revolting  than  any 
other  nation  could  furnish.  He  did  not 
wish  to  make  any  vulgar  objections  to 
the  doubting  mind  of  the  Chancellor, 
nor  was  he  sure  that  mind  was  very 
doubting.  A.t  least,  as  far  as  he  had 
observed,  that  noble  person’s  first  im¬ 
pressions  were  correct,  (in  his  humble 
opinion,)  and  what  was  a  better  con¬ 
firmation,  they  generally,  after  all  de¬ 
lays,  were  his  last  impressions.  He 
(Mr Denman)  had  besides  found  points 
of  law  decided  by  the  learned  Lord 
promptly  and  unhesitatingly,  if  not  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery, in  other  places. 
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On  one  subject,  which  had  formed  the  not  the  same  identical  causes  at  the 
matter  of  a  lone  debate  in  that  House  present;  and  the  argument  was  a  bad 
— the  power  of  the  King  to  strike  the  one,  because  it  was  grounded  on  an 
Queen's  name  from  the  Liturgy — ^he  assumed  identity,  where  it  was  but  a 
had  at  once  declared  himself  to  be  succession.  His  honourable  and  learn* 
without  any  doubt,  though  he  did  not  ed  friend  had  disclaimed  all  personal 
supply  any  reason  for  his  confidence,  imputation  on  the  Lord  Chancellor ; 
On  such  a  matter,  considering  the  re-  but  it  was  in  such  a  case  impossible  to 
lation  in  which  he  had  stood  to  the  separate  the  person  from  the  system, 
illustrious  person  whose  rights  were  at  The  charge  of  delay  was  not  more 
stake,  it  might  have  been  thought  he  de  re  than  in  pertoriam.  If  unneces. 
would  have  doubted,  though  he  had  sary  delay  was  shewn  to  exist,  the 
never  doubted  before.  When,  in  the  person  who  caused  it  could  not  escape 
proceedings  against  her  late  Majesty,  blame.  Another  topic  was  a  personal 
It  was  contended  that  she  should  have  imputation  which  was  made,  not  by 
had  the  same  privileges  as  any  subject  words,  but  by  necessary  implication, 
accused  of  high  treason,  he  had  no  against  the  Chancellor.  Certain  cases 
doubt  that  she  should  not — when  she  were  referred  to ;  but  he  most  say, 
wished  to  have  particulars  of  the  atro-  that  if  they  were  connected  with  a 
cious  accusations  against  her,  he  had  personal  imputation  on  the  Lord  Chan- 
no  doubt  she  should  not !— No  ;  nei-  cellor,  it  was  a  foul  and  scandalous  li- 
ther  time,  places,  nor  persons,  were  to  bel.  One  «f  those  cases  was  that  of 
be  specified,  and  she  was  thrown  on  Wareand  Harewood,  in  whichhe(Mr 
the  wide  sea  of  accusation,  exposed  to  W. )  had  been  a  counsel ;  and  it  was 
all  the  storms  of  calumny,  with  no  said,  that  in  tRat  case  the  Chancellor 
means  of  rebutting  the  atrocious  had  pronounced  a  collusive  and  sur¬ 
charges  with  which  it  was  attempted  reptitious  decree.  To  whoever  made 
to  run  her  down  before  trial.  such  a  charge  he  at  once  would  say, 

Mr  Courtenay  enforced  the  argu-  0!  impudenlusime!  That  was  a  case 
ments  of  the  Attorney-General,  while  which  involved  a  most  difficult  and 
Mr  Abercromby  supported  the  neces-  important  question — Lords  Mansfield 
aity  of  inquiry.  and  Ellenborough  had  differed  on  the 

Mr  Wetherell  conceived,  that  in  subject.  The  Chancellor  had  great 
however  able  and  lively  a  manner  the  cause  of  deliberation  ;  but  it  was  too 
honourable  gentleman  had  supported  much  to  make  it  a  matter  of  accusa- 
his  motion,  he  had  failed  in  demon-  tion  against  him,  that  the  parties  had 
strating  the  necessity  of  granting  a  undergone  the  mortality  of  death.  The 
committee.  He  would  assert  the  fact,  honourable  member  then  went  over  the 
that  there  were  no  arrears  of  business  cases  quoted  by  Mr  Denman,  to  shew 
in  the  Rolls,  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  their  difficulty  and  complexity.  The 
Court,  or  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  want  of  expedition  was  amply  com- 
The  number  of  causes  depending  at  pensated  by  the  patientia  deii^andu 
different  times  had  been  adduced  as  a  and  a  man,  on  whose  single  shoulders 
proof  of  delay ;  and  because  a  certain  rested  such  important  responsibility, 
number  was  found  at  one  period  on  might  well  pause  before  he  gave  deci- 
the  paper,  and  a  certain  number  at  sions  on  which  depended  such  exten- 
another,  it  was  taken  that  the  charge  sive  interests,  such  mighty  masses  of 
was  proved ;  but  nothing  was  more  property.  The  nerves  of  that  man 
fallaaous.  The  causes  which  were  must  indeed  be  uncommonly  strong, 
found  entered  three  years  ago  were  who  could  rescue  himself  from  the 
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anxiety  necetMiilT  consequent  on  such 
a  situation,  and  who  could  unprepared 
precipitate  himself  on  judgment. 

After  a  short  speech  from  Mr  Scar> 
lett  in  defence  of  the  committee,  the 
debate  was  about  to  close,  when  Mr 
Brougham  rose,  and  notwithstanding 
the  impatience  of  the  House,  easily 
obtained  a  hearing.  The  subject  had 
been  discussed  with  great  ability,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  it,  nothing  had  been 
said  unless  by  professional  gentlemen. 
He  had  heard  much  from  the  artists— 
from  those  who  practised  the  profes¬ 
sion — he  desired  to  hear  something 
from  those  who  had  been  the  objects 
on  which  those  artists  had  exercised 
their  powers.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
was  admitted  to  be  a  court  of  pain  and 
peril,  of  torture  and  of  suffering,  and 
(though  it  was  only  vested  with  civil 
jurisdiction)  of  mortal  death.  He 
should  like  to  call  before  the  House — 
not  those  who  had  suffered  so  much 
as  to  be  classed  with  the  last  of  these, 
but  only  those  who  had  endured  the 
lesser  evils — ^those  whose  pains  had  not 
terminated  their  mortal  career,but  who 
were  now  living  specimens  of  the  de¬ 
lays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Hor¬ 
rible  idea !  What  a  picture  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  of  exhaustion,  of  weariness  of  life, 
would  then  be  exhibited  !  He  should 
only  require  to  look  at  them ;  he  would 
not  have  one  among  them  attempt  to 
raise  his  feeble  voice  to  detail  his  mi¬ 
series.  A  committee  was  required,  but 
it  was  said,  “  No,  you  may  make 
speeches — both  the  court  and  the  suit¬ 
ors  may  be  attacked  and  defended — 
we  will  grant  this,  but  one  thing  we 
will  not  grant,  though  your  case  may 
be  strong— though  your  arguments 
may  be  irresistible — we  will  not  grant 
an  inquiry  by  evidence  given  before  a 
committee.”  The  opposition  came 
from  friends,  from  those  who  were 
peculiarly  tender  and  delicate  towards 
the  Lord  Chancellor — from  those  who 
would  not  look  into  any  abuses — nay, 


who  even  denied  the  existence  of  those 
abuses  which  were  so  well  known  in 
the  days  of  Dean  Swift,  that  he  had 
made  Gulliver  describe  his  father  as 
being  ruined  by  a  Chancery  suit,  de¬ 
termined  in  his  favour,  after  his  costs 
had  been  decreed  him.  This  motion 
had  been  attempted  to  be  spoken  of 
as  an  attack  upon  the  Chancellor. 
Nothing  could  more  inoffensive  to 
him,  and  nothing  more  injurious  than 
the  line  of  debate  adopted  by  his  pre¬ 
tended  friends.  By  their  argument  it 
was  insinuated,  that  a  party  who  should 
trust  his  cause  to  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Lincoln  would  immediately  lose 
it,  in  consequence  of  that  gentleman's 
motion  in  the  House.  Was  this  to  be 
credited  i  Was  it  possible  ?  Did  it  even 
verge  on  possibility  ?  The  attempt  at 
defence  made  by  the  Attorney- General 
caused  him  to  appear  in  almost  as  bad 
a  plight  as  a  suitor  of  the  court.  Dis¬ 
traction  appeared  in  his  argument,  and 
he  used  the  weapons  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion  with  such  effect,  that  in  his  cooler 
moments  he  would  look  with  the  great¬ 
est  regret  on  what  he  had  so  unfortu¬ 
nately  done.  If  Mr  Brougham  were 
disposed  to  send  the  Chancellor  stained 
both  as  a  man  and  a  lawyer  from  that 
House ;  if  his  conduct  should  ever  de¬ 
serve  such  a  visitation,  he  should  not 
shrink  from  doing  so,  and  he  did  not 
^lieve  that  his  honourable  friend  Mr 
Wetherell  would  fear  it  more  than 
himself ;  and  he  therefore  wondered 
much  when  that  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman  declared  that  he  had  re¬ 
fused  to  state  a  petition,  because  he 
considered  it  a  calumnious  and  scan¬ 
dalous  attack  on  the  character  of  the 
Chancellor.  That  honourable  member 
was  incapable  of  refusing  to  state  any¬ 
thing  required  by  his  client  on  such  a 
ground.  Indeed,  in  such  a  case,  he  had 
no  right  to  exercise  any  such  discre¬ 
tion,  for  an  advocate,  in  Mr  Brougham's 
opinion,  was  bound  to  state  everything 
which  his  instructions  contained,  whe- 
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ther  against  judge  or  party,  unless  it 
would  injure  the  cause  of  his  client. 
This  was  and  ought  to  be  the  rule  of 
the  legal  profession,  for  without  it 
justice  would  never  be  attained.  But 
though  he  was  aware  that  few  solici¬ 
tors  could  be  found  to  come  forward, 
unless  at  the  desire  of  Parliament,  he 
was  far  from  attributing  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  and  so  was  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend,  a  disposition  to  visit 
them  with  severity  upon  that  account. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt,  that  if  there 
was  one  man  in  the  court  to  whom, 
from  delicacy  of  mind,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  would  be  more  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  his  attention  than  another,  it 
would  be  the  very  man  who  had  given 
such  information  as  might  be  supposed 
to  militate  against  him  on  the  morrow 
of  the  day  in  which  he  had  communi¬ 
cated  that  information.  But  were  the 
clients  and  suitors  aware  of  that  i  No. 
And  what  would  the  public  apprehend 
from  the  employment  of  an  attorney 
who  had  given  such  information  re¬ 
specting  the  court  in  which  he  was 
practising  ?  The  way  for  the  House 
to  proceed  was,  to  adopt  an  inquiry, 
and  then  they  would  have  such  a  body 
of  witnesses  as  nothing  could  with¬ 
stand. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Solici¬ 
tor-General,  and  from  Mr  Canning, 
the  House  divided,  when  the  motion 
for  a  committee  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  174  to  89. 

The  plan  for  remedying  the  evil 
arising  from  the  crowd  and  the  delay 
of  appeals,  was  meantime  proceeding 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  According  to 
a  principle  of  the  British  Constitution, 
the  wisdom  of  which  may  admit  of 
some  question,  the  House  of  Lords  is 
fixed  as  an  appeal  court  from  all  the 
tribunals  in  the  three  kingdoms.  A 
few  cases  accordingly  come  from  each ; 
but  that  great  mass  which  presses  on 
the  time  of  the  House,  and  obstructs 
the  legal  proceedings  of  the  country, 


is  derived  from  Scotland.  In  point  of 
fact,  every  Scottish  case  which  can  af¬ 
ford  the  expense  is  invariably  appealed. 
On  this  important  point,  the  question 
arises.  What  blemish  is  there  in  the 
Scottish  administration  of  law,  or  is 
there  any,  which  renders  the  subjects 
of  Scotland  less  satisfied  with  its  de¬ 
cisions  than  those  of  the  other  two 
kingdoms  ?  It  is  here  to  be  observed, 
that  although  it  be  the  whole  House 
which  constitutionally  and  nominally 
decides  upon  these  appeals,  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  a  court  of  Justice,  consists 
really  and  effectively  of  one  man.  That 
man  usually  is,  and  for  some  years 
back  has  pre-eminently  been,  a  lawyer 
of  the  first  rank ;  but  besides  being 
only  one,  he  is  a  man  not  bred  to 
Scotch  law,  and  who  never  practised 
at  a  Scotch  court ;  and  yet  being 
such,  he  has  power  to  reverse  the  de¬ 
cision  of  fifteen  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
that  law.  The  present  Chancellor,  we 
believe,  with  that  care  and  conscien¬ 
tiousness  which  distinguish  all  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  has  made  Scotch  law  his  very 
peculiar  study ;  but  it  has  been  un¬ 
derstood,  that  on  some  important  points, 
connected  with  landed  property  and 
succession,  he  has  been  led  to  form 
different  views  from  those  which  pre¬ 
vail  generally  in  the  Scotch  courts. 
We  cannot  boast  such  a  professional 
knowledge,  as  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  the  discrepancy  ;  but  from  this, 
or  other  causes,  it  does  arise,  that  in 
every  case  of  appeal,  there  is  a  very 
fair  chance  of  reversal.  Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  and  is  stated  here  with  some 
hesitation,  whether  there  might  not  be 
a  disposition  to  support,  if  possible, 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  below.  The 
object  of  the  constitution,  in  admit¬ 
ting  this  general  appeal  to  the  Lords, 
could  never  be  to  obtain  from  them  a 
more  profound  legal  opinion.  This 
may  happen  in  an  individual  instance, 
but  the  chances  are  against  it.  The 
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object  must  hive  been>  to  guard  against 
gross  carelessness  and  bad  faith ;  and 
where  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
these,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  disposition  to 
support  their  decisions,  and  to  save 
those  countless  evils,  which  arise  from 
the  system  of  habitual  appeal. 

On  the  26th  June,  Lord  Liverpool, 
in  moving  the  order  of  the  day  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  report  on 
the  appellate  jurisdiction,  expressed 
the  general  views  which  he  entertained 
on  the  subject.  The  appeals  from 
England,  were  annually  five,  from  Ire¬ 
land  eight  or  nine,  and  from  Scotland 
forty.  In  addition  to  this  numerical 
extent  from  Scotland,  the  time  which 
the  Scotch  appeals  occupied,  was  also 
much  greater  than  from  any  other  part 
of  thekingdom.  The  state  of  the  case 
was  this — (whatever  might  be  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  it)— the  whole  of  the  grie¬ 
vance  was  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
from  Scotland.  If  they  came  only  in 
proportion  to  the  judicial  business  from 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  the  business 
in  that  House  could  easily  be  kept 
within  proper  bounds,  and  the  effect 
would  be  very  great  in  other  courts, 
particularly  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
from  which  the  distinguished  indivi¬ 
dual  who  presides  in  that  Court,  was 
withdrawn,  to  attend  to  the  duties 
which  grew  out  of  these  appeals.  The 
new  question  which  occurred  to  every 
man,  and  which  naturally  presented 
itself  to  every  mind,  was  this — would 
it  be  possible  to  remove  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  Scotch  causes  ?  If  that 
were  practicable,  and  conceived  to  be 
advisable,  it  would  at  once  remove  all 
the  difficulties  which  they  now  labour¬ 
ed  under.  And  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating  his  opinion,  (not  meaning 
to  say  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,)  that  with  respect  to  re¬ 
moving  the  appeals  from  Scotland,  he 
saw  no  objection  to  the  principle,  but 
very  strong  and  forcible  reasons  in  fa¬ 


vour  of  it.  What  were  the  cases  in 
which  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
decide  in  the  dernier  resort  ?  They  were 
called  on  to  decide  on  Scotch  law,  of 
which,  as  English  lawyers,  they  knew 
nothing  ;  the  Scotch  law  being  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  law  of  England,  as 
that  of  any  foreign  country.  He  knew 
that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on 
the  woolsack,  with  the  accumulated 
experience  of  thirty  years,  had  admi¬ 
nistered  that  law  as  much  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  as 
he  did  that  branch  of  the  English  law 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of 
England.  But  with  the  exception  of 
that  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  ano¬ 
ther  noble  and  learned  Lord  not  now 
present,  (Lord  Redesdale,)  and  two 
or  three  individuals  at  the  bar,  who 
had  made  it  their  peculiar  study,  the 
whole  of  the  bar  and  the  bench  of  the 
judges  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  law  of  Scotland.  Looking,  then, 
at  this,  he  would  say,  that  the  most 
simple  remedy  would  be,  to  relieve  the 
House  from  the  Scotch  appeals,  and 
appoint  a  special  jurisdiction  for  the 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  great  advantage  might 
arise  from  simplifying  the  Scotch  law, 
and  adopting,  in  many  cases,  real,  in¬ 
stead  of  written  pleadings,  according 
to  the  practice  in  England.  His  first 
proposal  was,  to  appoint  a  commission 
thoroughly  to  investigate  this  subject. 
The  immediate  object,  however,  was, 
to  relieve  the  House  from  the  load  of 
business  which  actually  pressed  upon 
it.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  that 
it  should  sit  five  days  in  the  week,  in¬ 
stead  of  three,  requiring  the  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  of  three  peers  daily, 
which  would  not  require  more  than 
one  day  of  each  peer  during  the  ses¬ 
sion,  with  liberty  to  employ  a  substi¬ 
tute.  He  proposed  also  to  relieve  the 
Chancellor,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
deputy-speaker,  who  need  not  be  a 
member  of  the  House,  but  might  have 
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the  power  of  ipeaking  in  it  without 
voting. 

Lord  Rosslyn  supported  the  views 
of  Lord  Liverpool ;  but  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  objected  decidedly  to  the  House 
being  guided  by  the  opinion  of  one 
who  was  not  a  member.  The  oblinng 
Lords  to  attend,  and  to  come  up  from 
the  country  to  attend  on  debates  of 
which  they  understood  nothing,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  one  of  the  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  farces  that  ever  was  acted. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  be¬ 
ing  moved  on  the  £^h  June,  Earl 
Grosvenor  expressed  nearly  similar 
sentiments.  Lord  Erskine  conceived, 
that  the  present  law  commission,  with 
the  faithful  and  intelligent  aid  which 
they  would  receive  from  the  Scotch 
judges,  would  be  sufficient  to  do  away 
all  the  burden  arising  from  appeals. 
He  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  judicial  business  of 
the  House  was  conducted  by  his  no¬ 
ble  and  learned  friend  on  the  wool¬ 
sack,  assisted  by  another  noble  and 
learned  friend,  (Lord  Redesdale,)  that 
he  professed  he  could  see  no  remedy 
for  the  evil,  but  impounding  him  in 
that  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  now  rose, 
and  began  with  a  defence  of  his  own 
mode  of  administering  law,  in  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  the  taunts  which  had 
been  thrown  out  in  another  place. 
The  time  was  fast  approaching,  when 
his  natural  life  must  terminate,  and 
for  his  judicial  life,  it  had  already  been 
too  long ;  but  when  the  termination 
of  bis  natural  life  did  arrive,  that  de- 
ree  of  caution,  which  was  called 
oubt  and  hesitation,  would  be  his 
greatest  comfort.  If  their  Lordships 
would  compare  his  conduct  as  a  judge, 
during  the  twenty  years  which  he  had 
tat  on  the  judicial  bench,  with  the 
conduct  of  any  of  his  illustrious  pre¬ 
decessors — (and  he  did  not  fear  the 
comparison  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  in- 
vited  it) — he  was  sure  that  the  com¬ 


parison  would  not  turn  out  to  hit  dis¬ 
credit.  On  that  account,  he  could  not 
but  feel  indignation  when  he  heard 
the  language  in  which  his  conduct  had 
been  arraigned  in  another  place,  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  known  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  use  it.  He  had  never,  up¬ 
on  any  occasion,  declined,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  had  made  it  hit  continual 
practice,  to  state  at  length  the  various 
grounds  upon  which  he  rested  his  de¬ 
cisions,  in  order  that  the  bar  might 
see,  and  so  be  enabled  to  declare  to 
their  clients,  whether  those  decisions 
were  correct  or  not ;  and  he  defied  any 
man  to  point  out  a  single  case  where 
the  correctness  of  them  had  been 
doubted,  in  which  he  had  not  express¬ 
ed  his  gratitude  to  the  party  who  sug¬ 
gested  the  doubt.  If  persons  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  practice  of  his  Court,  had 
made  upon  his  conduct  those  obser¬ 
vations  which  had  been  made  upon 
it,  by  those  who  were  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  he  should  indeed  feel 
them  acutely ;  but  he  was  happy  to 
say,  that  those  observations  did  not 
proceed  from  those  who  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  marking  his  conduct. 
They  came  from  those  who  knew  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  of  the  subject — who 
scarcely  ever  put  a  foot  into  his  court, 
and  who  were  not,  therefore,  particu¬ 
larly  well  qualified  to  judge  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  would  therefore  add, 
that  upon  that  very  account  they  were 
hound,  in  common  honesty,  to  abstain 
from  throwing  out  random  insinua¬ 
tions,  which  were  calculated  to  hurt, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  King’s  subjects, 
an  individual,  who,  if  he  was  not  a 
great  judge — and  he  did  not  venture 
to  call  himself  a  great  judge — at  least, 
filled  a  great  judicial  situation.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  objects  of  the  bill,  he  was 
convinced  that  no  reform  that  their 
Lordships  might  make  in  their  own 
judicial  regulations,  would  effect  much 
good,  unless  a  very  great  change  were, 
at  the  same  time,  made  in  those  of  the 
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Court  of  SesMon.  It  wu  the  happi- 
nets,  and  the  peculiar  happineii  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  they  had  a 
system  of  law,  no  matter  how  it  had 
bMn  constructed,  and  an  administra* 
tion  of  justice,  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  country.  The  division  of  the 
courts  of  law  from  the  courts  of  equi¬ 
ty,  was  so  admirable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  necessary  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  speedy  justice,  that  until  some¬ 
thing  like  it  were  established  in  Scot¬ 
land,  it  would  be  impossible  for  their 
Lordships  to  do  enough,  whatever  al¬ 
terations  they  might  make  in  their  ap¬ 
pellate  jurisdiction.  In  making  this 
observation,  he  did  not  mean  to  reflect 
either  upon  the  learning  or  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Session — by  no  means — ^it  was  the 
STStem  of  which  he  complained,  not  of 
those  who  administered  it.  So  invol¬ 
ved  and  complicated  was  it,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  any  man  who 
perused  the  different  papers  in  a  Scotch 
appeal,  to  discover  what  the  point  was 
about  which  the  parties  were  quarrel¬ 
ling.  It  was  a  fact  that  was  undeni¬ 
able,  that  appeals  were  often  made 
from  Scotland  to  their  Lordships,  in 
order  to  discover  the  reasons  on  which 
the  judgment  rested  in  the  courts  be¬ 
low.  He  believed  that  one  noble  Lord 
had  suggested,  that  it  might  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  take  away  from  their  Lord- 
ships  all  Scotch  appeals.  If  that  could 
be  done  constitutionally,  it  might  be 
well ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  it  could 
not  be  done,  especially  when  he  recol¬ 
lected  what  had  passed  in  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  respecting  the  remedy  of 
law.  He  had  now  been  conversant.in 
Scotch  causes  for  forty  years  ;  whilst 
at  the  bar,  he  had  been  counsel  in 
many  of  the  most  important  of  them  | 
whilst  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  he  had  attended  regularly 
when  they  came  before  the  House ; 
and  he  thought,  that  since  he  had  been 
Chancellor,  nobody  could  justly  charge 


him  with  treating  them  with  negli¬ 
gence.  Experienced  as  he  was  in  them, 
he  would  say  that  they  occupied  his 
attention,  not  only  while  hearing  them 
in  that  House,  not  only  djiring  the 
intervals  when  he  was  enabled  to  de¬ 
tach  his  thoughts  from  the  cases  he 
had  heard  elsewhere,  but  also  during 
many  a  night  which  their  Lordships 
had  devoted  to  much  more  interesting 
pursuits.  Although  it  was  urgent  to 
relieve  the  office  of  Chancellor  from 
some  of  the  load  of  business  now  de¬ 
volved  upon  it,  there  was  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  fixing  on  the  branch  upon 
which  relief  could  be  given.  The  plan 
now  proposed,  appeared  to  him  as 
good  as  any  that  it  was  possible  to 
devise ;  and  though  apprehensive  that 
it  would  fail,  he  thought  it  was  well 
deserving  of  a  trial. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  sought  to 
vindicate  the  law  of  Scotland  from  the 
reflections  which  the  learned  lord  had 
cast  upon  it.  It  was  not  a  rude  and 
barbarous  system  of  law,  but  a  system 
founded  on  the  wisdom  of  the  most 
civilized  nation  of  antiquity — a  sys¬ 
tem  received  by  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  one  which  required 
quite  as  much  research,  talent,  and  in¬ 
genuity,  as  that  perfection  of  human 
reason,  the  law  of  England.  He  could 
not  wonder  at  the  increase  of  appeals, 
when  he  looked  at  a  late  case,  where 
the  House  had  reversed  an  unanimous 
decision  given,  at  two  different  times, 
by  the  Scottish  Court.  His  Lord- 
ship  conceived,  that  the  House  had 
the  right,  if  they  pleased,  of  removing 
from  themselves  the  duty  of  hearing 
these  appeals.  There  was  no  mention 
of  the  right  of  appeal  in  the  act  of 
union. — Lord  Melville,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  maintained,  that  this  right  did 
exist,  and  had  given  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  parties. — Lord  Holland 
protested,  both  against  the  taking 
away  the  right  of  appeal,  and  also 
against  his  Lordship’s  allowing  a  com- 
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moner  to  presidein  their  House.  Could  Lord  Holland  divided  the  house,  when 
none  of  the  peerage  be  found  qualified  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  26  to 
for  the  office  ?  11. 

Lord  Redesdale  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  When  the  bill  appointing  the  law 
defects  of  the  law  of  Scotland.  He  commission,  recommended  in  these  re- 
was  convinced,  that  it  was  the  bad  solutions,  came  down  to  the  House  of 
amalgamation  of  the  Scotch  feudal  Commons,  a  somewhat  warm  debate 
law  with  the  forms  of  the  Roman  civil  took  place,  on  the  10th  July, 
law,  that  had  led  to  so  many  appeals  Mr  Brougham  hesitated  not  to  in¬ 
coming  to  their  Lordships  from  Scot-  troduce  matter  personally  affecting 
land.  That  unnatural  amalgamation  the  illustrious  person  whose  functions 
had  griven  rise  to  a  protracted  form  of  were  under  consideration.  He  believed 
action,  and  to  a  mass  of  papers,  that  the  forms  of  process  in  Scotland  were 
had  been  well  described  on  a  former  not  more  prolix  or  objectionable  than 
evening  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend  those  of  the  English  Court  of  Chance* 
on  the  woolsack.  Indeed,  the  Lord  ry.  When  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session  had  at  the  head  of  that  Court  did,  in  the 
stated,  that  he  was  completely  embar-  other  House,  in  carrying  the  resolu- 
rassed  by  the  accumulation  of  papers  tions  on  the  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
which  came  before  him ;  and  had  com-  evince  a  great  anxiety  to  facilitate  the 
plained,  that,  after  hearing  cases  du-  proceedings  of  Scotch  law,  he  ought 
ring  the  day,  he  had  to  read,  during  not  to  have  forgotten,  that  the  process 
the  evening,  a  mass  of  documents  of  the  Court  over  which  he  presided 
which  amounted  in  the  year  to  26,000  was  as  fit  an  object  for  inquiry,  as  that 
or  27,000  closely  written  pages.  He  to  which  those  resolutions  referred, 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  trial  by  jury  But  perhaps  the  noble  and  learned 
ought  to  be  administered  by  the  Court  Lord  would  not  agree  with  him,  that 
of  Session,  and  not  by  a  separate  Court  inquiry,  like  charity,  ought  to  begin 
as  it  was  at  present.  There  would  have  at  home.  Yet  he  ought  surely  to  have 
been  no  arrear  of  appeals,  if  only  the  kept  in  view  the  Christian  maxim,  and 
due  proportion  had  come  from  Scot-  before  he  proceeded  to  remove  the 
land ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  method  beam  out  of  the  eyes  of  our  Scotch 
could  be  devised  to  prevent  Scotch  brethren,  he  should  have  taken  the 
appeals  from  being  brought  before  mote  out  of  his  own.  While  Lord 
their  Lordships  on  points  of  fact  in-  Eldon  continued  to  direct  the  cabinet, 
stead  of  on  points  of  law,  no  arrear  and  regulate  the  decisions  of  the  other 
would  in  future  take  place.  House,  it  was  impossible  that  his  abi- 

Lord  Ellenborough  thought,  there  lities  and  learning  could  be  so  avail- 
were  many  objections  to  the  plan ;  able,  as  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
particularly  to  that  part  which  went  tice  required  in  the  duties  of  the  Court 
to  make  a  commoner  their  speaker.  of  Chancery.  Under  the  present  sys- 
Lord  Rosslyn  defended  the  propo-  tern  it  could  not  be  said  that  Lord 
sitions ;  and  both  he  and  Lord  Liver-  Liverpool  was  prime  minister ;  he  was 
pool  observed,  that,  in  the  very  best  rather  inclined  to  look  on  that  noble 
times  of  the  constitution,  commoners  lord  as  a  part  of  the  opposition.  He 
had  presided  in  their  Lordships’ House,  had  sometimes  co-operated  with  that 
The  resolutions  were  carried  with-  noble  lord,  and  instead  of  regarding 
out  any  division,  except  on  the  third,  him  as  the  head  of  the  administration, 
which  proposed  the  compulsory  attend-  he  should  rather  designate  him  as  a 
ance  on  members.  On  this  resolution  noble  lord  in  another  place,  with  whom 
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he  had  sometimes  acted.  No,  Lord 
LiTerpool  was  not  prime  minister ;  the 
real  prime  minister  was  Lord  Eldon, 
because  he  stood  forward  sud  mentCf 
and  carried  what  he  pissed.  Mr 
Brougham  maintained,  that  the  Lords, 
in  passing  these  important  resolutions 
after  one  or  two  debates,  and  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Lower  House, 
had  acted  legally  indeed,  but  not  con¬ 
stitutionally ;  they  had  exercised  an 
extreme  right,  which,  in  practice,  be¬ 
came  a  real  wrong.  The  proposed  re¬ 
form  was  founded  on  the  Chancellor’s 
allegation,  that  the  duties  he  had  to 

fertorm  were  too  much  for  one  man. 
n  1813  he  stated,  that  he  was  so  much 
worked  in  the  Court  of  Chancer}',  that 
he  wanted  a  journeyman  Chancellor ; 
and  now,  in  1823,  he  stated,  that  he 
was  so  much  worked  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  he  wanted  a  journeyman 
Speaker.  This  would  be  leaving  it  op¬ 
tional  to  him  to  exercise  any  of  his 
high  legal  functions.  By  doing  so. 
Parliament  would  be  doing  that  which 
would  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  a 
great  and  enlightened  lawyer  at  the 
head  of  the  courts  of  equity;  and, 
when  that  was  done,  a  royal  favourite, 
totally  destitute  of  the  qualifications  of 
a  judge,  might  be  appointed.  For  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  emoluments 
and  giving  away  the  vast  patronage  of 
the  office,  the  monarch  might  m^c  a 
person  a  Lord  Chancellor  who  knew  no 
more  law  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

,  Such  would  be  the  consequence  of 
having  a  Deputy-chancellor  and  a  De¬ 
puty-speaker,  along  with  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  Perhaps,  in  ten  or 
twelve  yearSj'the  curtain  might  be  com¬ 
pletely  drawn  up,  and  exhibit  a  fine 
gentleman  in  a  silk  dress,  (as  Roger 
North  had  described  such  a  phenome¬ 
non,)  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  and,  by  the  gaiety  of  his  habili¬ 
ments,  astonishing  all  the  practition¬ 
ers  in  Westminster  Hall.  Yes,  they 
might  see  such  a  judge,  who  would 


think  only  of  the  court  of  our  Sove¬ 
reign  Lord  the  King  at  St  James’s,  and 
care  nothing  at  all  for  any  other  court. 
As  long  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  to 
grapple,  day  by  day,  with  a  learned 
and  intelligent  bar,  and  was  under  the 
necessityof  coming,  evening  after  even¬ 
ing,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  con¬ 
tact  with  counsel  on  appeals,  the  King 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  ap¬ 
pointing  a  Chancellor,  who  would  not 
be  far  inferior  in  ability  or  learning  to 
his  competitors.  There  was  no  part 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
country  with  which  the  Scotch  were 
more  heartily  satisfied  than  with  the 
mode  in  which  appeals  were  decided. 
The  professional  men  of  Scotland  had 
the  highest  confidence  in  the  learning, 
skill,  and  integrity,  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They 
were  even  satisfied  with  his  decisions 
when  he  differed  from  a  large  portion 
of  them,  as  he  sometimes  did,  on  the 
law  of  Scotland,  as  affecting  certain 
descriptions  of  property.  Nay,  some 
of  them  had  gone  round  to  that  noble 
and  learned  lord’s  opinions  on  those 
points ;  and  he  (Mr  B.)  believed,  that 
if  the  lawyers  of  Scotland  were  polled, 
the  majority  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
learned  lord’s  opinions  on  those  points. 
The  same  sentiments  were  entertained 
with  respect  to  Lord  Redesdale,  whose 
attention  to  subjects  of  appeal  was  un¬ 
remitting.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  less  satisfactory  to  the  Scotch,  than 
to  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  ha¬ 
ving  their  causes  determined  by  indi¬ 
viduals  of  such  high  station  and  cha¬ 
racter.  They  thus  derived  confidence, 
that  no  gross  injustice  could  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  courts  below ;  and  there 
were  instances,  where  the  Chancellor 
had  given  no  light  castigation  to  the 
Scotch  judges,  who,  he  thought,  me¬ 
rited  it.  Among  the  instructions  given 
to  the  Commissioners  was  one,  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  practicability  of  any  in¬ 
termediate  court  of  appeal  for  Scot- 
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land.  That  woold  never  do.  Let  them  House  of  Lords,  with  the  Lord  Chan« 


take  men  of  the  highest  rank  at  the 
bar,  or  on  the  bench— let  them  take 
men  of  all  parties— let  them  take  even 
Clerk  and  Cranstoun,  men  not  less  il* 
lustrious  for  their  firm  integritj  and 
punctilious  honour,  than  for  their 
splendid  talents — Mr  Clerk,  especial* 
Ij  I  who,  during  a  long  life,  had  in¬ 
variably  exhibited  a  degree  of  chival¬ 
rous  honour,  and  who  enjoyed,  on  the 
part  of  his  clients,  as  well  as  of  his 
professional  brethren,  a  confidence 
richly  deserved  by  his  singular  saga¬ 
city,  by  his  extraordinary  ingenuity, 
and  by  that  profundity  of  legal  learn¬ 
ing,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by  no 
man  but  the  noble  and  learned  loro  on 
the  woolsack  ;  or  Mr  Cranstoun,  who 
had  been  repeatedly  heard  by  many 
members  of  that  House  with  an  ad¬ 
miration  continually  increasing,  and 
whose  integrity  was  as  unimpeached, 
as  his  powers  of  mind  were  unexcelled. 
Let  them  take  those  men,  and  let  them 
add  any  others  they  pleased,  and  he 
defied  them  to  constitute  a  board  of 
appeal  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  Scotland.  What  the  latter 
wanted  was  an  ultimate  court,  removed 
from  Scotland,  unconnected  with  Scot¬ 
land.  What  they  wanted  was  that 
which  they  at  present  enjoyed— the 


cellor  at  its  head.  He  approved,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  appointment  of  the  com¬ 
mission. 

The  Attorney-General  complained 
of  the  personal  attacks  in  which  the 
last  speaker  had  indulged.  He  defended 
the  measure  in  general,  and  conceived 
the  House  of  Lords  fully  justified  in 
making  for  themselves  regulations,  as 
to  the  mode  and  times  of  sitting  and 
conducting  business. 

Mr  Canning  and  Mr  Peel  said  a  few 
words  on  the  same  side. 

Mr  Abercromby  and  Mr  Williams 
objected  to  the  measure. 

Mr  Denman  joined  with  Mr  Brough¬ 
am  in  approving  the  inquiry,  and  hoped 
it  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  ap¬ 
pointing  the  ignoble  officer  proposed. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  ani¬ 
madverted  on  the  partiality  with  which 
the  distinction  of  a  silk  gown  was 
withheld  from  his  friends,  Mr  Brough¬ 
am  and  Mr  Williams,  who  were  most 
fully  entitled  to  it.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  in  the  northern  circuit,  consi¬ 
derable  inconvenience  resulted  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  clients. 

The  propriety  of  the  inquiry  being 
generally  admitted,  no  division  took 
place. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

MISCELI.ANEOUS  PROCEEDINGS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Marriage  Act.— Mr  Buxton’s  Motion  respecting  the  Treatment  of  Slaves. 
— Mr  Hume’s  Motion  respecting  Prosecutions  for  Religious  Opinion.— Case 
of  Colonel  Home — Of  Cartel  Allen — Of  Mr  Bomring — Of  William  Murray 
Borthvnck. 


Among  the  miscellaneous  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Parliament,  those  seem  prima¬ 
rily  entitled  to  attention  which  related 
to  the  amendment  of  the  law  passed  in 
the  last  session  relative  to  marriage. 
This  was  a  subject  ranking  in  pulHic 
interest  immediately  under  the  great 
political  concerns  of  the  nation.  The 
I  act  of  last  session  had  been  intended  to 
i  remedy  manifest  and  glaring  evils  in 
the  old  marriage  law  {  particiuarly  that 
by  which  the  dissolute  could  entrap 
ji  unwary  females,  by  a  form  of  marriage 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  omission 
of  some  of  the  burdensome  and  com- 

Elicated  observances  demanded  by  the 
iw,  proved  afterwards  to  be  of  no  va- 
I  lidity.  In  pursuing  this  laudable  ob- 
[  ject,  however,  the  framers  of  the  act 
had  made  a  number  of  inconsiderate  re- 
I'  gelations.  It  had  thrown  up  previous 
obstructions,  and  demanded  public 
forms  and  declarations,  felt  as  revolt¬ 
ing  to  the  delicacy  naturally  felt  by 
the  parties  on  such  an  occasion.  Never 
I  was  there'  a  more  serious  clamour ;  the 
■  public  complained  that  their  condition 
was  worse  than  ever,  and  that  their  en¬ 
trance  into  this  happy  state  was  by  sta¬ 
tute  rendered  nearly  impossible.  The 
vox..  XVI.  PART  I. 
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voice  of  the  nation  had  been  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  ;  and  immediately  on  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  it  was  express¬ 
ed  by  crowds  of  petitions.  Even  the 
framers  themselves  could  not  deny  that 
they  had  fallen  into  some  oversights, 
and  that  a  new  act,  or  some  serious 
amendment  of  that  passed  last  session, 
was  a  matter  of  indispensable  neces¬ 
sity. 

On  the  5th  February,  Dr  Philli- 
more,  in  the  Commons,  though  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  bill,  felt  it 
his  duty  to  propose  some  alterations 
upon  it.  Indeed,  the  principal  incon¬ 
veniences  had  arisen,  he  said,  from  the 
alterations  made  in  the  other  House  ; 
which,  from  the  period  of  the  session, 
the  Commons  were  obliged  either  to 
accept,  or  to  lose  the  bill  altogether  for 
the  present.  As  the  bill  stood,  his  first 
and  chief  objection  was  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  so  many  oaths.  The  duties 
imposed  upon  clergymen  were  needless¬ 
ly  increased  ;  and  the  difficulties  with 
regard  to  licences  fell  particularly 
heavy  on  the  residents  in  large  and  po- 

fmlous  districts.  He  proposed,  there- 
ore,  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  should 
remedy  the  aMve  objections. 
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On  the  8th  Februaiy,  Lord  EUen- 
borough,  in  the  Lords,  expressed  his 
deep  regret  that  inconveniences  should 
have  resulted  from  the  bill,  though 
these  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  ex- 
aggerated.  He  proposed  to  bring  in 
a  new  bill  to  amend  the  former,  in 
which  all  the  clauses  of  the  old  bill  that 
were  retained  should  be  distinctly  re* 
cited.  He  would  still  retain  the  salu¬ 
tary  principle  of  the  act,  which  was, 
that  marriages  once  solemnized,  should 
be  held  valid.  The  securities  which  be 
proposed  were  the  oaths  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  if  under  age,  that  they  had  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  on 
both  sides ;  and  if  above  age,  that  they 
were  unmarried  ;  and  these  oaths,  he 
proposed,  should  be  taken  before  the 
minister  solemnizing  the  marriage.  Ex¬ 
cepting  these  oaths,  his  bill  would  in¬ 
terpose  no  other  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  marriage  which  did  not  exist  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  act  of  last  year.  The 
minister  should  be  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanour  if  he  neglected  to  administer 
the  oaths,  and  the  parties  liable  to  all 
the  legal  penalties  of  perjury  if  they 
swore  falsely. 

Lord  Kedesdale  objected  to  the  plan 
of  administering  the  oaths  at  the  sor 
lemnization  of  the  marriage  ;  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  declared  there  was  no 
objection  he  had  urged  against  that  act, 
which  he  would  not  repeat,  should  the 
opportunity  for  doing  so  ag^in  arise. 
He  was,  however,  ready  now  to  co¬ 
operate  in  framing  a  bill  which  might 
secure  to  the  country  great  religious 
and  moral  advantages. 

A  conversation  anerwards  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
Mr  Wetherall  declared  the  act  to  be  an 
**  Arabia  of  rapine  and  confusion.** 
Mr  Calvert  declared,  that  since  the  last 
session,  he  had  been  so  distressed  and 
perplexed  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
that,  with  all  his  anxiety  to  be  married, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the 
object.  If  the  existing  law  were  not 
repealed,  he  feared  much  that  he  would 


be  unable  to  change  his  state,  which 
had  been  miscalled  that  of  tingle  bless¬ 
edness. 

Mr  Butterworth  also  remarked,  that 
there  had  been  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  marriages. — Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  however,  apprehended, 
that  the  law  contained  a  new  and  just 
principle,  the  indissolubility  of  mar¬ 
riage  ;  the  advantages  of  which  were 
such  as  to  outweigh  all  its  inconvenien 
ces. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  petitions  pe 
culiarly  numerous  were  poured  in 
against  the  abolition  of  the  particular 
jurisdictions.  Lord  EUenborough,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  complained,  that 
no  law  lord  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  have  formerly  pointed  out 
the  inconvenience  of  those  clauses, when 
there  would  have  been  no  objection 
whatever  to  expunge  them.  At  this 
meeting,  a  committee  of  inquiry  was 
appointed,  and  the  second  reading  of 
the  amendment  act  was  postponed. 

On  the  27th,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  amended  bill.  The  only  clause 
calculated  to  excite  serious  discussion 
was  that  of  the  voidability  of  the  mar 
riage  of  minors,  in  the  event  of  a  suit 
raised  by  the  parents  to  that  effect, 
within  twelve  months  after  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  Lord  EUenborough  objected  to 
this  clause ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  Sd 
June,  it  came  into  full  discussion.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  then  opposed  it 
in  the  strongest  manner,  both  on  reli 
gious  grounds,  and  on  account  of  the 
opportunities  of  seduction  which  it 
would  afford  to  profligate  men. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  declared,  the 
presen  t  clause  was  contrary,  he  thought, 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  to  the  commands  of  the  Divine  Le¬ 
gislator  who  founded  it.  Our  Saviour 
said,  that  •*  a  Man  should  leave  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  his  mother,  and  cleave  unto 
his  wife,** — that  **  what  God  had  join 
ed  together,  it  was  not  for  man  to  sc 
paratef* — and  that  a  man  should  not 
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put  away  hie  wife  for  any  cause  save 
that  of  adultery.**  It  was  erident,  from 
Divine  Writ,  that  those  marriages  were 
alone  sanctioned  of  God,  whose  con¬ 
formity  with  the  laws  of  man  was  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  ordinances  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  laws  of  man  might,  and  did 
vary ;  but  the  laws  of  God  were  un- 
chanmable*  Even  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  he  strongly  objected  to  the  clause; 
for  what  were  the  wounded  feelings  of 
a  parent  (too  often  the  wounded  feel¬ 
ings  of  avarice  or  pride)  compared  with 
the  ruin  of  an  innocent  female,  and  the 
bastardizing  of  her  children  I 

Lord  Liverpool  objected,  not  so 
much  on  religious  as  on  moral  grounds. 
The  present  clause,  which  did  not  de¬ 
clare  the  marriage  void,  but  voidable, 
was  most  preposterous,  and  placed  the 
parties  in  the  most  awkward  situation. 
Under  that  clause,  the  parties  would 
come  to  the  altar,  and  after  having 
taken  the  vow,  if  they  were  asked  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  married  or  not,  they 
could  say  they  did  not  know,  as  it  de¬ 
pended  on  a  third  party  whether  such 
marriage  were  valid  or  not.  If  the 
clause  were  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  parental  authority,  it  was 
nugatory  |  for  it  was  evident  that,  by 
the  bill  proposed,  means  were  left  of 
evading  tbe  law.  Scotland  and  the 
continent  were  laid  open  to  adventu¬ 
rers  in  matrimony.  He  did  not  wish 
to  shut  out  cases  of  the  seduction  of 
males,  while  he  considered  those  of  fe¬ 
males  ;  but  be  still  looked  at  the  latter 
u  the  most  usual  case.  In  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  tbe  female  was  the 
seduced  party  ;  and  be  begged  the 
House  to  look  at  the  situation  of  a  wo¬ 
man  under  such  circumstances— to  be¬ 
hold  her  turned  adrift  after  marriage 

iupon  the  world,  and  her  children  M- 
clared  illegitimate — while  the  person 
who  married  her  might  be  induced,  by 
the  influence  of  other  persons,  to  dis¬ 
solve,  however  solemn,  the  matrimonial 
connection.—  Lord  EUenborough  add¬ 


ed,  the  clause,  as  it  stood,  was  for  the 
seducer  against  the  seduced.  It  was 
penal  only  against  the  innocent— it 
might  gratify  the  pride  or  avarice  of  a 
father,  but  it  was  calculated  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  a  mother — to  blast  the 
prospects  of  a  child,  and,  as  far  as  re¬ 
garded  parental  protection,  it  was  a 
mockery  of  words,  and  an  absurdity  in 
legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chancellor, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterburv,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  contended  that,  the 
English  Church  not  considering  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  sacrament,  but  clearly  ad¬ 
mitting  legal  requisites  in  addition  to 
the  religious  ceremony,  it  rested  with 
the  legislature  to  fix  these  requisites. 
The  Chancellor  said,  much  tenderness 
had  been  expressed  by  some  noble 
lords  as  to  the  effect  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  females,  but  he  thought  the 
House  ought  to  entertain  some  tender¬ 
ness  also  Tor  males.  For  instance,  if 
he  mentioned  the  case  of  the  daughter 
of  an  obscure  bricklayer,  of  S2,  with 
several  illegitimate  children,  who  sedu¬ 
ced  into  marriage  a  young  man  of  17, 
of  high  family,  he  would  Tike  to  know 
what  their  lordships  would  do  with  a 
case  like  that  ? 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that 
with  respect  to  the  moral  effects  likelv 
to  be  prrauced  by  this  measure,  which 
had  been  so  beautifully  described  by^ 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  his 
Maje8ty*s  administration,  he  could  only 
say,  that  he  felt  the  full  force  of  that 
eloquent  description,  but  yet  it  did 
not  overbalance  the  opinions  which 
he  had  hitherto  advocated.  He  might, 
with  equal  eloquence,  describe  the  de¬ 
plorable  effects  produced  by  the  pre¬ 
mature  and  ill-advised  marriages  of 
young  men,  who  might  be  looked  up 
to  as  the  future  legislators  of  their 
country— young  men  upon  whom  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  some  of  the 
first  families  in  the  kingdom  were  fixed. 

Lord  Stowell  confessed,  that  in  hts 
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professional  experience,  he  had  seen 
more  cases  of  the  hopes  and  happiness 
of  families  being  blasted  by  the  in* 
discretion  of  son),  than  by  that  of 
daughters.  He  had  seen  numberless 
cases,  by  which  sons  had,  by  such  pro¬ 
ceedings,  brought  infamy  and  disgrace 
upon  themselves,  and  sorrow  and  af¬ 
fliction  upon  their  families.  With  young 
ladies  of  education  the  case  was  differ¬ 
ent.  The  natural  delicacy  of  their  feel¬ 
ings —  their  retired  habits — their  being 
constantly  under  the  eye  of  their  mo¬ 
thers,  rendered  them  much  less  liable 
to  err,  as  they  were  so  much  less  ex¬ 
posed  to  danger  ;  whereas  young  men 
were  at  an  early  age  sent  to  public 
schools  or  to  colleges  ;  frequently  left 
to  their  own  counsels,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  choice  of  their  own  so¬ 
ciety.  It  was  natural  that  men  so 
placed  would  be  much  more  likely  than 
females  to  act  upon  any  impulse,  or 
gratify  any  attachment  which  they 
might  be  foolishly  led  to  contract. 

Notwithstanding  these  arguments, 
the  House,  very  reasonably,  we  think, 
decide4  against  the  clause,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  28  to  22. 

A  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne,  for  permitting  Dis¬ 
senters  to  marry,  without  requiring 
those  parts  of  the  church  service  which 
are  contrary  to  their  creed.  When  the 
second  reading  was  moved  on  the  12th 
June,  the  Chancellor  objected  to  a  bill, 
making  an  extensive  change  in  so  im¬ 
mensely  important  a  branch  of  the  law, 
being  introduced  so  late  in  the  session. 
Although  a  firm  friend  to  the  Church 
of  England,  he  thought  he  might  say, 
that  he  took  as  just  a  view  of  toleration 
as  any  noble  lord  in  that  House  could 
do  ;  but  he  could  not  go  the  length  to 
which  this  bill  pointed.  By  this  bill, 
where  a  marriage  took  place  between  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  was  left  entirely  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  marriage  must  be  by  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  form,  and  no  provision 


was  made  for  satisfying  the  scruples  of 
the  Protestant.  The  bill  was  founded, 
it  was  said,  on  a  tenderness  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  principles  of  particular  sects  ; 
but  if  those  principles  led  men  to  deny 
the  proofs  of  Christianity,  were  they 
to  lend  themselves  to  an  extended  tole¬ 
ration  of  that  sort  ?  To  what  would 
this  bill  go  ?  It  would  enable  persons 
to  set  up  a  place  for  the  celebration  of 
marriage  in  every  town  and  village 
throughout  England ;  for  they  all  knew 
how  easy  it  was  to  procure  a  licence 
under  the  Registry  Act ;  and  that,  not 
for  individuals  whose  religious  tenets 
were  known,  but  it  would  introduce 
Joanna  Southcote’s  followers,  together 
with  ranters,  jumpers, and  various  other 
sects,  of  whose  principles  they  knew 
nothing. 

Lord  Liverpool  conceived  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  principle,  or  rather  Tor 
the  object  of  the  bill,  was  unanswera¬ 
ble  ;  he  said  unanswerable,  after  having 
recognized  that  principle  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews  and  Quakers.  There  were 
parts  of  the  marriage  ceremony  which 
they  knew  certain  sects  could  not  con¬ 
scientiously  agree  to  ;  and  to  say  to 
those  persons,  “  We  will  either  force 
you  to  go  through  that  ceremony,  or 
we  will  prevent  you  from  entering  into 
that  state  of  life  which  is  necessary  for 
your  happiness,  and  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  your  virtue,”  could  not  be 
maintained  as  a  just  doctrine.  He 
would  not,  however,  grant  relief  by  a 
measure  which,  like  the  present,  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  inconveniencies 
described  by  his  learned  friend,  as  well 
as  by  many  others  which  he  did  not 
point  out.  He  thought  no  difficulty 
could  arise  with  respect  to  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  Quakers,  and  Jews  ;  but  as  to 
Dissenters,  a  certain  portion  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  might  be  omitted,  if  the  church 
did  not  object  to  it. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  several 
of  the  Bishops,  by  Lords  Redesdalc 
and  Harrowby.  It  was  supported 
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by  Lords  Ellenborough  and  Camar- 
Ton.  There  was  a  general  admission 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  ;  and 
the  question  came  to  be,  whether  the 
bill  ^ould  be  sent  into  a  commitee,  or 
should  be  withdrawn  altogether,  with 
the  understanding  of  being  re-introdu> 
ced  early  next  session.  The  latter 
course  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  27 
to  21. 

Another  subject  which  deeply  inte¬ 
rested  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  ex¬ 
cited  much  interest  both  within  the 
House  and  without,  was  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
the  British  colonies.  The  prohibition 
against  the  trade  in  slaves,  and  their 
fresh  introduction,  was  now  complete  ; 
and  all  that  British  negotiation  and  na¬ 
val  power  could  effect,  was  exerted, 
though  with  very  imperfect  success,  to 
revent  the  trade  from  being  carried  on 
y  other  nations.  This,  however,  did 
not  appear  enough  to  British  citizens 
for  fellow  su^ects  under  a  British  go¬ 
vernment.  Some  plan,  which  might 
improve  their  nature  and  condition, 
and  might  vest  them  at  last  in  the  full 
rights  of  humanity,  was  called  for  by 
the  philanthropy  of  the  present  age. 
It  will  be  enough  at  present  to  take  a 
view  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
on  this  sulnect.  Another  opportunity 
will  occur  for  considering  them  in  their 
tendency  and  results. 

On  the  20th  March,  MrWilberforce 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Society 
of  Quakers,  the  same  body  who  had 
addressed  the  first  petition  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  trade.  Though  of  a 
modest  and  retiring  disposition,  and 
taking  little  concern  in  party  disputes, 
they  came  forward  when  the  cause  of 
religion  and  humanity  was  to  be  advo¬ 
cated.  It  certainly  was  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  anomaly,  that  the  freest  nation 
which  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — which  was  in  possession  of  true 
liberty — in  which  the  blessing  of  equal 
law  was  extended  to  the  whole  com¬ 


munity — that  such  a  country  should  be 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  and  incon¬ 
sistency  of  allowing  slavery  in  any  place 
under  its  control.  Although  proposals 
foremancipation  had  not,  from  motives 
of  prudence,  been  coupled  with  those  for 
the  abolition,  yet  the  advocates  of  the 
latter  had  always  anxiously  looked  to 
the  former  as  an  ultimate  object.  Nay, 
Mr  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville, 
though  the  opponent  of  abolition  sin¬ 
gly,  had  made  a  motion  by  which 
both  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were  to 
cease  at  the  first  of  January,  18C0.  He 
hoped  thw  subject  would  not  be  taken 
up  with  headlong  haste — but  that  cau¬ 
tion  should  mark  its  examination — that 
the  House  should  seriously  consider 
what  it  was  its  duty  to  do,  remember¬ 
ing  the  many  who  considered  that  their 
interests  were  opposed  to  what  others 
claimed  as  a  right.  He  hoped  those 
interests  might  meet  with  due  consi¬ 
deration  ;  but  he  also  hoped  that  we 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  Hri- 
tish  debts  out  of  African  pockets.  All 
he  asked  was  a  fair  and  mature  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  subject— that  the  claims 
of  700,000  men  to  be  treated  as  human 
beings  might  not  be  overlooked — that 
it  might  be  remembered  that  they  were 
men  capable  of  great  mental  improve-’ 
ment— of  being  brought  to  a  high  de*’ 
gree  of  civilization.  It  would  be  weak¬ 
ening  and  degrading  his  argument  if  he 
confined  the  improvement  of  their  con¬ 
dition  merely  to  food  and  clothing. 
He  looked  to  higher  objects— their 
mental  improvement  and  raising  them 
in  the  scale  of  human  beings. 

The  petition  being  read,  Mr  Wil- 
berforce  was  asked  by  Mr  Canning, 
whether  he  intended  to  found  any  mo¬ 
tion  upon  it.  Mr  W.  replied  in  the 
negative,  but  stated,  that  Mr  Buxton, 
a  triend  of  his,  had  such  an  intention. 
Mr  Buxton  then  fixed  his  motion  for 
the  22d  April. 

The  motion,  though  announced  as 
above,  did  not  actually  come  on  till  the 
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15th  of  May.  Mr  Buxton  then  assurecf 
the  House, thathowererdeepljinteresu 
ed  in  the  cause,  he  had  come  forward  in 
it,  not  spontaneously,  but  at  the  high¬ 
ly  respected  instance  of  Mr  Wilber- 
force.  He  had  been  warned  from  very 
high  Quarters  of  the  danger  of  agita¬ 
ting  tne  present  subject.  "  I  assure 
the  House,"  said  be,  “  with  ^reat  since¬ 
rity,  that  I  entertain  no  animosity,  no 
prejudice,  no  hostility,  either  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  and  planters,  or  against  any 
one  single  individual  of  that  oody.  I 
consider  them  eminently  unfortunate  ; 
and  especially  I  consider  the  hereditary 
possessors  of  West  Indian  estates  as 
pre-eminently  unfortunate,  in  that  their 
predecessors  were  tempted  to  embark 
their  property  in  a  species  of  invest¬ 
ment,  which  at  that  time  was  considered 
to  be  proper,  to  be  moral,  and  to  be 
consistent  with  justice  ;  but  which, 
now  that  its  foundation  has  been  tho¬ 
roughly  sifted  and  examined,  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  wisest  and  the  best 
persons  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  first  principles  of  those  qua¬ 
lities."  He  felt  the  responsibility  he  was 
incurring  ;  yet  be  was  thoroughly  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  his  cause  was  good,  and 
that  the  predicted  dangers,  if  not  ab¬ 
solutely  groundless,  were  at  least  very 
greatly  exaggerated  and  overrated. 
They  were,  at  all  events,  not  enough 
to  induce  us  to  forget  the  incalculame 
benefits  which  might  arise  from  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  was  not  the  first  man 
who  had  introduced  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  Parliament.  Repeated  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  had  sat  upon  it, 
and  had  collected  and  published  vo¬ 
lumes  of  evidence.  Not  only  had  emi¬ 
nent  individuals,  who  had  professed 
the  greatest  attachment  to  the  general 
principles  of  liberty,  and  who  might  be 
therefore  supposed  likely  to  overrate 
its  practice  in  this  case,  such  as  Mr 
Fox,  Mr  Windham,  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly,  and  Mr  Sheridan,  given  that  opi¬ 


nion,  but  it  had  also  proceeded  from 
other  eminent  individuals  opposite  to 
them  in  every  respect  but  talents.  Mr 
Dundas,  than  whom  a  more  sharp- 
sighted  and  wary  politician  never  lived ; 
Mr  Burke,  who  was  not  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  1^  fond  of  change ;  Mr  Pitt ; 
Lord  Grenville  ;  each  repeatedly  and 
broadly  avowed  that  they  saw  no  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He 
conceived,  therefore,  that  he  would 
shamefully  betray  a  good  cause,  if  he 
should  be  deterred  by  predictions  which ' 
had  been  invariably  made  on  eveij^  si¬ 
milar  occasion,  and  as  invariably  falsi¬ 
fied.  Mr  Buxton  read  extracts,  which 
shewed  that  these  predictions  had  been 
made  successively,  when  it  was  propo¬ 
sed  to  prohibit  Britons  from  engaging 
in  the  slave-carrying  trade— to  make 
the  killing  of  a  negro  capital — and  to 
prevent  a  slave  from  being  put  into 
irons.  **  But  what,"  said  Mr  Buxton, 
*'is  it  that  we  are  now  going  to  propose 
that  is  calculated  to  excite  discontent 
among  the  negroes  ?  The  finlt  object 
which  we  have  in  view  is,  that  the  ne¬ 
groes  shall  have  Sunday  for  rest  and 
religious  instruction,  and  another  day 
in  tne  week  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
provision  grounds.  That,  I  presume, 
is  not  likely  to  create  discontent  among 
the  negroes.  Our  next  ol»ect  is,  that 
the  children  of  slaves  shall  te  free  from 
birth — that  they  shall  not  be  subject  to 
be  bought  and  sold.  Now,  so  far  is 
that  from  being  likely  to  excite  discon¬ 
tent  among  the  negroes,  that  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  those  who  are  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  habits  and  dispositions, 
that  there  is  no  one  bond  which  at¬ 
taches  them  more  to  their  masters — 
that  there  is  no  one  circumstance  more 
calculated  to  render  them  tranquil  and 
faithful,  than  the  care,  the  education, 
the  improvement,  and  finally,  the  free¬ 
dom  or  their  children.  Another  object 
which  we  have  in  view  is,  to  get  rid  of 
the  cart-whip.  Now,  I  wish  to  know, 
if  it  is  likely  that  any  negro  is  so  at- 
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uchcd  to  the  cart>whip»  that  its  dime 
it  calculated  to  excite  diicontent  ?— In 
fact,  sir,  all  that  we  propose  to  do,  is 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  ne» 
groet — is  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
M  the  slavea—to  give  them  something 
like  the  protection  of  British  law— oto 
provide,  that  if  they  work  hard,  and 
at  extra  hours,  their  earnings  dudl  ac¬ 
cumulate  until  they  amount  to  a  sum 
which  may  enable  them  to  emancipate 
themsrives  from  slavery  ;  and,  above 
all,  to  make  them  fnl  toe  exhilaration 
of  spirits  which  will  result  from  the 
knowledge  that  their  children,  bom  af¬ 
ter  a  certain  day,  will  be  born  free. 
Sir,  I  cannot  discover  what  there  is  in 
all  this  which  is  calculated  to  disturb 
the  colonies,  or  to  excite  discontent 
among  the  negroes.**  He  begged  the 
serious  consideration  of  Parliament  to 
the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  West  India  islands  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  When 
the  negro  in  any  of  our  colonies  sees 
in  an  extensive  and  important  island 
a  black  population,  ot  which,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  is  free  ;  when 
hr  sees  no  fewer  than  800,000  human 
beings  of  his  own  colour  in  the  full  en- 
jo^ent  and  exercise  of  all  the  rights 
of  humanity  ;  when  he  sees  that  (whe¬ 
ther  by  right  or  wrong  means,  by  atro- 
ckies  or  just  effect,  1  will  not  now  stay 
to  inquire)  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
countrymen  have  (mtained  all  those  pri¬ 
vileges  to  which,  as  men,  they  are  en¬ 
titled  ;  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  such  a  spectacle  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  on  his  mind.  If,  sir,  we 
look  further  into  '  the  womb  of  time,* 
it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  anticipate  a 
time,  and  that  perhaps  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  when  some  Emperor  or 
King  of  the  Island  to  which  I  allude 
will  think  proper  to  make  an  incursion 
in  Jamaica.  America  also  may  send 
an  army  into  any  of  our  islands,  and 
declare  the  negroes  free  ;  for  in  doing 


so,  they  wonld  only  act  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  to  our  example  in  the  original 
American  war,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
1819.  I  ask  the  House  if  some  lesson 
is  not  to  be  learned  from  all  these  con¬ 
siderations."  The  plan  of  making  every 
child  free  from  the  moment  of  birth, 
was  calculated  to  obviate  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  violent  and  abrupt  transition. 
**  By  this  plan,  slavery  will  never  be  ex¬ 
terminated  or  cut  down  ;  it  will  gradu¬ 
ally  subside ;  it  will  decline  }  it  will  die 
away  ;  it  vrill  sink,  and  be  forgotten ; 
it  will  not  be  suddenly  destroj^  in  its 
full  strength  and  vigour ;  but  it  will  fall 
by  natural  decay,  and,  if  possible,  im¬ 
perceptibly.  Let  the  House  consider 
the  operation  of  our  principles.  W« 
mean  to  say,  no  more  slaves  shall  be 
made— no  more  children  shall  be  made 
slaves.  How  will  this  principle  act  i 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  slaves.  In  the  next 
year  that  number  will  be  somewhat  re¬ 
duced.  In  ten  years  it  will  be  consi¬ 
derably  reduced.  In  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  all  the  young,  the  vigorous,  and 
the  rising  generation  will  m  free ;  and 
only  the  aged  and  decrepid  will  remain 
in  riavery.  Every  succeeding  year  will 
add  to  the  number  of  the  free,  and  di¬ 
minish  the  number  of  the  enslaved } 
until  at  length  slavery  will  entirely  go 
out  and  be  forgotten^  This  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  speculation,  a  theory,  one 
of  the  new  lights  to  which  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  referred.  It  is  what 
has  already  taken  place  in  the  world. 
Slavery  has  thus  expired  in  New  York. 
Thirty  years  ago.  New  York  araa  a 
slave  state  ;  and  was  liable  to  all  the 
evils,  and  subject  to  all  the  convulsions, 
to  which  slavey  inevitably  exposes  the 
country  in  which  it  exists.  The  very 
principle  which  I  have  just  described 
was,  however,  adopted  in  New  York. 
What  was  its  operation  ?  Without  a 
single  convulsion,  without  the  slightest 
riot,  without  the  most  trifling  incon- 
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▼enience,  slavery  has  entirely  gone  out 
and  expired  in  that  state.  That,  sir,  is 
the  fact.  Slavery  has  burnt  down  in 
the  socket ;  has  completely  melted  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  same 
has  been  the  case  in  New  Jersey,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  others  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  States.  The  change  in  all  those 
states  has  been  gradual  and  impercep¬ 
tible,  without  noise,  without  turbu¬ 
lence,  without  convulsion.  We  owe 
it  to  the  character  which  this  coun- 
tij  has  ever  maintained  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe  ;  but  mainly  and  chiefly 
we  owe  It  to  that  Africa  which  has 
for  ages  been  so  cruelly,  so  wantonly 
oppressed.  To  her,  I  think,  we  owe 
large  and  deep  atonement — atonement 
for  all  the  blood  spilt  in  the  African 
civil  wars,  fomented  and  rendered  in¬ 
terminable  through  the  agency  of  Bri¬ 
tish  gold — atonement  for  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  to  which  the  poor  creatures  have 
been  subjected ;  their  rest  broken  in 
upon  in  the  dead  of  night ;  dragged 
from  their  beds,  from  their  friends  and 
relations,  from  all  their  nearest  and 
dearest  ties,  by  these  brutal  men-hunt- 
ers — atonement  for  honest  innocence 
from  Christianity  excluded — for  tens 
and  tens  of  thousands  murdered  deli¬ 
berately  and  in  cold  blood— for  tens 
and  tens  of  thousands  smothered  in 
British  slave-ships,  by  the  ill-advised 
avarice  of  these  inhuman  traders — for 
tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  in 
my  opinion,  infinitely  more  miserable 
than  these ;  they  who  have  survived, 
who  have  been  consigned  to  perpetual 
slavery,  to  brutal  ignorance,  to  bodily 
torment ;  in  fine,  to  every  species  of  ca¬ 
lamity  of  which  humanity  is  suscepti- 
ble.  To  these,  how  large  and  how  li- 
beral  should  that  atonement  be  !”  He 
concluded  by  moving,  That  the  state 
of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  British  Constitution,  and 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  abolished  gradually 


throughout  the  British  colonies,  with 
as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
well-being  of  the  parties  concerned.'* 
Mr  Canning  felt  it  his  duty  to  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  the  House,  at  this 
early  period  of  the  debate,  for  tbe  pur¬ 
pose  of  stating,  without  reserve,  his 
own  opinion,  and  that  entertained  by 
his  friends,  with  respect  to  this  most 
important,  and  he  must  say,  at  the 
same  time,  (notwithstanding  the  ho¬ 
nourable  mover's  opinion  to  the  con¬ 
trary,)  to  this  most  fearful  question. 
It  was  a  subject  in  which  the  dropping 
of  one  rash  word,  or  the  utterance  of 
a  single  ardent  expression,  might  kin¬ 
dle  a  flame  which  it  would  be  difficult, 
rhaps  impossible,  ever  to  extinguish, 
e  stated  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  free  deliberation,  but 
from  dread  of  expressions  which  might 
escape  gentlemen  in  the  warmth  of  de¬ 
bate.  He  strenuously  cautioned  them 
against  colouring  too  highlv  a  picture, 
the  outline  of  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  just  sketched  in  so 
lively  a  manner.  Mr  Canning  would 
not  confound  this  question  with  that 
of  the  slave-trade  ;  they  had  never  been 
confounded  ;  and  it  was  rather  hard 
upon  the  nation,  after  what  it  had 
done,  to  go  back  and  reproach  it  with 
the  former  horrors  of  that  trade.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  stated,  with 
much  warmth  and  eloquence,  that  go¬ 
vernment  was  bound  to  deal  with  so¬ 
ciety  now,  not  with  the  spirit  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  judgment,  but  with  the  spirit 
of  atonement.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  principle  on  which  Parliament 
could  be  called  upon  to  act.  It  might 
be  matter  of  reflection  for-  the  histo¬ 
rian,  or  of  discussion  for  the  moralist ; 
but  when  the  legislature  of  a  country 
was  called  upon  to  interpose  its  autho¬ 
rity,  Parliament  would  deal  with  it 
from  a  consideration  of  prudence,  ra¬ 
ther  than  from  a  feeling  of  philanthro- 
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pT.  When  wc  contidered  the  state 
ot  the  West  Indies,  and  found  there 
was  a  great  existing  slave  population, 
the  question  was,  how  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  degree  of  civil  privilege  could  be 
communicated  to  this  immense  slave 
population,  with  safety  to  that  part 
which  formed  a  portion  of  our  own 
nation,  of  our  fellow>subjects  and  our 
fellow'citizens  ?  Having  this  object, 
was  it  possible  there  could  exist  a 
difference  of  opinion  i  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  any  man  concerned,  either  as 
S  member  of  Parliament,  or  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
could  hesitate  to  express  his  warmest 
wishes  for  the  rise  in  the  scale  of  be¬ 
ings  of  the  unhappy  objects  under  con¬ 
sideration  ?  Was  it  possible  to  look  at 
that  which  ages  had  endured,  and  not 
to  say  it  was  not  to  be  touched  with 
delicacy— not  to  see  that  there  were 
knots  to  be  disentangled  i  He  would 
not  affirm  that  slavery  was  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  but 
he  denied  that  it  was  practically  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  existence  of  that 
religion.  He  confessed  he  always  de¬ 
precated  the  introduction  of  the  sacred 
name  of  the  Christian  religion  into  any 
subject  whatever;  rather  let  its  prin¬ 
ciples  control  the  consciences  and  re¬ 
gulate  the  conduct  of  those  who  shel¬ 
tered  themselves  under  the  influence 
of  its  name.  He  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing,  when  it  was  thus  put  forward  to 
serve  a  particular  purpose,  however 
laudable  that  purpose  might  be  in  it¬ 
self,  of  the  ill  times  in  v^ich  it  had 
been  applied,  and  the  ill  attempts  to 
which  it  had  been  made  subservient. 
The  Christian  religion  had  accommo¬ 
dated  itself  to  all  the  distinctions  of 
life,  and  to  all  gradations  of  society, 
instead  of  considering  any  particular 
state  of  that  society.  Christianity  took 
its  roots  amidst  the  galling  slavery  of 
the  Roman  empire— -a  slavery  of  the 
most  goading  and  horrid  description — 
a  slavery  which  gave  the  owner  an  en¬ 


tire  and  complete  command,  not  only 
over  the  person  and  the  property,  but 
also  over  the  life  and  death  of  his  un¬ 
fortunate  victim.  His  opinion  was, 
that  in  order  to  afford  with  safety  the 
desired  protection  to  the  negro  popu¬ 
lation,  it  was  better  that  it  showd  be 
vested  in  the  bands  of  the  executive 
government.  With  this  view  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  preparing  certain 
resolutions  which  he  proposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  those  of  the  honpurable 
gentleman.  Their  difference  was  not 
essential  in  any  other  respect  than  that 
Mr  Canning  had  laid  down  the  same 
principles  with  more  caution,  and  had 
avoided,  as  far  as  he  possibly  could, 
stating  anything  so  precisely,  as  in  the 
event  of  the  impossibility  of  perfor¬ 
mance  of  any  portion,  would  be  liable 
to  excite  that  inflammation  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  was  so 
much  to  be  feared.  They  had  every 
reason  to  expect  from  the  colonial  le¬ 
gislature  the  fullest  co-operation  ;  but 
in  the  event  of  a  resistance  to  the  ex¬ 
press  wishes  of  the  House,  such  resist¬ 
ance  would  at  once  create  a  case  with 
which  to  come  before  Parliament.  The 
following  were  the  resolutions  moved 
by  Mr  Canning  t — 

**  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  ef¬ 
fectual  and  decisive  measures  for  meli¬ 
orating  the  condition  of  the  slave  po¬ 
pulation  in  his  Majesty’s  dominions. 

"  That  through  a  determined  and 
persevering,  but  at  the  same  time  ju¬ 
dicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of 
such  measures,  this  House  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  a  progressive  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  slave  population, 
such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a  parti¬ 
cipation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects. 

**  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose,  at 
the  earliest  period  which  shall  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  well-being  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  with  the  safety  of 
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the  coloaiet,  aod  arith  a  iair  and  eqmi- 
table  conaideration  of  the  intereiti  of 
private  property. 

That  these  resolutioDS  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  hit  Majesty." 

Mr  Wilb^force  made  a  short  speech 
in  simport  of  Mr  Buxton,  but  was 
gimtibed  by  the  views  taken  of  the 
subject  by  Mr  Canning,  and  after  the 
pledges  thus  given  by  government, 
hoped  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  press 
the  motion  of  his  honourable  friend. 

Mr  Rose  Ellis,  as  a  West  India 
planter,  stood  up  for  the  rights  and 
character  of  that  class  of  men.  The 
planters  had,  by  inheritance  or  acci¬ 
dent,  become  possessors  of  capital  vest¬ 
ed  in  a  certain  way,  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  This  system,  which  the  plan¬ 
ters  had  done  idl  in  their  power  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  evils  of,  had  been  establish¬ 
ed,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  colonies, 
but  of  British  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  }  to  render,”  in  the  words  of 
the  Navigation  Act,  **  his  Majesty’s 
plantations  beyond  the  seas  advanta¬ 
geous,  by  the  employment  of  English 
ships  and  English  seamen."  The  slave 
trade  had  begun  before  we  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  colonies,  and  for  a  century 
and  a  half  the  Parliament  has  regula¬ 
ted  it,  not  with  a  view  to  alleviate  its 
evil,  but  to  secure  to  Britain  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  traffic.  The  colonists  had 
been  enticed  and  seduced  to  become 
slave-holders  by  the  British  Parliament. 
It  was  admitted,  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  now  to  destroy  the  interests  of 
the  planters ;  all  he  wished  was,  that 
this  promise  should  be  performed. 
Liberty  was  a  great  blessing,  but  it 
was  evident  that  it  might  be  so  bestow¬ 
ed  as  to  be  an  injury  to  those  to  whom 
it  was  given.  The  slaves  might,  if 
they  became  free,  find  the  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  mountains  without 
labour  ;  if  thus  they  were  made  free, 
and  threw  aside  the  advantages  of  civil 
society,  if  they  forgot  the  doctrines  of 


Christianity,  and  lived  in  a  savage  and 
infidel  state  of  plunder  and  violence, 
liberty  would  be  no  bksaing.  The 
endeavour  should  be  to  give  tte  slaves 
moral  and  religious  feetags  to  guide 
them,  when  the  authority  of  their  mas¬ 
ters  was  withdrawn,  and  to  qualify 
them  to  live  as  members  of  a  peaceful 
and  free  society.  The  spectacle  of 
the  British  Parliament  declaring  the 
rights  of  the  slaves,  and  the  colonial 
legislatures  opposing  this  declaration, 
could  only  lead  to  calamitous  conse¬ 
quences,  by  making  the  slaves  regard 
theirmastersas  theiroppressors.  When 
be  was  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1805, 
the  treatment  of  the  slaves  was  credit¬ 
able  to  the  liberality  and  humanity  of 
the  masters,  and  it  had  since  that,he  un¬ 
derstood,  much  improved.  He  thought 
the  colonies  might  now  be  consider 
in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement. 
The  system  of  negro-driving  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  he  could  as¬ 
sert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  whip  was  used  less  as  a  stimulus  to 
labour  than  as  a  mark  of  authority,  and 
be  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that 
as  no  importance  could  now  be  attach- 
ed  to  its  use,  so  there  would  be  little 
or  no  objection  to  its  discontinuance 
bylaw.  The  greatest  evil  now  existing 
in  the  colonies,  and  that  which  would 
be  productive  of  the  most  material  be¬ 
nefit  by  its  destruction,  was  a  general 
inattention  to  religious  duties.— Mr 
Marryat  also  stated  many  reports 
which  he  had  received  of  the  good 
treatment  which  the  slaves  now  expe¬ 
rienced. — Mr  Baring  also  conceived, 
that,  in  looking  round  the  globe,  the 
West  India  slaves  were  not  the  ob¬ 
jects  most  meriting  commiseration,  and 
doubted  if  they  were  yet  fit  for  eman¬ 
cipation.  ' 

Mr  Brougham  declared  his  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  be  a  party  to  what 
might,  and  be  thought  would,  turn 
out  to  be  a  mere  delusion  on  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Such  might  not  be  the  inten- 
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don  of  the  right  honourable  Seereta* 
ly }  bnt  it  would  be  the  real  effect  of 
eagne  reaohitions  passed*  without  lay. 
ing  down  any  specific  plan.  Much  had 
been  said  of  the  improTement  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  but  it  was  all 
from  West  India  planters,  who  were 
parties  in  the  question.  Mr  Brougham 
referred  to  a  book  called  Negro  Sb- 
eery,  bj  one  of  his  oldest  and  most 
▼alu^  friends,  Mr  Macauley,  whose 
name  was  honoured  wherever  it  was 
known,  and  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  subject,  had  braved  even 
the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage. 
His  charge  against  the  system  was, 
not  that  the  whip  was  always  used,  any 
more  than  the  whip  of  the  waggoner ; 
but  in  sugar  planting  the  custom  was 
to  place  a  Kne  of  persons  of  all  ages 
almost  naked,  and  to  make  them  work 
under  the  fear  of  the  lash.  It  was  a 

Eractice  which  converted  man  into  a 
rute  animal — which  destroyed  all  the 
nobler  feelings  and  energies  of  his  na¬ 
ture  ;  it  ma^  its  appem,  not  to  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  him  from 
tne  brute,  but  to  those  which  he  shares 
in  common  with  the  brute.  He  would 
not  object  to  Mr  Canning’s  motion, 
but  he  much  feared,  that  unless  some 
definite  prospective  plan  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  found  at  the  end  of  five  or 
six  years,  that  nothing  had  been  done. 

Mr  Canning’s  amendment  was  final¬ 
ly  carried,  without  a  division. 

A  delicate  question  was  this  year 

E reseed  upon  the  notice  of  Parliament 
y  the  advocates  of  liberalism.  It  has 
been  the  boast  of  the  Protestant  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  particularly  of  its  Eng¬ 
lish  branch,  that  it  permitted,  and 
even  invited  inquiry  into  the  evidences 
on  which  it  rested.  Accordingly, 
works  containing  the  most  bold  ani¬ 
madversions  on  the  established  belief, 
had  appeared  in  England  ;  but,  from 
the  able  answers  which  they  had  call¬ 
ed  forth,  the  result  had  been,  on  the 
whole,  favourable  to  the  interests  of 


relig^.  These  works,  however,  had 
been  chiefly  addressed  to,  and  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  well  informed  and  re¬ 
flecting  classes.  It  became  a  different 
question,  when  they  were  composed 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  least  in¬ 
formed  part  of  the  society,  when  they 
consisted  chiefly  of  coarse  invective 
suited  to  their  taste,  and  when  a  species 
of  sect  was  formed,  which,  with  al¬ 
most  frnatkal  zeal,  devoted  itself  to 
theirprodnetionand  circulation*— more 
especially  when  the  object  was  not  the 
introduction  of  new  and  peculiar  te¬ 
nets  in  religion,  but  the  entire  extir¬ 
pation  of  all  religious  belief.  8uch  a 
system  was  conceived  to  call  for  some 
interposition.  Prosecutions  were  com- 
menced  against  severed  of  these  wri¬ 
tings  ;  verdicts  were  obtained,  and  the 
authors  were  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  and  fine,  the  magnitude  of  which 
last  afforded  the  means  of  rendering 
the  former  perpetual.  Carlile  and  hts 
adherents,  inflamed  with  vindictive 
zeal,  publicly  defied  the  law,  and 
boasted  that  penalty  accumulate  up¬ 
on  penalty  would  not  exhaust  their 
means  of  effecting  the  wide  circulation 
of  the  obnoxious  writings.  The  fe¬ 
male  members  of  his  family  first  step¬ 
ped  forward,  and  when  the  law,  with¬ 
out  consideration  of  sex,  had  devoted 
them  to  durance,  other  agents  were 
not  wanting.  The  books  were  told 
by  machines,  operating  without  visible 
human  agency  ;  they  were  told  by  men 
without  a  name,  and  who,  by  making 
good  their  anonymous  quality,  hoped 
to  elude  the  action  of  law.  All  these 
windings  were  at  length  deterrft;  but 
this  succession  of  severe  punishments 
upon  a  number  of  individuals  for  the 
publication  of  opinions  which  they 
professed  to  believe,  and  many  under 
circumstances  to  excite  ^mpathy,  be¬ 
gan  to  cause  a  painful  feeling  in  the 
public  mind.  Under  its  influence, 
several  leading  statesmen  of  the  high 
liberal  party  came  forward  to  claim 
for  their  countrymen,  on  grounds  now 
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to  be  recited,  an  unlimited  permiMion 
to  publUh  their  religious  opinions, 
whatever  these  opinions  might  be. 

Mr  Hume,  in  presenting  a  petition 
from  Mr  Carlile,  scrupled  not  to 
pronounce  upon  that  person  the  most 
unqualified  panegyric.  He  hesitated 
not  to  declare  him  one  of  the  most 
moral  characters  in  England.  The 
effect  of  these  prosecutions  had  been 
to  increase  tenfold  the  sale  of  these 
works,  which  before  was  very  limited. 
Mr  Hume  reprobated  the  treatment  of 
Mr  Carlile,  particularly  on  his  trial, 
when  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed 
with  his  own  defence.  It  was  injustice 
—it  was  tyranny— something  worse 
than  had  been  done  by  the  inquisition 
in  its  worst  times.  It  was  also  un¬ 
just  to  seize  the  whole  stock  of  Mr 
Carlile,  the  books  in  which  were  not 
all  libellous.  The  Solicitor-General 
made  it  his  chief  object  to  defend  the 
legal  proceedings.  The  defendant  had 
been  heard  for  an  unprecedented  length 
of  time,  and  been  allowed  to  state 
everything  which  could  conduce  to  his 
defence.  The  levy  on  his  goods  was 
legally  made  ;  but,  of  the  50,000  vo. 
lumes  of  which  it  consisted,  the  great¬ 
er  part  could  not  be  sold,  being  of  a 
libellous  and  blasphemous  nature.  The 
part  to  which  this  objection  did  not 
apply  was  sold,  but  produced  only 
35/. 

Eittfe  more  passed  at  this  time  ; 
but,  on  the  1  st  July ,  Mr  Hume  brought 
forward  a  more  formal  motion  upon 
the  subject.  He  presented,  as  its  ba¬ 
sis,  a  petition  signed  by  upwards  of 
two  thousand  and  forty-eight  persons, 
of  whom  ninety-eight  were  clergymen. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  names  of 
Dr  Junes,  Dr  Evans,  Drs  Rees,  Bar¬ 
clay,  and  Fox,  and  Mr  Roscoe,  as  well 
as  many  other  individuals  of  the  high¬ 
est  character,  both  for  learning  and 
piety.  The  petitioners  stated,  *'  That 
they  behold  with  sorrow  and  shame 
the  prosecutions  against  persons  who 


have  printed  or  published  books  which 
are  presumed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
Christian  religion,  from  the  full  per. 
suasion  that  such  prosecutions  are  in¬ 
consistent  with,  and  cohtrary  to,  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  gospel ; 
and  moreover,  that  they  are  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  spread  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  which  they  are  intended  to 
check, than  tosupport  infidelity,  which 
they  are  professedly  undertaken  to  up¬ 
hold.”  That  sentence  contained  sen¬ 
timents  in  perfect  unison  with  those 
which  Mr  Hume  entertained  himself, 
but  expressed  in  language  more  forci¬ 
ble  than  he  could  employ. 

The  petition  having  been  read,  Mr 
Hume  said,  the  object  which  he  had 
at  present  in  view,  was  to  obtain  an 
admission  of  what  he  always  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  established  law  and 
practice  of  the  country— namely,  the 
right  of  free  discussion.  This  notion 
he  perhaps  was  induced  to  entertain 
in  consequence  of  his  having  been  bred 
at  Edinburgh,  where  free  discussion 
was  allowed  to  be  exercised  in  all  cases 
where  it  did  not  endanger  the  public 
peace  or  become  a  nuisance  to  society, 
and  then  it  was  an  offence  at  common 
law  and  liable  to  punishment.  Since 
1817,  however,  it  was  the  practice  to 
punish  the  individuals  for  printing  and 
publishing  original  publications,  as  well 
as  for  reprinting  works  of  a  former 
date.  Before  1817,  indeed,  he  was 
aware  that  prosecutions  for  religious 
publications  had  taken  place,  but  at  a 
period  like  the  present,  when  educa¬ 
tion  was  so  generally  diffused,  and  the 
human  mind  in  consequence  so  much 
enlarged,  it  was  remarkable  that  those 
prosecutions  increased  in  number.— 
Looking  at  the  advantages  which  so¬ 
ciety  derived  from  discussion,  and  the 
great  number  of  new  opinions  which 
were  received,  he  could  not  help  say¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  doing  a  great  injury 
to  prevent  men  from  arriving  at  the 
truth,  which  they  could  only  do  by 
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the  freeit  coUidon  and  interchange  of 
•entiment ;  to  attempt  to  shackle  the 
mind  in  this  free  country,  was  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  dignified  position  which  she 
held  in  the  scale  of  nations.  He  was 
always  led  to  believe,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  England  en¬ 
joyed  was  the  toleration  of  all  religious 
opinions,  and  that  in  no  other  country 
had  man  the  same  freedom  to  express 
his  sentiments;  but  as  this  peculiar  pri¬ 
vilege  had  been  obtained  and  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  differing  from  the  establish¬ 
ed  opinions  of  former  times,  it  ought 
to  encourage  a  similar  freedom  of 
mind  at  the  present  day.  Some  few 
individuals  there  might  be,  who  at  all 
times  would  doubt  religious  truths,  but 
with  the  greater  number  of  persons 
capable  of  considering  the  subject,  he 
was  convinced  that  discussion  would 
serve  the  cause  of  religion.  The  Jews 
were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  this  country,  however  dif¬ 
ferent  or  contrary  their  opinions  might 
be  to  the  very  doctrines  upon  which 
Christianity  was  founded.  The  Qua¬ 
kers  were  also  allowed  to  pursue  their 
own  notions  on  religion  unmolested, 
and  the  Dissenters,  highly  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  nation,  stood  almost  on  a 
level  with  those  who  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church.  All  the  mission¬ 
aries  who  have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  have  commenced  their  la¬ 
bours  by  exposing  the  follies  and  in¬ 
consistencies  of  the  religion  professed 
by  those  whom  they  undertook  to 
convert.  Is  there  one  kind  of  justice 
to  be  dealt  to  ourselves,  and  another 
kind  to  others?  or,  when  men  endea¬ 
vour  to  subvert  the  doctrines  profess¬ 
ed  by  others,  should  they  complain  of 
their  own  being  at  least  peaceably  in¬ 
vestigated  ?  It  was  only  by  free  dis¬ 
cussion  that  any  good  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  arise.  M^r  Hume  knew  that  the 
missionaries  among  the  Hindoos  in¬ 
vited  them  to  discuss  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  why  was  the  same  privi¬ 


lege  refused  at  home  which  was  grant¬ 
ed  in  the  East  Indies,  and  elses^ere? 
The  Christian  religion  had  withstood 
the  most  powerful  attacks  from  men 
of  the  greatest  genius  and  the  best 
character  ;  and  when  it  triumphantly 
passed  through  these  severe  trials, 
what  was  to  ^  feared  from  the  worst 
which  comparatively  ignorant  persons 
could  attempt  against  it  ? 

Mr  Hume  then  (quoted  passages 
from  the  writings  of  Tillotson,  Lowth, 
Warburton,  Lardner  and  other  divines. 
Bishop  Watson  held,  that  the  freedom 
of  inquiry,  which  had  subsisted  in  this 
country  during  the  present  century, 
had  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity  ;  and  Dr  Campbell 
held,  That  that  man  could  not  be  a 
friend  to  Christianity  who  would  pu¬ 
nish  another  for  expressing  his  doubts. 
Every  man  who  doubts  should  be  in¬ 
vited  to  discussion,  that  the  objections 
might  be  answered ;  so  far  from  ob¬ 
jecting  to  discussion,  I  believe  that 
the  most  violent  attacks  on  the  religion 
of  Jesus  have  been  of  service  to  it. 
Let  them  argue,  and  when  argument 
failed,  let  them  even  cavil  against  the 
Christian  religion  as  much  as  they 
please,  I  have  no  apprehension  of  the 
result.”  Even  a  high  and  learned  per¬ 
sonage  of  the  present  day,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  in  a  late  charge,  used  the 
following  expressions:— I  am  in¬ 
deed  fully  persuaded,  that  the  extra¬ 
vagancies  of  frantic  infidelity  are  means 
in  the  order  of  Providence  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  virtue  and  truth,  by  pro. 
voking  discussions  which  lead  to  the 
dispersion  of  error,  by  disposing  the 
careless  to  reflection,  by  determining 
the  irresolute  to  inquiry,  by  awaken- 
ing  energies  which  might  otherwise 
have  slumbered  in  inaction,  and  rousing 
the  horror  and  indignation  which  vice 
and  impiety,  when  they  throw  off  the 
mask,  will  never  fail  to  inspire  in  ge¬ 
nerous  and  honest  minds.” 

Mr  Hume  therefore  concluded  by 
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proposing  the  following  resolutions : 
**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House 
that  a  free  discussion  of  religious  ques¬ 
tions  is  attended  with  more  benefit 
than  injury  to  the  country ;  and  that 
it  is  both  unjust  and  inexpedient  to 
expose  any  person  or  persons  to  legal 
penalties  on  account  of  a  difiereoce  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion.” 

Mr  Wilberforce  rose  as  the  advocate 
of  sober  and  temperate  discussion  on 
religious  sul^ects ;  no  man  was  more 
disposed  to  allow  this  in  its  fullest  lati¬ 
tude  }  but  a  distinction  was  to  be  drawn 
between  such  discussion  and  g^ss  ri¬ 
baldry  and  indecency.  The  honour¬ 
able  member  had  quoted  the  writings 
of  several  divines ;  Mr  Wilberforce 
would  oppose  to  him  the  doctrines  of 
Dr  Paley,  a  man  of  a  most  liberal  and 
enlightened  mind.  That  reverend  di- 
rine,  speaking  of  toleration,  thus  de- 
liveml  himself :  **  Under  the  idea  of 
religious  toleration,  I  conclude  the  to¬ 
leration  of  all  books  of  serious  argu¬ 
mentation  ;  but  I  deem  it  no  infringe¬ 
ment  of  religious  liberty  to  restrain 
the  circulation  of  ridicule,  invective, 
and  mockery,  upon  religious  subjects ; 
because  this  species  of  writing  applies 
solely  to  the  passions ;  we»en8  the 
judgment,  and  contaminates  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  its  readers ;  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  assist  either  the  investiga¬ 
tion  or  the  impression  of  truth ;  on 
the  contrary,  whilst  it  stays  not  to 
distinguish  the  character  or  the  autho- 
ritv  of  difierent  religions,  it  destroys 
alike  the  influence  of  all.”  He  quoted 
this  passage,  for  the  purpose  of  shew¬ 
ing  how  much  the  honourable  member 
had  been  mistaken  in  his  argument. 
Much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the 
prosecution  of  Garble,  but  was  it  not 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  shop  of  that 
person  had  been  crowded  inside  and 
outside,  day  and  night,  for  several 
months,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
styled  it  **  The  Temple  of  Reason." 
He  was  aware  that  much  pains  were 


daily  taken  to  prevent  the  pubUc  from 
being  corrupted  by  such  doctrines, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  legislature 
would  come  forward  in  support  of.the 
efforts  made  by  private  individuals  to 
give  to  the  most  humble  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety  a  moral  and  virtuous  education. 
The  honourable  member  next  adverted 
to  what  had  been  said  relative  to  fo¬ 
reign  missionaries,  and  contended  that 
they,  in  whatever  clime,  or  opposed  to 
even  the  grossest  ignorance,  had  al¬ 
ways  endeavoured  to  instil  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity  in  the  mildest  and 
most  forbearing  manner.  Mr  Wilber¬ 
force  then  justified  the  conduct  of  the 
Constitutional  Association,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 
They  had  never  prosecuted  unless  with 
the  greatest  forbearance  and  consider¬ 
ation,  as  had  been  well  evinced  by  the 
fact,  that  the  former  had  never  failed 
in  a  single  instance  to  obtain  a  verdict. 
Their  exertions  had  been  of  the  great¬ 
est  use,  not  only  in  putting  down  bla». 
phemous  publications,  but  also  in 
stopping  the  circulation  of  obscene  and 
immonu  works,  which  had  before  been 
carried  to  the  most  pernicious  ex¬ 
tent. 

Mr  Ricardo  insisted  that  the  speech 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  had  been 
quite  inconsistent  with  itself ;  that  he  i 
had  set  out  with  professing  bberal 
opinions,  but  bad  concluded  with  draw¬ 
ing  inferences  directly  opposite.  When 
be  looked  at  the  prosecutions  which  had 
taken  place  against  that  much- injured 
individual  R.  Carlile,  for  selling  The 
Age  of  Reason;  when  he  looked  at 
the  same  individual  kept  in  prison  for 
eighteen  weeks,  on  the  allegations  of 
having  published  the  Parodies  of  Mr 
Hone,  and  it  was  not  until  the  au¬ 
thor  had  been  acquitted,  that  Mr 
Carlile  was  liberated  without  even 
the  form  of  a  trial,  he  could  not  ad¬ 
mit,  that  the  law  had  been  executed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  maxims  laid  down 
by  Mr  Wilberforce.  There  was  no 
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sort  of  parallel  between  obscene  writ* 
ingSy  wbich  every  one  admitted  were 
ciupabley  and  works  professing  certain 
opinions.  No  one  had  a  ri^ht  to  say, 
**  my  opinion  is  true,  yours  is  not  true* 
and  therefore  I  will  punish  you.*’  It 
would  be  difficult,  when  the  proposi¬ 
tion  was  put  in  this  simple  form,  to 
find  any  man  hardy  enough  openly  to 
advocate  so  monstrous  a  doctrine.  He 
for  one,  contended,  that  a  man  might 
disbelieve  in  a  future  state,  and  still 
be  an  honest  man.  There  were  other 
sanctions,  he  conceived,  besides  reli¬ 
gion,  for  the  honesty  and  morality  of 
mankind.  Religion  was  certainly  a 
sanction  above  an  others,  but  it  was  a 
libel  upon  human  nature  to  say,  that 
because  an  individual  did  not  believe 
certain  opinions,  that  he  could  not  be 
an  honest  man.  Mr  Ricardo  then  u* 
stanced  Mr  Owen  as  an  individual  who 
had  shewn  the  greatest  benevolence 
and  humanity,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  a  future  state.  Mr 
Money,  however,  having  denied  that 
such  was  Mr  Owen’s  creed,  Mr  Ricar¬ 
do  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  he 
should  have  groundlessly  imputed  to 
any  individual  an  obnoxious  opinion. 
He  concluded  with  protesting  agunst 
any  inference  as  to  his  own  opinions, 
which  might  be  drawn  from  his  defend¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion 
in  others. 

Mr  Horace  Twiss  opposed  the  mo¬ 
tion,  while  Mr  William  Smith,  though 
he  felt  the  greatest  disgust  at  the  pub¬ 
lications  in  question,  must  still  be  a 
friend  to  the  freedom  of  religious  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr  Peel  could  not  go  a  single  step 
with  the  honourable  mover.  He  con¬ 
sidered  this  system  of  proposing  to  the 
House  to  pass  resolutions  without  any 
specific  object,  as  quite  irregular.  If 
the  honourable  gentleman  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  law  which  punishes  blas¬ 
phemy  was  a  bad  one,  he  ought  to 
move  for  its  repeal.  It  was  true,  that 


there  might  be  cases  in  which  it  would 
be  unwise  to  put  the  law  in  force  ;  a 
fair  discretion  must  be  allowed  on  such 
occasions ;  but  even  if  that  discretion 
was  proved  to  have  been  abused,  it 
could  not  justify  them  in  doing  away 
with  the  law.  For  his  own  part  hie 
never  would  consent  that  persons 
should  be  enabled  to  attack  religion 
without  being  liable  to  any  punishment. 

Mr  Hume  made  a  short  reply,  but 
did  not  press  the  motion  to  a  division. 

We  have  now  only  to  notice  a  few 
cases  of  a  personal  nature,  which  were 
judged  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
brought  before  the  great  assembly  of 
the  nation. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Home  of  the 
Guards,  having  been  dismissed  from 
the  army,  on  the  charge  of  fraudulent 
and  ungentlemanly  conduct  in  a  mer- 
cantile  transaction,  Mr  Bennet,  whose 
ear  was  always  open  to  complaints 
against  those  in  power,  brought  the 
cate,  at  some  length,  before  the  House. 
He  began  with  nring  the  following 
history  of  Colonri  Home  In  1803, 
Colonel  Home  entered  the  army,  and 
from  that  time  was  present  with  his 
regiment,  the  Sd  FootGuard8,through- 
out  the  whole  of  the  foreign  service  in 
which  it  was  engaged,  and  in  all  the 
great  actions  fought  in  the  Peninsula. 
At  last  he  concl^ed  his  martial  ca¬ 
reer  by  that  splendid  achievement 
which  made  the  last  step  in  the  path 
of  glory,  by  which  this  country  had 
been  raised  to  so  exalted  a  station — 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  this 
officer  performed  so  distinguished  a 

Start.  Colonel  Home  was  one  of  the 
ew  who  held  prominent  posts  on  that 
occasion,  being  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  point  which  had  been 
truly  designated  the  key  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  position,  the  Chateau 
of  Hougoumont  1  He  maintained  that 
post  of  honour  against  the  overbear¬ 
ing  and  renewed  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
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with  dittin^ithed  gallantry  and  ta* 
lent,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
t>f  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  was 
mentioned  in  the  noble  Duke’s  dis¬ 
patches  of  the  events  of  that  day.  Co¬ 
lonel  Home  was  induced  by  represen¬ 
tations,  which  afterwards  turned  out 
to  be  false,  to  purchase  a  partnership 
interest  in  a  mining  property.  Shortly 
after  he  had  thus  disposed  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1814,  he  was  ordered  on  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  continent,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  with  the  British  army,  enga¬ 
ged  in  all  its  active  operations  till  the 
peace  in  the  following  year.  When  he 
returned  to  England  at  this  period,  he 
discovered  the  gross  and  scandalous 
deceit  which  had  been  practised  upon 
him,  and  which  had  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  his  property  and  personal  respon- 
sibuity  involved  in  a  ruinous  underta¬ 
king.  Having,  in  vain,  offered  every 
inducement  to  the  original  partners,  to 
allow  him  to  leave  the  concern,  even  at 
M  considerable  loss,  he  consulted  the 
most  eminent  and  respectable  counsel, 
and  was  guided  entirely  by  their  ad¬ 
vice.  The  plan  advised  and  adopted, 
was,  that  his  brother  should  draw  bills 
which  he  should  accept,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  the  whole  concern  to  a  full 
and  equitable  settlement  of  their  af¬ 
fairs.  The  means  proposed  of  effect¬ 
ing  this,  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
works,  and  cause  the  debts  of  the 
Company  to  be  paid  out  of  the  assets. 
Nothing,  he  apprehended,  could  be 
more  justifiable  or  more  honourable 
than  such  a  view.  The  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  bills  was  presented, 
a  placard  was  put  up  full  of  the 
most  scandalous  falsehoods.  Colonel 
Home  lost  not  a  moment  in  stigmati¬ 
zing  the  authors  of  the  placard,  as 
liars.  The  placard,  however,  having 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiment,  it  was  soon  after  notified 
to  him,  that  an  investigation  would  be 
made,  which  he  declared  himself  most 


desirous  to  meet  The  charges  were 
as  follow : — "  1  st,Foracceptingvarioos 
bills  on  the  firm  of  Salisbury  and  Com¬ 
pany,  to  the  amount  of  1850/.,  when 
you  were  restrained,  by  the  articles  of 
partnership,  from  drawing,  indorsing, 
&c. — 2d,  For  swearing  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  that  you  were  ignorant 
of  these  articles  of  partnership,  in  op¬ 
position  to  your  own  declarations  else¬ 
where.— 3d,  For  persuading  Quarter¬ 
master  Weston  to  receive  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  re¬ 
strain  you  from  accepting  bills  on  this 
firm,  you  knowing  the  same  to  be  such 
an  injunction."  The  meaning  of  the 
last  charge  is,  that  Weston  personated 
the  colonel  himself,  and  thus  prevent¬ 
ed  the  injunction  from  being  legally 
delivered.  The  issue  was,  that  the 
point  was  referred,  not  to  a  court  mar¬ 
tial,  but  to  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  Mr 
Bennet  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the 
evidence  on  which  that  court  had 
pronounced,  was  most  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  result,  however, 
was,  that  Colonel  Home  received  a 
letter,  acquainting  him,  that  the  com- 
mander.in-chief,havingtaken  the  King's 
opinion,  had  to  communicate,  that  his 
Majesty  thought  he  could  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  army.  His  com¬ 
missions  were  sold — that  was,  his  en¬ 
sign's  and  lieutenant’s,  which  he  had 
urchased,  yielding  only  1500/.,  but 
e  received  no  consideration  for  the 
loss  of  his  company.  «  This,"  said 
the  honourable  member,  **  was  the 
termination  of  those  strange  proceed¬ 
ings,  by  which,  after  eighteen  years  of 
constant,  hard,  and  glorious  services, 
this  officer  was  stripped  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  deeply  injured  in  his  fortune,  and 
as  far  as  the  Crown  could  do,  de¬ 
prived  of  his  character  i”  It  was  no 
light  matter  for  an  officer  to  be  thus 
treated,  on  evidence,  nut  on  oath,  by 
a  court  not  sworn,  and  where  he  had 
not  the  power  of  summoning  a  single 
witness  to  rebut  the  testimony  of  those 
11 
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who  voluntarily  came  forward  to  ma¬ 
lign  him.  He  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  the  court-martial 
which  had  been  promised  him,  but  in 
vain  {  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  de¬ 
prive  an  officer  of  his  rank,  station, 
character,  and  services,  of  his  hard- 
earned  laurels,  on  evidence  of  the  na¬ 
ture  he  had  exhibited  to  the  House- 
Courts  of  inquiry,  he  admitted,  were 
good  as  grand  jury  courts;  but  not 
u  courts  of  final  judgment — as  such, 
he  thought  them  most  improper,  most 
ille^. 

Lord  Palmerstone,  in  defending  the 
proceedings,  did  not  consider  it  at  all 
relevant  to  enter  on  Colonel  Home’s 
professional  merits.  In  becoming  a 
partner  of  the  mining  concern,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  himself  responsible  for 
all  the  engagements  of  the  firm.  It 
was  of  no  importance  to  the  question 
at  issue,  that  he  had  not  taken  care  to 
know  the  situation  in  which  the  firm 
was  placed,  when  he  became  a  part¬ 
ner.  He  found,  some  time  after,  that 
the  speculation  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
profitable  one,  and  he  then  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  extricate  himself  from  it.  The 
whole  capital  of  the  firm  was  27,000/., 
and  his  contribution  was  3100/.  It 
was  clear  that,  whatever  the  loss  might 
be,  those  who  had  the  greatest  share 
of  capital,  must  be  the  greatest  losers. 
He  should  not  have  blamed  Colonel 
Home,  if  he  had  taken  a  proper  mode 
to  free  himself  from  a  speculation 
which  was  either  unprofitable,  or  into 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  enter  by 
unfounded  assertions ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  course  he  had  adopted  was 
very  unjustifiable.  The  mode  he  took 
was,  to  prevent  the  partners  from 
drawing  or  endorsing  bills,  whilst  he 
got  his  brother  to  draw  bills  on  them, 
which  he  accepted,  and  for  which  bills 
he  made  the  whole  of  the  partners  liable. 
They  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  um- 
brella-makers,  comb-makers,  sellers  of 
cloth,  &c.  and  brought  into  the  mar- 
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ket,  without  any  valuable  considera- 
tion  being  given  for  them,  but  merely 
to  enable  Colonel  Home  to  get  away 
his  property  from  the  firm.  On  what 
round  could  he  think  himself  iusti- 
ed  in  resorting  to  such  a  proceeaing  i 
What  right  had  he,  the  smallest  part¬ 
ner  in  the  concern,  to  pursue  a  plan, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  withdraw 
his  own  capital,  and  to  leave  his  part¬ 
ners  to  bear  all  the  loss  ?  When  once 
he  authorized  his  brother  to  draw  on 
him,  he  might  have  accepted  bills  to 
the  amount  of  the  whole  27,000/.,  as 
well  as  for  the  smaller  sum.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  this  part  of  the  transaction,  it 
was  done  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
that  the  articles  of  partnership  forbade 
such  a  proceeding.  At  length,  these 
comb-makers,  umbrella-makers,  and 
cloth-sellers,  fearful  that  the  assets  of 
the  firm  would  be  overrun,  and  that 
their  bills  would  not  be  paid,  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  in¬ 
junction,  to  restrain  Colonel  Home 
from  giving  further  acceptances.  He 
was  aware  that  some  legal  process  was 
to  be  served  on  him,  and  he  requested 
Lieutenant  Drummond  to  receive  a 
paper  for  him,  which  the  latter  decli¬ 
ned.  He  next  applied  to  a  person  of 
minor  consideration,  quarter-master 
Weston,  who  agreed  to  receive  the 
paper.  Weston,  in  his  evidence,  de^ 
dared  that  he  did  not  pass  himself  off 
as  Colonel  Home,  but  admitted  that 
he  had  received  the  paper  which  Mr 
Winnington,  the  solicitor,  sent  to  Co¬ 
lonel  Home's  apartments,  and  saw 
that  it  was  an  injunction.  Now,  obser¬ 
ving  what  the  paper  was,  it  scarcely 
could  be  credited,  if  he  had  not  passed 
for  Colonel  Home,  that  he  would  not 
immediately  have  stated  to  the  messen¬ 
ger  that  he  was  not  the  person  on 
whom  the  injunction  ought  to  be  ser¬ 
ved.  He  never  was  more  convinced  of 
anything,  looking  at  the  evidence  given 
in  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  than 
that  Colonel  Home  employed  another 
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officer  to  personate  him,  and  to  receive 
a  legal  process  intended  for  him,  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  character  an 
officer  ought  to  bear.  When  the  char- 

fes  were  placarded,  how  did  Colonel 
lome  answer  them  i  By  a  counter* 
placard,  a  singular  mode  of  justifica¬ 
tion  for  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Guards.  Lord  Palmerstone  then  jus¬ 
tified  the  court  of  inquiry,  as  sanction¬ 
ed  by  frequent  usage,  and  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  discussing  charges 
of  this  nature. 

Mr  Bennet  replied  with  some  warmth, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  divide  the 
House  on  the  subject. 

Another  petition  against  similar 
treatment,  was  present^  by  Colonel 
Davies,  from  Colonel  Allen,  (late  of 
the  55th.)  The  affair  was  represent¬ 
ed  as  having  arisen  out  of  a  disagree¬ 
ment  with  General  Bailey,  who  had 
accused  him  in  writing  of  making  false 
returns,  and  threatened  to  suspend 
him.  Colonel  Allen  having,  in  vain, 
demanded  an  investigation,  made  ap¬ 
plication  at  head-quarters,  when,  after 
three  months,  orders  came  down,  not 
for  an  inquiry,  but  for  a  court-martial. 
He  was  tried  on  three  distinct  char¬ 
ges.  The  first  was  for  making  false 
returns  ;  the  second,  for  trying  men  at 
drum-head  courts-martial,  instead  of 
by  the  usual  method  ;  and  the  third, 
for  having  more  men  in  the  barracks 
than  they  ought  to  have  contained. 
On  fhe  first,  which  was  the  only  seri¬ 
ous  charge,  he  was  acquitted  of  all  in¬ 
tentional  blame.  The  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  was,  that  Colonel  Al¬ 
len  should  be  placed  twelve  months 
lower  on  the  list  of  lieutenant-colonels, 
and  that  he  should  be  reprimanded  and 
admonished.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  had  been  pleased  to 
confirm  this  sentence,  (which  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  thought  was  pretty 
severe, )  and  had  moreover  ordered,  as 
it  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  service  that  Colonel  Al¬ 


len  should  continue  in  command  of  the 
55th  regiment,  because  his  example 
might  prejudice  the  necessary  obedi¬ 
ence  of  soldiers  to  their  officers,  that 
he  should  be  allowed  either  to  retire 
on  half  pay,  or  to  sell  out.  He  (Co¬ 
lonel  D.)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  this  proceeding,  by  which  the  se¬ 
verity  of  a  court-martial  sentence  had 
been  increased,  was  altogether  illegal. 

Lord  Palmerstone,  in  reply,  con¬ 
tended  that  any  interference  with  that 
branch  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
which  related  to  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
was  totally  inexpedient.  Of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  crown,  none  was 
more  ancient,  and  none  had  been  of 
more  uninterrupted  exercise,  than  that 
of  dismissing  officers,  whether  they 
had  been  trira  or  not,  or  whether  any 
reason  was  or  was  not  assigned  for 
their  dismissal.  With  regard  to  the 

E articular  case,  however.  Colonel  Al- 
rn  had  been  found  guilty  of  two  of 
the  charges ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
other,  there  had  been  proof  at  least 
of  neglect  or  incapacity,  either  of  them 
sufficient  to  warrant  dismissal.  He  had 
been  guilty  also  of  a  culpable  degree 
of  severity,  having,  within  a  short  time, 
inflicted  4817  lashes  on  79  individuals, 
without  having  reported  the  cases  or 
grounds  to  the  war-office,  as  he  was 
required  to  do  by  general  orders.  The 
punishment,  in  many  cases,  was  in¬ 
flicted  for  very  trivial  offences.  Now, 
when  an  individual,  who  had  exerted 
his  authority  for  the  punishment  of 
such  trifles,  came  forward  and  com¬ 
plained  of  severity,  could  the  House 
be  expected  to  attend  to  that  com 
plaint  i  Quit  tulerit  Gracchos  de  sedi 
tione  querentesf  Colonel  Allen  had 
been  allowed  to  sell  his  commission, 
though  he  had  received  every  step 
without  paying  a  shilling  for  them. 

After  some  farther  conversation,  the 
petition  was  laid  on  the  table,  but  no 
motion  was  founded  upon  it. 
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A  CAK  of  a  different  kind,  which 
had  alreadj  excited  some  notice,  was 
brought  twfore  the  House  by  Lord 
A.  Hamilton.  Mr  Bowring,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman,  had  been  at  Paris  on 
some  commercial  affairs.  At  Paris  he 
obtained  passports  with  little  difficulty, 
and  even  at  Calais  his  baggage  had  been 
suffered  to  pass  ;  but  when  he  himself 
was  on  the  point  of  embarkation,  his 
trunk  was  seized,  and  himself  taken 
into  custodyby  a  commissary  of  police. 
Immediately  after,  all  his  papers  were 
taken  possession  of  by  theFrench  police. 
With  nis  personal  liberty  thus  invaded, 
his  first  question  to  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  was,  what  would  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  itself  to  an  Englishman — '*  Why 
have  you  thus  treated  me  ?  What 
it  your  accusation?"  To  that  plain 
question  he  could  obtain  no  answer, 
nor  indeed  any  definite  specification  of 
the  accusation.  At  length,  however, 
he  was  informed,  that  he  was  arrested 
in  consequence  of  a  telegraphic  dis¬ 
patch  from  Paris,  and  that  bis  papers 
mutt  be  examined.  It  would  probably 
be  stated  in  reply,  that  all  that  Mr 
Bowring  suffered  was  in  conformity 
with  the  French  law.  To  that  state¬ 
ment  he  should  answer,  that,  though 
technically  true,  it  was  substantially 
false.  But  what  he  wished  particular¬ 
ly  to  impress  on  the  attention  of  that 
House,  was  the  admission  of  the  F rench 
authorities,  at  the  time  when  Mr  Bow¬ 
ring  was  released  from  his  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  King’s  Advocate,  in  his 
letter,  dated  the  5th  November,  states 
to  Mr  Bowring  these  words — “  You 
shall  be  set  at  liberty,  inasmuch  as  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment  does  not 
attach  to  the  charge  against  you.** 
Here  then  was  a  gross  inconsistency, 
proved  by  the  French  authorities  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  outrage  inflicted  on  Mr 
Bowring,  At  Calais  no  charge  was 
exhibited  against  him — no  reason  as¬ 
signed  for  ute  oppressive  treatment — 
yet,  in  two  days  after,  he  was  removed 


from  thence  to  Boulogne,  still  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  accusation,  and,  on 
his  arrival  there,  was  told  that  an  or¬ 
der  had  been  issued  for  his  imprison¬ 
ment  au  aecret.  When  Sir  Charles 
Stuart  interfered  at  Paris,  and  it  was 
extraordinary  that  he  could  never  get 
any  but  verbal  answers,  it  then  became 
necessary  to  frame  a  new  charge,  which 
might  pro  forma  justify  the  original 
outrage.  That  was  a  proof  of  the  ut¬ 
ter  want  of  any  original  ground  for 
detention,  which  even  the  French  au¬ 
thorities  could  not  justify  but  by  le¬ 
gal  chicanery.  Lord  A.  concluded  by 
moving  for  all  the  papers  connected 
with  this  transaction. 

Mr  Canning  conceived,  that  such 
production  of  papers  was  irregular, 
unless  some  motion  were  to  be  found¬ 
ed  upon  them.  Without  regard  to  any 
individual  allusions,  he  would  slate 
the  general  principles  of  the  case.  “  1 
presume,  then,"  said  he,  **  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations,  that  a  stranger  visiting 
a  foreign  country  virtually  binds  hinu 
self  in  a  temporary  and  qualified  alle¬ 
giance  to  its  laws,  and  submits  to  their 
observance — however  unwise  such  laws 
may  appear  to  him  to  be — however 
harsh  and  oppressive  they  really  are, 
and  however  they  may  be  at  variance 
with  his  own  notions  of  political  liber¬ 
ty,  or  the  impressions  of  a  happier  ex¬ 
perience.  Such  an  individual,  1  con¬ 
ceive,  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  state 
upon  himself,  if  they  are  executed  im¬ 
partially,  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  would  have  operated  upon 
natural-born  subjects.”  Government 
had  therefore,  without  delay,  instruct¬ 
ed  their  ambassador  to  take  steps  for 
securing  to  Mr  Bowring  the  impar¬ 
tial  execution  of  the  laws  of  France. 
From  Mr  Bowring's  own  statements, 
combined  with  the  French  counter¬ 
statements,  it  appeared  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  was  the  reid  ground  of  his  dc- 
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tentioa.  **  He  vat  arrested,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  the  bearer  of  sealed  let> 
ters— as  one  who  was  committing  a 
fraud  on  the  post-office  of  France,  (I 
do  not  use  tne  word  in  an  invidious 
sense,)  certainly  a  crime  not  of  any 
moral  delinquency — a  crime  not  ma- 
lunt  in  set  but  merely  malum  prohibi¬ 
tum — but,  nevertheless,  an  offence 
which  is  a  misdemeanour  in  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  in  France ;  with 
us  it  is  punished  by  a  pecuniary  fine 
upon  conviction;  but  there  it  is  re¬ 
pressed  in  a  more  summary  way.  Be¬ 
ing,  however,  detained  on  this  charge, 
they  drew  out  of  the  letters,  or  other 
circumstances,  ground  of  accusation 
for  a  heavier  crime — a  crime  which 
did  incur  imprisonment.  On  that  other 
charge,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  was 
not  brought  to  trial.’’— ^r  C.  H. 
Hutchinson  maintained,  that  govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  afford  full  protection 
to  ita  subjects  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  that  Mr  Bowring  had  been  per¬ 
secuted,  solely  because  he  lived  in  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  most  enlightened  and 
patriotic  men  in  France.  The  question 
was  not  finally  pressed  to  a  division. 

A  subject  which  had  much  more 
agitated  the  House,  and  at  least  the 
northern  division  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  was  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Abercromby  on  the  Sd  June.  This 
was  the  noted  and  much  debated  case 
of  William  Murray  Borthwick.  It 
vras  reluctantly,  Mr  Abercromby  said, 
that  he  came  forward  with  any  charge 
affecting  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  learned  Lord  opposite,  (Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland  ;)  but  after 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  ca¬ 
lumniated,  and  he  might  say  officially 
calumniated  in  Scotland,  he  could  not 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
imputation  of  unworthy  motives.  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  the  particulars 
of  the  case.  William  Murray  Borth¬ 
wick  had  entered  into  partnership  with 


a  person  named  Alexander.  Whilst  in 
partnership,  they  printed  a  paper  call¬ 
ed  The  Clpdesdale  Journal ;  but  only 
one  number  of  that  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  partnership,  and  they 
then  commenced  the  paper  called  The 
Glasgow  SentineL  Some  time  after, 
Borthwick  wished  to  retire  from  the 
concern,  and  a  dissolution  of  partner¬ 
ship  took  place.  The  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  not  being  fulfilled,  Borthwick 
raised  an  action  before  the  magistrates 
of  Glasgow,  claiming,  that  either  a 
certain  sum  contracted  for  should  be 
paid,  or  he  should  be  reinstated  in  the 
property.  The  magistrates  according¬ 
ly  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  unless  the  contract  was  fulfilled 
in  six  days.  These  days  being  fulfilled, 
Borthwick  came  from  Hamilton  to 
Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
receiving  bills  or  resuming  possession. 
Alexander  merely  asked  a  few  days 
delay  in  enforcing  the  last  alternative, 
thereby  admitting  Borthwick’s  right 
to  do  so.  Meantime,  Borthwick  was 
arretted  for  an  old. debt,  which  could 
be  proved  to  have  been  got  up  for  the 
mere  end  of  defeating  justice.  On  the 
10th,  however,  the  debt  was  paid,  and 
he  was  discharged.  What  was  his  con¬ 
duct  afterwards  ?  This  man,  who  wu 
to  be  indicted  for  a  felony,  went,  after 
having  given  notice  of  his  intention, 
and  by  the  advice  of  two  professions! 
men,  to  the  office  of  The  gIos^oui  Sen¬ 
tinel.  With  the  felonious  intention 
subsequently  imputed  to  him,  one 
-might  suppose  that  he  had  gone  in 
the  dead  of  night  to  effect  his  pur- 
ose.  No  such  thing.  He  went  at  the 
our  of  eight  in  the  morning.  He 
there  found  the  porter  employed  in 
sweeping  out  the  office.  His  first  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  attempt  to  unlock  those 
places  of  which  he  had  on  the  evening 
of  the  Ist  taken  away  the  keys.  He 
found,  however,  that  his  keys  would 
not  do,  for  that  the  former  locks  bad 
been  removed  in  his  absence.  What, 
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theo,  wat  the  coaduct  of  this  thief? 
He  sends  one  of  the  two  witnesses 
whom  he 'had  taken  to  mark  what 
passed,  for  a  smith  to  open  the  doors 
— ^  most  strange  proceeding  for  a 
thief — in  the  presence  of  all  who  were 
on  the  premises.  Before  the  arriTsl  of 
the  smith,  however,  he  found  a 
with  which  he  succeeded  in  opening 
the  locks.  He  then  took  away  some 
papers  to  which  he  conceived  he  had 
a  nght.  This  occupied  till  nine  in  the 
morning.  If  it  was  said  that  this  was 
done  with  force  and  violence,  and  that 
Alexander  had  no  power  to  prevent  it, 
surely  it  could  not  he  supposed,  that 
in  the  open  day,  he  could,  in  a  popu¬ 
lous  city,  have  failed  to  procure  some 
assistance.  The  fact  wat,  there  wat 
nothing  whatsoever  in  the  transaction, 
from  first  to  last,  which  had  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  theft.  It  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  two  parties.  It  mighty 
if  any  please  so  to  term  it,  be  called  a 
riot  or  a  disturbance  between  and  by 
those  individuals  ;  but  there  was  no¬ 
thing  whatever  in  it  which  approached 
to  a  felony.  Having  now  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  papers,  what  did  the  al¬ 
leged  thief  do  i  He  took  a  step,  one  of 
the  last,  it  would  be  presumed,  which 
a  man  conscious  of  theft  would  will¬ 
ingly  take.  He  went  before  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  Glasgow^— those  who  had 
made  the  decision  in  his  favour,  and 
complained  to  them  of  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  he  had  met  with  in  carrying  their 
decree  into  effect.  On  the  next  day, 
Alexander  made  a  charge  against 
Borthwick  for  the  theft,  took  a  war¬ 
rant  against  him,  and  had  him  arrested. 
He  was  then  brought  before  the  ma- 
gistrates,  who,  after  hearing  what  the 
charge  was,  and  the  answer  of  fiorth- 
wick,  dismissed  it,  as  not  having  the 
slightest  foundation,  and  allowed  the 
accused  to  go  at  large,  without  even 
holding  him  to  bail.  On  the  17th,  it 
appeal^  that  a  concoune  was  obtain¬ 
ed  from  Mr  Hope,  for  prosecuting 


Borthwick  at  the  instance  of  Akxan- 
der.  What  Mr  Abercromby  sought 
to  establish  here,  was  what  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  all  the  proceedings— -that 
Mr  Hope  must  have  known  of  the 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place 
before  the  magistrates  at  Glasgow; 
and  here  he  thought  it  was  that  the 
conduct  of  the  learned  Lord  opposite 
was  blameable,  in  having  allowed  the 
subsequent  proceedings ;  for  he  must 
have  known  the  circumstances  which 
had  passed  at  Glasgow,  or  have  allow¬ 
ed  the  subsequent  prosecution  to  go 
on,  without  any  inquiry  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  out  of  which  it  arose.  In 
either  case  he  was  guilty  of  as  great  a 
neglect  of  his  duty,  as  could  well  be 
imagined  of  a  person  executing  his  of¬ 
fice  ;  for  the  simple  question  was,  did 
Borthwick  act  under  the  authority  of 
the  decree  at  Glasgow,  or  not  i  Now, 
if  he  did — and  that  he  did,  he  believed' 
could  not  be  denied — what  greater  ne¬ 
glect  of  duty  could  there  be,  than  to 
prosecute  him  afterwards  for  his  con¬ 
duct  on  that  occasion  as  for  a  felony  ? 
Mr  A.  then  gave  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Hope,  that  there  was  room  for  a  pro¬ 
secution  at  the  public  instance,  and 
adding,  '*lf  the  precognition  points  at 
other  persons  than  Borthwick,  as  ha¬ 
ving  carried  away  the  papers,  of  course 
the  charge  is  more  relevant.”  The 
meaning  of  this  sentence  Mr  A.  could 
not  conceive.  However,  he  came  to 
the  5th  of  April,  when  the  case  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate  ;  and  Mr  A.  must  always  consider 
him  as  the  responsible  person,  though 
Mr  Hope  had  in  a  manly  manner  avow¬ 
ed  his  share  in  the  transaction.  On 
the  3d  April,  Borthwick  was  arrested 
at  Dundee,  on  information  that  he  was 
about  to  set  sail  for  America.  That 
information  had  never  been  laid  before 
the  House,  and  he  believed  was  erro¬ 
neous.  However,  he  was  brought  to 
Edinburgh  in  irons,  and,  by  Mr  Hope’s 
direction,  was  allowed  no  commiinica- 
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tion  with  his  counsel  or  agents  till  be 
had  been  examined.  This  was  on  the 
5th  of  April,  and  he  was  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  his  trial  was  fixed  to 
take  place  at  Glasgow  on  the  84th. 
The  84th  arrived,  and  what  did  the 
learned  Lord  do?  He  deserted  the 
diet  pro  loco  et  tempore,  and  of  course 
the  trial  was  not  proceeded  with.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  learned  Lord’s 
adopting  that  course, because  undoubt¬ 
edly  he  had  the  right  so  to  do  if  he 
pleased.  It  was  then  intimated  to  the 
prisoner  by  Mr  Hope,  that  he  might 
be  admitted  to  bail,  and  that  small 
bail  would  be  taken ;  but  it  was  the 
opinion  of  his  counsel,  that  as  he  had 
bMn  arrested  by  the  authority  of  the 
Lord  Advocate,  and  as  the  prosecutor 
had  only  deserted  the  diet  pro  hoc  vice, 
and  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  might 
not  proceed  at  a  future  period,  it  would 
be  more  advisable  for  him  not  to  give 
bail,  but  to  remain  in  prison  and  **  run 
his  letters,"  as  it  was  termed.  Borth- 
wick  was  therefore  re-committed  to 
prison.  On  the  4th  May,  Alexander 
intimated  his  intention  to  raise  an  in¬ 
dictment  at  his  own  instance  against 
Borthwick,  in  case  the  public  prose¬ 
cutor  should  not  proceed.  It  was  an¬ 
swered  on  the  6th,  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  bring  Borthwick  to  trial. 
Here,  then,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  public  prosecutor  had  aban¬ 
doned  all  farther  prosecution.  How, 
then,  did  it  happen  that  he  was  de¬ 
tained  in  prison  by  him  after  that 
date  ?  What  he  wished  to  know  from 
the  learned  Lord  was  this — did  he  di¬ 
rect  that  Borthwick  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  ?  Did  he  omit  to  direct  his 
discharge,  under  the  supposition  that 
it  would  follow  in  the  natural  course  ? 
Did  he  take  any  pains  to  ascertain,  in 
point  of  fact,  whether  Borthwick  had 
been  discharged  ?  This  was  really  the 
heaviest  charge  against  the  learned 
Lord,  that  from  the  4th  of  May,  when 
the  counsel  for  the  crown  abandoned 


the  prosecution,  Borthwick  was  kept 
in  prison  till  the  4th  of  June,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Lord  Advocate.  On 
the  4th  of  June  he  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  discharged,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lord  Advocate,  and  re-committed  at 
the  instance  of  Alexander.  Mr  A. 
then  endeavoured  to  shew  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  trial  of  Borthwick 
and  that  of  Mr  Stuart.  The  notice  of 
trial  was  served  to  both  on  the  same 
day.  On  the  10th  of  June,  Mr  Stuart 
was  brought  to  trial ;  and  at  that  trial 
Alexander  instructed  counsel  to  object 
to  the  witnesses  remaining  in  court, 
because  they  were  to  be  examined  on 
the  subsequent  trial  of  Borthwick. 
Yet,  in  less  than  48  hours  after  Mr 
Stuart  had  been  acquitted,  Borthwick 
was  discharged,  and  never  was  brought 
to  trial  at  all.  Nothing  had  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  public  mind 
than  the  belief  that  Mr  Stuart  had 
acted  an  unwarrantable  part  in  gain¬ 
ing  possession  of  these  papers  (  and 
Borthwick's  case  was  throughout  so 
managed,  as  to  confirm  that  impres¬ 
sion.  The  learned  Lord  was  the  most 
unfortunate  man  in  the  world,  if  all 
these  coincidences  had  happened  with¬ 
out  design.  The  whole  was  fraught 
with  infinite  danger  to  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  people  of  Scotland ;  and 
if  such  scenes  were  allowed  to  pass 
without  the  animadversion  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  case  was  deplorable  indeed. 
The  honourable  member  concluded  by 
moving,  *'  That  the  conduct  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland  towards  W.  M.  Borthwick, 
late  printer  at  Hamilton,  were  unjust 
and  oppressive.” 

The  Lord  Advocate,  in  reply,  began 
by  expressing  his  regret  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  had  been  so  lung  delayed,  and 
that  the  documents  were  not  laid  on 
the  table  last  session.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  last  year,  he  had  complained  at 
the  time  ;  he  complained  now,  and  he 
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should  never  cease  to  complain  {  for 
he  had  laboured  under  disadvanta^s 
of  all  kinds,  and  had  not  then  the  in¬ 
formation  now  before  the  House,  and 
on  which  he  might  securely  rest  his 
defence.  He  might  then  have  declared 
a  fact  subsequently  avowed  by  Mr 
Hope,  that  he  himself  had  given  an 
opinion  against  the  prosecution.  He 
scorned,  however,  to  shrink  from  his 
official  responsibility,  and  was  certain 
that  the  acts  of  his  learned  deputy 
would  bear  the  strictest  inquiry.  It 
was  clear  that,  between  men  entertain¬ 
ing  different  opinions  on  the  sulnect, 
there  could  be  no  conspiracy.  What¬ 
ever  were  the  real  objects  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  now  introduced,  it  might  be 
thought  out  of  doors  that  its  purpose 
was  not  public  justice,  but  to  crush 
the  rising  fame,  and  to  detract  from 
the  distinguished  talents,  of  his  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  deputy.  The  powers 
of  Lord  Advocate  had  been  exagger¬ 
ated  ;  he  was  merely  the  legal  prose¬ 
cutor;  if  magistrates  were  accustom¬ 
ed  to  ask  his  advice,  it  was  optional 
on  their  part ;  no  Lord  Advocate 
could  bring  forward  a  prosecution,  in 
which  he  was  not  well  supported  by 
evidence.  This  appeared  from  the 
circumstance,  that  out  of  409  persons 
tried  on  an  average  of  years,  only  49 
were  acquitted.  The  population  of 
England  was  about  six  times  that  of 
Scotland,  and  in  that  proportion  the 
convictions  in  England  for  the  higher 
crimes  had  been  less  numerous  than 
in  Scotland.  The  case  of  Borthwick 
had  come  regularly  before  Mr  Hope, 
in  consequence  of  a  prosecution  by  the 
Procurator  Fiscal.  It  was  ordered  by 
the  Magistrates  of  Glasgow,  that  the 
papers  taken  from  Alexander  should 
be  restored  ;  but  the  order  was  diso¬ 
beyed,  renewed  almost  indefinitely,  but 
still  disobeyed.  It  turned  out,  in  fact, 
that  the  whole  of  the  papers  had  been 
carried  off  to  Edinburgh  by  Mr  Stuart 
and  another  gentleman.  The  general 


result  of  those  examinations  was,*  that 
Borthwick  had  gone  to  Alexander's 
office,  broken  open  his  desks,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  a  quantity  of  private  docu¬ 
ments.  Certainly,  the  declaration  of 
Borthwick  himself,  had  at  once  set  up 
a  defence  nearly  similar  to  that  made 
for  him  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  opposite ;  but  it  was  not 
usual,  the  House  would  be  aware,  to 
give  implicit  belief  to  the  statements  of 
accused  parties ;  and  how  far  Mr  Borth¬ 
wick  was  entitled  to  especial  credit, 
would  very  shortly  be  shewn.  Mr 
Borth  wick’s  statements  were  proved 
by  documents  to  be  upon  four  different 
points  untrue.  Borthwick  alleged 
that,  when  he  took  possession  of  the 
papers  at  Alexander’s  house,  he  did  so 
with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  a 
magistrate,  't  his  was  a  direct  false¬ 
hood  ;  for  he  had  been  told  by  the 
magistrate,  that  he  must  not  take  pos¬ 
session  of  them.  He  said,  that  (at 
Alexander's)  he  had  found  the  desks 
at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write, 
open.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  found 
them  shut,  and,  finding  them  shut,  he 
had  forced  them  open.  In  the  third 
place,  he  declared  that,  on  taking  the 
papers  from  Alexander’s,  he  had  fold¬ 
ed  them  up  and  sent  them  to  the  office 
of  his  agent.  Now  the  fact  was,  that 
he  had  carried  them  away  to  the  Ton¬ 
tine  Inn,  and  there  at  once  delivered 
them  to  Mr  Stuart.  And  still  fur¬ 
ther,  he  asserted  that  he  had  carried 
the  papers  from  Alexander’s  house,  be¬ 
cause  Alexander’s  brother  had  opposed 
his  examining  them  there,  when,  in 
truth,  at  the  time  he  had  sent  the  pa¬ 
pers  out  of  the  office,  there  had  been 
no  soul  to  oppose  him,  or  anything 
but  a  boy  (Millar)  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  Upon  these  facts  it  was,  that, 
long  before  the  duel  took  place,  Mr 
Hope  had  given  his  opinion  that  the 
case  must  m  taken  up  by  the  public 
prosecutor.  That  the  stealing  of  pa¬ 
pers  might  amount  to  a  felony,  there 
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could  be  no  doubt ;  persons  indeed 
had  suffered  capitally  for  the  offence, 
and  he  said  that  the  papers  in  question 
(many  of  them  private  letters)  had 
^n  feloniously  taken  away  from  Mr 
Alexander,  their  true  owner.  His 
whole  case,  he  repeated,  was  to  shew, 
that  Mr  Hope  had  been  justified  in 
considering  the  matter  as  fit  to  go  to 
a  jury.  He  had  at  first  been  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  from  Mr  Hope ;  but  on 
learning  the  circumstances  more  pre¬ 
cisely,  he  considered  that  gentleman  in 
the  right.  There  was  no  sort  of  in¬ 
tention  to  pr^dice  the  trial  of  Mr 
Stuart ;  but  that  trial  did  not  appear 
a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  Mr  Hope 
to  go  out  of  his  way.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  take  himself  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  which  might  be  supposed  to  attach 


fek  that  his  conduct  needed  no  defence. 
When  he  took  office,  he  found  Scot¬ 
land  in  a  state  of  considerable  ferment. 
There  had  been  more  political  crimes 
tried  in  his  administration,  than  in  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  no  trial 
had  they  faiM  of  convictions,  either 
by  verdmt,  or  confession  of  the  offen¬ 
ders.  He  left  the  case  with  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  House.  He  had  acted  upon 
pure  and  conscientious  motives.  Were 
the  tame  circumstances  again  to  occur, 
he  would  take  the  same  course  of  con¬ 
duct. 

Mr  J.  P.  Grant,  Mr  Kennedy,  and 
Mr  M.  A.  Taylor,  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion  ;  while  Mr  H.  Drummond  and 
Lord  Binning  seconded  the  views  of 
the  Lord  A^ocate.  The  motion  was 
formally  negatived  by  the  majority 
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„  IRELAND. 

f;  •.  - 

Dulvrbed  State  qf  Ireland — The  Cautet — Protecuiiomt—^Hfr  Bronmhu’s  Mo~ 
tion  of  Censure  upon  them. — Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  Sherij^  of  Dub¬ 
lin.— Irish  Church  Establishment. — Tithe  Composition  BiU*— Irish  Insur.- 
reclion  Act. — Sir  H.  PamelTs  Motion  for  Inquiry. — Mr  Hume's  Motion  for 
abolishing  the  Vice-Regal  Office — Mr  Brougham’s  on  Inquiry  into  theAdmi- 
nistration  of  Justice.  —  The  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Motion.— Charge  against 
Baron  O’ Grady. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  empire  victor  country,  and  amalg^ating  their 
was  presenting  an  aspect  of  renewed  manners  and  institutions.  It  was  a 
hope  and  prosperity,  one  great  and  loose  and  tributary  dominion,  keeping 
important  member  exhibited  features  down  all  the  native  energies  of  Ireland 
calculated  to  excite  the  deepest  feel-  without  inspiring  into  her  the  spirit  of 
ings  of  distress  and  alarm.  Ireland,  her  more  improved  neighbour.  The 
notwithstanding  its  extent,  its  natural  Stuarts  were  the  first  wno  sought  to 
resources,  its  numerous,  spirited,  and  become  the  benefactors  of  the  sister 
active  population,  has  afib^ed  no  ad*  kingdom.  They  improved  her  con¬ 
dition  to  the  strength  or  security  of  dition,  and  they  gained  her  affections, 
that  united  kingdom  of  which  it  com-  But,  that  everything  might  be  disas- 
poses  a  part.  It  has  given,  indeed,  in  trous  to  Ireland,  her  attachment  to 
spite  as  it  were  of  itself,  brave  soldiers  this  ill-fated  race  proved  the  grand 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  empire.  In  source  of  her  subsequent  calamities, 
every  other  resp^t,  it  would  ^  better  She  espoused  their  sinking  cause,  with 
for  Britain  if  this  fine  and  noble  island  a  dreadful  and  fatal  zeal.  Mistaken 
were  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  loyalty,  blind  bigotry,  and  national 
Ireland  bad  the  misfortune,  from  the  animosity,  combined  in  impelling  to 
first,  to  be  completely  a  conquered  deeds  over  which  we  anxiously  cast  a 
country,  never  held  by  England  upon  veil.  The  Irish  adhered  to  that  mis- 
any  other  tenure  than  that  of  the  guided  house,  even  in  the  last  extremi- 
sword.  Unfortunately,  too,  it  never  t^ ;  and  James  II.  reigned  for  some 
was  a  thorough  conquest,  moulding  time  over  Ireland,  after  his  sway  in 
the  vanquished  into  the  form  of  the  England  had  finally  ceased.  The  sub* 
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jection  to  William  HI.,  and  to  the  Re¬ 
volution  system,  was  a  new  conquest, 
more  difficult  and  more  odious  than 
the  hrst.  Not  only  did  it  place  the 
Irish  in  a  situation  where  they  inevi¬ 
tably  experienced  all  the  humiliated 
and  hostile  feelings  of  a  conquered 
people,  but  it  left  circumstances  which 
tended  to  render  permanent  the  enmi¬ 
ty  arising  out  of  this  unfortunate  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  difference 
of  religion.  At  the  time  when  the 
diffusion,  through  Britain,  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  free  inquiry,  subverted  the 
foundations  of  the  Catholic  system, 
Ireland  remained  buried  in  a  night  of 
darkness.  Her  people  remained,  with¬ 
out  abatement,  the^bigotted  adherents 
of' a  bigotted  faith.  England  again, 
instead  of  seeking  to  remove  this  spirit 
by  diffusing  knowledge  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  thought  only  of  chaining  it  down 
by  severities  and  restrictions.  The 
Catholics  clung  always  the  more  eager¬ 
ly  to  their  persecuted  creed.  Tneir 
clergy,  too,  poor  and  dependent  upon 
the  people,  acquired  a  peculiar  and 
deep  influence  over  them,  while  the 
Protestant  clergy,  amply  endowed,  and 
with  little  duty,  became  peculiarly 
liable  to  those  indolent  and  secular  ha¬ 
bits,  which  form  the  danger  to  which 
an  established  clergy  is  always  exposed. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  Ca¬ 
tholicism,  losing  ground  everywhere 
else,  has  gained  in  Ireland ;  and  not 
only  the  absolute  number,  but  the  re¬ 
lative  proportion  of  the  Catholic  part 
of  the  population,  has  considerably  in¬ 
creased. 

The  next  unfavourable  circumstance 
is,  that  all  the  great  proprietors  are 
not  only  Protestants,  but  English ; 
holding  their  estates  under  the'^ious 
titles  of  conquest  and  forfeiture.  Six¬ 
ty  years  ago,  the  north  of  Scotland  was 
nearly  as  turbulent  as  Ireland  is  now  ; 
but  the  system  of  clanship  and  of  strict 
subordination  to  their  chief,  was  al¬ 


ways  a  lever  by  which  they  could  be 
moved.  In  Ireland,  there  is  no  tie 
by  which  the  lower  classes  are  held  to 
the  higher,  most  of  whom  are  not  even 
resident.  They  seek  chiefs  from  a- 
mong  themselves ;  they  govern  them¬ 
selves  by  secret  associations  and  mys¬ 
tical  words ;  there  is  nothing  on  which 
government  can  lay  hold,  either  to  pu¬ 
nish  or  conciliate. 

These  fixed  sources  of  discontent 
were  roused  by  the  French  Revolution  ' 
into  a  terrible  activity.  That  convul¬ 
sion  caused  the  old  spirit  of  turbulence 
to  manifest  itself  under  a  somewhat 
opposite  form.  The  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Stuart  was  exchanged 
for  a  system  founded  on  pure  demo¬ 
cracy,  a  principle  still  more  violent 
and  unhinging  in  its  operation.  The 
consequence  was  that  terrible  insurrec¬ 
tion  which,  even  when  suppressed,  left 
its  embers  still  warm.  It  left  deadly 
recollections,  unextiuguishable  enmi¬ 
ties,  and  cruel  resentments.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  society  were  thus  arranged 
on  two  opposite  sides,  fixed  in  the  most 
utter  separation  and  deadly  hostility. 

The  disturbances  which  now  agi¬ 
tate  Ireland,  appear  under  a  some¬ 
what  new  aspect.  Although  the  old 
Jacobitism,  and  the  recent  republi¬ 
canism,  have  concurred  in  genera¬ 
ting  the  spirit  from  which  these  dis¬ 
orders  spring,  yet  political  motives 
or  theories  give  no  longer  the  ruling 
impulse.  Questions  connected  with 
national,  or  rather  individual  subsist¬ 
ence,  were  now  the  moving  principles. 
This  circumstance  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  as  it  has  occurred  after  the  remo¬ 
val  of  those  commercial  restrictions  to 
which  Ireland  had  been  most  ungene¬ 
rously  subjected.  But,  in  fact,  some 
of  the  new  arrangements  consequent 
upon  this  favourable  change,  bore  bard 
upon  individuals,  particularly  upon 
that  class  of  small  tenants  and  occu¬ 
piers,  of  which  the  peasantry  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  are  almost  entirely 
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composed.  The  distress  consequent 
upon  their  nection,  was  combined  with 
that  general  depression  which  affected 
all  the  branches  of  industry  for  some 
years  after  the  late  war.  This  was 
borne  by  Ireland  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  empire,  but  not  with  the 
same  patience;  this  people,  always 

firompt  in  recurring  to  “  voietde  fait" 
uriously  kicked  against  the  evils 
which  pressed  upon  it.  Forming  a 
combination  under  its  mysterious  lead¬ 
er,  Captain  Rock,  it  commenced  a  sys¬ 
tematic  resistance  against  the  payment 
of  rent,  and  more  especially  of  tithes, 
and  for  appropriating  the  whole  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  land  to  its  cultivators. 
The  character,  in  short,  of  the  present 
resistance,  is  that  of  a  general  unhinge¬ 
ment  of  all  the  principles  of  society, 
and  opposition  to  every  obligation 
which  it  imposes  upon  its  members. 

Such  being  the  causes  and  nature  of 
the  evil,  what  is  its  remedy  ?  This  is 
a  very  difficult  question  ;  for  all  evils 
deeply  rooted  in  the  frame  of  society 
have  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  resist  the  remedies  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  applied  to  them.  With 
regard  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  or 
the  conferring  of  political  power  on 
the  Catholics,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  party  has  greatly  magnified  it« 
importance,  and  bestowed  on  it  too 
exclusive  an  attention.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case,  when  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  is  confined  to  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society.  The  half-naked  pea¬ 
sant,  surrounded  by  starving  children, 
will  scarcely  take  arms  for  his  chance 
of  becoming  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
commander-in-chief.  The  religious 
measure,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would 
most  directly  conduce  to  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  Ireland,  would  be,  the  allowing 
a  stipend  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cler¬ 
gy.  To  this  they  have  a  natural  right, 
as  teaching  the  majority  of  the  nation  ; 
and  they  form  the  only  class  to  whom 
the  peasantry  look  up,  or  from  whom 


they  receive  any  ideas,  intellectual  or 
moral.  If,  indeed,  we  thought  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  extend  the 
empire  of  Catholicism,  we  should  he¬ 
sitate  very  much,  not  only  from  our 
feelings  as  Protestants,  but  from  con¬ 
viction  that  the  prevalence  of  this  reli¬ 
gion  lies  so  deep  at  the  root  of  the 
evils  suffered  by  Ireland.  Butitappears, 
on  the  contrary,  that  extraordinary 
efforts,  inspired  by  depending  entirely 
on  popular  favour,  form  the  main 
cause  by  which  this  faith  has  not  only 
maintained  itself,  but  spread  exten¬ 
sively  through  the  population  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

Amid  the  dangers,  the  alarms,  and 
the  violences  which  necessarily  arose 
out  of  such  a  divided  state  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  could  not  fail  that  party  spirit 
should  rise  to  an  extraordinary  pitch. 
The  Protestants  returned  with  interest 
the  enmity  with  which  they  were  re¬ 
garded  ;  and  they  were  so  far  misled, 
as  to  seek  to  defend  their  cause  by 
close  and  secret  combinations,  similar 
to  those  by  which  it  was  attacked. 
Yet  it  would  be  unjust,  to  represent 
this  faction,  as  one  existing  for  the 
sole  purposes  of  oppression  and  tyran¬ 
ny.  They  had,  in  fact,  at  bottom,  a 
sound  and  good  cause.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion,  William  III.,  and  the  Protestant 
religion,  these  words  which,  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  are  truth,  liberty, 
and  glory,  on  the  other  side  are  knells 
of  discord.  The  extremes  to  which 
their  votaries  were  impelled  in  those 
horrible  and  evil  days,  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  personal  interest  and  passion, 
which  human  frailty  renders  inevitable, 
urged  them  into  a  career  of  action,  ex¬ 
asperating  to  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
and  tending  to  perpetuate  those  disor¬ 
ders  under  which  Ireland  groaned. 

Amid  this  conflict  of  factions,  the 
government  at  home  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  give  its  support  to  the  one 
which  espoused  its  cause,  even  though 
with  too  fiery  a  zeal.  The  government 
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of  the  country  had  been  placed  too  ex* 
clurively  in  the  hands  of  the  Orange  par¬ 
ty^  and  a  continued  irritation  and  resent¬ 
ment  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  na¬ 
tion  had  been  the  consequence.  Under 
the  urgent  circumstances  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  the  present  ministry, 
who  have  on  so  many  occasions  shewn 
a  peculiarly  moderate  and  liberal  spirit, 
determined  to  establish  a  government 
in  Ireland,  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  which 
might  seelt,  by  placing  itself  between 
the  contending  factions,  to  break  the 
fury  of  each.  With  this  view,  choice 
was  made  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
while  under  him  was  placed  Plunkett, 
distinguished  as  the  eloquent  advocate 
of  Catholic  claims.  The  Marquis  pos¬ 
sessed  many  qualities  fitting  nim  for 
this  high  and  difficult  station  ;  energy 
of  mind  {  large  and  statesman-like 
views,  and  decision  of  character.  He 
possessed,  perhaps,  every  qualification, 
except  ease  of  disposition,  and  popular 
habits.  Accustomed  to  rule  in  the 
east  by  simple  command,  his  character 
had  acquired  somewhat  of  the  satrap. 
The  main  indication  being  to  mitigate 
the  violence  of  party  zeal,  everything 
strong  and  severe  against  either  side, 
was,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided.  It 
was  desirable  to  keep  down  the  fiery 
zeal  of  the  high  regal  party,  rather  by 
quiet  discouragement,  by  the  withhold¬ 
ing  of  patronage,  than  by  direct  seve¬ 
rities,  which  might  make  their  objects 
beviewed  bythemselvesand  their  party 
as  martyrs.  The  main  object  was,  to 
keep  everything  as  quiet  as  possible, 
and  to  shun  whatever  could  stir  the 
elements  of  discord.  Thus  it  was, 
that  the  easy  and  gay  nonchalance  of 
a  Chesterfield  applied  so  healing  a 
balm  to  the  feuds  of  Ireland,  and  ren¬ 
dered  him,  though  otherwise  only  a 
secondary  statesman,  so  eminently  use¬ 
ful  in  conducting  the  government  of 
that  distracted  country. 

Under  the  views  now  stated,  it  may 


perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  better  to  discountenance 
than  to  prohibit  the  celebrated  dress¬ 
ing  of  the  statue ;  and  whether  the 
speeches  and  toasts,  certainly  very 
culpable,  of  some  statesmen  at  con¬ 
vivial  meetings,  might  not  have  been 
better  winked  at,  than  made  the 
ground  of  dismissal.  The  atrocious  at¬ 
tack  on  Marquis  Wellesley  was  deep¬ 
ly  to  be  lamented,  but  it  could  not  be 
passed  over.  Mr  Plunkett  took,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  most  moderate  course, 
in  proceeding  by  indictment.  The  bills, 
however,  came  before  a  grand  jury, 
composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
corporation  of  Dublin,  Protestant  as¬ 
cendancy  men,  and  zealous  dressers  of 
the  statue.  The  result  was,  that  they 
were  ignored;  that  is,  they  were  de¬ 
clared  not  to  afford  any  ground  for 
bringing  the  accused  to  trial.  There 
can  M  no  doubt,  that  this  verdict  was 
the  result  of  the  most  decided  faction. 
Whether  the  sheriff  positively  packed 
the  jury,  is  a  question  on  which  evi¬ 
dence  will  presently  be  laid  before  our 
readers.  It  is  clear  that  he  desired, 
anticipated,  and  exulted  in  the  result, 
and  that  the  jury  entered  on  their  func¬ 
tions  with  a  very  strong  predisposition 
as  to  the  decision.  Mr  Plunkett,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  ends  of  justice  had 
been  clearly  defeated,  formed  the  re¬ 
solution  to  recommence  the  proceed¬ 
ings  upon  the  plan  of  ex  officio  informa¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  guuty  might  be 
brought  to  trial,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  grand  jury.  This  was  a  step 
not  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  views 
which  we  have  been  taking ;  its  con¬ 
stitutional  character  we  shall  see 
brought  fully  under  discussion ;  at  all 
events,  it  was  a  strong  step  ;  and  this 
was  at  a  time  when  strong  steps,  rousing 
vehement  passions,  were  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Although  the 
impunity  of  such  outrages  was  an  evil 
precedent,  yet,  taking  all  circumstances 
into  view,  we  should  rather  have  sus- 
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pected  it  more  advisable  to  submit  to 
it>  than  to  recur  to  the  proceeding  now 
in  question.  The  general  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  strongly  expressed 
by  addresses  poured  in  from  all  the 
counties,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  where  meetings  were  prevented 
by  high  Orange  sheriffs — formed  a 
certain  amount  of  punishment,  suffi¬ 
cient  probably  to  prevent  the  offence 
from  recurring.  In  fact,  even  at  the 
trial,  which  was  brought  on  by  such  a 
violent  effort,  the  Orange  spirit  still 
triumphed,  in  securing  impunity  to 
its  guilty  adherents.  After  a  trial  of 
several  days,  the  jury  withheld  a  ver¬ 
dict,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  agree ;  and  though  the 
attorney-general  announced  a  new  trial 
for  next  term,  cool  reflection  induced 
him  to  allow  the  whole  affair  to  fall 
into  oblivion. 

The  question,  both  as  to  the  lega¬ 
lity  and  expediency  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Irish  government  in  this 
critical  conjuncture,  was  brought  fully 
under  the  view  of  Parliament,  by  Mr 
Brownlow,  on  the  15th  April.  He  de¬ 
nied  all  participation,  or  community 
of  political  feeling,  with  those  guilty 
of  an  outrage  new  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  country,  and  directed  against  so 
eminent  a  character  as  Marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley.  He  shared  in  this  the  general 
sentiments  of  Ireland,  where  there  pre¬ 
vailed  an  universal  wish  to  vindicate 
the  national  character  from  so  foul  a 
stain.  It  was  an  outrage,  however, 
which  should  have  been  met  with  tem¬ 
per,  and  visited  with  proportionate  pu¬ 
nishment  ;  and  had  the  men  been  com¬ 
mitted  on  any  plausible,  possible,  or 
even  probable  charge,  they  would  have 
found  no  support— no,  not  even 'a  scin¬ 
tillation  of  sympathy  or  regard  through 
the  whole  country.  But  the  evil  ge¬ 
nius  of  Ireland,  in  an  unhappy  moment, 
Jed  his  Majesty’s  attorney-general  to 
talk  of  assassination,  to  convert  this 
outrage  into  an  attempt  to  murder 


the  lord-lieutenant;  and  from  that 
moment  ridicule  was  thrown  over  the 
whole  matter,  and  the  men,  who  as 
rioters  might  have  been  punished,  were 
regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
laws,  because  the  punishment  was 
aimed  at  their  lives.  He  entreated  the 
House  to  attend  while  he  described 
the  situation  of  the  respective  parties. 
The  lord-lieutenant  took  his  seat  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  house  in  a  re¬ 
cess,  and  the  people  who  were  accused 
were  on  the  same  side  of  the  house  in 
the  gallery,  and  behind  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  could  not  even  see  him  ; 
and  here,  in  this  ill-chosen  situation, 
they  went  to  murder  him.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  most  dexterous  hand 
to  reach  him  with  the  most  ingeniously 
contrived  missile.  Did  ever  anybody 
hear  of  men  taking  such  extraordinary 
measures  to  accomplish  their  object,  as 
was  ascribed  to  the  persons  in  ques¬ 
tion  t  or  did  ever  anybody  go  on  such 
an  errand,  armed  with  a  rattle  and  a 
bottle  ?  Yet,  upon  this  presumption, 
they  were  thrown  into  a  common  pri¬ 
son,  and  lay  there  mingled  with  felons 
till  the  period  of  the  assizes.  At  length 
the  assizes  came,  to  which  the  people 
so  impatiently  looked,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  the  attorney-general  sta¬ 
ted  his  intention  not  to  proceed  capi¬ 
tally,  though  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
declaration,  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  support  the  capital  charge, 
but  as  the  laws  were  never  so  well  re¬ 
spected  as  when  administered  in  mercy, 
that  charge  would  be  withdrawn.  If 
there  was  good  evidence  of  this  charge, 
there  was  no  possible  reason  for  with¬ 
holding  it.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  jus¬ 
tify  withholding  it,  when,  by  doing 
so,  assassins  are  permitted  to  go  at 
large,  who  may  afterwards  take  away 
life.  The  House  was  aware  from  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  peti¬ 
tion  presented  to  the  House  from  the 
grand  jury  of  Dublin,  that  after  the 
capital  charge  was  withdrawn,  two 
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bills  were  sent  to  the  g^nd  juiT’,  one 
of  which  was  ignored,  and  the  other 
was  found  for  a  riot  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  had  been  stated  that  two  per¬ 
sons  did  not  come  within  the  legal  de¬ 
scription  of  a  riot ;  and  if  there  was 
any  fault  in  the  finding  of  the  bill,  it 
was  chargeable  on  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral,  for  sending  up  the  bill  without 
adding  the  words  cum  multit  aliis. 
The  attorney-general,  however,  want¬ 
ed  a  trial  for  conspiracy ;  he  wanted, 
as  he  said,  to  discredit  the  gang  which 
endeavoured  to  overbear  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant,  and  to  govern  Ireland  their 
own  way.  With  regard  to  a  gang, 
however,  it-  might  be,  on  this  doc¬ 
trine,  any  body  of  men  the  attorney- 
general  pleased.  Every  man  would,  in 
tact,  be  a  gang,  who  di(V  not  happen 
to  agree  with  the  attorney- general, 
who  professed  to  be  independent,  and 
who  entertained  opinions  of  his  own. 
The  attorney-general  had  shewn  much 
surprise  on  hearing  that  the  bills  had 
been  ignored.  He  said,  he  hoped  the 
grand  jury  had  done  their  duty  ;  but 
%is  hope  was  expressed  in  a  manner 
evidently  tending  to  inspire  the  public 
with  the  idea  that  they  had  not.  He 
could  find  no  precedent,  unless  in  Sir 
George  Jefferies,  of  notorious  memory, 
who,  on  a  similar  bill  being  ignored, 
sent  it  back  to  the  jury,  and  when  they 
still  returned  the  same  verdict,  ex¬ 
claimed,  **  God  bless  me  from  such  a 
jury  !*'  He  then,  however,  discharged 
the  prisoner;  whereas  the  attorney- 
general  proceeded  to  the  step  of  filing 
an  ex  officio  information.  The  honour¬ 
able  memberendeavoured  to  shew,  that 
this  had  always  been  considered  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  irregular  mode  of  proce¬ 
dure.  The  chief  complaint  against 
Empson  and  Dudley,  and  against  the 
Star-chamber,  was  their  preferring  it 
to  the  mode  byindictment.  It  had  been 
employed  at  Dublin  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  under  very  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  the  case  of  a  Mr  Dud« 


ley  Moore ;  but  between  the  filing  of 
the  information  and  the  trial,  the  Insh 
House  of  Commons  met,  and  this  ques¬ 
tion  having  been  brought  before  them, 
a  committee  of  the  learned  profession 
was  appointed  to  search  for  precedents, 
who  reported,  that  the  filing  an  ex  qf~ 
Jicio  information,  after  a  bill  ignored, 
was  a  thing  without  example  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  country.  If  this 
precedent,  therefore,  were  worth  any¬ 
thing,  it  was  a  precedent  to  shun,  and 
not  a  precedent  to  follow.  It  was  a 
flaming  beacon,  warning  all  attomeys- 
gener»  not  to  oppress  the  king’s  sub¬ 
jects  by  so  novel  and  unconstitutional 
a  proceeding.  It  was  said,  that,  with¬ 
out  this  prerogative,  the  crown  would 
be  in  a  worse  state  than  a  subject ; 
but  much  greater  precaution  was  ne¬ 
cessary  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  crown ;  it  paid  no  costs,  could  file 
an  indefinite  number  of  accusations, 
and  keep  them  suspended  over  the 
heads  of  the  parties.  The  honourable 
member  contended,  that  no  attorney- 
general  in  England  would  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  file  an  information  under  si¬ 
milar  circumstances.  He  concluded  by 
moving — '*  That  it  appears  to  this 
House,  that  the  conduct  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  attorney-general  in  Ireland,  in 
regard  to  the  persons  charged  with 
committing  a  riot  in  the  theatre-royal 
fai  Dublin  on  the  14th  December,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  bringing  them  to  trial  upon 
an  information  filed  ex  officio  after  the 
bills  of  indictment  against  them  for 
such  offence  had  been  thrown  out  by 
the  grand  jury,  is  unwise,  contrary  to 
the  practice,  and  not  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
ought  not,jthereforr,  to  be  drawn  into 
precedent  hereafter." 

Mr  Plunkett  rose  to  defend  his  own 
conduct.  Admitting  the  truth  of  many 
of  the  general  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr  Brownlow,  he  thought  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  himself  not  merely  unfair,  but 
violent.  He  could  not  but  think  it 
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somewhat  hard,  that  his  conduct  should 
be  represented  to  Parliament  as  worthy 
to  be  classed  with  that  of  Sir  George 
Jefferies,  of  infamous  memory — with 
that  of  Empson  and  Dudley — and  all 
persons  who  had  inflicted  misery  on 
their  country,  and  whose  acts  had 
brought  down  vengeance  on  their 
heads.  It  was  rather  too  hard  that  the 
accumulated  odium  of  a  thousand  years 
should  be  reserved  for  this  day,  and 
thundered  on  his  devoted  head.  Was 
there  anything  in  his  conduct  that 
could  justify  a  comparison  with  that  of 
the  odious  Jefferies  ?  When  the  G  rand 
Jury  came  in,  and  returned  their  ver¬ 
dict,  he  was  free  to  say,  that  he,  in 
common  with  the  Court  and  auditors, 
heard  that  verdict  with  astonishment ; 
and  that  he  did  say  on  that  occasion, 
“  They  have  a  duty  to  dischargejsrith- 
in  their  province,  on  their  sworn  oaths, 
and  they  have  exAxised  their  discre¬ 
tion  ;  1  also  have  a  duty  to  discharge 
within  myprovince,  and, with  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  I  will  discharge  it  fear¬ 
lessly  and  honestly  1”  He  would  put 
it  to  the  candour  of  the  honourable 
member ;  he  would  throw  himself  upon 
the  justice  of  the  House,  and  ask  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  fair  to  couple  any  observa¬ 
tions  upon  his  conduct,  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  filthy,  disgusting  Billings- 

?ate,  which  flowed  from  Sir  George 
efferies,  when  he  reprimanded  the 
grand  jury,  and  sent  them  back  a  se¬ 
cond  and  a  third  time?  But,  said 
the  honourable  gentleman,  though  Sir 
George  Jefferies  sent  -the  grand  jury 
back  a  second  and  a  third  time,  he  did 
not  venture  to  file  an  ex  o^cio  infor¬ 
mation.  The  reason  why  Sir  George 
Jefferies  did  not  proceed  to  this  extre¬ 
mity,  had  not  occurred  to  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  but  it  was  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  one.  Sir  George  Jefferies  was  not 
Attorney-General,  but  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  ;  and  he 
had  no  more  right  to  file  an  ex  a^cio 
information,  than  the  honourable  gen¬ 


tleman.  The  committal  had  been  made 
by  the  magistrates,  on  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  though  he  did  not  mean 
to  deny  that  they  had  resorted  to  him 
for  advice.  To  justify  committal  upon 
a  capital  charge,  it  was  not  necessary, 
as  the  honourable  gentleman  bad  al¬ 
leged,  that  there  should  be  irresistible, 
but  merely  that  there  should  be  pro¬ 
bable  evidence.  This  was  afforded  by 
the  information  which  he  withheld,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  shielding  himself, 
but  of  protecting  the  magistrates. 
When  the  parties  were  first  committed, 
he  did  not  consider  the  charge  as 
amounting  to  more  than  a  riot  and  con¬ 
spiracy  ;  but  his  opinion  changed  after 
the  particulars  were  investigated.  As 
to  the  missiles,  the  bottle  and  rattle 
which  were  thrown  at  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant,  it  was  easy  to  make  jokes  on 
such  a  sulnect.  The  bottle  might  be 
an  empty  bottle,  and  the  rattle  might 
perhaps  be  called  an  **  agreeable  rat¬ 
tle  but  if  the  bottle,  whether  empty 
or  not,  and  the  log  of  wood  called  a  rat¬ 
tle,  had  struck  the  lord  lieutenant,  in¬ 
stead  of  cutting  the  cushion  of  the  box 
in  which  he  sat,  either  of  those  missiles 
might  have  deprived  him  of  life.  This 
Mr  Forbes  regretted  not  that  he  had 
thrown  the  bottle,  but  that  it  had 
missed ;  and  what  was  the  excuse  set  up 
for  this  most  atrocious  conduct  ?  Why, 
it  was  that  he  was  drunk,  and  act^ 
upon  by  his  bad  passions— that  he  was 
infuriated  with  liquor.  These  were 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  dared 
to  plead  that  he  was  not  answerable 
for  this  deed ;  but  if  he  had  not  been 
made  answerable  for  it,  where  would 
have  been  the  safety  of  the  illustrious 
personage  at  whom  it  was  thrown  ?— 
There  was  no  point  of  the  law  more 
clear  than  this,  that  the  ignoring  of  a 
bill  by  a  grand  jury  was  no  bar  to  sub¬ 
sequent  proceedings  by  indictment. 
Nay,  the  bill  might  be  again  and  again 
sent  to  the  grand  Jury,  and  again  and 
again  ignored, /o/tes  ^Moftes.  It  might 
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be  questioned  by  the  same  grand  jury, 
or  another,  and  from  this  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  verdict  of  the  grand 
jury  was  not  a  sacred  thing.  In  the 
next  place,  the  method  of  proceeding 
by  indictment  upon  information  was 
as  old  as  the  constitution,  and,  as  such, 
formed  part  of  the  constitution  itself ; 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  general  admi¬ 
nistration  ot  justice,  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  else  which  belonged  to  that  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the 
reason  was  distinctly  assigned,  namely, 
to  guard  thecrownandthepublic  against 
the  defects  of  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  honourable  gentleman  had 
referred  to  the  Star  Chamber,  as  if  the 
practice  had  had  its  origin  anditsexam- 
ple  there ;  but  a  reference  to  the  autho¬ 
rities  would  shew  that  it  had  existed 
before  that  time  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  in  those  times,  (and  they  were 
times  of  peculiar  constitutional  watch¬ 
fulness  and  jealousy,)  when  the  Star 
Chamber  was  abolished,  it  was  express¬ 
ly  stated,  that  nothing  thereby  done 
should  abolish  the  right  of  those  in¬ 
formations.  Under  King  William,  new 
regulations  had  been  made,  but  they 
stul  preserved  the  power  of  the  attor- 
ney- general.  The  principle  of  the  law 
is  this,  that  no  man  is  liable  to  be  twice 
called  upon  for  the  same  offence  ;  but 
it  was  clear  that  he  had  no  right  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  any  proceeding  against  him 
upon  this  ground,  till  he  had  been  once 
tried.  The  finding  by  th^  grand  jury 
was  not  a  trial,  but  a  mere  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  a  person  is  to  be  finally  ac¬ 
quitted,  it  is  not  by  the  grand  jury, 
but  by  the  petit.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  argued  as  though  there 
were  no  distinctions  between  the  two 
species  of  juries,  but  the  petit  was  a  tri¬ 
bunal,  and  the  other  not.  He  could  pro- 
duce  precedents  to  shew  that  this  pow¬ 
er,  which  had  been  stated  as  novel  and 
alarming,  and  which  had  filled  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  with  a  notion  that  an  inroad 
had  been  made  upon  the  constitution. 


was  a  part  of  that  very  constitution  it¬ 
self.  He  referred  to  a  case  of  trespass, 
tried  at  the  King's  Bench,  8th  and  9th 
George  II.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
is,  that  the  bill  had  been  ignored,  and 
that  a  further  investigation  of  the  case 
is  demanded  for  the  purposes  of  justice. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  power  is 
to  prevent  the  ends  of  justice  f^rom  be¬ 
ing  defeated  by  the  effect  of  little  party 
or  local  heats  and  strifes.  In  the  case 
alluded  to,  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
grand  juries  was  stated,  and  this  was 
the  very  reason  why  the  ex  officio  in¬ 
formation  was  issued.  This  was  not 
said  by  Judge  Jefferies,  or  by  any  of 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  practices  of  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber  ;  but  in  the  time  of  George  II., 
and  by  that  enlightened  and  constitu- 
tion^)  judge  Hardwicke.  He  quoted 
also  the  cases  of  King  against  'Thorpe 
—  King  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Berks,  in  the  third  year  of  the  present 
king.  Now,  if  such  had  all  along  been 
the  case  in  this  country — if,  even  here, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  check  over 
the  local  heats  and  partiality  of  grand 
juries,  he  would  appeal  to  the  House 
whether  it  would  be  safe  that  a  check 
should  be  withdrawn  in  Ireland  ?  He 
had  looked  over  files  of  the  records  of 
the  courts  in  that  country,  and  he  had 
found  no  fewer  than  thirteen  cases  since 
the  year  1795  ;  and  these  had  had  the 
sanction  of  Lord  Clanwilliam,  Lord 
Kilwarden,  and  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Downes.  Yet  the  honourable  mover 
bad  been  pleased  to  taunt  him  with  ha¬ 
ving  pursued  a  course  for  which  he 
could  produce  no  precedent  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country,  even  from  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Every 
man  acquainted  with  the  subject  was 
aware,  that  in  modem  times,  it  was 
riirely  that  an  attorney-general  felt 
it  necessary  to  have  sought  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  grand  jury.  He  bad, 
however,  in  the  present  instance  devia¬ 
ted  from  the  custom,  and  made  a  re- 
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ference  to  that  **  constitutional  bar¬ 
rier  but  after  the  lesson  that  had 
been  read  to  them,  he  was  free  to  con¬ 
fess*  that  it  did  not  dispose  him  to  re¬ 
peat  the  application.  Was  the  verdict 
of  a  grand  jury  to  be  sustained,  when 
it  was  palpably  wrong,  and  given  un¬ 
der  an  evident  bias  ?— Such  a  case,  he 
apprehended,  the  present  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  any  impartial  person,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  evidence,  would  at  once  de¬ 
clare,  that  there  was  no  part  of  that 
bill  of  indictment,  whether  it  referred 
to  the  conspiracy,  to  the  riot,  or  to  the 
assault,  that  was  not  completely  and 
demonstratively  proved.  There  was  no 
sound  mind  that  would  not  admit  that 
the  men  who  could  have  brought 
themselves  to  such  a  conclusion  as  the 
Dublin  grand  jury  had,  could  not-bave 
arrived  at  it  by  legitimate  means.  It 
had  been  distinctly  proved,  that  a  plan 
bad  been  formed  to  commit  a  riot.  It 
was  proved,  that  in  furtherance  of  that 
plan,  a  number  of  persons  assembled 
at  the  Theatre — that  a  missile  had  been 
thrown  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Graham — ^that  another  person  named 
Forbes  had  gone  the  day  before  to  the 
Theatre  to  buy  tickets  for  the  purpose 
of  packing  an  audience — that  Forbes 
was  taken  in  the  manour  with  the  whis¬ 
tle  with  which  be  incited  the  rioters — 
that  at  a  subsequent  meeting  at  a  ta¬ 
vern,  he  expressed  bis  concern  at  the 
failure  of  their  purpose,  and  his  hopes 
of  its  success  on  a  future  occasion.  Yet 
with  such  evidence  the  grand  jury  ig¬ 
nored  the  bill.  He  would  candidly  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  what  he  felt 
to  be  the  impressions  under  which  that 
jury  acted.  It  was  his  conviction — a 
conviction  which  he  felt  with  all  the 
force  of  a  moral  certainty — that  they 
(the  grand  jury)  conceived  the  plan 
of  these  rioters  to  be  a  very  right  and 
proper  plan.  When  they  ignored  the 
bills  against  the  persons  charged  with 
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conspiracy  and  riot,  they  felt,  he  was 
confident,  and  being  confident  he  had  a 
right  to  state  it,  that  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  throw  their  protection  around 
those  who  had  seized  on  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  of  shewing  that  the  experiment  of 
governing  the  people  of  Ireland  under 
the  protection  of  equal  laws,  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  experiment  to  him  who  had  the 
virtue  and  the  courage  to  tiy  it ;  they 
bad  determined  to  give  a  decisive  proof  ' 
that  in  Ireland  there  was  a  power  hos¬ 
tile  to  its  population,  and  superior  to 
the  throne  itself.  It  was  in  opposition 
to  such  feelings  and  such  a  determina¬ 
tion  that  he  appealed  to  the  law  as  the 
functionary  of  the  crown.  Were  he 
even  on  the  ground  of  form  to  be  made 
the  object  of  the  censure  of  that  House, 
the  principles  on  which  he  acted  would 
nevertheless  be  to  him  the  source  of 
unceasing  pride.  Considering  this  out¬ 
rage  as  connected  with  the  Orange  As¬ 
sociation,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  illegal,  and  dangerous, 
and  inflammatory.  These  were  loyal, 
very  loyal  men,  who  assaulted  the 
king’s  representative.  On  the  trial,  it 
was  proved  by  witnesses,  and  enforced 
by  counsel,  that  there  was  not  a  more 
loyal  subject  to  the  king  than  Mr  For¬ 
bes,  who  packed  the  audience.  Loyal 
no  doubt  he  was,  most  loyal — so  long 
as  the  king  governed  his  subjects  in 
the  way  tbatMr  Forbes  approved.  In 
that  acceptation  of  the  duty,  there 
were  not  more  attached  members  of  the 
community  than  the  Orange  Lodges  of 
Ireland.  It  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  these  associations  to  confound  the 
respectable  ranks  of  society  with  the 
low  and  the  turbulent.  He  conceived 
there  was  clear  evidence  that  the  sheriff 
had  carefully  packed  the  jury,  who 
had  determined  to  make  the  question 
exclusively  Irish.  Mr  Plunkett  final¬ 
ly  urged,  that  there  was  no  improper 
motive  by  which  he  could  possibly  have 
been  actuated.  He  would  allow  it  was 
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possible  that  others  might  act  more 
wisely  in  the  same  situation  than  him* 
self ;  but  he  denied  that  any  could  have 
acted  more  honestly.  His  aversion  to 
party  politics  was  too  well  known  to 
require  any  asieveration  from  him  in 
that  place.  The  veryt  he  would  not 
call  it  persecution,  but  pressure  to 
which  he  was  then  exposed,  arose  from 
his  not  condescending  to  mix  himself 
with  party  feelings,  and  he  was  there* 
fore  assailed  by  the  aspersion  and  ca¬ 
lumny  of  the  zealots  of  opposing  fac¬ 
tions.  He  thought  this  a  question  of 
far  more  than  {>er8onal  interest.  It  was 
a  question  whether  equal  law  was  or 
was  not  to  be  administered  in  Ireland  ; 
whether  the  advice  of  the  king,  in  re¬ 
commending  a  cessation  of  party  hos¬ 
tilities,  and  a  new  era  of  a  government 
by  law  and  constitution,  was  to  be 
complied  with  ;  or  whether  a  party  was 
to  set  at  defiance  the  commands  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
to  proscribe  all  those  who  had  the  vir¬ 
tue  and  courage  in  Ireland  to  stand  up 
for  the  constitution.  , 

Mr  Plunkett  was  supported  by  Mr 
Courtenay  and  Mr  Goulbum,  but  op¬ 
posed  by  Colonel  Barry, 

Mr  Brougham  felt  oppressed  by 
many  diilkinties,  which  weighed  on 
both  sides  of  this  question.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  felt  most  sincerely  anxious 
to  avoid  doing  anything  which  would 
add  to  that  mass  of  disunion  by  which 
Ireland  was  already  but  too  much  dis¬ 
tracted  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
felt  that  if  he  gave  a  direct  negative  to ' 
the  motion  which  had  been  so  ably,  so 
eloquently,  and  so  maturely  introduced 
by  Mr  Brownlow,  he  should  desert  that 
constitution  which  be  firmly  believed  to 
have  been  encroached  upon,  however 
innocently,  and  however  conscientious¬ 
ly,  by  the  right  honourable  the  Attor¬ 
ney  for  Ireland.  It  was  with  double 
pain  that  he  had  felt  himself  bound  to 
make  this  declaration.  He  had  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  able  and  ingenious  arguments 


of  his  right  honourable  and  learned 
friend ;  he  had  followed  him  with  all 
the  attention  which  he  was  capable  of 
giving  to  the  subject ;  he  had  listened 
to  his  arguments  with  every  personal 
and  professional  wish  to  find  him  right; 
and,  above  all,  he  had  listened  to  him 
with  strong  political  prejudices,  (for 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  he 
entertained  them,)  against  the  quarter 
from  which  the  accusation  was  suppo¬ 
sed  to  come  ;  and  after  all,  it  was  with 
pain  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  constitutional  principle,  if  not  the 
legal  principle,  was  distinctly  against 
the  attorney-general.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  his  ardent  wish  to  see  the 
differences  of  Ireland  buried  in  obli¬ 
vion  ;  and  he  felt  it  to  be  his  first  duty 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  object  to  op¬ 
pose  the  bad  set  by  which  it  had  been 
so  long  misgoverned.  With  this  view 
he  should  vote  against  the  resolution. 

Mr  Canning  entirely  concurred  in 
these  last  sentiments.  He  was  most 
anxious  that  neither  party  should  seem 
to  have  a  triumph  over  the  other  in  the 
decision  of  the  present  question  ;  but 
the  House  would,  he  trusted,  see  that 
the  best  mode  of  arriving  at  that  end, 
would  be  by  making  this  the  final  pro¬ 
ceeding.  If  the  government  of  Lord 
Wellesley  had  the  approbation  of  Par¬ 
liament,  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  now  awaited  their  verdict  was 
the  right  hand  of  that  government  ; 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  still  be  at 
the  side  of  Lord  Wellesley,  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  that  that  acquittal  should  be 
complete,  though  it  could  not  be  una¬ 
nimous. 

Mr  Brownlow  did  not  press  the 
question  to  a  division. 

On  the  22d  April,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  forming  the  grand  jury  on 
this  occasion.  He  looked  upon  it  as 
childish,  idle,  and  vain,  to  be  appre- 
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hentive  of  discussing  Irish  questions 
through  alarm  of  an  increase  of  party 
exasperation.  It  was  like  the  dread  of 
a  superstitious  person,  who  would  not 
whistle  in  the  storm,  for  fear  of  increa¬ 
sing  the  wind.  Sir  Francis  had  hither¬ 
to  considered  trial  upon  ex  officio  in¬ 
formation  as  oppressive,  and  had  there¬ 
fore  been  inclined  to  support  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Armagh  ;  but  when  he  heard  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Attorney-General,  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  altered  his  opinion  ;  for, 
if  ever  there  was  an  occasion  when  the 
power  of  filing  an  ex  iffpcio  information 
could  be  properly  exercised,  it  was  in 
that  instance.  That  power,  which 
had  been  too  often  used  against  the  po¬ 
pular  rights,  was  then  exerted  for  their 
protection.  When  he  saw  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
endeavouring  to  reduce  a  party  to  the 
government  of  the  law  that  had  long 
domineered  overthe  people,  and  check¬ 
ed  and  controlled  the  course  of  justice 
—when  he  saw  the  strange  anomaly 
of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  will¬ 
ing,  wishing,  and  desirous  to  protect 
the  whole  people — when  he  saw  the 
first  law  officer  of  the  crown  anxious  to 
secure  the  multitude  against  the  vexa¬ 
tions  of  organized  and  long-confirmed 
oppression,  and  took  into  view  all  the 
extraordinary  circumstancesof  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  that  country— be  felt  he  would 
be  culpable  had  he  agreed  to  a  vote  of 
censure  which  would  condemn  a  system 
intended  to  lead  to  equal  justice  and  po¬ 
litical  amelioration.  He  scarcely  con¬ 
ceived  on  what  ground  his  motion  could 
be  resisted.  The  system  of  smothering 
inquiry,  of  hearing  all  parties,  and  do¬ 
ing  justice  to  none,  appeared  to  him 
tM  most  mischievous  tnat  could  be 
imagined.  It  was  reported  that  there 
would  be  a  motion  ordering  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  sheriff ;  but  could  the 
House  take  such  a  step,  without  exa¬ 
mining  whether  there  was  any  ground 
for  a  prosecution  Or  not  \  He  finally 


moved,  “  That  the  statement  made  by 
the  right  honourable  his  Majesty’s  At¬ 
torney-General  for  Ireland,  in  bis  place 
on  the  15th  of  April,  respecting  the 
proceedings  on  the  trial  of  James  For¬ 
bes  and  others,  has  rendered  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  House  to  enter  into  a  full 
and  strict  examination  of  the  conduct 
of  the  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Dublin  on 
that  occasion.” 

Mr  Plunkett,  in  reply,  stated,  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  motion. 
After  entering  into  a  fresh  justification 
of  his  conduct,  he  declared  that  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  thought 
the  sheriff  was  a  very  proper  object 
for  prosecution.  He  deemed  it  right 
now  to  state,  without  meaning  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  any  course  which  the 
House  might  think  proper  to  pursue, 
that  if  the  business  were  not  taken  out 
of  his  hands  by  the  House,  it  was  his 
intention  to  institute  such  a  prosecu¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the 
real  justice  of  the  case.  If,  however, 
the  House  proceeded  with  this  inqui¬ 
ry,  the  case  would  be  taken  out  of  his 
hands. 

Ministers,  though  the  motion  might 
be  considered  as  m  their  favour,  yet 
strove,  on  solid,  prudential  grounds,  as 
we  think,  to  avert  the  agitation  which 
the  discussion  of  it  would  occasion.  Mr 
Goulburn  argued,  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  institute  an  inejuiry  into 
the. conduct  of  the  high  sheriff  at  the 
bar  of  the  House;  because,  in  that  case, 
(the  House  being  incapable  of  exami¬ 
ning  upon  oath,)  mere  statements  would 
be  set  up  in  opposition  to  evidence 
given  upon  oath.  Such  a  proceeding, 
too,  would  be  calculated  to  keep  alive 
those  angry  feelings  in  Ireland,  which 
it  was  the  wish  or  all  prudent  men  to 
see  extinguished.  The  statements 
made  at  the  bar  would  be  doled  out  to 
the  Irish  rublic  day  by  day  ;  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  be  continued  from 
week  to  week ;  and,  finally,  the  House 
would  arrive  at  no  result  which  could 
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Mtitfy  the  minds  of  any  class  of  men. 
Mr  Peel  farther  ar^ed,  that  suppo¬ 
sing  the  conduct  of  the  grand  jury 
was  to  be  examined,  how  were  they  to 
proceed  ?  Were  they  to  receive  the 
evidence  of  those  whom  the  grand 
jury  bad  examined,  or  of  those  who 
stated  that  the  grand  jury  had  refu¬ 
sed  to  examine  them  ?  If  they  did 
this,  how  were  they  to  put  the  grand 
jury  on  their  defence  ?  How  could 
they  call  upon  them  to  disclose  that 
which  they  were  upon  oath  to  keep  se¬ 
cret  ?  How  could  they,  without  a 
previous  act,  exonerating  them  from 
the  obligation  of  their  oath  ?  He 
would  contend,  that  such  an  act,  with 
a  retrospective  effect,  would  be  highly 
injudicious.  From  the  loose  state¬ 
ments  made  upon  this  question,  most 
of  which  were  contradicted  as  soon  as 
made,  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  par¬ 
ties  could  not  be  examined  upon  oath, 
was  not  so  fit  a  place  for  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances,  as  a  Court  or  Jus¬ 
tice,  where  an  oath  must  be  adminis¬ 
tered.  This  was  not  a  case  where  there 
was  a  denial  of  justice  ;  for  his  right 
honourable  friend,  the  Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral  for  Ireland,  was  ready  to  prose¬ 
cute,  if  necessary.  By  instituting  a 
process  at  their  bar,  the  House  would 
be  adopting  that  course,  for  which 
some  honourable  members  were  so 
ready  to  blame  the  Attorney- General, 
as  taking  the  case  out  of  the  regular 
and  ordinary  administration  of  the  law. 
Mr  Canning,  too,  while  he  cordially 
agreed  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  ap¬ 
plauding  the  conduct  of  Mr  Plunkett, 
did  not  conceive  that  this  opinion  was 
necessarily  founded  on  the  inculpation 
of  any  other  party.  The  vote  which 
the  House  had  come  to,  was  right  in 
acquitting  bis  right  honourable  and 
learned  friend ;  but  that  acquittal  did 
■ot  necessarily  conclude  the  guilt  of 
any  other.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
the  acquittal  of  bis  right  honourable 
friend,  that  the  exambations  upon  oath 


should  turn  out  to  be  true ;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  the  acauittal  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  charged ;  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  the  matter  should  be 
sent  to  a  tribunal,  where  the  evidence 
would  be  gpven  under  the  most  solemn 
sanction.  If  it  were  necessary  for  the 
justiBcation  of  the  sheriff  of  Dublin, 
and  there  were  no  other  mode  but  an 
inquiry  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  he 
would  readily  consent  to  that  inquiry ; 
but  there  was  another  and  an  obvious 
course,  free  from  all  the  inconveniences 
which  were  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
an  inquiry  by  the  House,  and  by  which 
all  those  inconveniences  could  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence 
ascertained  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
which  an  inquiry  at  the  bar  of  that 
House  ^whatever  other  merits  it  might 
have)  did  not  possess. 

Mr  Brownlow  persevered  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney- 
General  bad  been  harsh,  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  unprecedented.  Firmly, 
however,  believing  the  high  sheriff 
to  be  innocent,  there  could  be  in  the 
House  only  one  feeling  of  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  necessity  of  an  inquiry.  Lord  Mil- 
ton,  Colonel  Barry,  Sir  John  Newport, 
Mr  Tierney,  and  the  Opposition  mem. 
bers  generally  supported  an  inquiry. 
Mr  £>enman,  on  that  side,  stood  almost 
alone  in  strongly  condemning  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Mr  Plunkett.  How  a  play¬ 
house  riot,  even  though  it  had  been 
previously  concerted,  could  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  High  Treason,  and  how,  under 
such  a  charge,  individuals  could  be  kept 
in  prison  for  several  days,  was  what  he 
could  not  understand.  He,  if  placed 
in  the  situation  of  a  grand  juror,  would 
have  treated  the  charge  with  contempt. 
He  would,  looking  to  the  information 
which  be  now  bad  on  the  subject,  have 
thrown  out  the  bill. 

Mr  Brougham  remarked,  that  the 
sheriff  himself  made  no  opposition  to 
the  inquiry.  God  forbid  that  justice 
should  be  violated  in  the  person  of  any 
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onci  even  in  one  of  the  Orange  Amo. 
ciation  I  God  forbid  thatt  with  the 
weight  of  the  censure  of  that  House 
hanging  about  his  neck  Uke  a  mill¬ 
stone,  any  man  should  be  sent,  or  be 
threatened  to  be  sent,  to  trid !  but 
when  the  person  himself  came  forward 
and  entreated  to  be  heard,  was  he  to  be 
told  that  he  did  not  know  his  own 
case  ? — Doubtless,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  was  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  par- 
ticular  and  important  cases  ;  but  was 
it  not  an  alarming  and  important  mat¬ 
ter,  that  there  was  an  attack  on  the 
purity  of  the  administration  of  justice 
by  packing  a  jury,  and  that  done  by  an 
officer  of  a  corporation,  and  for  what 
purpose  i  For  the  purpose  of  court¬ 
ing  a  party  which,  as  described  by  the 
right  nonourable  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man,  was  of  great  weight  for  rank  and 
wealth,  and  some  even  high  in  office. 
It  was  for  that  party  that  the  sheriff 
was  attacked — that  party  whose  cha¬ 
racter  it  was  that  it  would  not  permit 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  state, 
who  wished  to  act  legally,  to  follow 
their  inclinations,  but  they  were  pre- 
vented  by  persons  under  them,  whom 
they  could  not  control,  and  must 
therefore  obey  ;  and  who  was  it  that 
made  this  charge  ?  The  first  law-offi¬ 
cer  of  the  crown. 

The  result  of  this  deliberation  was, 
that,  in  support  of  the  cause  of  mini¬ 
sters,  though  contrary  to  their  wishes 
and  advice,  the  motion  for  an  inquiry 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  34,  (219  to 
185.)  The  House  had  reason  to  repent 
this  decision,  formed  contrary  to  the 
wiser  system  of  stirring  the  matter  as 
little  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  agree  with  ministers  in  thinking 
that  a  prosecution  would  have  been  at 
all  more  eligible.  Such  a  measure,  on 
the  contrary,  carried  on  in  Ireland,  and 
by  an  Irish  jury,  would  have  exaspera¬ 
ted  still  more  the  ferment  of  party  spi¬ 
rit,  to  allay  which  was  the  grand  ob- 
ject.  The  desirable  course  was  to  have 


thrown  over  the  whole  transaction,  as 
soon  as  pouible,  the  veil  of  oblivion. 

The  first  witneM  called  in  support  of 
the  charge  against  the  sheriff,  was  Ben^ 
jamin  clerk  of  the  crown  for 

Ireland.  T%e  object  of  his  examination 
was  to  shew,  in  proof  of  Mr  Thorpe 
having  packed  the  jury,  that  the  panel 
contained  an  unprecedented  number 
of  the  members  of  the  corporation  { 
that  the  grand  jury  answer^  with  a 
suspicious  peculiarity  to  their  names, 
and  that  the  panel  was  shorter  than 
upon  any  former  occasion.  In  Fe- 
bruary  1821,  there  were  nine  common- 
councilmen  sworn  on  the  grand  jury, 
and  thirteen  on  the  panel  who  were  not 
sworn.  I  n  A  pril,  there  were  two  sworn 
on  the  grand  jury,  and  two  on  the  pa¬ 
nel  not  sworn.  In  July,  there  were 
seven  sworn,  and  thirteen  not  sworn. 
In  August,  there  were  eight  sworn, 
and  thirty-two  not  sworn.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  there  were  eight  sworn,  and  nine 
not  sworn.  In  January  1822,  there 
were  two  sworn,  and  two  on  the  panel 
not  sworn.  In  February,  there  were 
two  sworn,  and  two  on  the  panel  not 
sworn.  In  April,  there  were  also  two 
on  the  panel,  bothof  whom  were  sworn. 
In  June  1822,  there  was  no  common- 
councilman  on  the  panel.  In  August, 
there  was  but  one  on  the  panel,  and  he 
was  not  sworn.  In  October,  there 
were  five  sworn,  and  fourteen  on  the 
panel  not  sworn.  In  January  1823, 
there  were  fourteen  common-council- 
men  sworn  on  the  grand  jury,  and 
thirteen  on  the  panel  who  were  not 
sworn. 

1  will  ask  the  witness,  with  respect 
to  the  last  panel,  of  how  many  indivi¬ 
duals  did  it  entirely  consist  ?— There 
were  50  names. 

Does  the  witness,  during  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  nearly  thirty  years,  know  any 
instance  where  the  panel  was  confined 
to  so  small  a  number  as  50  ? — I  do  not. 

What  is  the  smallest  number  he  has 
ever  ascertained  the  panel  to  consist  of 
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in  that  time? — The  panel,  in  Febru- 
*rf  1819,  consisted  of  61  ;  in  June, 
72 ;  in  October,  95 ;  in  December,  87. 
In  June  1820,  the  panel  consisted  of 
71 ;  in  October,  66 ;  in  December,  71. 
In  February  1821,  the  panel  consisted 
of  67 ;  in  April,  107  ;  in  July,  82 ;  in 
August,  79  ;  in  October,  61.  In  Ja¬ 
nuary  1822,  the  panel  consisted  of  77 ; 
in  February,  87  ;  in  April,  68 ;  in 
June,  72 ;  in  August,  85 ;  in  October, 
62. 

In  what  manner  did  the  grand  jurors 
answer  upon  the  panel  of  January 
1 823  There  were  regular  answers  to 
the  26  names  first  called,  I  think  ;  and 
out  of  33  names  so  called,  there  were 
only  three  absent. 

Did  the  witness  ever  before  know 
such  answers  given  in  such  rotation  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  any  such  occur, 
rence. 

Out  of  the  panel  of  50,  of  which  the 
list  was  composed,  how  many  common- 
councilmen  were  sworn,  and  how  many 
not  ? — There  were  14  sworn,  and  IS 
not  sworn. 

Have  you  ever  before  known  a  com¬ 
mission  grand  jury,  on  which  the  com¬ 
mon-council  formed  a  majority  of  those 
summoned  ? — I  do  not  find  any  such 
circumstance. 

By  Mr  Spring  Rice. — In  the  Ja¬ 
nuary  panel,  there  were  14  common- 
councilmen  sworn.  Is  there  any  other 
occasion  within  your  recollection, when 
a  majority  of  common-councilmen  were 
sworn  on  a  commission  grand  jury  ? — 
The  witness  (as  we  could  collect)  re¬ 
plied  that  there  was  a  similar  occur¬ 
rence  in  1821. 

But  was  not  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  king’s  visit  to  Ireland,  and  when 
no  business  was  expected  ? — It  was. 

By  Mr  Brownlow — Was  there,  to 
^our  knowledge,  anything  unusual  or 
irregular  in  the  mode  of  constituting 
the  panel,  before  the  grand  jury  was 
sworn  in  in  January  1823  ? — It  was  un¬ 


usual  to  have  14  common-councilmen, 
or  more  than  one  half  of  the  grand  jury, 
so  sworn  ;  but  whether  this  may  m  ir¬ 
regular  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  It' is 
unusual  certainly. 

On  the  5th  May,  Terence  O'ReUlj/, 
attorney,  was  examined. 

Was  witness  present  anywhere  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  bills  were 
ignored  ? — I  was. 

Where  and  to  whom  did  he  hear  this 
announcement  made  ? — In  an  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  crown,  adjoining  the 
court. 

Were  others  present  when  you  heard 
it  mentioned  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Can  you  name  any  of  them  ? — ^There 
were  various  persons  going  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  place  ;  it  was  an 
office  of  public  intercourse  ;  but  to  say 
who  were  there  particularly  at  the  in¬ 
stant,  I  cannot.  I  do  remember  that 
the  conversation  alluded  to  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ward, 
a  professional  gentleman,  who  was  not, 

I  believe,  a  relation,  but  a  friend  of  Mr 
Sheriff  Thorpe. 

What  did  you  hear  Mr  Sheriff 
Thorpe  say  ? — He  came  in,  and  said  to 
Mr  Ward  that  no  bills  were  found  ; 
adding,  *'  Have  I  not  managed  it  well  ? 
and  my  business  being  done,  I  have  no¬ 
thing  further  to  detain  me  here.” 

Did  Sheriff  Thorpe  tell  you  the  in¬ 
telligence  you  have  spoken  of  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice  ? — He  did  ;  he  spoke  in  a 
loud  and  an  exulting  manner. 

So  that  at  the  time  he  could  be  beard 
by  everybody  who  was  in  the  room  i 
—Yes. 

You  are  sure  that  every  one  in  the 
room  might  have  heard  him  ?— Possi¬ 
bly  not  every  one  ;  but  any  person  who 
had  happened  at  the  time  not  to  be  at¬ 
tending  to  any  other  particular  subject, 
might  certainly  have  heard  him. 

Where  have  you  been  since  your  ar¬ 
rival  in  London  ? —  I  cannot  exactly 
say.  ,  - 
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Where  may  you  go  to,  when  you  go 
home  of  a  night  tol)ed  ? — (A  laugh.) 
— ^To  the  hotel,  where  I  am  at  pre- 
Mnt  lodging. 

And  why  did  you  not  tell  the  House 
so  at  first? — Because  I  have  never  slept 
there  once  yet.  (A  laugh. ) 

Where,  then,  do  you  sleep  ?  At  what 
house?— ‘Upon  my  word  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  its  name ;  I  think  it  is  the  Sa¬ 
lopian.  V 

Pray,  have  you  called  upon  anybody 
since  you  came  to  London ;  1  mean, 
with  reference  to  any  business  you 
may  have  to  do  with  this  House  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  his  name  ? — Indeed  I 
forget  it. 

Do  you  know  where  he  lives  ? — I 
really  do  not. 

Do  you  recollect  the  situation? — 
I  don’t  remember  the  street. 

Could  you  find  your  way  thither 
again  } — I  don’t  think  that  1  could. 

Would  you  know  the  gentleman’s 
name  if  I  were  to  tell  it  to  you  ? — I 
would.  (A  laugh.) 

You  say  you  should  know  his  name  ; 
is  it  Mr  Blake  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  with  him  to-day  ? — I  was. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  conver- 
sation  you  had  with  Mr  Blake  I — Va¬ 
rious. 

Did  he  question  you  as  to  your  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions  of  this  House  ? 
—No. 

Did  he  put  no  questions  to  you  upon 
that  matter  ? — None. 

Are  you  quite  certain  of  this  ? — 1 
am. 

Did  he  talk  to  you  at  all  upon  the 
subject  of  your  evidence  ? — 1  think  not. 

What  was  the  subject  of  your  con¬ 
versation? — It  turned  on  several  to¬ 
pics.  He  told  me  to  write  down,  in 
the  shortest  way  I  could,  my  evidence. 

Did  he  say  anything  else  on  the  same 
subject  ?  I  don’t  remember  that  he 
did. 


By  Mr  Brougham. — And  you  have 
but  lately  come  to  London  ?— Very 
lately. 

Pray,  sir,  have  you  not  visited  Cot¬ 
ton-Garden,  since  you  arrived  in  town? 
—(Much  laughter.)— No. 

Have  you  had  any  other  communi¬ 
cations  with  Mr  Blake?— No. 

Nor  with  Mr  Plunkett,  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  ? — 
No. 

Mr  M‘Namara,  attorney,  was  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  clerk  of  the  crown’s  of¬ 
fice,  along  with  O’Reilly. 

Do  you  recollect  Mr  Sheriff  Thorpe 
coming  into  the  room,  while  you  and 
Mr  O’Reilly  were  there  ? — I  do. 

Old  he  make  use  of  any  expressions 
in  your  hearing  ? — He  did. 

What  were  the  words  ?— He  said 
that  the  bills  were  ignored,  or  that 
there  were  no  bills  found,  or  something 
to  that  effect. 

Do  you  remember  the  precise  words? 
—I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  words, 
but  that  wras  the  meaning. 

To  what  persons  did  he  address  that 
remark  ? — He  addressed  himself  to 
some  friends  who  were  within  view  of 
him.  There  was  one  person,  1  think, 
in  particular. 

Who  ? — I  believe  it  was  Mr  Ward. 

Did  you  hear  the  question  put  to 
him,  or  any  remark  that  was  made  by 
this  gentleman,  whoever  it  might  have 
been  ? — Whoever  he  was,  and  I  think 
it  was  Mr  Ward,  he  said  to  the  sheriff, 
**  The  bills,  have  they  come  down  from 
the  grand  jury  ?”  and  the  sheriff  said, 
**  No,  but  you  may  make  your  mind 
perfectly  safe  upon  that  subject.” 

Did  he  add  anything  to  this  ? — No, 
I  cannot  recollect  that  he  did  ;  except¬ 
ing  what  1  have  already  stated. 

Was  there  anything  particular  in  the 
sheriff’s  tone  and  manner  when  he  said 
this  ? — He  seemed  to  be  quite  pleased. 

Mr  Peter  Tomlinson,  boot-maker, 
was  present  in  the  shop  of  Mr  Daniel 
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Smith,  cloth-merchant  in  Dublin, 
when  a  gentleman,  whom  I  have 
since  learned  to  be  Sheriff  Thorpe, 
came  up,  and  Mr  Smith  said, " 
morning,  Mr  Sheriff.’* 

Did  you  hear  what  passed  between 
them  afterwards  ? — I  did ;  Mr  Smith 
asked  him,  **  Are  these  trials  to  go 
on?**  He  answered,  “yes."  MrSmith 
then  asked  him,  whether  he  had  made 
out  a  list  of  the  juries.  He  answered, 

I  am  now  going  to  my  office  to 
make  it  out."  Mr  Smith  then  asked 
him  how  many  he  had  on  the  list. 
He  answered,  "  I  have  got  about 
sixty;  they  may  challenge  as  they 
please ;  but,  if  I  can,  we  shall  have 
as  good  a  petty  jury  as  a  grand  jury.” 

Is  this  all  you  know  of  what  pass¬ 
ed  ? — That  is  all. 

John  M'Conndl,  silk-manufactu¬ 
rer,  was  at  Mr  Sibthoipe's,  a  painter 
and  glazier,  and  a  friend  of  Mr 
Thorpe,  when  he  heard  the  latter 
say,  •*  I  have  the  Orange  panel  in 
roy  pocket." 

Would  you  be  equally  certain  that 
they  were  used,  if  you  heard  that  all 
tlie  parties  you  have  named  made 
affidavits  that  th^  were  not  used  in 
their  hearing  ?— 1  am  certain  that  I 
heard  the  words. 

Could  these  words  you  have  men¬ 
tioned  have  been  usra  without  any 
of  the  others  having  heard  them  ? — 
There  were  some  wIm  might  not  have 
heard  them. 

Were  there  not  some  nearer  to 
Sheriff  Thorpe  than  you  when  he 
used  the  words  ?— I  do  not  think  any 
one  was  nearer  to  him  than  Graham. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  question  was  repeated.  Wit¬ 
ness  answered,  William  Graham  was 
nearer  to  the  sheriff  than  I.  I  don't 
think  any  one  else  was  nearer. 

How  fer  were  you  from  the  she¬ 
riff?— ’About  the  same  distance  that 


I  am  now  fhnn  that  table,  (pointing 
to  the  table  on  the  floor,  which  was 
about  three  yards  fVom  the  witness.) 

Was  it  a  large  room?— It  was  a 
good  sized  room. 

Then  the  sheriff  must  have  spoken 
in  a  loud  tone  ? — Not  in  a  loud  tone. 

How  were  the  conmany  placed, 
sitting  or  standing  ? — They  were  sit¬ 
ting,  except  young  Sibthorpe,  who 
was  walking  across  at  the  time  I 
asked  the  question. 

Were  you  sitting  ? — I  was. 

Was  the  sheriff  also  seated  ?— He 
was. 

Were  there  not  persons  playing 
cards  in  the  room  ? — There  were. 

Were  they  playing  when  you  went 
in  ?— No. 

Was  Sheriff  Thorpe  playing  cards 
when  he  made  use  of  the  words  you 
have  stated  ?— He  was  not. 

Did  you  hear  the  sheriff  make  use 
of  any  other  expressions  but  that  you 
have  mentioned  ? — I  did. 

State  them? — 1  heard  him  say, 

I  wish  the  devil  had  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  out  of  this."  (A  laugh.) 

Were  there  any  others  ?.i*^Yes. 

What  ?— I  will  state  the  meaning 
of  them,  for  I  cannot  repeat  the  ex¬ 
act  words  he  used  in  the  other  ex¬ 
pressions.  Their  import  was,  He 
IS  an  annoyance  to  us.  He  is  in  our 
way." 

Are  you  now  stating  the  substance 
of  a  conversation,  or  only  a  particu- 
lar  expression? — I  am  stating  the 
substance  of  what  I  heard. 

Were  these  remarks  made  previous¬ 
ly  to  that  which  you  first  described  ? 
—That  respecting  the  Orange  panel 
was  the  first,  the  others  followed. 

Mr  Cooper,  joint  sheriff  of  Dublin 
with  Mr  'i'horpe,  was  called  in  and 
examined. 

What  occurred  between  you  and 
your  brother  sheriff,  when  you  at¬ 
tended  the  striking  of  this  particular 
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grand  jury  at  the  request  of  the 
crown  solicitor  I  attended,  and  we 
concurred  in  the  panel  struck. 

What  do  you  mean  by  your  con¬ 
curring  in  the  panel  then  struck  P— 

1  mean  that  I  and  my  brother  sheritF 
agreed  upon  the  gentlemen. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  agreed  as 
to  the  list  of  the  proposed  grand  jury 
which  was  to  serve  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  go  through  the  list  and 
canvass  the  names  of  the  individuals  ? 
—Yes,  with  the  sub-sheriif. 

Who  is  the  sub-sheriflf? — Mr  Whist¬ 
ler. 

What  is  his  situation  An  attor¬ 
ney. 

Did  you  feel  that  you  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  duty  to  assist  your  brother  she¬ 
riff  on  that  occasion,  as  to  the  indivi¬ 
duals  fit  to  serve,  as  far  as  your  in¬ 
telligence  could  reach  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  citizens  of  Dublin  ?— Pretty 
general. 

What  are  you  ? — A  coach-maker. 
How  long  have  you  belonged  to 
the  corporation  ?— Thirteen  years. 

Did  It  occur  to  you  to  offer  any 
objection  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
names  upon  that  panel  ? — It  did. 

Did  you,  in  fact,  object  to^any  of 
them  ? — I  did. 

To  how  many,  and  to  whom  ?— 
I  cannot  exactly  state  the  number. 

Name  them.— No,  no,"  from 
both  sides.) 

What  b^ame  of  those  names  you 
did  object  to ;  were  they  left  upon 
the  panel  or  struck  off  ?— Struck  off. 

From  your  general  knowledge  of 
the  grand  juries  of  Dublin,  did  you 
consider  that  it  was  as  respectable  as 
they  usually  are  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — 
None. 

Did  you  use  more  than  ordinary 
scrutiny  with  regard  to  the  panel  in 
this  case  ?— Yes. 

Were  the  names  upon  that  piuicl 


usually  found  upon  other  grand  ju¬ 
ries  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  feel  on  that  occasion  that 
you  had  conscientiously  and  fairly 
discharged  your  duty-  as  a  public 
officer  towards  the  public  and  the 
cause  of  justice  ?— I  did. 

Does  not  witness  believe  that  there 
were  on  the  panel  prepared  bv  She¬ 
riff  Thorpe,  a  great  proportion  of 
persons  of  strong  political  feelings? 
— Some  were,  and  some  were  not. 

Was  there  not,  in  the  month  of 
December,  a  strong  agitation  among 
the  corporators  on  the  subject  of 
dressing  the  statue  ? — Yes.  ' 

There  was  a  censure  on  the  lord 
mayor? — There  was. 

Was  it  not  with  a  view  to  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  that  question  that  the  new 
corporators  were  elected?— There 
were  new  corporators  elected. 

Was  there  not  a  strong  prditical 
feeling  expressed  by  the  new  corpo¬ 
rators  ?— In  some  things  I  think  there 
was. 

In  the  guild  of  merchants,  was 
there  not  a  strong  feeling  expressed  ? 
—I  believe  there  was.  The  guild  of 
merchants  elected  SS. 

Have  you  seen  this  list  which  was 
handed  about  on  that  occasion?— I 
have  seen  it. 

Read  the  title—"  Glorious  and 
immortal  memory."  Good  men  in 
"  bad  times."  There  is  a  picture  of 
King  William  trampling  on  the  knave 
of  clubs. 

Whom  do  you  suppose  that  to  re¬ 
present? — I  suppose  it  means  the  lord 
mayor. 

There  were  seven  of  these  persons 
chosen  on  the  panel  ?— Yes,  there 
were. 

Does  not  the  witness  believe  that 
these  men  were  persons  of  strong 
political  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
dressing  the  statue?— I  think  they 
were. 

If  the  names  had  been  on  tlie 
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grand  jury,  would  you  have  thought 
them  fair  and  proper  persons? — Some 
of  them  1  would  not  have  returned. 

Did  you  object  to  any  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  were  on  the  panel  which 
Sheriff  Thorpe  submitted  to  you,  on 
account  of  his  political  principles? 
— 1  do  not  think  I  did;  I  merely 
wished  that  they  should  be  fair  and 
respectable  citizens. 

Would  you  have  objected  to  them 
on  account  of  their  political  bias  ? — 
I  should  not,  if  I  had  not  considered 
them  violent  men. 

When  Sheriff  Thorpe  submitted 
the  panel  to  you,  did  you  know  of 
the  27  corporators  elected  in  Decem¬ 
ber  being  in  it  ?— I  did  not  exactly 
know  it. 

Did  you  know  any  of  those  27 
who  were  not  friendly  to  the  dress¬ 
ing  of  the  statue ;  can  you  name  any 
one? — I  think  there  were  men  on 
that  panel  who  would  rather  the  sta¬ 
tue  was  not  dressed. 

Can  the  witness  explain  why  the 
entire  grand  jury  were  sworn  out  of 
the  first  twenty-six  names? — From 
being  liable  to  a  fine,  if  they  did  not 
attend. 

Were  they  not  always  liable  to  a 
fine  ?— -Yes. 

Is  there  any  former  instance  in 
which  they  have  not  come  as  low  as 
the  fiflieth  name? — I  can't  answer 
that  question. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  a  grand  jury  now  in  Dublin 
who  would  not  have  formed  some 
opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  about 
the  dressing  of  the  statue  ? — I  think 
every  man  in  Dublin  must  have  form¬ 
ed  some  opinion  on  the  point. 

The  gentlemen  who  sat  upon  the 
grand  jury  in  question,  supposing 
them,  in  common  with  their  fellow- 
citizens,  to  have  formed  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  do  you  think  they 
would  have  perjured  themselves  upon 
their  oaths  in  consequence  of  the  opi¬ 


nions  they  had  so  formed  ? — I  should 
think  not. 

Barrett  Wadden,  a  silk  manufactu¬ 
rer  in  Palace-yard,  Dublin,  who  bad 
been  a  bankrupt,  but  stated  himself 
to  have  settled  with  his  creditors,  and 
to  have  received  from  them  testimo¬ 
nies  to  his  honourable  conduct. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  De¬ 
cember,  Mr  M'Connell  called  upon 
him. 

What  did  he  communicate  to  you  ? 
— On  the  Wednesday  evening,  he 
called  at  my  house,  when  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  tea.  He  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  conduct  of  Sheriff  Thorpe,  in 
whose  company  he  said  he  had  been 
on  the  preceding  evening.  His  iden¬ 
tical  words  were,  that  he  (the  she¬ 
riff)  had  not  only  betrayed  great  ig¬ 
norance,  but  his  conduct  had  been 
so  extraordinary  that  he  (M'Connell) 
could  scarcely  believe  that  he  had 
the  right  use  of  his  senses.  He  said 
there  were  a  number  of  persons  pre¬ 
sent — namely,  the  sheriff,  the  sheriff’s 
lady,  Mrs  Sibthorpe,  Mrs  Sibthorpe's 
daughter,  Mr  John  M'Connell,  young 
Mr  Sibthorpe,  and  William  Graham, 
one  of  the  rioters,  or  one  of  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  rioters. 
They  were  playing  at  cards;  Wil¬ 
liam  Graham,  playing  the  knave  of 
clubs,  said,  “  There's  the  lord  mayor, 

and  be  d - d  to  him;  I  wish  he 

was  out  of  ofiice,  till  I  could  get  a 
lick  at  him.”  Mrs  Sibthorpe  said, 
**  How  could  you  do  that,  you  are 
so  little  ?”  (Graham  being,  a  small 
man.)  He  replied,  "  I  would  jump 
up,  and  have  a  lick  at  his  neck.” 
The  sheriff  then  said,  “  The  Marquis 

Wellesley  be  d - d.  We  shall  have 

no  good  in  the  country  till  he  is  out 
of  it.”  John  M'Connell  then  asked 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  per¬ 
sons  then  in  confinement :  he  did  not 
put  this  question  to  any  person  in 
particular ;  the  sherifi'  answered  it. 
He  said,  ”  They  arc  in  safe  hands  ; 
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1  have  given  them  a  jury  who  will 
acquit  them — I  have  got  the  Orange 
panel  in  my  pocket,"  at  the  same 
time  slapping  his  pocket.  This  con> 
versation  I  had  with  M‘Conneil  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  I  consider¬ 
ed  it  of  such  importance,  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  my  fellow-citizens,  and 
to  the  country  at  large,  to  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  the  government,  which  I 
did.  He  also  informed  me,  that  the 
last  words  which  the  sherilT  used  on 
that  night,  as  he  was  buttoning  his 
coat,  the  weather  being  cold,  was, 
“  Well,  at  all  events,  be  d — — d  to 
the  Marquis  Wellesley.” 

Richard  Moran  was  next  called  in 
and  examined  by  Mr  Nolan  and  Mr 
Spring  Rice. — His  answers  were,  that 
he  had  attended  the  grand  jury  last 
January  as  a  witness,  and  had  told 
them  he  saw  the  people  rioting  at 
the  theatre.  He  was  about  to  tell 
them  of  what  he  saw  Henry  Hand- 
wich  do,  for  he  saw  a  man  with  a 
rattle ;  when  the  grand  jury  said, 
"  that  will  do,”  and  laughed,  and 
shewed  him  out. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  Co¬ 
lonel  Barry,  the  witness  said,  that  it 
was  on  the  second  day  he  was  called 
before  the  grand  jury,  and  after  they 
must  have  heard  several  witnesses, 
but  whether  to  the  point  he  had  to 
speak  about  or  not,  he  could  not  say. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Sir 
John  Sebright,  he  said,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  described  to  the  grand 
jury  what  he  saw  at  the  theatre,  but 
they  would  not  hear  him — that  was 
his  impression. 

The  case  against  the  sheriff  being 
now  closed,  Colonel  Barry  proceeded 
to  call  the  witnesses  i|i  his  favour. 

The  first  witness  he  called  was 
William  Murray  Man^cld,  who,  up¬ 
on  being  asked  by  the  chairman  what 
was  his  profession,  said  in  a  solemn 
tone  of  voice,  “  I  am  chief  and  only 


clerk  in  the  sheriflTs-office  in  Dub¬ 
lin."  He  recollected  the  making  out 
of  the  grand  jury  panel  of  January 
last,  which  was  first  made  out  by 
Mr  Sheriff  Thorpe,  and  afterwards 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
other  sheriff,  Mr  Cooper.  Mr  Sheriff 
Thorpe  had  at  first  consulted  him 
(witness)  upon  this  panel,  and  en¬ 
tirely  concurred  in  nis  suggestion, 
that  none  but  men  of  moderate  poli¬ 
tics  should  be  on  the  grand  jury. 
The  names  on  the  panel  were  those 
of  men  of  perfect  respectability — he 
could  say  this  from  his  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  character  of 
those  summoned,  who  were,  in  his 
opinion,  persons  well  calculated  to 
do  justice  between  the  crown  and 
the  traversers.  He  heard  both  she¬ 
riffs  determine  that  no  men  of  warm 
politics  should  be  on  the  jury. 

Does  the  witness  mean  to  inform 
the  committee,  that  the  ^rand  jury 
on  this  occasion  was  constituted  with 
a  view  to  the  administration  of  im¬ 
partial  justice,  in  respect  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  trials  ?  (Hear.) — (The  wit¬ 
ness  paused  some  seconds,  and  having 
at  length  returned  one  or  two  indi- 
rect  answers,  was  desired  by  Mr 
Plunkett  to  take  time  and  answer 
him  more  immediately.) — I  believe 
it  was. 

The  witness,  I  think,  was  applied 
to  by  a  person  to  return  particular 
names  on  that  panel.  Was  it  for  that 
purpose — the  impartial  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  ? — The  names  which 
were  on  that  occasion  proposed  to 
me  were  in  a  list  containing  several 
others ;  I  don’t  know  how  many. 

Did  the  answer  which  the  witness 
made  to  the  application  imply  that 
the  proposed  names  should  be  re¬ 
turn^  ? — No. 

Did  it  imply  that  they  should  not 
be  returned? — No.  (A  laugh.) 

What  answer  did  you  give  ?— The 
answer  I  gave  the  gentleman  was 
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thi»— Whttevep  can  be  done  for 
your  friend,  shall  be  done.” 

The  uniform  practice  of  your  office 
being  to  prepare  fair  and  unbiassed 
lists — these  names  were  proposed 
with  regard  to  the  trial  of  Mr  O’¬ 
Meara  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  understood  he 
WiU  to  be  tried  for  a  conspiracy. 

Was  the  witness  very  indignant  at 
such  a  proposition  being  made  to 
him,  who  had  been  for  nine  years  a 
clerk  in  the  office,  where  lists  were 
always  so  fairly  made  out  ? — No ;  I 
felt  nothing  almut  indignation. 

Such  propositions  as  these,  have 
they  been  ever  before  made  to  wit¬ 
ness  ? — Frequently. 

But  did  you  not  conceive  that  you 
were  insulted  by  a  proposal  thus  to 
tamper  with  justice?  Did  you  not 
threaten  prosecutions  in  consequence? 
— I  should  have  considered  the  pro¬ 
posal  an  insult  had  it  been  proposed 
ny  a  person  who  did  not  know  me. 
Being  made  by  a  person  who  knew 
me  well,  I  was  not  so  much  offended. 

Then  it  appears,  sir,  that  the  more 
intimate  with  you  the  person  who 
might  happen  to  apply  to  you,  the 
less  you  would  blame  him  ? — No  ; 
but  ^ing  intimate,  I  conceived  the 
more  civility  was  due  to  him. 

And  what,  if  a  party  unknown  to 
you  were  to  make  su^  a  proposal  ? 
—Oh,  he  would  not  be  so  bold. 

It  seems,  then,  that  those  who 
knew  you  most,  or  longest,  were 
those  who  would  be  most  likely  to 
feel  themselves  warranted  in  propo¬ 
sing  to  you  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus¬ 
tice  by  this  sort  of  tampering?— 
These  applications  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  made  to  me,  but  have  not 
been  complied  with.  1  don’t  see  how 
the  ends  of  justice  could  be  answered 
by  such  proposals. 

(Mr  Plunkett  then  requested  the 
witness  to  consider  his  answer  to  the 
following  question :) — 

Docs  the  witness  believe  that  any 


compensation  of  any  kind  has  been 
received  in  his  office,  by  himself,  or 
others,  for  taking  upon  themselves 
to  return  particular  names  for  the 
grand  jury? — I  positively  believe 
^at  there  has  been  no  such  thinr. 

Sir  Gtorge  Whiieford  was  then 
called  by  Colonel  Barry,  and  gave 
the  following  evidence : — I  was  rore- 
man  of  the  grand  jury,  to  whom  bills 
were  preferred  against  the  rioters  in 
the  Dublin  theatre.  I  did  not  take 
notes  of  what  occurred,  but  I  have  a 
general  recollection  on  the  subject. 
I  am  not  an  Orangeman,  and  I  do 
not  entertain  strong  party  feelings 
with  respect  to  the  question  which 
now  agitates  the  city  of  Dublin.  1 
wish  to  see  all  the  inhabitants  of  Dub¬ 
lin  live  at  peace  with  each  other. 

Examination  continued  by  Colonel 
Barry. — How  long  was  it  previously 
to,  or  subsequent  to,  the  riot  in  the 
theatre,  that  Sheriff  Thorpe  request¬ 
ed  you  to  be  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  ? — It  was  about  three  weeks 
previously  to  the  riot 

From  what  passed  in  the  grand 
jury  room,  did  it  appear  to  you  that 
fair  investigation  was  the  object  of 
the  jury  ?— I  never  saw  any  set  of 
gentlemen  more  anxious  to  discharge 
uieir  duty  properly. 

Did  you  observe  any  symptom  of 
party  feeling  manifested  with  respect 
to  any  particular  witness  ? — No ;  if  I 
had,  I  would  have  checked  it 

Did  you  hear  it  stated  that  Sheriff 
Thorpe  had  declared  that  he  had  got 
an  Orange  jury  to  try  the  rioters  ?— 
1  did. 

State  what  you  did  in  consequence. 
—I  went  to  Mr  Sheriff  Thorpe,  and 
asked  whether  what  I  had  heard  was 
true.  I  added,  that  if  he  had  said 
what  was  reported,  he  must  find  an¬ 
other  foreman,  because  1  would  not 
identify  myself  with  any  party  feel¬ 
ings.  He  assured  roe,  upon  his  ho¬ 
nour,  that  he  bad  never  made  use  of 
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the  expression  which  had  been  im« 
puted  to  him. 

By  Mr  Jones.— I  hold  in  venera¬ 
tion  the  memory  of  King  William. 
I  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
see  the  statue  of  that  monarch  dress¬ 
ed.  Great  differences  of  opinion  pre¬ 
vailed  as  to  the  propriety  of  discon¬ 
tinuing  the  practice  of  Messing  the 
statue. 

Were  you  one  ofthose  who  thought 
that  the  ceremony  of  dressing  the 
statue  ought  not  to  be  stopped  ? — I 
thought  that  everything  which  caused 
irritation  should  be  avoided. 

Irritation,  then,  was  excited  by 
stopping  the  ceremony  ? — Certainly. 

You  were  one  of  those,  then,  who 
disapproved  of  the  measure  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  dressing  of  tlie  statue? — 1 
can^  exactly  answer. 

You  thought  the  authorities  acted 
wrong  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  prac¬ 
tice?— Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
judging. 

You  concurred  in  blaming  those 
who  stopped  the  practice  ?— Yes ;  1 
blamed  them  so  far  as  that. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  riot 
at  the  theatre  was  the  consequence 
of  the  irritation  which  was  occasion¬ 
ed  by  stopping  the  dressing  of  the 
statue  ? — I  have  it  stated  so. 

Was  it  not  a  matter  of  general  no¬ 
toriety  ? — Yes. 

Then  have  you  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  riot  at  the  theatre  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  stop  whicli  was  put  to 
the  dressing  of  the  statue  ? — I  think 
it  did  arise  from  that. 

Then  you,  the  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury,  had  similar  feelings  to 
those  of  the  rioters  in  the  theatre  ?— 
(Loud  murmurs.) 

The  witness  was  then  directed  to 
withdraw. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be 
better  for  honourable  members  not 
to  put  their  own  inferences  as  ques¬ 
tions. 


005 

.  On  the  8th  May,  MrJ.  H.  Moorct 
one  of  the  grand  jury,  being  called, 
the  question  arose,  whether  that  body 
could  be  so  far  absolved  from  their 
obligations  to  secrecy,  that  they  could 
disclose  what  had  taken  place  before 
them  in  their  judicial  capacity.  After 
a  long  discussion,  the  question  was 
postponed,  and  Colonel  Barry  under¬ 
took  to  examine  a  witness,  John  Da- 
vii,  as  to  some  points  not  connected 
with  his  functions  as  a  juror. 

Mr  Hume  put  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  :— 

What  constitutes  the  obligation  of 
an  Orangeman?  Do  you  take  an 
oath  ? — I  have  taken  an  oath. 

What  is  its  obligation? — 1  do  not 
recollect  the  oath,  but  the  principle 
is  this — to  support  the  King  and  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Nothing  more? — (After  a  pause) 
—I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  you  not  feel  bound  to  support 
tlie  King  and  Constitution  without 
an  oath  ? — (Question  objected  to.) 

Witness  had  not  attended  any 
Orange  Lodge  for  four  or  five  months 
before  the  grand  jury  assembled. 

By  Mr  Peel. — Witness  has  not 
taken  any  oath  which  prevents  him 
from  telling  the  House  the  whole 
truth. 

By  Sir  James  Mackintosh. — Wit¬ 
ness  did  not  consider  the  oath  a  se¬ 
cret  one,  though  it  bound  him  ta 
keep  secret  the  signs  by  which  Orange¬ 
men  knew  one  another. 

By  Mr  Jones. — Witness  has  be¬ 
longed  to  an  Orange  Lodge  three 
years  ;  belongs  to  the  same  guild  as 
Sheriff  Thorpe,  but  is  not  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  him.  Witness  be¬ 
lieved  that  Sheriff  Thorpe  did  not 
know  that  he  was  an  Orangeman. 

By  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. — The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Orange  Lodge  to  which 
witness  belonged  is  1640.  The  oath 
binds  him  to  be  true  and  faithful  to 
all  Orangemen,  and  to  Roman  Ca- 
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tlioHcs  also.  Tiiere  arc  wonis  iii  the 
oath  to  that  effect,  but  it  was  so  long 
since  he  took  the  obligation,  that  he 
could  not  exactly  recollect  the  words; 
but  the  words  “  Roman  Catholic”  are 
in  the  oath,  and  though  not  in  the 
same  acceptation  as  Orangemen,  yet 
in  a  friendly  way.  The  oath  contain* 
ed  a  declaration,  that  the  person  ta¬ 
king  it  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic.  Witness  could  not  re¬ 
collect  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
twice  mentioned  in  the  oath. 

The  witness  was  then  asked  how 
he  reconciled  that  with  his  former 
answer — that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  mentioned  in  a  friendly  way  ?— 
(Question  objected  toi) 

The  witness  was  again  called  in 
and  examined  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
at  some  length,  as  to  the  number  of 
Orangemen  out  of  the  common  coun- 
cilmen  who  were  on  the  commission 
grand  jury.  The  result  of  the  exami¬ 
nation,  according  to  the  witness's  be¬ 
lief,  was ,  that  there  were  three  Orange¬ 
men,  ten  Protestant  ascendancy-men, 
and  one  whose  party  the  witness  was 
unacquainted  with. 

In  answer  to  questions  put  to  him 
by  Colonel  Barry,  witness  stated,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  party  at  Mrs  Sib- 
tborpe’s,  at  which  nine  persons,  six 
gentlemen  and  three  ladies,  were  pre¬ 
sent.  Amongst  the  gentlemen,  were 
Mr  Sheriff  Thorpe.  John  M'Connell, 
and  W.  Graham.  Witness  denied,  in 
the  most  positive  manner,  that  Mr 
Sheriff  Thorpe  had  said  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  that  he  had  an  Orange 
panel  in  his  pocket,  or  any  words  to 
that  effect,  if  such  an  expression  had 
been  made  use  of,  it  would  certainly 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  wit¬ 
ness.  Sheriff  Thorpe  said  not  a  word 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  relative 
to  the  conformation  of  the  panel  or 
of  the  jury.  He  was  very  near  She¬ 
riff  I'horpe  all  the  time,  nearer  than 
.lohn  McConnell  was,  and  he  was 


sure  M'Conncll  could  not  have  heard 
any  observation  from  Mr  Sheriff 
Thorpe  which  the  witness  must  not 
also  have  heard. 

By  Mr  R.  Smith. — Witness  did  not 
hear  Sheriff  Thorpe  express  any  ap- 
robation  or  disapprobation  of  what 
ad  been  done.  Sheriff  Thorpe  said 
nothing  about  the  Marquis  Welles¬ 
ley.  Witness  did  not  hold  the  knave 
of  clubs  on  that  occasion.  William 
Graham,  who  was  a  short-sized  man, 
held  that  card.  Graham  d  d.the 
lord  mayor ;  but  witness  did  not  hear 
him  say,  he  would  like  to  have  a 
lick  at  him.”  Witness  is  not  an 
Orangeman,  nor  an  incorporator,  but 
he  maintains  the  Protestant  ascend¬ 
ancy.  I 

William  Graham,  a  printer,  was 
next  called  in  and  examined  by  Co¬ 
lonel  Barry. — He  described  having 
been  one  of  the  company  with  Sheriff 
Thorpe  at  Sibthorpe's,  and  did  not 
hear  the  sheriff  say  a  word  about  an 
Orange  panel ;  he  could  not  have  men¬ 
tioned  It  without  witness’s  hearing 
the  expression.  In  his  farther  exa¬ 
mination  by  Mr  Brougham,  he  said  j 

that  he  was  one  of  the  parties  who  ) 

had  been  tried  upon  the  ex  officio  pro¬ 
secution  in  Dublin  for  the  riot,  that  i 

he  was  acquitted,  and  likewise  that 
the  grand  jury  had  ignored  a  bill  pre¬ 
ferred  against  him.  He  had  been  in  i 

London  since  Friday,  and  was  in  the  I 

witness-room  of  the  House  of  Com-  I 

mons,  where  he  might  have  spoken  i 

to  some  of  the  opposite  witnesses.  In  < 

consequence  of  something  in  the  way  i 

of  abuse  which  he  had  said  there,  < 

Seijeant  Graham  might  have  remark-  .  i 
ed  to  him,  “  If  you  were  heard  to  < 

use  these  expressions,  you  might  be  i 

ducked.”  (A  laugh.)  The  phrase  he  < 

might  have  used  to  provoke  this  re-  < 

mark  ap[)lied  to  bad  characters  ge-  i 

nerally,  and  not  to  the  witnesses ;  > 

and  it  was  if  he  abused  such  people,  < 

that  the  serjeant  must  have  hinted  s 
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he  might  be  ducked.  He  might  have 
brandished  a  sword-cane  in  the  wit¬ 
ness-room,  and  might  have  threat¬ 
ened  to  do  some  execution  with  it 
before  he  left  London.  (A  laugh.) 
[[Here  the  witness  was  admonished 
by  the  Chairman  to  observe  a  more 
respectful  demeanour.]]  He  then  de- 
scTibe<l  the  card-playing,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Sibthorpe’s,  and  denied  that 
a  word  was  said  there  by  anybody 
about  the  riot  at  the  theatre,  or  about 
the  person  who  threw  the  bottle. — 
M'Connell  used  no  gross  reflections 
in  his  hearing.  Witness  remembered 
turning  up  the  knave  of  clubs,  and 
their  damning  the  lord  mayor.  (A 
laugh.)  He  admitted  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  damned  his  lordship,  but  had 
never  wished  the  lord-lieutenant  ei¬ 
ther  in  heaven  or  h — ^1.  (A  laugh.) 
He  afterwards  admitted  that  he  was 
an  Orangeman. 

The  witness  then  withdrew,  and 
the  serjeant-at-arms  was  ordered  to 
keep  him  apart  from  the  other  wit¬ 
nesses. 

J.  Sibthorpe,  son  of  Mr  Sibthorpe, 
at  whose  house  the  party  so  oflen 
alluded  to  was  held,  was  called  in. 

On  the  occasion  in  question,  wit¬ 
ness  was  at  his  father’s  house  all  day, 
and  before  any  of  the  guests  arrived. 
As  well  as  he  recollects,  the  first  per¬ 
sons  who  came  were  the  sheriff  and 
his  lady ;  then  Jackson,  he  believes, 
but  cannot  say  exactly ;  thinks  Jack- 
son  was  in  the  room  when  M'Connell 
came  in.  The  conversation  of  the 
room  turned  upon  the  riots  at  the 
theatre.  It  was  animated,  but  lasted 
no  longer  than  an  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion.  M’Connell  said  nothing  which 
struck  witness  as  extraordinary ;  nor 
can  he  recollect  that  M'Connell  used 
any  gross  or  abusive  language.  Wit¬ 
ness  recollects  some  conversation 
about  the  lord  mayor;  the  sheriff  and 
others  engaged  in  it,  and  some'one 
said,  “  Oh,  bad  luck  to  Hugh  Fie- 


myng !”  (meaning  the  lord  mayor.) 
Does  not  recollect  whether  any  other 
lord  besides  the  lord  mayor  was  spo¬ 
ken  of  with  disrespect ;  and  heard  no 
particular  conversation  about  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  An  observation  about  the 
lord-lieutenant  did  fall  from  Mr  She¬ 
riff  Thorpe  ;  the  nature  of  it  was,  “  I 
wish  the  Marquis  Wellesley  was  at 
the  devil."  They  had  been  playing 
cards,  and  this  was  just  as  the  sheriff 
was  going  out.  The  observation  was 
made  loud  enough  to  be  heard  ^ 
those  who  were  near  the  sheriff; 
those  who  were  at  a  distance,  per¬ 
haps,  could  not  hear  it.  The  room 
was  about  fourteen  feet  long.  Wit¬ 
ness  does  not  recollect  any  person 
putting  a  question  to  Graham  about 
the  riot  at  the  theatre,  nor  hear  any¬ 
thing  said  about  throwing  the  bottle ; 
cannot  say  whether,  if  Sheriff  Thorpe 
said  anything  about  Orangemen, 
everybody  present  in  the  room  must 
have  heard  him  ;  but  witness  was 
close  to  the  sheriff  when  he  made  the 
remark  about  the  lord-lieutenant. 

By  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. — His  part¬ 
ing  benediction,  you  mean? — Wit¬ 
ness  thought  he  could  take  i^on  him-' 
self  to  affirm,  that  Sheriff  Thorpe 
did  not,  on  this  occasion,  use  the 
words  imputed  to  him  about  having 
an  Orange  panel  in  his  pocket ;  could 
not  exactly  say  (as  we  understood) 
what  had  occurred  to  fix  so  precisely 
in  his  mind  the  time  at  which  M'Con- 
nel  had  said  what  witness  had  deposed 
to.  During  the  whole  time  that  She¬ 
riff  Thorpe  remained  in  the  room,  the 
remark  about  the  panel  could  not 
have  been  made,  unless  in  a  whis¬ 
per. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  days,  the 
inquiry  was  resumed  on  the  23d.  On 
this  day,  Mr  fVard,  who  had  been 
repeatedly  alluded  to  as  present  at 
one  of  the  conversations,  was  called 
up  for  examination. 

By  Colonel  Barry. — Witness  was 
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confidential  man  of  business  to  Co¬ 
lonel  Thorpe.  The  sheriff,  previous 
to  his  having  been  sworn  into  office, 
had  consulted  witness  about  remedy¬ 
ing  abuses  in  jails.  Witness  recollects 
reading  a  letter,  signed  by  Mr  Kem- 
mis,  written  by  order  of  the  attorney- 
general,  respecting  the  panel.  Wit¬ 
ness  recollected  the  day  that  the  bills 
were  thrown  out.  Hewasinthetown 
clerk’s  office ;  Mr  Sheriff  Thorpe  was 
there ;  he  and  witness  were  together; 
Mr  Terence  O’Reilly,  Mr  John  Sha- 
noe,  Mr  Francis  Lodge,  and  others, 
were  present.  Did  not  hear  words  as 
to  the  bills  being  certain  to  be  ig¬ 
nored  addressed  by  the  sheriff. — 
Thought  he  must  have  heard  them 
if  such  words  had  been  used.  When 
he  spoke  to  the  sheriff  about  the  sub- 

i'ect,  the  latter  answered  by  putting 
lis  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  said, 
**  Miliken,  mum  !”  or  Mum  1  is 
Miliken  here?”  Witness  had  heard 
that  Mr  Miliken  charged  Mr  Thorpe 
with  improper  expressions,  which 
were  used  by  the  sheriff,  and  after¬ 
wards  re-asserted  in  the  public  pa¬ 
pers  by  Mr  Miliken.  Witness  thought 
that  the  sheriff  used  the  words  "  Mi¬ 
liken,  mum  !*’  as  wit ;  it  was  a  cant 
phrase,  much  used  in  Dublin  since 
the  riot  at  the  theatre.  Was  a  long 
time  acquainted  with  Mr  O’Reilly  ; 
they  were  agents  in  a  Chancery  suit 
together.  [That  fact,  I  presume,  said 
Mr  Plunkett,  who  was  examining  at 
that  moment,  you  mention  as  a  proof 
of  the  length  of  your  acquaintance.^ 
Mr  Miliken  was  not  present  when 
Sheriff  Thorpe  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  said  "  Miliken,  mum  !” 
Heard  that  Mr  Miliken  was  most 
active  in  arresting  the  rioters,  and 
had  received  the  thanks  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  his  activity. 

JVUUam  Smith  was  a  member  of 
an  Orange  Lodge  himself.  There  was 
a  passage  read  from  the  Scriptures  to 
members  on  their  first  admission ;  did 


not  know  whether  it  was  from  the 
Old  or  New  Testament.  The  pas¬ 
sage  read  was  from  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  Witness  did  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  referred  to  the  rooting  out  of 
the  Amalekites  from  the  land ;  would 
not  take  upon  him  to  say  that  no  such 
passage  was  read,  but  believed  not. 

The  critical  witness.  Sir  Abraham 
Bradley  Kingf-waA  now  brought  forth. 
—Really,  felt  himself  bound  by  his 
oath  not  to  say  whether  there  was 
any  part  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  or 
anything  about  the  Amalekites,  read; 
be  was  really  under  the  obligation  of 
an  oath  not  to  disclose  the  signs  and 
words  of  the  society ;  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  respecting  the  Ama¬ 
lekites  read  before  taking  the  oath  ; 
as  to  what  was  read  after,  he  found 
himself  not  at  liberty  to  divulge. 

This  declaration  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  the  House.  Sir  John 
Newport  insisted  that  the  oath,  if  not 
illegal,  was  a  foolish  one,  and  ought 
not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  justice. 
He  would  persist  in  asking,  whether 
there  was  anything  said  about  root¬ 
ing  out  the  Amalekites  ? 

Mr  D.  Browne,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  the  disclosure  of  what  pass^ 
in  Orange  Lodges,  after  taking  the 
oath,  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
Ireland.  He  really  thought  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  no  power  to  demand  such 
a  disclosure.  As  for  himself,  he  be¬ 
longed  to  a  society,  that  of  Freema¬ 
sons,  which  would  no  doubt  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  foolish  society,  but  still 
there  was  no  power  in  the  country 
which  would  make  him  divulge  its 
secrets. 

Mr  Wynn  thought,  whether  the 
oath  was  legal  or  illegal,  it  ought 
not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  justice. 

Mr  Brougham  said,  the  Orange 
oath  was  not  known  to  the  commit¬ 
tee.  It  was  an  undescribed  oath — an 
oath  in  the  dark,  as  it  were — they 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  de- 
15 
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If  nted  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  any 

'  law.  There  could,  in  fact,  be  no  law 
which  sanctioned  the  perverting  of 
the  object  of  justice.  It  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  say  that  tlie  oath  was  ille¬ 
gal.  It  might,  for  anything  he  knew, 
i  be  silly  or  ridiculous ;  but  that  would 
not  be  a  reason  why  it  should  give  to 
those  who  had  taken  it  the  power  of 
defeating  the  purposes  of  justice. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  wit¬ 
ness  should  be  required  to  answer  the 
question. 

The  question  was  then  read.  Is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  any  passage 
from  Scripture  with  respect  to  the 
Amalekites,  read  to  Orangemen  up¬ 
on  and  after  their  admission  ? — 1 
have  turned  in  my  thoughts  the  na- 

Iture  of  the  question,  ‘and  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  state  exactly  ; 
but  this  I  shall  say,  with  great  re¬ 
spect  for  the  House,  that  thei^  is 
nothing  whatever,  in  any  words, 'or 
in  any  part  of  the  obligation,  or  any 
statement  before  or  after,  which  goes 
to  the  extermination  of  any  portion 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects. 

Being  pressed  to  say,  whether  his 
oath  prevented  him  from  stating  the 
words,  he  replied,  that  it  would,  if 
,  these  words  formed  part  of  what  he 
I  had  sworn  not  to  disclose.  He  did 
not  think  they  did,  but  could  not 
j  certainly  recollect.  He  had  been  de¬ 
puty-grand-master  of  a  lodge,  but 
j  not  for  three  years. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  obligation 
of  an  Orangeman  which  would  au¬ 
thorize  him  to  withhold  his  evidence 
from  a  court  of  law  upon  any  point 
as  to  which  it  was  called  for? — No. 

No  oath  which  would  withhold 
evidence  where  crime  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  or  property  was  in  question  ? 
—None. 

The  Orangeman’s  oath  would  bind 
him  to  support  the  law,  rather  than 
to  oppose  it  ? — It  would.  VVe  have 
only  to  conceal  those  words  and  signs 
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by  means  of  which  we  become  known 
to  each  other  in  time  of  need.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  obligation  but  what 
is  contained  in  the  declaration  which 
I  have  brought  with  me. 

Suppose  anything  to  arise  in  a 
court  of  justice  which  should  cause 
this  question  to  be  put  to  you — 
“  What  were  the  words  communi¬ 
cated  to  you  upon  your  admission  to 
your  lodge  ?”  what  would  you  do? — 
I  should  not  answer. 

If,  before  that  question  was  put  to 
you,  you  had  taken  an  oath  in  court, 
swearing,  before  God  and  man,  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth — 
having  taken  such  an  oath,  without 
qualification,  and,  I  apprehend,  with¬ 
out  reservation,  how  should  you  act  ? 
—I  do  not  think  tliat  oath  would  ab¬ 
solve  me  from  my  former  oath. 

By  Mr  J.  Williams.— Passages  from 
Scripture  are  read  upon  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  an  Orangeman  ? — They  are. 

Do  you  remember  from  what  parts 
of  Scripture  those  passages  are  ta¬ 
ken? —  I  decline  answering.  The 
committee  will  remember  I  am  under 
the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  among 
the  “  words,”  as  you  call  them,  there 
are  quotations  from  Scripture  ? — 
There  are. 

Do  you  object  to  state,  if  you  re¬ 
member,  from  what  parts  of  Scripture 
those  quotations  are? — That  comes 
against  my  oath. 

Y ou  object,  then,  to  state  the  part  ? 
— I  think  that  to  state  the  part  might 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  words. 

Sir  R.  Heron. — I  have  already  in¬ 
formed  you  that  the  committee  has 
decided  that  ihe  question  must  be 
answered,  and  that  your  objection  is 
not  valid.  You  will  consider  well  be¬ 
fore  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question 
when  the  House  commands  you  to  do 
so. 

Witness. — It  is  my  most  anxious 
wish  to  give  the  fullest  and  fairest 
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answer  to  every  question  which  is 
put  to  me ;  hut  when  I  am  asked  to 
declare  that  which  I  have  sworn  not 
to  disclose,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  not  exact  an  answer.  If  it  does, 
let  the  consequences  of  refusal  be 
what  they  may,  they  will  fall  upon 
my  head,  and  I  must  bear  them. 

Sir  R.  Heron  now  warned  the  wit¬ 
ness,  that  the  plea  of  a  private  oath 
was  of  no  avail  in  a  court  of  justice, 
to  which  this  House  was  superior ; 
and  Mr  Brougham  assured  him,  that 
the  committee  had  no  respect  for  his 
private  out-of-door  oaths.  Such  oaths 
were  ridiculous  to  talk  about.  Mr 
Butterwortli,  however,  insisted  that 
the  committee  had  not  decided  such 
a  question.  Mr  Brougham  sharply 
replied,  and  represented  the  honour¬ 
able  member  as  one  disposed  to  listen 
to  fanciful  pretences  set  up  by  the 
witness,  to  bar  the  furtherance  of 
justice.  Mr  Butterworth  replied,  and 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  thought  it 
would  be  attended  with  fatal  conse¬ 
quences,  if  the  question  were  pressed. 
Mr  Canning  conceived  that  they  had 
a  right  to  press  an  answer,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  to  over-rule  an  oath  which  was 
not  legal ;  still  there  was  a  discretion 
to  be  used.  He  had  voted  against 
this  inquiry,  because  he  had  antici¬ 
pated  many  of  the  diiSculties  which 
had  arisen,  and  he  foresaw  it  would 
be  likely  to  end  in  giving  one  of 
two  conflicting  parties  a  triumph. 
But  there  was  another  evil  still  more 
fatal  which  he  had  not  foreseen,  and 
that  was  that  it  might  make  a  martyr. 
He  saw  the  witness  ready  to  become 
that  martyr,  and  he  was  of  that  party 
which  Mr  Canning  would  not  be  in¬ 
clined  to  countenance.  They  saw 
him  ready  to  bear  those  consequences 
that  would  raise  him  into  that  unjus- 
tifled  importance  which  always  fol¬ 
lowed  such  an  act,  and  for  which  they 
ought,  if  possible,  not  to  furnish  with 
an  opportunity.  If  it  could  be  done 


without  loss  of  dignity,  the  commit¬ 
tee  ought  to  allow  him  some  way  of 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  such  de¬ 
votion.  His  motive  might  be  <  con¬ 
science — it  might  be  ambition;  but 
whatever  it  was,  they  ought  not  to 
place  him  in  an  extremity  in  which 
he  was  likely  to  become  the  trium 
phant  martyr  of  party. 

Mr  Canning's  plan  was  reprobated 
by  Mr  Scarlett,  who  thought,  if  by 
any  mean  subterfuge  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  the  witness  obtained 
a  triumph,  it  might  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  misciiief.  Mr  Plunkett, 
however,  though  conceiving  the  oaths 
to  be  clearly  illegal,  thought  all  must 
desire  not  to  push  the  matter  to  an 
extremity.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  the  witness  should  be  asked  in 
what  part  of  Scripture  the  words  al 
luded  to  were  found,  and  he  predict 
ed  the  answer  would  be,  he  did  not 
recollect.  Mr  Canning  here  observed. 
How,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  in  the 
whole  book  of  Joshua  the  Amalekites 
were  not  mentioned  f 

Mr  Butterworth  said,  he  had  been 
above  stairs,  and  he  had  been  unable 
to  And  the  Amalekites  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua. 

Sir  J.  Newport  gave  chapter  and 
verse,  but  they  were  not  found  to  cor 
respond. 

The  Chairman. — Witness ;  I  now 
ask  you  whether,  after  having  had 
time  for  consideration,  you  still  per 
sist  in  declining  to  answer  the  ques 
tion  last  put  to  you  ? 

Witness  said  he  objected  to  answer, 
because  he  thought  that  answer  would 
lead  to  other  questions  which  he  must 
object  to,  and  so  it  would  in  the  end 
come  to  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman  told  witness  that  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  object  to 
such  questions  when  they  were  put 
to  him. 

Witness  went  on  to  say  that  the 
words  in  question  were  used  solely  as 
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signs  and  symbols,  by  which  Orange¬ 
men  were  enabled  to  distinguish  each 
other,  and  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  Testament 

Mr  Peel  now  insisted  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  relevant ;  and  Mr  We- 
thereli  thought  it  hard  to  send  a  man 
to  Newgate  for  not  answering  irrele¬ 
vant  questions.  Sir  J.  Newport,  how¬ 
ever,  remarked,  that  the  irrelevancy 
of  the  question  had  never  been  dis¬ 
covered  till  the  witness  refused  to 
answer  it;  and  Mr  Brougham  lament¬ 
ed  the  humiliating  light  in  which 
their  proceedings  would  appear  to  the 
worla. 

The  examination  was  adjourned 
till  May  26,  when  Sir  J.  Newport  re¬ 
lumed  the  examination. 

Was  the  witness  an  Orangeman 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
system  of  1823  ?— I  was. 

Did  he  take  oaths  under  the  old 
system  ? — I  did. 

Will  the  witness  say  that  the  oath 
in  the  old  system  was  in  the  words 
which  I  shall  now  read  him  ?— 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
swear,  of  my  own  free  will  and  ac¬ 
cord,  that  I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  support  and  defend  the  pre¬ 
sent  King  George  the  Third,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  so  long  as  he  or  they 
support  the  Protestant  ascendancy, 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  that  I  will  ever  hold 
sacred  the  name  of  our  glorious  de¬ 
liverer,  William  the  Third,  Prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  I  do  farther  swear  that 
I  am  not,  nor  ever  was,  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic,  or  Papist,  that  I  was  not,  am 
not,  nor  ever  will  be,  an  United  Irish¬ 
man,  and  that  I  never  took  the  oath 
of  secrecy  to  that,  or  any  other  trea¬ 
sonable  society ;  and  1  do  farther 
swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  1  will  always  conceal,  and 
never  will  reveal  either  part  or  parts 
of  what  is  now  to  be  privately  com¬ 
municated  to  roe  until  1  shall  be  au¬ 


thorized  so  to  do  by  the  proper  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  Orange  Institution  t  that 
I  will  neither  write  it  nor  indite  itj 
stamp,  stain,  or  engrave  it,  nor  cause 
it  so  to  be  done,  on  parchment,  paper, 
leaf,  bark,  stick,  stone,  or  anything, 
so  that  it  may  be  known ;  and  i  do 
farther  swear,  that  I  have  not  to  my 
knowledge  or  belief  been  proposed  or 
rejected  in,  or  expelled  from  any  other 
Orange  Lodge,  and  that  I  now  be¬ 
come  an  Orangeman,  without  fear, 
bribery,  or  corruption. 

So  help  me  God.” 

After  several  other  questions,  came 
the  following : — 

Is  there  a  secret  obligation  to  be 
taken  by  Purplemen? — Yes;  there 
is  a  secret  obligation  for  Purplemen, 

Was  it  to  this  effect  ? — He  so¬ 
lemnly  swears  that  he  will  keep  se¬ 
cret  the  signs  and  words  now  propo¬ 
sed  to  him  as  a  Purpleman,  as  well 
from  an  Orangeman,  as  from  the  ig¬ 
norant,  unless  authorized  to  disclose 
the  same  by  authority  of  the  Orange 
Institution.”— Y  es. 

Is  it  not  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  Purpleman,  that  he  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  certain  signs  and  words 
from  an  Orangeman  ?— Yes. 

What  are  the  words  by  which  a 
Purpleman  is  distinguished  from  an 
Orangeman  ? 

Mr  Peel  now  moved  that  thcwitness 
should  withdraw,  and  urged  that 
the  House  had  decided  against  press¬ 
ing  this  question,  that  it  was  not  at 
all  necessary,  and  that  it  would  not 
conduce  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
to  send  Sir  Abraham  Bradley  King 
to  Newgate.  Sir  J.  Newport  insist¬ 
ed  that  it  was  strictly  relevant.  It 
was  put  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  private  (^ligations  of  an 
Orangeman ;  it  was  relevant  for  this 
reason;  the  inquiry  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Dublin,  he  having  impanel¬ 
led  and  put  on  the  jury  a  numner  of 
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Orangemen ;  it  was  necessary  to 
see  what  the  obligation  that  bound 
Orangemen  together  was ;  to  see  whc' 
ther  Orangemen  were  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  put  on  a  jury,  in  a 
political  case,  where  their  brother 
Orangemen,  acting  as  such,  were  the 
traversers ;  where  the  charge  against 
them  was,  that  they,  acting  as  Orange¬ 
men,  had  attacked  the  Lord  Lieute¬ 
nant  of  Ireland.  He  should  persist 
in  putting  the  question ;  he  would 
implore  the  House  to  support  its  dig¬ 
nity  and  its  rights ;  the  tranquillity 
ofireland  was  concerned  ;  much  mis¬ 
chief,  be  was  convinced,  would  fol¬ 
low  from  evading  the  question.  Why 
should  so  much  tenderness  be  shewn 
to  an  Orangeman  at  their  bar ;  to  a 
member  of  an  association  declared 
to4>e  illegal  ?  If  an  United  Irishman 
were  at  their  bar,  would  they  shew 
tenderness  towards  him?  Would  they 
respect  his  private  oath  or  his  illegal 
obligations?  It  had  been  said  on  a 
former  evening  that  the  House  should 
be  cautious,  lest  they  should  make  a 
martyr ;  the  observation  had  been 
aptly  and  powerfully  answered,  that 
they  should  not  make  a  victor. 

Mr  Goulbourn  insisted  that  there 
was  no  proof  of  the  sheriff  being  an 
Orangeman,  and  thus  cognizant  of 
the  symbols  and  obligations  of  the 
sect :  a  witness  had  declared  his  belief 
of  the  contrary. 

Mr  Canning  said,  if  he  thought  the 
House,  by  inflicting  all  the  penalties 
which  it  could  inflict,  could  enforce  an 
answer  to  the  question,  he  sliould  feel 
no  difliculty  in  putting  it;  but  when 
he  felt  completely  satisfied  that  the 
power  of  the  House  to  overrule  the 
supposed  obligation  of  an  unlawful 
oath  was  insuflicient ;  when  at  the 
same  time  he  knew  that  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  the  ineffectual  penalties  would 
lead  to  consequences  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  and  most  to  be  deprecated, 
he  thought  it  more  discreet  to  stop 


where  they  were,  than  to  proceed. 
He  declared,  that  if  the  case  had 
arisen  respecting  an  United  Irish¬ 
man,  the  course  which,  as  a  matter 
of  discretion,  he  should  have  recom¬ 
mended,  would  have  been  exactly  the 
same. 

Mr  Brougham,  on  the  contrary, 
supported,  in  the  most  decided  man¬ 
ner,  the  relevkncy  of  the  question. 
The  assertion  to  be  tried  both  as  to 
the  fact,  and  as  to  its  import  was, 
that  the  Sheriff  had  used  the  words, 
“  I  have  an  Orange  panel.”  They 
had  to  try  what  an  Orange  panel 
meant.  Either  the  inquiry  was  a 
mockery,  or  it  was  necessary  to  go  on 
with  the  question.  Let  them  not 
suppose  that  the  public  were  blind  ; 
let  them  call  their  conduct  discretion 
or  judgment,  or  as  they  pleased  ;  let 
them  colour  their  effeminacy  in  what¬ 
ever  way  it  suited  their  palate,  the 
public  would  use  plain  language,  and 
say  that  Sir  A.  B.  King,  because 
he  was  deputy- grand-master  of  the 
Orange  Lodge;  because  be  was  in 
favour  at  Court,  and  came  here  load¬ 
ed  with  honours ;  because  he  was 
connected  with  persons  of  influence 
in  that  island,  was  not  treated  by 
them  as  they  would  have  treated  a 
poor  United  Irishman,  or  a  printer 
whom  they  might  have  had  at  their 
bar.  They  might  pretend  as  they 
pleased  that  the  Orange  societies 
were  to  be  put  down  by  bills  that 
would  never  pass,  the  country  would 
believe  what  was  probable,  what  was 
true,  that  they  feared  to  offend  the 
Orange  societies  even  in  what  was 
pretended  to  be  the  last  moment  of 
their  existence,  and  that  to  prevent 
Sir  Abraham  King  from  obtaining  a 
triumph,  the  House  was  to  lay  its 
neck  under  his  feet. 

After  some  farther  discussion,  the 
vote  was  put ;  but  the  pressing  of  the 
question  was  negatived  by  a  majority 

of  117  to  87. 
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At  this  vote,  which  gave  full  augu^ 
of  the  fate  of  the  discuMion,  Mr 
Brougham  deplored  the  degradation 
of  the  House,  and  Mr  C.  H.  Hut¬ 
chinson  said,  the  king’s  ministers  had 
much  to  answer  for  to  Ireland,  and 
the  empire,  for  the  course  they  had 
taken  that  night.  They  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  Marquis  Wellesley  and  the 
Irish  government  to  the  Orange  asso¬ 
ciation. 

An  attempt  was,  however,  made 
to  carry  on  the  examination,  till  Mr 
Hume  asked  the  witness  what  was 
the  purport  of  the  Scripture  passages 
read  to  an  Orangeman  at  his  initia¬ 
tion  ?  A  debate  arose  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  putting  of  it  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  ISl'to  77.  Mr  Jones  now 
propos^  that  progress  should  be  re¬ 
ported  this  day  six  months.  This 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  question 
was  negatived  by  173  to  42.  Next 
day,  however.  Colonel  Barry  declared 
his  intention  of  terminating  the  case 
upon  bis  side.  No  one  made  any  at¬ 
tempt  either  to  prolong  the  exami¬ 
nation,  or  to  found  any  measure  upon 
it,  every  one  being  sensible,  that  the 
keeping  of  it  open  in  any  shape  could 
have  no  tendency  but  to  fan  that  vio¬ 
lence  of  party  spirit,  the  allaying  of 
which  formed  the  only  means  of  gi¬ 
ving  tranquillity  to  Ireland. 

The  state  of  the  Irish  church  esta¬ 
blishment,  enjoying  an  immense  re¬ 
venue,  and  teaching  a  doctrine  differ¬ 
ent  from  and  hostile  to  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  population, 
could  not  escape  the  notice  of  Par¬ 
liament,  as  one  of  the  prime  sources 
of  discord.  The  discontent,  however, 
arose  peculiarly  from  the  mode  of 
levying,  which  was  tithe,  or  the  taking 
in  kind  a  tenth  of  the  actual  produce. 
This  mode,  always  impolitic  and  dis¬ 
couraging  to  industry,  was  felt  pecu¬ 
liarly  odious,  when,  as  in  Ireland, 
the  soil  was  cultivated  by  very  small 


farmers,  who  with  difficulty  drew  from 
it  the  necessaries  of  life.  Tithe  le¬ 
vied  from  them  appeared  like  taking 
bread  directly  from  the  mouth  of  the 
labourer.  The  Irish  peasantry  in¬ 
deed  suffered,  in  this  respect  undeUss 
delusion.  They  imagined,  that  if^ 
tithe  were  taken  away,  they  would 
no  longer  have  to  pay  the  sum  wbich 
went  as  tithe.  Tbe  fact  is,  however, 
that  no  tenant  can  ever  hold  his  land 
upon  any  other  terms  than  that  of 
paying  to  somebody  whatever  sur¬ 
plus  remains  after  paying  the  ordinary 
expenses  and  profits  of  culture.  On 
the  remission  of  tithe,  the  amount 
would  immediately  have  been  called 
for  in  the  form  of  rent ;  and  if  that 
form  was  less  harassing  and  injurious, 
the  sum  paid  would  probably  have 
been  made  greater  m  proportion. 
What  the  Irish  tenant  desired  was 
not  to  have  anything  to  pay  to  any¬ 
body  ;  but  this  was  an  arrangement 
which  could  never  be  procured  for 
them  by  any  legislative  measure. 
At  the  same  time,  as  tithe  certainly 
was,  in  several  respects,  the  most  in¬ 
convenient  and  irritating  mode  of 
levy,  and  the  minds  of  men  had  been 
worked  up  to  a  peculiar  ferment 
against  it,  any  arrangement  for  con¬ 
verting  tithe  into  rent,  afforded  a 
considerable  promise  of  becoming 
conducive  to  the  peace  of  Ireland. 

Mr  Hume  opened  this  subject  with 
a  very  sweeping  proposition,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  new-model  entirely  the  Irish 
church  establishment.  'The  mem¬ 
bers  belonging  to  the  established 
church,  he  observed,  amounted  only 
to  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  po¬ 
pulation,  or  490,000  persons.  'The 
Presbyterians  compose<l  another  four¬ 
teenth,  while  all  the  rest,  amounting 
to  5,820,000,  were  Catholics.  The 
establishment  of  Ireland  consisted  of 
four  archbishops,  eighteen  bishops, 
thirty-three  deans,  108  dignitaries, 
178  prebendaries,  107  rural  deans. 
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vicars  choral,  20  choristers,  14 
canons  and  stipendiaries :  in  all  534 
persons.  The  rental  of  the  kingdom 
was  estimated  at  about  fourteen  mil¬ 
lions.  Taking  the  tithes  of  all  the 
Irish  lienefices,  amounting  to  1289, 
at  500/.  each,  though  many  of  them 
were  worth  1000/.,  2000/.,  3000/.  and 
upwards,  they  would  amount  to 
700,000/.  and  the  total  of  the  church 
revenue  would  be  3,700,000/.  This, 
he  conceived  was  a  most  extravagant 
and  excessive  income,  and  the  House 
were  as  much  bound  to  reduce  it  as 
they  were  to  curtail  any  of  the  use¬ 
less  expenditure  of  the  state.  Not¬ 
withstanding  its  large  amount,  the 
higher  clergy  were  seldom  resident, 
and  the  curates,  by  whom  alone  the 
efficient  duty  was  performed,  wiere 
poorly  paid  and  seldom  promoted. 
He  proposed  that  the  revenue  should 
be  made  the  property  of  the  state,  and 
out  of  it  an  allowance  be  made  to  the 
clergy  in  proportion  to  the  duty  per¬ 
formed.  The  fixed  property  in  land 
should  be  formed  into  a  fund  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  ]>ariiament,  while  the  tithes  should 
be  commuted  at  twelve  or  fifteen 
years’  purchase.  The  lay  impropria¬ 
tors  should  have  their  whole  proper¬ 
ty  made  good  to  them,  and  should 
not  sustain  the  loss  of  a  single  far¬ 
thing.  The  honourable  gentleman 
conduded  with  moving  resolutions 
which  declared,  that  the  property  of 
the  church  of  Ireland  was  public  pro¬ 
perty  under  the  control  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  that  it  was  expedient  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  a  reduction  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  should  not  take  place ; 
and  that  a  commutation  of  tithes 
would  promote  the  peace  and  best 
interests  of  Ireland. 

MrHobhouse  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr  Goulbum,  on  the  contrary,  con¬ 
tended,  that  tithes  were  the  property 
of  the  church,  subject  only  to  the 
condition  ofperform  ing  certain  du  lies ; 


but  when  these  duties  were  perform¬ 
ed,  government  had  no  more  right  to 
despoil  the  church,  than  it  had  to 
despoil  individuals.  Such  a  step, 
therefore,  would  be  only  a  prelude  to 
the  invasion  of  every  kind  of  proper¬ 
ty,  whether  belonging  to  the  clergy 
or  laity.  It  was  the  very  step  which 
had  been  taken  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  own  revolution.  Church 
property  had  then  been  appropriated 
to  tne  public,  and  the  clergy  were  to 
receive  out  of  it  a  “  just  provision.” 
The  nature  of  this  just  provision 
might  be  illustrated  by  stating  that 
the  Archbishop  of  York  was  to  receive 
100/.  a-year. — Mr  Peel,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  urged  that  this  measure  would 
shake  the  foundation  of  all  private 
property,  and  was  a  direct  violation 
of  the  articles  of  Union.  Mr  M.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Mr  Denman,  Mr  Monck,  and 
Mr  Grattan,  thought  there  might  at 
least  be  room  for  investigation.  Mr 
Fitzgerald,  however,  gave  credit  to 
government  for  the  recent  appoint¬ 
ment  to  bishoprics,  of  men  distin¬ 
guished  at  once  for  learning  and  ta¬ 
lent,  and  for  Christian  zeal  and  cha¬ 
rity. 

Mr  Hume  repelled  the  idea  of 
church  revenue  being  considered  as 
on  the  same  footingwithotherkindsof 
property,  and  his  measure  as  tending 
to  the  subversion  of  property  in  ge¬ 
neral.  It  was  not  long  since  the  com¬ 
mutation  of  tithes  would  have  been 
considered  in  the  same  light.  He 
withdrew,  however,  the  clause  de¬ 
claring  the  revenue  of  the  church 
public  property,  and  divided  the 
House  only  on  the  two  others,  which 
were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  162  to 
62. 

On  the  6th,  Mr  Goulburn  present¬ 
ed  to  the  House  a  lull  exposition  of 
his  plan  fur  the  commutation  of  Irish 
tithes.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  re¬ 
quest  leave  to  bring  in  bills  for  two 
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sq)arate  metsures.  The  one  a  tem¬ 
porary  composition,  the  other  a  per¬ 
manent  commutation.  It  would  be 
right  to  state  at  once  the  object  of 
both  measures,  as  they  were  so  close¬ 
ly  connected  in  principle.  The  first 
bill  was  founded  on  a  proposition  for 
a  time  limited,  whose  object  was  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  composition  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  who  paid,  and  those 
who  were  owners  of  tithes.  He  was 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  in¬ 
to  effect  such  an  arrangement,  in  the 
state  in  which  Ireland  was,  and  from 
the  condition  of  what  he  might  call 
its  local  machinery,  it  was  very  dif¬ 
ficult  indeed  to  find  individuals  there 
in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  competent  to  the  discharge  of 
duties  w'hich  were  filled  by  corres¬ 
ponding  classes  in  this  country,  to 
the  general  satisfaction.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  bill,  that  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland  should  have  the 
power,  on  the  requisition  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  or  of  a  certain  number  of 
persons  who  paid  tithes  in  the  parish, 
to  direct  the  assembling  of  a  body  to 
be  called  a  special  vestry.  He  was 
aware  that  much  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  such  a  body  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
constituted.  It  should  consist  of 
persons  who  paid  tithes  to  the  incum¬ 
bent;  but  all  who  paid  tithes  were 
not  to  be  included.  Every  one  must 
see  that  an  assembly  where  all  such 

{persons  were  collected  would  not  be 
ikely  to  deliberate  calmly,  as  was  ex¬ 
pedient,  and  the  result  would  conse¬ 
quently  be  confusion.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  the  qualification  for  the 
special  vestry  should  be  limited  to 
those  who  paid  tithes  to  a  certain 
amount.  The  bill  would  have  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  that  effect,  whereby  every 
one  who  paid  a  lesser  sum  would  be 
excluded.  By  this  restriction  he 
conceived  they  would  be  enabled  to 
create  an  assembly  which  was  calcu¬ 


lated  for  the  dispatch  of  business, 
and  which  would  deliberate  fully, 
fairly,  and  without  the  inconvenience 
which  might  accompany  a  parish 
meeting.  It  could  not  be  pretended 
that  by  this  provision  tlie  bill  was 
placing  the  interests  of  one  class  of 
people  under  the  disposal  of  a  body 
who  had  no  common  interest  with 
them ;  for,  as  the  members  of  the 
special  vestry  themselves  paid  tithes, 
they  could  not  make  an  advantageous 
contract  which  the  others  should  not 
enjoy,  nor  could  they  injure  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  others  without  mischief 
to  their  own.  It  was  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  such  a  special  vestry  would 
be  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  parish,  and  would  be  well 
calculated  to  speak  their  views.  To 
that  assembly  was  to  be  entrusted  the 
power  of  appointing  a  person  quali¬ 
fied  as  a  commissioner,  to  negotiate 
for  the  composition  of  tithes.  He 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  person 
to  be  appointed  by  the  parish  should 
have  a  certain  qualification,  because 
the  appointment  might  be  of  no  use, 
if  be  were  unfitted,  through  want  of 
education  or  otherwise,  from  ade¬ 
quately  discharging  the  trust.  It  was 
provided  that  the  incumbent  should 
rovide  another  commissioner,  and 
e  would  not  only  have  the  interests 
of  the  incumbent  to  protect,  but  those 
of  a  great  number  of  persons  who  had 
become  interested  in  the  receipt  of 
tithes  in  Ireland,  even  in  the  smallest 
parishes.  As  it  might  happen  that  a 
commission  so  appointed  might  too 
favourably  consider  the  interests  of 
the  incumbent,  a  power  would  be 
given  to  the  vestry  of  negativing  the 
appointment,  on  shewing  cause  when 
he  was  proposed.  He  would  now  re¬ 
vert  to  something  which  he  should 
have  stated  as  a  preliminary  matter, 
upon  the  assembling  of  the  special 
vestry  in  the  first  instance.  Three 
cases  might  occur;  either  the  der- 
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gyman  and  the  parish  might  be  un¬ 
willing  to  change  the  present  system 
of  tithes,  or  both  the  incumbent  and 
the  parish  might  be  willing  to  make 
an  aUeration,  or  one  party  might  be 
willing  and  the  other  not.  In  case 
both  parties  preferred  the  present 
system  of  tithes  to  any  modification, 
the  bill  operated  no  farther,  it  lefl 
them  as  they  were,  and  was  only  call¬ 
ed  into  action  in  the  other  two  cases. 
When  the  two  commissioners  were 
therefore  appointed,  they  would  have 
to  agree  upon  a  fair  and  just  propor¬ 
tion  of  payment  to  persons  owning 
tithes,  in  full  satisfaction  of  tithes  of 
every  description.  He  said  in  full 
satisfaction,  because,  whatever  might 
be  the  view  of  the  tithe  system,  he  was 
confident  there  was  no  one  but  saw, 
that  if  an  alteration  were  made,  it 
ought  to  be  so  complete  as  to  remove 
all  the  inconveniences  of  the  system. 
If  they  left  any  inconvenience  be¬ 
hind  which  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  remove,  they  could  not  be  said 
fully  to  execute  their  object.  If  the 
commissioners  appointed  as  he  de¬ 
scribed,  failed  to  settle  definitively 
the  amount  of  the  composition  fairly 
taken  as  the  value  of  the  tithes  of  the 
)>arish,  they  would  be  empowered  to 
appoint  an  umpire,  on  whom  it  would 
devolve  to  fix  the  amount.  It  was 
to  be  taken  into  account,  that  two 
))ersons  so  appointed  upon  different 
interests  might  not  only  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  agreeing  on  the  point  at  is¬ 
sue,  but  might  also  differ  as  to  the 
appointment  of  a  third  person  to  act 
as  umpire.  To  obviate  this  inconve¬ 
nience,  a  power  was  to  be  given  in 
the  bill  to  the  lord  lieutenant  to  ap¬ 
point  a  person  to  settle  the  amount  of 
the  composition.  Now,  as  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  rate  of  prices,  the  fixetl  value 
might  be  very  inadequate,  the  com¬ 
missioners  would  be  called  upon  to 
ascertain  the  price  of  corn  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  three  preceding  years. 


and  also  the  average  price  of  com 
was  to  be  recorded  with  the  amount 
of  the  contract.  Every  three  years 
also  measures  were  to  be  taken  fur 
ascertaining  the  prices  of  com  during 
each  three  preceding  years,  and  to 
make  a  variation  in  the  composition 
accordingly.  He  was  aware  he  might 
be  asked  wl^  he  did  not  follow  the 
principle  of  former  bills  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  he  thought  it  had  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  injustice  to  commute 
tithes  at  the  price  of  corn  for  fourteen 
years  before,  and  make  the  value  fix¬ 
ed  for  fourteen  years  to  come ;  when 
such  a  valuation  was  made,  the  addi¬ 
tion  or  diminution  which  ought  to 
have  taken  place  in  correspondence 
with  a  rise  or  fall  of  price,  was  some¬ 
times  so  great  as  that  the  contingency 
could  not  have  been  contemplated  by 
the  legislature,  when  they  fixed  the 
value  for  so  long  a  periM.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  obviate  such  an  ine¬ 
quality  that  he  wished  to  fix  the  value 
according  to  the  price  triennially,  to 
prevent  loss  to  either  party.  The 
next  thing  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  fixed  price  was  to  be  paid ;  per¬ 
sons  were  either  to  be  appointed  by 
the  special  vestry,  or  what  he  would 
prefer,  special  assessors  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  were  to  assess  the  sum 
according  to  the  value  of  the  land. 
He  could  not  better  explain  the  mode 
than  by  saying,  they  were  to  resort 
to  the  course  adopted  by  parishes  in 
this  country,  when  the  poor  rates 
were  to  he  imposed  on  the  different 
tenements  in  the  parish.  Lands  tithe- 
free  of  right  were  to  be  necessarily 
exempt :  he  meant  land  which  would 
l>e  tithe.free  whether  cultivated  or 
not.  But  there  was  throughout  Ire¬ 
land  another  species  of  land,  of  which 
there  was  a  considerable  portion  not 
subject  to  tithe,  according  to  the  Irish 
law  of  tithe  of  agistment.  He  in¬ 
tended  that  such  land  should  bear  its 
proper  bhure  of  the  amount  of  the 
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composition.  The  whole  amount  be¬ 
ing  6xed  and  settled  that  land  should 
bear  an  equal  proportion  of  the  as¬ 
sessment.  The  only  remaining  pro¬ 
vision  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  was 
the  remedy  to  the  incumbent  in  the 
event  of  non-payment.  This  he  had 
stated  to  be  for  a  limited  period,  and 
on  its  expiration  the  rights  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  would  of  course  revive ;  but 
in  the  meantime  his  remedy  should 
be  established.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  a  right  of  withdrawing 
the  value  of  his  tithes  before  any  of 
the  crop  was  removed ;  he  had  a  prior 
right  to  that  of  the  landlonl.  He 
thought  the  House  would  agree  with 
him  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  save 
the  prior  right  to  the  incumbent  of 
the  lien  on  the  land,  for  the  payment 
of  the  value  of  the  composition  as 
well  as  for  his  tithes.  It  was  intend¬ 
ed  that  no  special  compact  should  be 
allowed  between  the  incumbent  and 
the  other  party  for  a  special  remedy. 
He  would  introduce  into  the  bill  what 
would  prevent  the  incun^bent  from 
being  deprived  of  his  advantages  in 
this  respect,  and  would  secure  to 
him  the  mode  of  enforcing  payment, 
which  they  already  enjoyed  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland.  He  thought  that, 
with  the  exception  of  matters  of  de¬ 
tail,  he  had  stated  the  nature  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  bill,  and  he  would  now  al¬ 
lude  to  the  measures  for  a  permanent 
commutation.  That  measure  was  to 
be  permanent.  It  was  proposed  that, 
whenever  the  incumbent,  with  the 
consent  of  the  ordinary,  should  ex¬ 
press  a  desire  to  have,  instead  of  tithes 
or  a  composition  for  them,  a  commu¬ 
tation  in  the  way  of  land,  that  in 
such  case  the  bill  should  give  him  a 
power  to  apply  to  the  commissioners 
under  it,  and  to  certify  to  them  his 
wish.  On  receiving  the  intimations 
of  that  desire,  it  would  be  in  the 
{>ower  of  the  commissioners,  to  pur¬ 


chase  within  the  limits  of  the  parish 
or  in  some  adjoining  one,  so  as  not  to 
be  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  land 
to  satisfy  the  object,  and  to  assign  the 
property  in  the  land  to  the  incum¬ 
bent,  according  to  the  fair  valuation 
of  rent,  in  place  of  tithes  or  the  value 
of  a  composition.  The  difficulty  here 
was,  how  the  purchase  of  the  landed 
estate  was  to  be  effected.  In  looking 
at  the  prices  of  land  lately  sold  in 
Ireland,  it  appeared  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  oi  making  such  purchases, 
not  only  without  loss  but  with  gain. 
I'lie  commissioners  of  the  national 
debt  were  to  make  the  purchases 
when  they  found  it  necessary,  and  to 
place  the  fee  in  the  hands  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent.  As  soon  as  those  estates 
were  so  settled,  the  bill  provided  that 
the  tithes  or  com  position  should  cease, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  one  or  the 
other  should  be  paid  over  to  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  national  debt,  in  re¬ 
muneration  of  the  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  laid  out  fur  the  land. 

The  plan  now  proposed  was  hailed 
with  general  satisfaction  by  the  Irish 
members,  even  on  the  most  opposite 
side  of  the  House.  Sir  Henry  Par¬ 
nell  was  pleased  with  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  and  would  certainly 
give  it  his  support.  Sir  J.  Newport 
took  a  still  more  decided  part  in  its 
favour.  He  would  express  his  de¬ 
cided  satisfaction  that  that  which  he 
had  ever  consideretl  as  a -most  un¬ 
warrantable  encroachment  on  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland  was  about  to  be  removed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust,  more 
cruel,  than  that  they,  who  were  prin¬ 
cipally  interested  to  support  their 
own  clergy,  should  bear  the  least  part 
of  the  burden  of  that  support.  He 
did  trust  that  this  bill  would  bring 
tithes  back  to  that  fair  and  proper 
state  of  things,  under  which  all  were 
to  bear  their  proportionate  shares  of 
the  common  burden.  He  was  quite 
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satisfied  that  this  bill  promised  most 
fairly. 

Mr  Spring  Rice  hoped  that  this 
measure  would  put  an  end  to  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  evils  that  afflicte<l  the  Irish 
peasantry— the  tithe  system.  This 
boon  would  not  be  thrown  away  on 
the  people  of  Ireland;  from  whom, 
on  the  contrary,  the  government 
would  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  thank¬ 
fulness  and  gratitude.  Mr  Hutchin¬ 
son  having  year  after  year  declared 
in  his  place  that  justice  was  not  done 
to  Ireland,  felt  it  strongly  to  be  his 
dut^  to  declare  the  great  satisfaction 
which  he  experienced  in  finding  the 
complete  change  of  disposition,  in 
that  respect,  which  manifested  itself 
in  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty’s  pre¬ 
sent  ministers.  In  thanking  them  as 
an  Irishman,  and  for  Ireland,  he  felt 
that  he  was  thanking  them  for  the 
empire ;  which  the  course  now  pur¬ 
suing  would  render,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  invulnerable  and  irre¬ 
sistible. 

Notwithstanding  this  very  favour¬ 
able  reception,  the  bill,  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  House,  collected 
a  good  deal  of  opposition.  On  the 
16th  May,  Mr  Vesey  Fitzgerald  ob¬ 
jected  to  it  chiefly,  but  strongly,  on 
the  ground  of  the  compulsory  clause, 
by  which,  on  failure  of  the  parties 
agreeing  in  the  choice  of  a  commis¬ 
sioner,  the  lord-lieutenant  was  to  step 
in,  and  name  one  for  them.  Mr  We- 
therell  also  most  strenuously  objected 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  because 
it  deprived  the  clergy  of  their  cha¬ 
racter  of  freeholders,  and  gave  them 
a  character  of  pensioners  on  the  state, 
levying  their  pensions  by  a  machinery 
like  that  of  the  poor-rate  in  England. 
It  remained  to  be  proved,  that  the 
evil  was  so  large  and  comprehensive, 
that  they  should  cut  up  by  the  roots 
all  the  sacred  principles  on  which 
property,  civil  and  clerical,  was 
founded.  The  proposition  in  the  bill 


was  entirely  new,  as  Mr  Pitt,  who 
thought  of  the  commutation  of  tithes, 
never  imagined  to  deprive  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  his  territorial  character.  He 
urged,  that  it  should  at  least  be  ma¬ 
turely  considered,  and  the  opinion  of 
Ireland  taken  upon  it.  Mr  Peel,  on 
the  other  hand,  most  strenuously  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  delay  of  so  useful  a 
measure.  He  urged,  that  it  should 
at  least  go  into  a  committee,  where, 
he  trusted,  the  objections  to  it  would 
be  removed.  The  compulsory  clause 
was  not  essential,  and  its  omission,  if 
the  House  should  think  it  advisable, 
would  not  prevent  the  beneficial  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  went  into  the  committee; 
but  the  opposition,  instead  of  aba¬ 
ting,  seemed  to  gather  strength.  On 
the  7th  June,  Mr  Dominick  and  Mr 
Dennis  Browne,  and  Mr  Abercromby, 
declared  against  it ;  the  latter  decla¬ 
ring,  if  it  were  carried,  he  did  not 
think  the  Protestant  ascendancy  in 
Ireland  was  worth  five  years  pur¬ 
chase.  Mr  Canning,  however,  be¬ 
sought  gefitlemen  not  to  strangle  the 
bill  in  the  committee,  but  to  let  it 
be,  as  much  as  possible,  cleared  from 
objection  there  ;  and  if  they  still 
thought  it  inadmissible,  vote  against 
it  when  it  came  before  the  House. 
On  this  day,  however,  the  compul¬ 
sory  clause  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  This  alteration  seemed  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy 
a  great  body  of  members,  though  it 
certainly  deprived  the  bill  of  much 
of  its  efficient  character. 

The  bill,  thus  modified,  passed  the 
House  much  more  easily  than  there 
had  appeared  reason  to  expect.  In 
the  Lords  it  did  not  encounter  any 
serious  opposition.  Lord  Liverpool, 
in  introducing  it,  deprecated  any 
wish  to  encroach  upon,  or  any  feel¬ 
ings  of  hostility  to  the  established 
church  of  Ireland.  He  considered  it 
as  entirely  identified  with  that  of 
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England,  and  hoped  much  good  Anna 
its  exertions.  He  could  not  even 
agree  in  considering  tithe  as  a  gene¬ 
rally  objectionable  mode  of  main¬ 
taining  the  clergy,  and  had  seen  no 
bad  effects  from  it  in  England ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  must  admit,  that 
there  was  something  in  the  state  of 
Ireland  which  rendered  its  opera¬ 
tion  there  peculiarly  injurious.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  though  the 
present  measure  was  not  perfect,  it 
should  be  allowed  a  fair  trial.  Lord 
Lansdowne  objected  to  some  of  the 
details  of  the  bill ;  but  Lord  Carnar¬ 
von  thought  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  declared,  that  if  we  did  not  get 
rid  of  tithes,  we  would  soon  get  rid 
of  Ireland.  Even  Lord  Harrowby 
suspected  that  we  would  at  last  have 
to  come  to  the  compulsory  clause. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  induced  to  give  his  con¬ 
sent  solely  on  the  ground  of  that 
clause  being  withdrawn.  He  depre¬ 
cated  the  idea 'of  tithes  being  a  tax  ; 
they  were  merely  a  form  of  rent. 

The  bill  passed  without  any  divi¬ 
sion. 

Notwithstanding  what  had  been 
done,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  to 
conciliate  and  improve  Ireland,  it 
was  still  felt  ticcessary  by  ministers 
to  secure  its  present  tranquillity,  by 
proposing  a  renewal  of  the  act  called 
the  Irish  Insurrection  Act, and  which 
was  calculated,  by  very  severe  and 
even  arbitrary  provisions,  to  keep 
down  disturbance  in  the  counties 
where  it  prevailed.  Hereupon  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  came  forward,  not  to 
oppose  the  bill,  the  present  necessity 
of  which  he  admitted,  but  to  propose 
an  amendment.  He  expressed  his 
full  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
good  intentions  of  the  Marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley,  and  allowed  that  several  laws 
had  passed  this  session,  which  were 
likely  to  be  attended  with  substan¬ 


tial  benefits  to  Ireland.  Still  much 
remained  to  be  done ;  and  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  House  ought  not, 
ear  after  year,  to  (mus  a  bill  of  this 
ind  without  the  most  strict  inquiry. 
He  moved,  therefore,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee,  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  existing 
disturbances  in  Ireland. 

Mr  Goulbourn  was  gratified  by  the 
tone  of  Sir  Henry’s  argument,  and 
was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  make 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  a  subject  of  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry;  indeed,  he  had 
himself  at  one  time  entertained  the 
idea  of  making  a  similar  proposition. 
He  conceived,  however,  it  was  now 
,  out.  of  the  question,  from  the  late 
period  of  the  session.  He  did  not 
deny,  with  the  honourable  member, 
that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
was  such  as  to  justify  the  House  sit¬ 
ting  all  summer  for  the  purpose ;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  the 
necessary  attendance,  besides  that  it 
would  be  very  little  desirable  to  de¬ 
tain  members  whose  residence  in  Ire¬ 
land  might  be  particularly  useful.  It 
would  also  be  highly  inexpedient  to 
call  over  the  resident  gentry  and  lo¬ 
cal  authorities  of  that  country,  who 
could  alone  give  the  information 
wanted. 

Mr  Goulbourn  was  seconded  by 
Mr  Martin  and  Mr  Peel ;  while  Co¬ 
lonel  Davies,  Mr  Hutchinson,  Mr 
Robertson,  and  several  other  mem¬ 
bers,  supported  Sir  Henry's  amend¬ 
ment.  They  seemed  all  to  think, 
however,  that  a  parliamentary  com¬ 
mission,  which  should  go  over  to 
Ireland,  and  take  evidence  on  the 
spot,  would  be  most  eligible.  None 
of  them,  however,  made  any  specific 
proposition  to  this  effect,  and  the  vote 
was  put  on  Sir  Henry’s  amendment, 
which  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  88  to  89. 

In  the  Peers,  the  bill  was  the  sub- 
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ject  of  very  little  animadversion,’  and 
in  a  house  of  41,  only  5  voted  against 
it. 

On  the  25th  June,  Mr  Hume 
brought  forward  a  proposition  for 
the  abolition  of  the  vice-re^al  office 
in  Ireland.  He  began  with  com> 
plaining,  that  notwithstanding  the 
laws  which  threw  open  offices  to  the 
Catholics,  the  actual  patronage  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Protes¬ 
tants.  The  following  was  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  difierent  public  of¬ 
fices  ; — 

Protectant*.  Catholic*. 

In  the  Post-office,  431  3^ 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  134  6 

Commissioners  of  Paving,  16  2 

Commissioners  of  the  * 

Port  of  Dublin,  .  .  35  0 

Commissioners  of  Wide 

Streets, . S6  0 

Trustees  of  Linen  Board,  74  12 

Officers  dependent  on  the 
Linen  Board,  ...  71  3 

Commissioners  of  Stamps,  61  2 

Court  of  Chancery,  .  .  65  0 

Court  of  King’s  Bench,  22  0 

Coroners, . 184  14 

Commissioners  of  Affi¬ 
davits,  .  262  29 

Commissioners  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  .  296  11 

Commissioners  of  Ex¬ 
cise,  .  265  6 

In  the  whole,  there  were  nearly 
2500  officers  in  Ireland,  in  various 
departments,  out  of  whom  not  more 
than  -something  above  100  were  Ca¬ 
tholics.  In  the  law  departments, 
there  were  106  officers,  with  emolu¬ 
ments  of  about  150,000/.  annually, 
and  not  more  than  one-third  of  them 
were  Catholics :  this  was,  however, 
the  greatest  proportion  in  any  of  the 
cases  to  which  his  list  applied.  The 
honourable  speaker  then  took  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  Ireland  as  a  financial 
concern.  It  appeared  that  the  net 
revenue  of  Ireland  was  3,779,000/., 
and  that  the  expenditure  only  left 


797,000/.  for  pajnoient  of  the  interest 
of  the  debt.  The  consequence  was, 
that  England  was  a  loser  by  Ireland, 
with  her  present  establishments,  to 
the  extent  of  3,098,000/.  In  1*783, 
the  salary  of  the  lord-lieutenant  was 
fixed  at  20,000/.  a-year,  but  in  1809 
it  was  increased  to  30,000/.  Why 
might  not  this  sum  Ire  saved?  If 
Ireland  had  been  a  source  of  profit 
to  this  country,  the  people  might 
reasonably  perhaps  have  remonstra¬ 
ted  against  depriving  them  of  their 
court ;  but  as  the  facts  stood,  Eng¬ 
land  had  a  right  to  complain,  and  a 
right  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  The 
establishment  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
consisted  of  six  aides-de-camp,  a 
steward,  a  comptroller,  and  of  va¬ 
rious  other  officers,  whose  places 
filled  three  folio  pages,  and  whose 
emoluments  amounted  to  between 
30,000/.  and  40,000/.  a-year.  The 
public  buildings  of  Dublin  formed 
another  source  of  charge;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  removal  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  and  his  immediate  retain¬ 
ers  only,  would  save  nearly  130,000/. 
per  annum.  '1  he  office  of  chief  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr  Hume  was  convinced,  might 
also  be  spared.  As  the  session  was 
too  far  advanced  for  the  appointment 
of  a  parliamentary  committee,  he 
proposed  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  inquire,  whether  the 
government  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
continued  in  its  present  form,  or 
whether  the  lonl-lieutenant,  and  the 
officers  forming  his  establishment, 
might  not  henceforward  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr  Goulboum  and  Mr  Peel  con¬ 
tended  that  the  honourable  mover 
had  entirely  underrated  the  duties 
of  the  lord-lieutenant.  One  of  the 
most  important  and  laborious  was 
the  dispensation  of  mercy  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases.  Last  year  there  were  8312 
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criminal  convictions  in  Ireland,  and 
2400  applications  fur  mercy ;  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  was,  that  above 
400  of  those  convictions  were  set 
aside.  A  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  individuals  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  advantageous  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland.  How  could  an  Eng¬ 
lish  secretary  of  state  possess  such  a 
knowledge?  There  were  other  rea¬ 
sons,  however,  and  forcible  ones,  for 
continuing  the  government  of  Ireland 
in  its  present  form.  The  people  were 
pleased,  their  feelings  were  gratified, 
by  the  residence  of  an  emblem  of  au¬ 
thority  among  them.  If  every  vestige 
of  independent  government  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  business  of  Ireland 
transacted  in  London,  there  would 
be  a  universal  feeling  excited  through 
that  country  that  the  interests  and 
the  wishes  of  the  people  were  ne¬ 
glected. 

Mr  Canning  said,  that  if  they  re¬ 
moved  the  control  and  compression 
of  a  local  executive  government,  they, 
would  practically  tlirow  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of 
parties.  In  the  want  of  local  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  Ireland,  which  would  then 
be  felt,  the  minister  for  Ireland  in 
this  country  must  pin  his  faith  upon 
some  individual  or  some  party.  The 
table  of  the  House  would  soon  be 
crowded  with  petitions,  complaining 
that  the  executive  government  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  too  far  removed  to  admit  of 
an  accurate  supervision  of  the  affairs 
of  that  country.  There  was  another 
consideration  that  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  In  the  present  temper  and 
state  of  feeling  in  that  country,  would 
it  be  advisable  to  deduct  an  annual 
expenditure  of  100,000/.,  and  all  the 
other  advantages  growing  out  of  the 
residence  of  a  court,  from  the  city  of 
Dublin  ? 

Mr  Abercromby  strongly  support¬ 
ed  the  motion,  as  did  Sir  Henry  Par¬ 


nell;  but  the  other  Irish  members, 
even  on  the  opposition  side,  express¬ 
ed  themselves  very  unfavourably  with 
respect  to  it. 

Sir  J.  Newport  could  conceive  no 
measure,  under  any  circumstances, 
and  more  especially  under,  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  more  calculated 
to  augment  the  discontent  of  Ireland, 
and  prejudice  her  interests,  than  that 
now  proposed. 

,  Mr  C.  H.  Hutchinson  considered 
any  motion,  which,  like  the  present, 
went  to  create  a  suspicion  in  Ireland 
that  ministers  did  not  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  Lord  Wellesley  in  his  efforts  to 
tranquillize  the  country,  would  pro¬ 
duce  great  mischief. 

Mr  Hume  did  not  finally  press  his 
motion,  though  he  declared  his  firm 
belief  that  a  similar  one  would  soon 
emanate  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  Mr  Brougham 
brought  forward  a  petition  from  a 
numerous  body,  who,  though  not  so 
expressly  named,  were,  in  fact,  the 
Irish  Catholic  body  sitting  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  complaining  of  the  unequal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  Ireland. 
The  hon.  gentleman  lamented  that 
the  petitioners  had  not  furnished  him 
with  a  single  fact,  in  support  of  the 
statement  upon  which  their  petition 
was  founded.  This  was  owing,  he 
conceived,  to  their  considering  the 
circumstance  to  be  so  notorious,  that 
it  could  not  stand  in  any  need  of 
proof.  Thus,  an  Englishman,  in 
boasting  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
justice  was  administered  in  his  coun¬ 
try,  would  never  think  of  entering 
into  details  on  the  subject.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  unfortunate  omis¬ 
sion,  Mr  Brougham  hoped  to  be  able 
to  prove  the  reality  of  the  grievance. 
The  very  representation  of  so  large  a 
body  of  the  people,  carried  a  strung 
presumption  in  its  favour.  The  law  in 
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Ireland,  independently  of  the  aggrava¬ 
ted  spirit  of  its  administration,  must,” 
said  he,  while  it  remains  on  your 
Statute  Book,  produce  that  inequali¬ 
ty.  It  separates  the  King's  subjects 
in  Ireland  from  each  other — ^it  makes 
aliens  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
be  brothers.  The  law  of  England 
considers  all  the  subjects  of  the  land 
as  brothers,  the  King  being  the  com¬ 
mon  father  of  all.  The  law  of  Ire¬ 
land  marshals  them  in  different  sects ; 
it  partitions  them  in  religious  bounds, 
and  naturally  stimulates  and  perpe¬ 
tuates  religious  animosities.”  Mr 
Brougham  then  quoted  speeches  of 
Mr  Ponsonby,  Mr  Grattan,  Judge 
Fletcher,  and  Lord  Gosford,  all  ex¬ 
pressing  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ire¬ 
land.  But  that  on  which  he  most 
strongly  rested,  was  the  declaration 
of  Lord  Redesdale  last  year  in  the 
other  House,  that  “  there  exists  in 
Ireland  two  sorts  of  justice ;  one  for 
the  rich,  and  the  other  for  the  poor ; 
and  both  equally  ill  administered.” 
'*  I  consider  that  opinion  of  Lord  Re¬ 
desdale,  put  forth,  as  it  was  by  one 
who  hiid  been  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  in  an  English  House  of  Le¬ 
gislature,  to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  for  inquiry.  We  have  had, 
it  is  true,  a  late  revision  of  the  Ma¬ 
gistracy  of  Ireland  in  twelve  coun¬ 
ties.  Had  that  plan  been  executed 
with  the  same  honest  and  zealous  in¬ 
tentions  with  which  it  was  proposed, 
a  very  considerable  benefit  would 
have  resulted.  But  the  manner  of 
its  execution  proved  that  little  good 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  1  have  been  informed,  from 
good  authority,  and  of  the  truth  of 
the  information  1  am  prepared  to  ten¬ 
der  proof  at  your  bar,  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  magistrates, 
removed  by  the  revision,  the  great 
radictd  change  that  was  to  be  effect¬ 


ed,  consists  of  the  displacing  some 
who  had,  as  absentees,  removed  them¬ 
selves  ;  others,  who  were  officers  of 
the  army,  English  officers  of  militia ; 
others,  who  were  incapacitated  b^ 
age,  and  not  a  few,  who  were  previ¬ 
ously  displaced  by  death.  To  what 
number  of  the  really  acting  body  did 
the  revision  apply  ?  To  the  very  large 
number  of  fourteen.  Amongst  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Mona¬ 
ghan,  I  understand.  Sir  Harcourt 
Lees  was  found  ;  and  there,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  boasted  revision,  1  also 
understand  he  remains.  In  the  county 
and  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  notorious 
Major  Sirr  was  in  the  commission. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Dublin 
police.  Such  an  appointment  I  pro¬ 
nounce  to  be  an  outrage  of  all  jus¬ 
tice.  It  was  the  most  offensive,  the 
most  insulting  contempt  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
to  have  the  name  of  Sirr  in  the  com¬ 
mission  at  all,  but,  if  he  were  to  be 
^placed  anywhere  in  such  authority, 
Dublin,  that  had  been  the  bloody 
theatre  of  his  nameless  tyrannies  du¬ 
ring  the  last  rebellion,  ought  to  have 
been  spared  from  the  visitation  of  his 
presence."  Mr  Brougham  quoted  se¬ 
veral  instances,  and  even  the  late  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  witness  before  the 
House,  to  shew  that  sub-sheriffs  were 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  solicitations, 
and  even  bribes,  for  packing  juries. 
He  dwelt  particularly  on  an  inter¬ 
cepted  letter  from  Mr  Saurin  to  Lord 
Norbury,calling  on  the  latter  to  traffic 
on  circuit  for  political  purposes.  He 
quoted  also  some  jokes  of  Lord  Nor- 
bury,  not  at  all  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  the  bench.  Mr  Brougham  closed 
with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  House. 

This,”  said  he,  “  I  would  impress 
above  all  things  on  the  minds  of  mini¬ 
sters,  that,  although  the  day  of  reck¬ 
oning  has  been  too  long  delayed,  an 
account  must  be  rendered  of  your 
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stewardship  to  Ireland.  Yes,  you  must 
one  day  render  an  account  of  your  ad« 
ministration  cf  the  affairs  of  that  de. 
voted  country,  and  a  black  account  it 
will  be,  for  on  you  is  the  awful  re¬ 
sponsibility,  tliat  her  active  and 
swarminj^  population  should  be  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  your 
empire,  and  that  her  productive  soil, 
her  genial  climate,  the  beneficence  of 
nature,  should  be  all  in  vain,  and  her 
people  starving  in  a  land  of  plenty. 
At  this  moment  that  country  com¬ 
plains  of  the  worst  grievances;  she 
accuses  you,  with  reason,  of  injustice, 
and  shall  she  still  vainly  demand  re¬ 
lief,  against  degrading  partiality,  and 
intolerable  oppression  i  In  England 
justice  is  not  to  be  sold,  though  it 
may  be  delayed.  It  is  not  to  be  sold 
to  the  rich,  or  withheld  from  the 
poor ;  but  in  Ireland  it  is  to  the 
rich  sold,  to  the  poor  refused,  and  to 
all  classes  delayed.  Lord  Redesdale 
has  stated  that  he  found  tliat  to  be 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  has  left  it 
so  ;  you  found  it  the  same,  and  will 
leave  it  so,  unless  you  throw  over  her 
the  protection  of  equal  justice.  It  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  disguise  this  from 
ourselves,  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice — we  cannot  remain  as  we 
are  ;  Ireland  must  be  made  better,  or 
become  worse.  I  pray  God  an  inter¬ 
val  of  tranquillity  may  be  granted  be¬ 
fore  the  crisis  arrives,  and  that  you 
may  have  wisdom  enough  to  turn  it 
to  advantage,  and  no  longer  treat 
that  country  with  the  infatuated  ne¬ 
glect,  or  vicious  severity,  which  has 
producedsuch  dreadful  consequences. 
1  may,  perhaps,  take  too  gloomy  a 
view  of  this  subject,  but  I  feel  I  am 
borne  out  in  my  opinion,  by  the  facts 
which  I  have  advanced,  and  by  the 
strong  language  of  the  petition  and 
remonstrance.  If  I  do  err,  I  err 
with  the  opinion  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced — with  repeated  acts  of  the  le¬ 
gislature— with  the  sentiments  of  the 


most  enlightened  men  of  former  times 
— I  err  with  the  common  sense  of 
the  world — 1  err  with  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture — with  the  invariable  decrees  of 
Providence,  which  has  willed  that 
persevering  oppression  should  termi¬ 
nate  in  its  own  punishment.  It  is 
the  maddest  of  all  policy  to  drive  six 
millions  of  people  to  despair.  A 
higher  authority  than  any  present 
has  said,  thatinjustice  maydriveawise 
man  mad  ;  but  you  drive  6,000,000 
of  men  mad  by  oppression,  and  then 
punish  them  for  complaining.  This 
case  is  not  to  be  met  any  longer  by 
the  flimsy  pretexts  which  have  been 
so  often  employed  ;  you  can  no  long¬ 
er  meet  this  question  by  talking  of 
the  ambition  of  Buonaparte— of  the 
principles  of  Jacobinism — of  the  evil 
of  breaking  down  a  strong  admini¬ 
stration — or  of  the  conscience  of  a 
British  king.  Buonaparte  no  longer 
gives  you  alarm  by  his  existence. 
His  life  has  been  closed  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  with  unnecessary 
torture.  The  monarch,  of  whose  con¬ 
science  so  much  was  said  when  the 
cause  of  humanity  was  to  be  opposed, 
is  gone  to  bis  great  account ;  we  can 
no  longer  hear  of  scruples  in  the 
royal  heart ;  and  as  to  the  plea  of 
breaking  down  a  strong  administra¬ 
tion,  that  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  Sup¬ 
pose,  sir,  you  try  a  change  of  system. 
Supposeyou  hold  out  to  that  unhappy 
country  the  hand  of  kindness.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  prefer  winning  the  hearts  of 
the  Irish  people  generally,  to  recei¬ 
ving  the  applauses  of  Orange  Lodges. 
A  richer  harvest  of  gratitude  and  re¬ 
spect  was  never  reaped  by  man,  than 
that  which  such  conduct  would  se¬ 
cure  from  the  generous  warm-heart¬ 
ed  Irish  people.  It  would  be  reward¬ 
ed  by  their  gratitude ;  aye,  to  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  it  would  be  rewarded  by  their 
respect ;  aye,  to  devotion.  You  saw, 
sir,  what  took  place  when  the  Mo¬ 
narch  visited  Ireland.  You  saw  the 
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reception  which  the  Sovereign  expe¬ 
rienced  from  his  Irish  subjects,  when 
he  approached  them  with  only  the 
pomp  of  promise.  What  would  not 
the  legislature  experience  from  the 
gratitude  of  the  Irish  nation,  when 
elicited,  not  by  promises  merely,  but 
by  acts  of  favour  absolutely  received  ? 
If  this  inquiry  be  withheld — if  you 
once  more  determine  to  persevere  in 
the  course  which  has  hitherto  proved 
so  fatal — if  when  the  last  means  of 
escape  from  the  dreadful  evils  by 
which  you  are  menaced  are  offer¬ 
ed  to  you,  you  reject  them,  I  shall 
deeply  deplore— not  that  1  have  ur- 
ed  you  to  do  justice  to  Ireland — 
ut  that  you  have  refused  to  do  that, 
without  which,  I  cjp  in  my  conscience 
believe,  there  is  neither  peace  to  Ire¬ 
land,  nor  safety  to  England.” 

Mr  Goulburn  in  reply,  observed, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ap- 
eared  to  feel,  what,  indeed,  must 
ave  struck  every  one,  that  the  House 
were  called  upon  to  enter  into  an  ex¬ 
amination  into  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland,  on  a  petition  which 
did  not  state  a  single  fact,  but  which 
merely  contained  a  general,  and  al¬ 
most  an  inflammatory  statement,  as  to 
the  whole  of  that  administration.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  talked  of 
the  petition  on  the  table,  as  if  it  were 
the  petition  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
From  that  he  completely  dissented. 
He  would  not  admit  that  the  petition 
spoke  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  He  would  not  be  a  party 
to  so  libellous  a  charge  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland.  When  he  looked 
at  the  signatures,  he  could  nut  see  the 
names  of  a  great  number  of  persons 
professing  the  Catholic  faith,  respect¬ 
able,  loyal,  and  gifted  individuals, 
whose  local  experience  qualified  them 
for  being  at  least  as  good  judges  of 
the  subject,  as  those  persons  were 
from  wmm  the  petition  actually  pro¬ 
ceeded.  He  could  not,  therefore,  al¬ 


low  that  it  was  a  petition  even  from 
the  Catholic  body,  or  expressive  of 
their  sentiments  and  wishes.  He  could 
view  it  only  as  the  petition  of' the 
persons  by  whom  it  had  been  sign¬ 
ed.  He  would  ask  him  what  would 
be  his  feelings  if  a  petition  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  kind  were  presented  from  a  body 
of  Protestants  against  all  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Ireland  ?  If  a  petition  were  to 
state  that  the  Catholics  of  a  certain 
part  of  Ireland,  of  Cork  for  instance, 
exercised  an  undue  influence  in  the 
formation  of  juries,  and  on  that  alle¬ 
gation  charged  the  whole  Catholic 
community  with  injustice  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  would  not  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  call  on  the  House 
to  interfere  and  resist  such  an  attack  ? 
With  regard  to  the  corruption  of  the 
under-sheriffs,  Mr  Goulburn  said, 
the  government  of  Ireland  .wished 
for  nothing  more  than  to  have  such 
a  case  proved  to  them.  They  would 
visit  it  with  every  possible  severity. 
He  had  declared,  over  and  over  again, 
in  Ireland,  that  if  he  were  once  satis¬ 
fied  of  the  existence  of  the  crime,  he 
would  bring  the  criminal  to  condign 
punishment.  But  he  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  loose  declaration  of  a 
witness  in  a  committee  above  stairs, 
not  directed  against  any  particular 
individual.  He  had  been  hitherto 
prevented  from  attending  the  com¬ 
mittee,  'not  from  any  disinclination, 
but  from  the  great  pressure  of  public 
business  upon  him  throughout  the 
Session.  But  from  the  moment  he 
had  heard  of  that  evidence,  he  had 
formed  a  determination  to  attend  and 
sift  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  gi¬ 
ven,  in  order  that  the  government  of 
Ireland  might  act  accordingly.  If 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  pos¬ 
sessed  any  information  on  the  sub- 

i'ect,  and  would  put  it  into  his  hands, 
le  would  pledge  himself  that  no  un¬ 
der-sheriff,  proved  guilty  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  should  keep  his  office.  But  he 
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could  not  consent  to  proceed  on  ge¬ 
neral  statements  and  on  idle  rumours, 
more  'prevalent  perhaps  in  Dublin, 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
world. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  supported  Mr 
Brougham’s  view  of  the  subject ;  but 
Colonel  Barry  declared,  the  Catholic 
Association,  from  which  the  petition 
originated,  was  one  which  ought  not 
to  exist  in  any  well-constituted  state. 
It  was  suffered  to  sit  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  issuing  resolutions,  and  keep¬ 
ing  up  all  the  forms  of  a  parliament, 
except  that  it  had  not  a  mace  upon  the 
table,  nor  a  serjeant-at-arms  at  the 
door.  If  the  government  of  Ireland 
suffered  such  an  assembly  to  sit  in 
its  vicinity,  it  deserved,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the 
reins  of  government,  with  the  dis¬ 
grace  which  belonged  to  it,  for  ha¬ 
ving  tolerated  this  focus  of  sedition. 
The  learned  gentleman  admitted,  that 
no  facts  had  been  furnished  to  him, 
and  accounted  for  this  omission  from 
their  notoriety.  If  they  were  so  no¬ 
torious,  why  did  not  the  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  fill  up  the  blank  by  some 
statements  of  his  own  ?  He,  however, 
accounted  in  a  more  natural  way,  for 
this  extraordinary  absence  of  facts. 
He  believed  that  the  petitioners  had 
no  facts  to  state.  Was  it  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that  if  they  were  in  possession 
of  facts,  they  would  keep  them  back 
out  of  mere  forbearance  ?  The  whole 
tenor  and  construction  of  the  petition 
he  held  to  be  a  gross  libel  on  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Ireland. 

Even  Mr  C.  H.  Hutchinson,  though 
accustomed  to  press  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  on  the  notice  of  the  House, 
dissented  from  Mr  Brougham  on  this 
occasion,  and  conceiving  the  alleged 
corruption  of  justice  to  be  a  reflection 
on  the  Irish  character,  absolutely  de¬ 
nied  it.  If  the  House  were  led  to 
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believe  that  Irish  gentlemen  were  un¬ 
fit  to  act  as  senators,  judges,  justices 
of  the  peace,  grand  jurors,  or  petty 
jurors,  they  would  turn  from  that 
country  with  disgust,  and  refuse  to 
listen  to  Irish  questions.  They  would 
indignantly  say,  “  Let  these  barba¬ 
rians  go  home,  and  herd  with  their 
brother  savages."  He  had  always 
endeavoured  to  place  the  Irish  cha¬ 
racter  where  it  ought  to  be— high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  There  was  no  duty  which  the 
Irish  had  not  performed  with  as  much 
distinction  as  the  proud  Britons. 
There  was  as  much  talent,  integrity, 
and  legal  skill  on  the  bench  of  Ire¬ 
land,  as  could  be  found  on  the  bench 
in  England.  With  respect  to  the' 
complaints  made  by  the  petitioners, 
they  referred  principally  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  they  were  placed  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  did  not  allude 
to  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Mr  Peel  also  strongly  enforced  the 
arguments  against  the  petition.  He 
had  heard  it  called  the  petition  of  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  but,  opposed  as 
he  had  been  to  that  large  important 
body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  on  the 
question  of  emancipation,  as  it  was 
called,  he  rose  in  order  to  rescue 
them  from  the  charge  of  having  pre¬ 
pared  or  transmitted  so  inflammatory 
a  petition ;  or  of  having  been  privy 
to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  it, 
couched  as  it  was  in  such  unbeco¬ 
ming,  indeed,  he  iiad  almost  said, 
such  ferocious,  language.  It  could 
never  be  imagined  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  could  be  parties 
to  representations  of  this  kind — *'  that 
the  corporation  of  Dublin  is  disgra* 
ced  by  the  foulest  corruption,  and 
has  b^n  robbed  of  upwards  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  money  by  these  abandoned 
peculators."  The  learned  gentleman 
had  been  obliged  to  own,  amid  these 
strong  general  averments,  the  total 
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want  of  facta,  and  had  accounted  for 
it  in  the  most  whimsical  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  way  that  could  be  imagined. 
In  fact,  however,  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  ten  years  ago,  had  published 
a  very  able  work,  called,  “  The  Pe¬ 
nal  Laws  of  Ireland,"  filled  with  si¬ 
milar  general  assertions,  equally  de¬ 
stitute  of  proof.  As  to  the  charge 
against  Major  Sirr,  it  rested  only  on 
the  speech  of  Mr  Curran,  and  if  the 
proof  were  so  clear,  was  it  likely  that 
Mr  Ponsonby  and  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  would  have  continued  him  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace?  Mr 
Peel  was  rather  surprised  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  should 
have  referred  to  the  letter  of  Mr  Sau- 
"  rin,  since  he  had  last  year,  on  a  very 
proper  feeling,  declined  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  that 
House ;  and  though  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  now  thought 
proper  to  do  so,  he  himself  would  not 
refer  to  that  letter,  for  he  never  would 
admit  that  that  document  was  legi¬ 
timately  before  the  public,  and  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
that  House,  would  be  destructive  of 
that  confidence  which  ought  to  exist 
between  master  and  servant,  and 
would  be  holding  out  a  bribe  to  the 
latter  to  betray  the  former.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  Lord  Norbury’s  jokes,  they 
rested  merely  on  a  newspaper  state- 
ment,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  joke 
in  Dublin,  which  was  not  imputed 
to  Lord  Norbury.  Allowances  must 
be  made  for  the  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  country  ;  and  though  Mr 
Peel  might  approve  of  the  solemnity 
with  which  such  things  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  this  country,  yet  he  must 
regard  the  difference  of  character ; 
and  he  could  assure  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  he  was  as 
anxious  as  himself  to  exclude  politics 
from  the  bench. 

Mr  Brougham  made  a  spirited  re¬ 
ply.  Joining  in  Mr  Peel’s  strong 


censure  of  servants  betraying  the  se¬ 
crets  of  their  masters,  he  added, 
"  ay,  and  of  their  mistresses  also 
and  caught  the  occasion  to  make  a 
powerful  invective  against  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  ministers  had  acted  to¬ 
wards  the  Queen.  In  conclusion,  he 
implored  the  House  not  to  reject  the 
petition.  They  should  overlook  faults 
of  style,  or  violence  of  expression. 
“  You  are  not  in  a  situation,"  he  said, 
“  to  sit  as  cold  critics  on  the  language 
of  an  injured  people.  You  cannot 
blame  them  if  they  go  a  little  too  far 
in  complaining  of  evils  which  it  is 
your  business  to  redress,  which  you 
liave  not  redressed.  I  call  on  you 
once  more  to  redress  these  wrongs. 
Ireland  is  discontented.  Ireland  is 
in  danger — Those  who  have  never 
been  alarmed  before  are  alarmed  now ; 
and  while  we  yet  talk,  Ireland  may 
be  in  flames.  Open  the  door  of  that 
great  committee,  which,  if  it  be  not 
a  mere  mockery,  cannot  be  better 
employed  than  in  receiving  a  petition 
so  important,  and  the  effect  will  be  to 
lessen  the  danger — to  mitigate  ani¬ 
mosities  ;  I  pray  you  in  the  name  of 
six  millions  of  your  fellow-subjects, 
who  implore  from  you  justice  and 
protection — I  pray  you  in  the  name 
of  the  kingdom,  the  peace  of  which  is 
brokeVi— and,  last  of  all,  I  pray  you 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  empire, 
which,  as  an  empire,  cannot  survive 
the  loss  of  Ireland.” 

On  the  20th  June,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  presenting  himself  as  a 
leading  supporter  of  the  Whig  inte¬ 
rest,  made  a  motion  for  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  Ireland.  His  grace  drew 
a  very  unfavourable  picture  of  the 
policy  which  had  hitherto  been  pur¬ 
sued  towards  that  country  by  the 
British  government.  “My  lords," said 
he,  “  the  reasonable  but  ardent  hopes 
that  were  entertained  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  have  been  destroyed.  Their 
claims— far  from  being  satisfied — 
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have  scarcely  received  the  benefit  of 
a  common  discussion — subjects  deep¬ 
ly  affecting  the  peace  and  safety  of 
that  country  have  been  passed  over 
—have  been  trified  with — and  those 
who  have  acted  thus  have  defended 
this  unjust,  improper,  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional  course,  by  declaringthat  they 
would  not  give  a  triumph  to  either 
party.  My  lords,  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  conduct  has  been  to 
ead  the  progress  of  discontent, 
e  truth  IS,  my  lords,  that  the 
power  and  government  of  Ireland  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  known  by  the  name  of 
Orangemen.  They  are  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  people  in  feeling  and  in 
interest.  Conscious  that  they  have 
no  claim  on  the  confidence  of  their 
countrymen,  whom  they  have  uni¬ 
formly  insulted  and  oppressed,  they 
act  on  the  principle  of  fear  and  ha¬ 
tred  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  people 
looking  on  those  men  as  the  authors 
of  all  their  sufferings,  naturally  en¬ 
tertain  jealousy  and  suspicion  to¬ 
wards  them.  Such  is  the  melancholy 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  and  so 
must  it  continue  as  long  as  one  par¬ 
ty  is  put  in  authority  over  another." 
He  admitted  that  measures  were  in 
operation  for  mitigating  the  evils  of 
the  tithe  system,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  see  that  these  mea¬ 
sures  were  really  efficient.  He  ap¬ 
proved  also  the  nomination  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  and  hoped  that 
nobleman  would  act  upon  the  opi¬ 
nions  which  he  had  often  given  in  that 
House.  His  grace  concluded :  “  My 
lords,  feeling  strongly  that  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  Ireland  is  urgently 
called  for  by  policy  and  necessity — 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  most 
salutary  effect,  if  the  people  can  be 
made  to  believe  that  there  is  a  fixed 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the 
evils  which  oppress  them — that 


whilst  the  government  have  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  power,  the  Parliament  have 
shewn  a  disposition  to  introduce  and 
effect  measures  calculated  to  heal  up 
the  wound  which  oppression  has 
made,  calculated  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terests,  to  increase  tne  happiness,  to 
enlarge  and  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  With  these  views,  my 
lords,  I  beg  to  propose  the  following 
resolutions : — 

That  this  House  has  learnt,  with 
the  deepest  regret,  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  laid  before  it  during  the  present 
session,  by  command  of  his  Majesty, 
that  a  general  spirit  of  violence,  ma¬ 
nifesting  itself  in  outrages  of  the  most 
alarming  nature,  has  for  some  time 
prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government,  extraordinary 
powers  are  required  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  riiat  this  House  will  be  ready 
to  concur  in  any  measures  which  may 
be  found  indispensable  fur  the  prompt 
and  effectual  suppression  of  these 
disorders  ;  but  experience  has  proved 
that  coercion  and  force,  however  ne¬ 
cessary  to  avert  a  pressing  and  im¬ 
mediate  danger,  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  eradicate  evils,  whose  mag¬ 
nitude  and  frequent  recurrence  in¬ 
duce  a  belief  that  there  must  exist 
some  material  defect  in  the  state  and 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  the 
system  of  the  government  ;  to  the 
examination  of  which,  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  more  permanent 
and  effectual  remedies,  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  House  to  apply  itself  without 
farther  delay." 

In  reply  to  the  complaints  of  the 
noble  duke,  Earl  Bathurst  gave  a 
view  of  the  many  benefits  which  had 
been  conferred  on  Ireland,  by  the 
House  and  by  ministers.  In  1806, 
grain  was  allowed  to  be  imported 
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from  Ireland,  and  the  importation 
from  foreign  countries,  and  even  from 
the  British  colonies,  was  prohibited. 
At  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the 
corn  laws,  the  free  importation  of 
grain  from  Ireland  was  continued — 
that  boon  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  to  Ireland  that  could  be 
granted,  it  was  attended  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  noble  lord 
next  adverted  to  the  measures  that 
had  been  introduced  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  administration  of  Justice. 
Another  important  point  which  go¬ 
vernment  had  promoted,  was  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Irish  magistracy.  That 
subject,  though  full  of  difficulty  and 
delicacy,  had  yet  made  the  most  sa¬ 
tisfactory  progress  ;  and  here  he 
might  refer  to  the  dispatches  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley.  Another  branch 
of  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Ireland  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  petty  sessions.  The  mis¬ 
chief  arising  from  the  system  of 
grand  jury  presentments  had  also 
called  mr  the  interference  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  system  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  revised-  Another  measure, 
that  shewed  the  great  liberality  of 
government,  was  tne  advance  of  dif. 
ferent  sums  of  money  in  small  loans 
for  the  general  encouragement  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  improvement  of  tlie 
fisheries.  Another  particular  related 
to  a  proposition  made  by  a  noble  lord 
on  presenting  a  petition  relative  to 
Mr  Owen’s  plan.  That  noble  friend 
of  his  had  complained  that  govern¬ 
ment  had  taken  no  step  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Upon 
that  subject  he  could  state,  that  the 
sum  voted  this  year  by  Parliament, 
was  80,000/.,  and  that  government 
had  every  disposition  to  take  the 
whole  subject  into  consideration,  not 
with  respect  to  Mr  Owen’s  plan  in 
particular,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  any  rational  system  that 
was  likely  to  ^  attended  with  suc¬ 


cess.  Another  benefit  rendered  to 
Ireland  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  Exchequers.  The  advantages 
of  this  measure  would  appear  from  a 
very  brief  statement.  According  to 
the  stipulations  entered  into  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  Ireland  was  to 
furnish  2-l7ths  of  the  general  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  she  was 
unable  to  contribute  her  proportion, 
and  what  did  Parliament  do?  In 
1816,  when  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  Exchequers  took  place,  this 
country  took  upon  herself  the  whole 
amount  of  the  debt  so  contracted,  and 
what  did  Ireland  now  pay  ?  The 
whole  extent  of  her  contribution  did 
not  exceed  2-27ths  ;  the  difference 
between  the2-27ths  and  the  2-17th8 
being  paid  by  this  country.  But 
that  was  not  the  only  advantage  ari¬ 
sing  from  the  measure.  While  the 
two  Exchequers  continued  separate, 
there  was  very  little  prospect  of  af¬ 
fording  Ireland  any  relief  from  the 
weight  of  taxes.  Since  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  that  measure  she  had  experi¬ 
enced  considerable  relief.  The  win¬ 
dow-tax  which  had  always  been  ob¬ 
noxious  in  Ireland,  was  repealed  last 
year,  and  this  year  they  were  going 
to  relieve  Ireland  from  all  assessed 
taxes  whatsoever,  though  they  were 
still  to  be  continued  here.  Was  it  a 
fair  representation  of  the  conduct  of 
government  and  of  Parliament,  to  say 
that  all  that  was  done  for  her  was 
a  repetition  of  coercive  measures  ? 
Those  measures  were  certainly  re¬ 
peated,  when  they  were  called  for  by 
necessity,  but  they  were  temporary 
in  their  nature,  and  as  much  con¬ 
tracted  and  ameliorated  in  their  ap¬ 
plication  as  the  vigilance  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  provide,  while  all  the 
measures  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland  were  permanent  and  univer¬ 
sal. 

Lord  Clifdeu,  Lord  Darnley,  Lord 
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Holland,  the  Marquis  of  LansdoMme, 
and  Lord  Carnarvon,  supported  the 
motion  of  the  noble  duke,  which  was 
opposed  by  Lord  Maryborough,  and 
Lord  Liverpool.  It  was  rejected  fi¬ 
nally  by  a  majority  of  105  to  59. 

The  attention  of  the  House  was 
considerably  occupied  during  the 
session  with  a  personal  question  re¬ 
lating  to  Ireland.  This  was  founded 
on  the  charge  of  exacting  exorbitant 
fees,  advanced  against  no  less  an  indi¬ 
vidual  than  the  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Ireland,  (Mr  O’Grady.) 
The  fullest  discussion  took  place  on 
the  18th  June,  when  Mr  Spring 
Rice,  who  conducted  the  prosecution, 
entered  into  a  full  exposition  of  the 
grounds  of  the  charge.  The  charge 
against  the  Chief  Baron  was,  that  he 
had  taken  other  than  the  ancient  and 
accustomed  fees ;  tliat  he  had  either 
introduced  new  fees,  or  extended 
those  which  formerly  existed,  there¬ 
by  adding  to  the  charge  of  the  suit¬ 
ors,  and  violating,  as  he  should  prove 
to  the  House,  the  laws  of  the  land. 
If  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  Chief 
Baron  ha  I  an  unqualified  right  to 
impose  new  fees  for  his  own  emolu¬ 
ment,  then  indeed  Mr  R.  had  not  a 
word  more  to  say,  and  he  must  admit 
that  he  was  triumphantly  answered. 
But  he  contended  that  no  judge  could 
possess  or  legally  exercise  such  a 
right ;  and  that  if  he  did  exact  such 
fees,  he  committed  an  offence,  for 
which  he  was  indictable  at  common 
law,  and  which  made  him  liable  to 
Parliamentary  censure,  if  it  were 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  that 
House.  The  charge  brought  against 
him  was,  that  without  the  order  or 
authority  of  the  court,  he,  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  judge,  had  imposed  fees,  of 
his  own  authority,  and  for  his  own 
emolument.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
what  were  fees  ?  In  the  twenty-se¬ 
venth  finance  report  he  found  the 
following  definition  of  judicial  fees  : 


Fees  in  courts  of  justice  are  so 
many  direct  taxes  levied  on  the  king's 
subjects  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
defraying  the  charge  of  the  offices  to 
which  they  are  incident.”  The  older 
authorities  went  much  farther;  for 
Lord  Coke,  in  commenting  on  the 
statute  of  Edward  I.,  declared  that 
the  crown  itself  had  no  power  of 
creating  a  new  office  with  a  fee,  or  of 
adding  a  new  fee  to  an  old  office,  for 
this  was  an  impost  and  tallage  on  the 
subject  which  could  not  be  levied 
without  the  assent  of  Parliament.  If 
these  authorities  were  of  any  weight 
he  was  justified  in  saying  that  no  in¬ 
dividual  judge  of  a  court  of  justice 
could  introduce  new  fees  for  his  own 
profit.  That  this  was  an  offence  at 
common  law*  appeared  from  the  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Mr  Justice  Blackstone, 
who  declared  extortion  to  consist  in 
any  officer  taking  by  colour  of  his  of¬ 
fice  any  money  or  thing  of  value  not 
due  to  him,  or  more  than  was  due,  or 
before  it  became  due  to  him,  an  of¬ 
fence  punishable  by  fine  and  impri¬ 
sonment,  and  sometimes  by  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  the  office.  Hawkins,  a  text 
writer  of  considerable  authority,  de¬ 
fined  the  offence  nearly  in  the  same 
terms.  He  begged  to  press  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House,  that  tnis  was 
not  a  casein  which  thecourt  ascertain¬ 
ed  fees  in  the  receipt  of  which  they 
were  not  interested,  but  where  an  in¬ 
dividual  judge  had  introduced  new 
fees,  of  his  own  authority,  and  for  his 
own  emolument.  From  these  autho¬ 
rities  it  appeared,  that  if  an  officer  or 
judge  took  more  than  the  usual  fees, 
he  was  punishable  at  common  law ; 
and  if  the  case  were  brought  before 
Parliament,  he  contended  that  by 
parity  of  reason  the  House  was  bound 
to  interfere.  He  now  came  to  the 
charges  themselves,  which  were  com¬ 
prehended  under  four  heads.  He 
should,  in  the  first  place,  open  the 
whole  of  the  charge  against  the  Chief 
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Baron,  and  he  should  afterwards, 
when  he  came  to  the  specific  resolu¬ 
tions,  refer  to  the  evidence  on  which 
those  charges  were  founded.  The  first 
charge  involved  a  practice  which  ori¬ 
ginated  with  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  which 
he  had  introduced  for  his  own  emo¬ 
lument.  If  a  case,  set  down  for  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ire¬ 
land,  proceeded  so  far  as  the  decree, 
a  fee  was  payable  on  obtaining  the 
decree.  Unlearned  members  in  that 
House  might  not  immediately  appre¬ 
hend  the  distinction  between  causes 
set  down  for  hearing,  and  those  in 
which  decrees  were  obtained,  and  he 
would  endeavour  to  relieve  them  from 
that  difiiculty  by  an  illustration ,  which 
would  render  it  more  intelligible.  A 
cause  set  down  for  hearing  might  be 
compared  to  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  m  that  House ;  and  as  honour¬ 
able  gentlemen  were  aware  that  all 
the  bills  introduced  in  that  House 
were  not  passed  into  laws,  so  he  (Mr 
R.)  begged  to  state  to  the  House, 
that  there  were  many  causes  set  down 
forbearing  in  theCourt  of  Exchequer 
in  Ireland,  which  did  not  proceed  so 
far  as  the  decree.  This,  as  the  Chief 
Baron  stated,  was  frequently  not  paid 
to  him  in  consequence  of  decrees  be¬ 
ing  surreptitiously  obtained.  He  had 
therefore  changed  the  time  of  char¬ 
ing  the  fee  from  the  period  of  sign¬ 
ing  the  decree  to  the  stage  in  which 
the  cause  was  set  down  for  hearing. 
Not  only  had  he  transferred  the  fee 
to  a  different  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
but  he  retained  the  fee  on  signing 
the  decree  ;  so  that  in  fact  he  char¬ 
ged  a  double  fee.  (A  case,  he  con¬ 
tended,  which  came  directly  within 
the  letter  of  the  law  authorities  to 
which  he  had  referred.)  He  believed 
it  would  be  said  that  the  amount  of  the 
fees  was  small.  He  knew  not  whe¬ 
ther  the  amount  was  great  or  small, 
and  he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  fact. 


for  it  was  the  principle,  and  not  the 
amount  of  the  exaction,  against  which 
he  was  contending.  Two  defences 
had  been  set  up  by  the  Chief  Baron 
in  answer  to  this  part  of  the  charge ; 
one,  that  the  fee  charged  on  setting 
down  the  charge  for  hearing,  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  deposit ;  which,  in 
case  the  cause  were  brought  to  a  de¬ 
cision,  was  to  be  returned  to  the  suit¬ 
or.  No  directions,  however,  had 
been  given  by  the  Chief  Baron  on 
this  point,  nor  was  there  any  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  money  had  been 
returned  to  the  solicitor,  so  that  this 
was  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  Chief 
Baron,  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
The  Chief  Baron  had  referred  to  a 
precedent,  in  which  one  of  the  judges 
in  Ireland  had  directed  fees  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  as  deposits,  but  in  that  case  they 
were  actually  considered  as  deposits, 
and  the  money  was  returned  by  the 
officers  to  the  suitors.  Another  de¬ 
fence  was,  that  the  fee  was  due  on 
taking  an  exemplification,  or  engross¬ 
ed  copy  of  the  bill ;  but  this  defence 
was  unavailing,  because,  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  fee  was  levied,  no  ex¬ 
emplification,  with  one  exception, 
was  ever  made.  He  next  came  to 
the  subject  of  writs.  There  were  two 
particular  classes  of  writs,  on  one  of 
which  the  Chief  Baron  was  entitled 
to  a  fee,  on  the  other  not.  As  soon 
as  the  Chief  Baron  was  appointed,  he 
directed  fees  to  be  collected  on  every 
description  of  writ,  upon  the  ground 
that  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  was  aa  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  was  bound  to  affix 
his  seal  to  all  proceedings  signed  by 
the  Chief  Baron,  or  one  of  the  Barons, 
he  (the  Chief  Baron)  was  entitled  to 
a  fee  for  the  signature  which  autho¬ 
rized  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  to  affix  his  seal.  It  was  a  little 
singular,  however,  that  the  fee  was 
taken,  though  the  signature  was  not 
affixed.  The  next  point  to  which  he 
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would  call  the  atention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  was  the  taxation  of  bills ;  and 
he  would  confine  this  to  a  particular 
kind  of  cases  on  the  law  side  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  old 
practice  was,  that  the  Chief  Baron 
signed  every  bill  of  costs,  when  it 
was  taxed  by  the  court,  and  for  this 
he  received  a  fee.  This  had  been 
shifted  by  tlie  present  Lord  Chief 
Baron  to  a  more  early  stage  of  the 
business — nay,  to  the  very  first  stage 
of  it,  the  signing  of  the  writ;  and 
thus,  whether  the  case  came  to  a  de¬ 
cision  or  not,  he  was  sure  of  his  fee. 
There  was  thus  a  fee  charged  for 
signing  a  bill  of  costs ;  but  the  costs 
were  wholly  imaginary,  and  which 
might  never  have  any  existence  what¬ 
ever.  The  error  in  this  case  was,  that 
the  fees  were  at  first  allowed  to  be 
charged  only  upon  the  signing  of 
bills  of  costs,  after  they  had  bten 
made  up  and  taxed  :  and  that  the  fees 
were  now  exacted  and  paid  when  no 
bill  of  cost  was  in  existence.  He 
would  allude  to  but  one  case  more — 
tlie  case  of  the  English  currency. 
He  did  not  need  to  inform  the  House 
that  this  currency  was  more  valuable 
than  the  Irish  currency,  by  eight  one- 
third  per  cent.  The  House  was  also, 
no  doubt,  aware,  that  in  all  contracts, 
except  those  in  which  English  cur¬ 
rency  was  expressly  mentioned,  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  in  Irish  currency. 
The  court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland 
consisted  of  three  branches — revenue, 
equity,  and  law.  In  the  revenue 
branch  the  fees  are  paid  In  Irish  cur¬ 
rency  ;  but  there  are  some  cases  in 
the  law  branch  in  which  they  are 
paid  in  English ;  still  when  these  were 
objected  to  they  were  struck  off,  and 
thu  shewed  that  they  had  not  been 
established  by  long  practice.  Now, 
if  the  present  Chief  Baron  had  wish¬ 
ed  to  establisl)  uniformity,  he  should 
have  done  it  without  altering  the 
value  of  the  fees ;  but  instead  of  this. 


he  had  caused  the  whole  to  be  paid 
in  English  currency,  and  had  done 
this  not  with  any  view  to  the  benefit 
of  the  suitors,  but  had  in  some  cases 
applied  the  difference  to  his  own 
emolument. 

The  conduct  of  the  Chief  Baron 
was  defended  at  full  length  by  Co¬ 
lonel  O’Grady.  The  charges  profess¬ 
ed  to  be  founded  upon  the  9th  report 
of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into 
courts  of  justice ;  but  it  was  equally 
true  that  the  commissioners  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  most  pointed  and  so¬ 
lemn  manner,  had  declined  any  in¬ 
tention  of  becoming  the  accusers  of 
the  Chief  Baron.  It  remained,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  honourable  member  for 
Limerick  to  charge,  and  for  the  House 
to  determine.  The  9th  report  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table  three  years 
ago  ;  but  previous  to  that  event,  the 
honourable  gentleman,  as  it  were  in 
a  prophetic  spirit,  had  moved  for  its 
immediate  production.  An  investi¬ 
gation  of  its  contents  was  instantly 
actively  set  on  foot,  and  eleven  reso¬ 
lutions,  containing  eight  or  nine 
charges,  were  founded  upon  it.  These 
were  examined  by  two  successive 
committees,  and  the  charges  were 
reduced  to  three  or  four;  and  one 
of  the  hardships  of  which  the  Chief 
Baron  had  to  complain  was,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  charges  were  less¬ 
ened  in  number,  like  the  books  of 
the  Sibyl,  they  w’ere  magnified  by 
his  enemies  in  value  and  importance ; 
and  whereas  formerly  eight  or  nine 
charges  were  embodied  in  eleven  re¬ 
solutions,  on  the  present  occasion  on¬ 
ly  three  or  four  charges  were  extend¬ 
ed  over  no  less  than  twelve  resolu¬ 
tions.  The  charges  w’ere  stated  to  be 
grounded  upon  the  evidence  append¬ 
ed  to  the  report ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  comtnissioners 
fur  the  furtherance  of  their  object, 
had  the  power  of  selecting  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  oi  determining  upon  the  ques- 
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tions  to  be  put  to  them,  and  of  in¬ 
serting  just  so  much  of  their  testi¬ 
mony  as  supported  the  point  that 
was  to  be  established.  Yet  it  was 
upon  this  very  appendix  that  the 
Chief  Baron  was  obliged  to  rest  his 
defence ;  and  when  it  was  remem¬ 
bered,  that  with  this  only  he  had 
been  able  to  rebut  so  many  of  the 
original  charges,  without  being  able 
to  examine  or  cross-examine  a  single 
witness,  the  wonder  rather  was,  that 
he  had  been  able  to  accomplish  so 
much,  rather  than  that  he  had  not 
been  able  wholly  to  do  away  with 
the  few  remaining  accusations.  He 
would  now  shortly  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  elevation  of  the  Chief 
Baron  to  his  present  dignity.  In  the 
first  place,  he  gave  up  an  office  of 
nearly  double  the  emolument,  and 
he  succeeded  Lord  Avonroore,  who, 
while  he  devoted  the  most  anxious 
attention  to  the  public  interest,  paid 
but  very  little  regard  to  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  concerns.  He  had  thus  allowed 
a  system  to  prevail,  which  threw  all 
the  fees  of  the  court  into  the  utmost 
confusion.  The  declining  health  of 
Lord  Avonmore  had  also  occasioned 
a  great  arrear  of  business.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  different  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Chief  Baron,  which  were  now 
wrought  up  into  a  criminal  charge. 
The  Chief  Baron,  in  fact,  on  coming 
into  office,  had  been  compelled  to  put 
both  himself  and  his  officers  in  pos¬ 
session  of  their  legal  rights — an  ar¬ 
rangement  necessarily  attended  with 
much  trouble  and  difficulty.  Still  he 
had,  in  the  end,  accomplished  his 
object;  and  Colonel  O’Grady  ap¬ 
pealed  to  every  gentleman  conversant 
with  the  Irish  courts,  whether  the 
measures  which  he  adopted  had  not 
been  attended  with  an  increase  of 
business  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  ?  If  the  Chief  Baron,  un¬ 


der  his  arrangement,  had  taken  some 
fees  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  he 
had  lost,  on  the  other  hand,  many  to 
which  his  title  was  undoubted  {  and 
it  was  only  asking  common  justice 
from  the  committee,  to  ask  them  to 
look  at  the  whole  of  his  conduct  in 
office,  and  not  at  isolated  parts  of  it. 
The  first  charge  now  relied  upon  by 
the  honourable  member  for  Lime¬ 
rick,  was  that  as  to  the  fees  taken 
for  signatures  to  the  bills  of  costs. 
He  was  free  to  admit,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Chief  Baron’s  order  had  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to  upon 
that  point,  and  that  some  small  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  receipts  might  have  been 
the  consequence  of  that  error  ;  but 
the  House  would  recollect,  that  there 
was  no  evidence— no  point  of  evi¬ 
dence — that,  before  the  appearance 
of  the  commissioners’  report,  the 
Chief  Baron  had  been  aware  of  such 
a  fact  The  commissioners  distinctly 
declared  in  their  report — no  matter 
how  far  it  might  be  legal  for  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  justice  to  create  new  fees — 
that  the  practice  of  so  dmng  within 
the  last  hundred  years  had  existed 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  And 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  this  inquiry 
went  to  facts  which  had  taken  place 
eighteen  years  since ;  that  the  public 
had  no  interest  in  it;  and  that  no 
prospective  advantage  could  be  look¬ 
ed  for  to  it.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  these  charges  had  been  hung  up 
over  the  Chief  Baron  for  three  ses¬ 
sions,  new  proof  being  in  process  of 
collection  from  day  to  day  in  sup¬ 
port  of  them.  Had  the  charges  now 
brought  forward  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  Ireland,  the  character  of  the 
Chief  Baron  would  have  been  his 
sufficient  protection  against  them. 
As  it  was,  he  (Colonel  O'Grady) 
could  only  entreat  the  House  not 
lightly  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice,  especially  in  a 
country  where  the  administration  of 
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justice  needed  every  protection  which 
Parliament  could  afford  it 

The  Solicitor-General  would  ask 
the  House,  whether  it  was  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  judge,  when  appoint¬ 
ed  to  his  seat,  should  set  about  inves¬ 
tigating,  upon  the  instant,  the  origin 
of  every  fee  which  he  took?  Of 
course  he  would  leave  such  a  matter 
to  his  officers,  and  take  probably  the 
same  sums  which  had  been  taken  by 
thosewho  sat  before  him.  Thecharge, 
however,  as  to  the  fee  for  swearing 
the  sheriff,  was  given  up,  and  the 
next  charge  in  the  commissioners’ 
report  was  declared  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  have  viginated  in  a  clerical 
error ;  so  here  were  four  charges, 
and  four  of  the  gravest  charges,  in 
the  report,  which  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Limerick  so  much  relied  up¬ 
on,  entirely  abandoned.  If  a  case 
was  made  out  against  the  Chief  Ba¬ 
ron,  it  was  at  the  most  only  such  a 
case  as  admitted  of  an  answer ;  and 
therefore  again  he  said,  he  would  pass 
no  vote  of  censure  without  the  Chief 
Baron  being  fully  heard. 

Mr  Peel  could  not  altogether  vin¬ 
dicate  the  Chief  Bar  on  ;  stilihe  thought 
there  was  only  proof  of  blameable  ne¬ 
glect.  So  high  a  judge  must  either 
be  dismissed  or  acquitted ;  he  could 
not  be  partially  degraded,  without 
injury  to  the  public.  There  appeared 
no  proper  mode  of  proceeding  unless 
by  impeachment,  which  was  surely 
too  strong  for  the  offence  ;  so  that 
there  seemed  no  alternative  but  to 
pass  over  the  complaint  altogether. 

The  consideration  of  the  question 
was  postponed,  and  the  session  soon 
after  closed,  without  the  affair  being 
brought  to  any  issue. 

Ireland,  during  the  rest  of  this 
year,  continued  still  to  be  in  a  dis¬ 
turbed  and  unsatisfactory  state. — 
Scarcely  anything  presented  itself 
which  could  come  under  the  head  of 


insurrection ;  but  a  continued  and 
systematic  resistance  to  the  laws* 
midnight  assault,  plunder,  fire-raising, 
and  other  similar  outrages,  always 
prevailed.  On  the  3d  May,  an  as¬ 
sault,  almost  in  the  form  of  war,  was 
made  upon  Glanasheen,  defended  on¬ 
ly  by  four  of  the  police,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  whose  efforts  the  village  was  set 
on  fire  in  several  places.  Happily, 
the  light  of  the  flames  alarmed  and 
guided  to  the  spot  Lieutenant  Light- 
body  of  the  71st,  who  happened  to 
be  about  two  miles  distant  with  a 
small  detachment.  Hastening  to  the 
spot,  he  fired,  upon  which  the  assail¬ 
ants  fled  in  haste  to  the  mountains, 
leaving  several  of  their  number  killed 
and  wounded. 

Fairs,  modes  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course  suited  to  a  rude  age,  were  one 
of  the  main  rocks  on  which  the  peace 
of  Ireland  was  split.  In  repairing  to 
these  scenes  of  mingled  business, 
mirth,  and  turbulence,  the  Irish  usu¬ 
ally  contemplated  fighting  quite  as 
much  as  selling,  and  went  fully  ad 
utrumquc  parati.  The  most  serious 
collision  of  this  nature  took  place 
early  in  June,  at  the  fair  of  Maghera, 
in  the  county  of  Derry,  where  the 
Ribbonmen,  in  greatly  superior  num¬ 
bers,  made  an  attack  on  the  assem¬ 
bled  Orange  lodge.  The  whole  day 
was  spent  amid  a  dreadful  mixture  of 
riot  and  conflict ;  and  there  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  on  both  sides  ten 
or  twelve  killed,  and  sixty  or  seventy 
wounded.  The  Ribbonmen,  being  in 
the  streets,  and  fired  at  from  tlie 
windows,  suffered  most  severely,  till, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  military  detach¬ 
ment,  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  place. 

A  peculiar  dread  prevailed  at  the 
approach  of  the  12th  July,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  when  the  memory  of  William 
III.  was  celebrated  by  dressing  his 
statue,  and  various  festive  proceed- 
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logs.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Dublin,  vear,  the  agitation  continued,  though 
wishing  to  set  an  example  of  mode-  happily,  towards  the  close,  with  a 
ration,  issued  a  proclamation  to  their  sensible  decline  of  its  violence.  The 
brethren,  inviting  them  to  abstain  maintenance  of  a  strict  police,  and 
from  the  obnoxious  dressing,  since  it  the  punishments  which  overtook  the 
was  considered,  though  without  rea-  guilty — the  conciliatory  system  pur- 
son,  by  the  Catholics,  as  an  insulting  sued  towards  the  body  of  the  nation, 
triumph.  The  day,  therefore,  was  ami  the  gradual  revival  of  industry— 
merely  spent  by  the  lodges  in  inof-  placed  things  in  so  mitigated  a  state, 
fensive  festivity,  and  though  some  as  to  afibrd  reasonable  hope  for  the 
local  disorders  took  place,  nothing  operation  of  the  conciliating  and  im- 
occurred  involving  any  general  dis-  proving  arrangements  adopted  by  the 
turbance.  legislature  and  the  government. 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 

Continental  Europe. — The  Holy  Alliance — Its  formation — Its  Members — Its 
Principles.— ~  Accession  of  France — Her  VaciUations. — Delivery  of  the  Allied 
Notes  at  Madrid. — CoMuct  ^  the  Government  and  Cortes. — Speech  of  the 
French  King  at  opening  the  Chamber.^ — Debates — Speech  of  CnateauJmand 
—Concurrence  (f  the  Chambers — Warlike  Preparations. — Surrender  (f 
Urgel. — Dissensions  of  the  Regency. — Successes  of  Bessieres  and  Ulman. — 
State  of  Spain. — Preparations  made  by  Ministry. — Mediation  of  Etigland. 
— General  View  tf  her  Conduct. — Session  of  Cortes  closed. — Dismissal  of 
Ministry — Their  restoration. — State  of  Parties.—  Cortes  reassembled. — Pro¬ 
posed  removal  to  Seville, — Opposition  by  the  King— Overruled. — Kind’s 
Departure. — State  (f  PortugaC— Insurrection  (f  Amarante — His  Expulsion 
from  Portugal. 

Continental  Europe  presented  at  influence  and  privilege,  threatened, 
this  era  a  novel,  and  in  many  respects  a  moreover,  to  annihilate  all  national  in* 
serious  and  portentous  aspect.  In  con-  dependence  and  distinction,  and  to 
templating  it,  our  attention  is  at  once  reduce  its  varied  kingdoms  and  states 
arrested  by  one  grand  and  distinguish-  into  one  uniform  and  monotonous 
ing  feature.  It  beholds  the  matured  mass  of  empire.  Such  an  issue  would 
and  daily  extending  operations  of  that  unquestionably  have  been  still  more 
potent  confederacy,  which,  under  the  fatal  to  the  future  improvement  and 
self-assumed  title  of  the  '*  Holy  Al-  welfare  of  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
liance,"  has  sought  to  dictate  not  only  than,  however  much  we  may  be  dis- 
the  foreign,  but  the  internal  policy  of  posed  to  exaggerate  present  evils, 
every  state.  As  this  combination  is  in  any  with  which  it  is  now  threaten- 
several  respects  new  to  the  history  of  ed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  system 
mankind,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  pursued  by  Buonaparte  placed  him  in 
to  consider  the  steps  by  which  it  has  equal  opposition  to  kings  and  people ; 
arrived  at  its  present  formidable  state  and  these  powers,  which  in  many  ages, 
of  power  and  union.  and  most  of  all  in  the  present,  stand 

Many  years  have  not  elapsed  since  habitually  arrayed  against  each  other, 
Europe  was  held  in  thrall  to  a  power  were,  in  regard  to  him,  united  by  one 
of  a  still  more  domineering  and  op-  common  tie.  It  was  this  which  ren- 
pressive  character — a  power  which,  dered  his  disasters  irretrievable.  The 
proscribing  every  form  of  popular  nations  rallied  round  their  fallen 
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thrones,  and  the  kings,  provided  they 
could  rescue  their  realms  from  the 
iron  sway  of  the  foreigner,  loudly 
proclaimed  their  attachment  to  na¬ 
tional  rights,  and  their  determination 
to  govern  upon  constitutional  princi¬ 
ples.  This  harmony,  while  the  name 
of  Napoleon  was  still  terrible,  and 
thrones  still  insecure  beneath  the  feet 
of  their  possessors,  continued  unim¬ 
paired.  But  after  the  final  downfall 
of  him  whose  name  had  so  long  been 
the  terror  of  Europe,  a  new  train  of 
feelings  and  ideas  arose  ;  and  the  po¬ 
litical  aspect  of  Europe  underwent  by 
degrees  a  total  change. 

The  promises  which  had  been  so 
lavishly  bestowed  by  the  monarchs 
during  the  era  of  their  pending  desti¬ 
ny,  were  fulhlled  by  the  German  mi¬ 
nor  states.  As  human  nature  is  every¬ 
where  the  same,  we  are  obliged  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  these  princes  had  received, 
under  Napoleon’s  auspices,  large  ac¬ 
cessions  of  territory,  their  tenure  of 
which  was  somewhat  precarious  ;  and 
that  they  had  therefore  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  in  securing  the  good  will  of 
riieir  subjects.  We  do  not  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  to  strip  them  of  merit ;  they  act¬ 
ed  in  a  manly  and  liberal  manner,  and, 
unless  in  one  case,  did  not  attempt  to 
cheat  their  subjects  with  any  false  sem¬ 
blance.  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  some  smaller 
states,  forming  in  all  a  population  of 
five  or  six  millions,  thus  obtained  forms 
of  government,  which,  without  afford¬ 
ing  scope  for  any  dangerous  or  disor¬ 
ganizing  democratic  movements,  se¬ 
cured  to  them  the  means  of  attaining 
an  energy  of  character  and  public  im¬ 
provement  which  could  not  have  ex¬ 
isted  under  any  other  system. 

The  great  powers  were  actuated  by 
different  views  and  feelings.  As 
soon  as  they  felt  their  thrones  secure 
beneath  them,  the  unwillingness  to  li¬ 
mit  their  own  authority,  wnich  forms 
an  almost  essential  feature  in  the  cha¬ 


racter  of  every  monarch,  resumed  its 
force.  Those  who  had  not  come  un¬ 
der  any  formal  pledge,  gave  up  every 
idea  of  abridging  uieir  jurisdiction  ; 
while  those  who  stood  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  engagementsfoundground 
for  delay,  in  the  difficulty  of  adjusting 
a  representative  constitution— in  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  those  employed 
to  draw  it  up — and  in  the  prevalence 
among  certain  classes  of  extravagant 
and  chimerical  ideas  of  liberty.  Thus 
year  after  year  passed  on  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
content  and  irritation  generated  among 
the  people  by  lengthened  disappoint¬ 
ment,  were  only  urged  as  fresh  motives 
against  making  at  present  any  con¬ 
cession  whatever. 

As  discontents  and  alarms  at  home 
increased,  the  great  sovereigns  began 
to  look  for  aid  to  a  quarter  hitherto 
very  unusual — to  each  other.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  downfall 
of  the  French  imperial  throne  had  pro- 
duced  a  degree  of  union  very  unusual 
among  so  many  great  independent  po¬ 
tentates.  It  had  absorbed  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  all  those  minor  interests,  and  lit¬ 
tle  ambitions,  which  were  wont  to  fill 
the  cabinets  at  least  with  secret  um¬ 
brages  and  insidious  schemes.  The  im¬ 
mediate  uniting  danger  indeed  was 
over  ;  but  its  fresh  recollection,  and 
that  of  so  disastrous  an  era,  combined 
also  with  apprehensions  of  internal 
commotion,  kept  them  still  united  by 
much  stronger  ties  than  those  which 
usually  bind  monarchs  together. 

An  union  such  as  we  have  described 
among  all  the  ruling  members  of  a  po¬ 
litical  system,  cannot  exist,  without 
imminent  peril  to  the  liberties  of  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  to  the  jealousy  between 
powerful  neighbours,  that  the  smaller 
states  are  mainly  indebted  for  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  and  it  is  amid  the  indifference 
at  least  (if  not  the  secret  aid^  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  states,  that  interior  consti¬ 
tutional  struggles  are  likely  to  be 
brought  to  the  happiest  termination. 
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It  was  not,  therefore,  without  uneasi¬ 
ness,  that  Europe  learned  the  forma¬ 
tion,  between  these  powers,  of  an  al¬ 
liance  of  very  anomalous  name  and  as¬ 
pect.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  far- 
famed  and  bitterly  reproached  Holy 
Alliance.”  This  celebrated  treaty  does 
not,  we  verily  believe,  in  itself,  merit 
all  those  fearful  invectives,  with  which 
the  liberal  politicians  of  Europe  have 
loaded  it.  The  main  evil  was  already 
in  the  union,  of  which  it  was  rather  a 
symptom  than  a  cement.  The  treaty 
merely  bound  the  parties  to  govern  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  r^igion.  There  was  little  more 
here  than  a  piece  of  profane  foolery ; 
— ^profane,  because  it  implied,  that  the 
obligations  to  such  a  course  of  conduct 
were  capable  of  increase  from  a  mere 
human  stipulation  j  and  foolery,  be¬ 
cause  the  sole  use  of  treaties  is  for 
some  positive  and  definite  engagement, 
not  a  vague  obligation  of  this  nature, 
to  which  every  sovereign,  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  would  not  fail  to 
give  his  own  interpretation.  It  was 
impossible  also  to  suppress  the  suspi¬ 
cion,  that  this  ostentatious  and  mis¬ 
placed  religious  profession  might  be  a 
prelude  to  measures  liable  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  being  not  very  consistent  with 
it ;  that  the  name  of  religion  might  be 
employed  to  varnish  deeds  the  most 
contrary  to  its  nature.  Europe  re¬ 
membered  too  well  how  often  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  religion  into  political 
proceedings  had  been  used  to  sanc¬ 
tion  deeds  which  men  would  other¬ 
wise  have  shrunk  from  ;  how  it  had 
been  used  by  statesmen  as  a  mere 
state  ei^ine  ;  and  how  both  principles 
had  suffered  by  an  alliance  which  the 
improved  spirit  of  the  age  ought  to 
have  finally  cut  asunder.  We  repeat, 
however,  that  we  do  believe  there  was 
more  of  folly  than  of  deliberate  ill  de¬ 
sign  in  the  actual  concoction  of  the 
treaty  ;  that  there  was  not  any  posi¬ 
tive  stipulation  leading  to  those  ex¬ 


traordinary  steps  which  have  since 
been  taken  in  its  name.  The  real 
ground  of  alarm  to  Europe  was  to  see 
such  an  extensive  union  among  the 
great  powers,  of  which  this  treaty 
served  as  a  rallying  point,  and  which 
could  not  become  permanent  with¬ 
out  the  utmost  peril  to  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  nations,  both  internal  and 
external. 

The  first  member  of  this  alliance, 
and  he  whom  the  rest  acknowledged 
as  their  undisputed  head,  was  Alex- 
Aider  of  Russia.  This  extraordinary 
erson,  who  has  succeeded  in  placing 
imself  in  front  of  the  European  poli¬ 
tical  system,  is  not  solely  indebted  for 
this  distinction  to  the  vast  extent  of 
his  dominions,  and  to  the  iron  valour 
of  his  troops.  Without  any  very  su¬ 
perior  talents,  either  in  the  cabinet  or 
the  field  ;  without  even  any  very  high 
moral  elevation,  he  had  that  which 
enabled  him,  without  affectation,  to 
appropriate  to  himself  all  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  A 
happy  mode  of  producing  himself ; 
manners  popular,  yet  dignified  and  de- 
corous ;  a  general  grace  and  grandiosity 
in  all  his  procedet ;  finally,  a  train  of 
ideas  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age, — these  enabled  him  to  take  the 
precedence,  wherever  a  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  to  be  made.  All  the  mighty 
movements  which  took  place  in  Eu¬ 
rope  were  made,  as  it  were,  around 
him ;  he  appeared  as  if  calmly  and 
coolly  directing  the  storm  of  war, 
which  from  united  Kurope  burst  on 
the  devoted  empire  of  Napoleon.  In 
the  jubilee  which  followed,  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  Alexander ;  and  he  was 
viewed,  in  preference  even  to  the  most 
illustrious  commanders,  as  the  genius 
which  had  guided  Europe  through 
such  a  labyrinth  of  peril. 

Alexander,  as  princes  go,  is  not  a 
bad  prince.  His  internal  administra¬ 
tion  has  been,  on  the  whole,  mild  and 
beneficent,  calculated  to  extend  civili- 
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zation  throughout  his  vast  and  rude 
empire.  He  is  rain,  and  fond  of  po¬ 
pularity  ;  these  are  not  bad  qualities 
in  the  absolute  monarch,  who  has  no 
check  on  his  conduct  but  the  opinion 
of  mankind.  They  are  at  least  certain¬ 
ly  better  than  the  hard,  determined, 
inflexible  devotion  to  power.  More¬ 
over,  he  wishes  to  appear  moral  and 
equitable,  and  must  do  something  to 
purchase  these  characters  ;  and  he  has 
a  natural  fund  of  courtesy  and  clemen¬ 
cy.  Last  of  all,  and  what  we  had  very 
little  reason  to  expect  or  demand 
in  such  a  quarter,  he  set  out  with  a 
pretty  high  profession  of  liberal  ideas, 
and  proclaimed  himself  the  patron  of 
constitutional,  in  preference  to  arbi¬ 
trary  monarchy.  His  speech  to  the 
French  Legislative  Bodies  after  his  en¬ 
trance  into  Paris,  breathes  these  sen¬ 
timents  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  deny,  that  Eu¬ 
rope  owes  something  in  this  respect  to 
Alexander.  He  is  understood  to  have 
decidedly  sanctioned  the  constitutions 
formed  in  Southern  Germany,  and  to 
have  overruled  opposition  coming 
from  quarters,  whose  proximity  might 
have  rendered  it  very  formidable.  Nor 
did  he  apply  these  maxims  to  mere 
speculative  and  distant  objects.  He 
actually  bestowed  a  constitution  on 
what  he  called  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
only  a  small  part  indeed  of  that  great 
and  injured  country,  and  one  which 
he  stood  under  peculiar  need  of  con¬ 
ciliating  :  still  he  gave  this  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  held  it  out  as  only  the 
first  trial  of  a  system,  which  would 
in  due  time  be  extended,  not  only  to 
tbe  whole  of  his  ample  share  of  Poland, 
but  even  gradually  to  the  rest  of  the 
Russian  empire.  This  constitution, 
too,  was  a  real  one,  as  is  proved  by  the 
circumstance  which  we  are  now  to  no¬ 
tice  .  The  representative  system,  in  fact, 
wasnot found  to  workquite  so  smooth¬ 
ly  and  agreeably  as  its  framer  had 
fondly  anticipated.  Alexander,  alas ! 


was  a  liberalist  on  the  system  of  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute :  **  No  one  so  com¬ 
pliant  as  he,  provided  he  got  alwayshis 
own  will.**  In  a  national  Diet,  he  had 
anticipated  only  a  more  imposing  sanc¬ 
tion  given  to  his  own  measures,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  flattering  addresses,  coming 
with  much  greater  weight  than  from 
an  assembly  of  his  own  framing  )  he 
wished,  in  short,  to  combine  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  giving  a  free  constitution,  with 
ail  the  ease  and  comfort  of  being  at 
the  head  of  a  despotic  one,  Unfor- 
tunately,  the  Poles  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  began  to  exercise  the  liber¬ 
ty  which  he  had  conferred  on  them, 
in  that  somewhat  noisy  and  turbulent 
manner  which  has  always  been  habi¬ 
tual  to  the  nation.  Instead  of  that 
placid  and  courteous  tenor  in  which 
Alexander  had  expected  the  delibera¬ 
tions  to  proceed,  he  encountered  bitter 
complaints  and  tumultuary  harangues; 
instead  of  addresses  of  thanks,  sharp 
petitions  and  warm  remonstrances. 
His  very  love  for  planning  and  legis¬ 
lating,  rendered  peculiarly  galling  the 
manner  in  which  his  boons  of  that  na¬ 
ture  were  received.  After  having  pre¬ 
pared  an  elaborate  code  for  the  judi¬ 
cial  administration  of  the  kingdom,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  it  reject¬ 
ed,  by  only  three  dissentient  voices. 
The  assembly  was  dissolved  soon  af¬ 
ter,  in  a  tone  of  grave  and  bitter  re¬ 
buke,  clearly  shewing  the  painful  im¬ 
pression  which  its  proceedings  had 
made.  The  constitution  granted, 
however,  was  not  withdrawn  ;  but  no¬ 
thing  more  has  since  been  heard  of  its 
extension  to  other  parts  of  Poland,  far 
less  of  Russia.  The  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  had  once  been  granted, 
having  been  found  to  vent  itself  in  ef¬ 
fusions  by  no  means  of  the  flattering 
nature  which  had  been  hoped,  was 
taken  away,  and  the  mind  of  Alexan¬ 
der  was  opened  to  impressions  which, 
from  other  quarters,  were  studiously 
sought  to  be  instilled,  of  jealousy  and 
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alariDy  in  mpect  to  erery  operation  of 
popular  principles. 

The  next  member  of  the  confede¬ 
racy,  as  to  power  and  effect,  is  the 
Emperor  Francis.  The  limited  range 
of  his  faculties  and  ideas,  with  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  showy  and  popular  quali¬ 
ties,  went  to  render  him  of  only  se¬ 
condary  importance  in  the  confede¬ 
racy.  But  they  were  accompanied 
with  a  great  propriety  and  decorum 
in  private  life,  and  above  all,  with  a 
deep-rooted  energy  of  determination 
upon  one  particular  point.  This  point 
was  the  maintenance,  in  full  pleni¬ 
tude,  of  all  the  powers  and  attributes 
belonging  to  himself,  and  to  all  the 
other  monarchs  of  Europe — the  ex¬ 
clusion,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
of  even  an  atom  of  innovation.  In 
such  a  line  of  conduct,  he  only  acted 
up  to  the  principles  of  this  ancient  and 
proud  house,  which  had  been  induced 
only  by  repeated  blows  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  disaster,  to  cease  its  opposition  to 
every  successive  form  of  French  revo¬ 
lutionary  government.  During  the 
general  proclamations  of  its  allies  in 
ihvour  of  liberty,  Austria  maintained 
a  studied  silence  ;  and  not  committing 
herself  by  any  promises,  she  allowed 
to  her  subjects  less  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint.  The  population,  in  fact,  of 
Hungary  and  the  Hereditary  States, 
had  mlt  less,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
division  of  Europe,  the  influence  of 
commerce  and  industry  ;  they  con¬ 
tained  no  great  trading  towns,  no  class 
newly  raised  to  wealth,  among  whom 
the  republican  spirit  is  usually  most 
active.  They  were  not,  perhaps,  ripe 
for  any  other  form  of  representative 
government,  besides  that  privileged 
and  feudal  one  which  they  actually 
enjoyed.  But  she  had  northern  Italy, 
which,  amid  the  vicissitudes  through 
which  it  had  passed,  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  modern  policy,  and  without 
ever  enjoying,  had  seen  enough  to 
make  it  comprehend  the  benefits  of  a 


national  representation.  It  shared  al¬ 
so  with  its  neighbour  states,  eag^r  as¬ 
pirations  after  the  independence  of 
Italy,  and  restless  impatience  under 
the  subjection  of  that  fine  and  celebra¬ 
ted  region  to  an  ultramontane  yoke. 
On  this  side,  therefore,  Austria  took 
secret,  but  decisive  and  determined 
steps.  Holding  the  greater  part  of 
Italy  occupied  by  her  troops,  and  be¬ 
ing  the  immediate  instrument  in  resto¬ 
ring  its  princes  to  the  throne,  she 
possessed  the  means  of  dictating  to 
them  any  terms  which  her  despotic 
principles  and  present  alarm  could 
suggest.  She  held  them,  therefore, 
bound  by  secret  treaty,  not  to  grant 
to  their  subjects  a  constitution  found¬ 
ed  on  any  other  than  that  high  mo- 
narchial  basis,  upon  which  she  ruled 
her  own  Italian  possessions.  The  con¬ 
stitutions  of  Southern  Germany  were 
understood  to  have  been  given  under 
the  deep  disapprobation  of  Austria  { 
and  she  is  even  supposed  to  have  used 
menaces,  which,  but  for  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  Russia,  might  have  led  to 
serious  consequences. 

Francis,  however,  could  not,  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  his  northern 
ally,  hope  to  establish  a  permanent 
barrier  against  further  innovation. 
Destitute  himself  of  weight  and  ta¬ 
lents  which  would  enable  him  to  give 
laws  to  the  confederacy,  he  found  in 
Metternich  a  minister  whose  experi¬ 
ence,  decision,  and  address,  qualified 
him  effectually  to  support  the  system 
of  his  cabinet.  In  the  congress  of 
T roppau,  these  qualities  were  brought 
into  full  play.  The  circumstances 
were  favourable.  Alexander  was  fresh 
from  the  Diet  of  Warsaw,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  which  had  sensibly  cooled  his 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  representative 
government.  He  came  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  revolutions  of  Spain  and 
Naples ;  movements  which  had  been 
effected  in  a  manner  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  odious  and  alarming  to  mo- 
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narchs,  and  which,  in  fact,  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  manifest  impossi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  liberty  in  any  other 
shape.  These  considerations  secured 
to  Metternich  a  ready  ear  from  the 
powerful  arbiter  of  the  continent.  It 
was  agreed,  that  the  South  European 
constitutions  should  be  made  the  object 
of  unqualified  condemnation  and  hos¬ 
tility.  Still  Alexander  had  valued 
himself  too  much  upon  liberal  ideas, 
and  had  proclaimed  them  too  openly, 
to  retract  entirely,  and  at  once.  A 
theory  was  therefore  framed,  by  which 
he  might  still  in  some  shape  profess 
them,  yet  mi^ht  fully  act  along  with 
hit  domineering  coadjutor.  It  was 
held,  that  monarchs  might,  and  even 
ought  to  make  such  changes  and  grant 
su^  privileges  to  their  subjects,  as  in 
their  own  wisdom  should  appear  be¬ 
neficial  and  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  But  every  such  institu¬ 
tion  must  emanate  alone  from  the  pure 
and  spontaneous  will  of  the  monarch. 
Not  only  was  every  employment  of 
force,  on  the  part  of  the  subjects,  ut¬ 
terly  deprecated,  but  they  were  not 
to  manifest  any  such  dissatisfaction  as 
could  sway  the  mind  of  the  prince,  or 
induce  him  to  act  from  any  motive 
unless  from  a  voluntary  impulse.  Ha¬ 
ving  obtained  the  assent  of  Alexander 
to  this  creed,  and,  moreover,  the  assu¬ 
rance  of  supporting  it  with  his  whole 
military  force,  Austria  might  set  her¬ 
self  completely  at  rest,  as  to  the  spe¬ 
culative  remnant  of  his  early  creed,  to 
which  he  still  clung.  Accordingly, 
not  only  did  he  give  his  full  sanction 
to  the  employment  of  the  Austrian 
arms  in  subverting  the  representative 
governments  of  Italy  ;  not  only  did  he 
second  them  by  the  terror  at  least  of 
his  military  force : — he  did  not  op¬ 
pose  the  slightest  obstacle  to  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  despotism  in  all  its 
plenitude.  There  is  even  no  appear¬ 
ance,  as  if  he  interposed  to  dissolve 
the  treaties,  by  which  these  sovereigns 


were  bound  down  to  withhold  from 
their  subjects  even  the  semblance  of  a 
constitution.  Alexander  was  still  al- 
lowed  and  invited  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  confederacy  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Austria  and  of  Metternich  completely 
ruled  it. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the 
third  member  of  the  confederacy.  The 
part  of  Prussia  was  almost  entirely 
negative.  Cold,  awkward,  and  recluse, 
the  king  never  made  any  figure  in  the 
public  eye ;  he  appeared  not  even  as 
a  directing  power  in  those  mighty  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  people,  which  replaced 
him  upon  the  throne.  Blucher  com¬ 
pletely  overshadowed  him.  The  in¬ 
stinctive  love  of  power,  however, 

[>rompted  him  to  oppose  endless  de- 
ays  to  the  giving  of  that  constitution, 
which  he  could  not  deny  that  he  was 
bound  to  grant ;  and  it  induced  him 
also  to  give  his  quiet  but  fixed  con¬ 
currence  in  all  the  measures  of  the 
monarchial  confederacy. 

The  system  thus  proclaimed  and 
acted  on  by  the  great  powers,  was 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  European  public,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  rouse  a  strong  spirit  of  re¬ 
sistance.  It  was  highly  unpopular, 
even  among  a  great  proportion  of  their 
own  subjects.  Upon  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  votaries  of  liberty  founded 
sanguine  hopes  of  its  speedy  discom¬ 
fiture.  In  fact,  however,  many  causes 
favoured  the  present  success  of  the 
confederacy.  Its  actual  power  was 
very  great.  A  vast  mass  of  military 
force,  in  the  most  veteran  and  effective 
state,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  three 
monarchs.  Even  the  part  not  actually 
employed  exerted  an  overawing  influ¬ 
ence,  and  made  resistance  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  hopeless.  Again,  there  were 
particulars  in  the  state  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionized  countries,  strongly  favouring 
the  foreign  interposition.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  people,  including  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  classes,  were 
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hoitile  to  the  new  system,  and  wished 
the  entire  restoration  of  the  ancient 
remrne.  Strong  as  may  be  the  feeling 
ot  national  independence,  experience 
has  too  sadly  proved,  that  internal  en¬ 
mities  may  be  still  more  bitter,  and 
that  infuriated  factions  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  seek  a  triumph,  even  by  fo¬ 
reign  aid.  Adding  the  passive  part 
of  the  nation,  which  wishes  quiet  at 
any  price,  there  remained  willing  to 
defend  their  liberty  by  every  sacrifice, 
a  part  of  the  nation,  the  most  active 
and  intelligent  part  indeed,  but  nu¬ 
merically  inferior  to  the  rest.  The 
new  governments,  besides,  were  not 
yet  re^larly  formed  and  consolidated ; 
and,  independent  of  any  crudeness 
in  their  original  composition,  could 
scarcely  have  escaped  errors,  making 
their  existence  hitherto  felt  rather  as 
an  eviL  Althoi^h  national  resources, 
energy,  and  efficiency  in  every  de¬ 
partment,  be  the  ultimate  result  of  a 
free  government,  they  are  not  called 
up  by  any  ma^cal  or  instantaneous 
process ;  time  is  required  to  bring 
them  forth,  and  the  men  newly  called 
to  the  helm,  had  less  perhaps  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  capacity  than  even  the  old 
ministers  of  the  crown.  They  were 
in  a  peculiar  degree  paralysed  by  an 
executive  hostile  to  the  new  system, 
and  yet  which  could  not  be  set  aside 
without  an  entirely  revolutionary  sys¬ 
tem.  Such  are  some  causes,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  these  governments, 
instead  of  the  grand  exertions  which 
the  world  has  seen  made  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  displayed  nothing  but  va¬ 
cillation,  imbecility,  and  incapacity  of 
every  kind ;  and  why  they  melted 
like  an  airy  fabric,  before  the  first 
shock  given  by  the  armies  of  the  mo¬ 
narchic  alliance. 

An  extraordinary  elation  was  exci¬ 
ted  in  the  members  of  the  confedera¬ 
cy,  by  the  complete  and  instant  tri¬ 
umph  which  had  crowned  their  Ita- 
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lian  operations.  They  now  emitted  a 
series  of  documents,  in  which  they  es¬ 
tablished  into  a  system  the  principles 
upon  which  they  had  acted,  and  were 
determined  to  persevere.  They  began 
with  disclaiming  every  idea  of  terruo- 
rial  aggrandizement ;  and  so  far  as 
this  goes,  we  believe  them  sincere.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  regretted,  that 
charges  of  this  nature  should  have 
been  advanced  so  unsparingly,  by  pub¬ 
lic  writers  and  orators  on  the  li^ral 
side.  Nothing  hardens  men  so  much 
in  wrong,  as  when  the  censures  upon 
that  wrong  are  combined  with  charges, 
of  which  they  feel  themselves  inno¬ 
cent.  They  are  thus  led  to  consider 
themselves  as  the  objects  of  a  blind 
and  undistinguishing  enmity,  prompt¬ 
ed  by  mere  faction.  Conscious  that 
one  part  of  the  charges  with  which 
they  are  loaded  is  unjust,  they  believe 
every  other  part  to  be  equally  so. 
Though  we  are  far  from  concurring 
in  those  lofty  panegyrics,  which  these 
high  potentates  have  passed  upon 
themselves,  even  as  to  this  point,  and 
though  we  could  easily,  did  our  pre¬ 
sent  purpose  incline  us,  call  up  to  re¬ 
membrance  proceedings,  by  the  same 
individuals,  of  a  very  different  tenden¬ 
cy  ;  yet  we  verily  believe,  that  at  this 
moment,  the  ambitious  view  of  extend¬ 
ed  dominion  was  absorbed  in  the  dread 
of  seeing  the  power  shaken  which 
they  actually  possessed.  Besides,  amid 
all  the  closeness  of  their  combination 
against  popular  encroachment,  jealousy 
was  still  alive  among  themselves  as  to 
the  extension  of  each  other’s  power 
and  resources.  To  these  considera¬ 
tions  Alexander  sacrificed  European 
Turkey,  which  lay  almost  within  his 
grasp  ;  and  Austria  can  produce  facts 
that  go  far  to  establish,  that  she  was 
actuated  by  no  design  of  annexing  all 
Italy  to  her  empire.  The  reproaches 
of  mankind  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  openly  avowed 
Q 
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principle  of  internal  interference  in 
support  of  despotism. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  funda- 
mental  doctrine  of  the  combination  to 
be,  that  no  change  must  be  made  in 
the  internal  constitution  of  any  state, 
unless  by  the  sole  and  spontaneous 
act  of  the  monarch,  not  moved  or 
prompted  thereto  by  any  dread  or 
symptom  of  discontent  on  the  part  of 
bis  subjects.  Then  there  was  a  spe¬ 
culative  difference  between  Austria 
and  Russia  ;  the  one  holding  that  no 
change  should  be  made  whatever  ;  the 
other,  that  some  changes  were  eligible  ; 
but  both  systems  entirely  harmonizing 
as  to  practical  result.  By  a  singular  so¬ 
phistry,  it  was  asserted,  that  this  tho¬ 
rough  and  radical  interference  with 
the  internal  arrangement  of  states,  was 
no  interference  at  all.  They  did  not, 
it  was  said,  dictate  any  precise  form 
of  government,  because  they  left  this 
point  to  be  settled  by  the  sole  will  of 
the  monarch.  If  theeffectofthe  system 
had  been  merely  to  modify  the  rights  of 
the  people,  it  would  have  been  interfe¬ 
rence  ;  but  because  it  went  to  deprive 
the  people  of  every  right,  it  was  no  in¬ 
terference.  If  a  sovereign  will  for¬ 
cibly  arbitrate  in  the  internal  quar¬ 
rels  of  his  neighbours,  the  only  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  he  can  make  any  pre¬ 
tence  to  justice,  is,  by  holding  the  ba¬ 
lance  even  between  the  contending  par¬ 
ties.  To  lay  down  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  principle  of  interfering  only 
on  one  side,  is  rendering  the  iniquity 
ten  times  more  flagrant.  The  sovereign 
might  break  all  his  promises,  might 
throw  his  people  into  dungeons,  and 
exercise  every  form  of  tyranny  ;  the 
Holy  Alliance  would  look  on  uncon¬ 
cerned,  would  make  no  interruption  to 
their  amity,  and  would  at  best  whis¬ 
per  only  gentle  and  private  counsels  ; 
but  the  moment  that  the  people  shew¬ 
ed  any  disposition  to  fail  in  what 
was  conceived  their  duty,  army  after 


army  was  to  be  marched  to  put  them 
down.  Thus  Russia,  admitting  that 
there  ought  to  have  been  some  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  despotism  of  the  Italian 
states,  lent,  without  reserve,  the  whole 
influence  and  terror  of  her  arms  to  the 
support  of  measures,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  known  policy  of  Austria,  could 
have  no  possible  result,  except  the  en¬ 
tire  re-establishment  of  that  despo¬ 
tism. 

During  the  movements  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  subversion  of  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  Italy,  France  had  looked 
on  approving,  but  neutral.  Sympa- 
•thizing,  as  the  King  evidently  did, 
with  the  general  cause  of  royalty,  his 
own  character,  moderate  and  timid, 
the  similar  disposition  of  the  ministry 
whom  he  was  still  able  to  retain,  and 
the  dread  of  the  influence  of  the  li¬ 
beral  party,  deterred  the  government 
from  affording  the  cause  any  active 
support.  Louis  testified  his  good  will 
only  by  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Na¬ 
ples,  inviting  him  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  repairing  to  Laybach. 

Since  that  short  campaign,  which 
terminated  in  the  extinction  of  Italian 
liberty,  the  administrative  power  in 
France  had  put  on  a  considerably  new 
phase.  Louis,  compelled  by  a  some¬ 
what  hard  necessity  to  choose  between 
the  two  inflamed  factions  into  which 
his  kingdom  was  rept,^  naturally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  take  the  one  whose  fault  lay 
in  seeking  to  exalt  too  high  himself 
and  his  power.  He  was  thus  induced 
to  admit  into  power  a  class  of  states¬ 
men,  whom  he  had  hitherto  viewed 
with  dislike  from  their  violence,  and 
with  alarm  as  to  the  consequences  to 
which  their  system  might  lead,  among 
a  people  containing  yet  so  many  ele¬ 
ments  of  disorder.  This  party,  bold, 
fierce,  and  domineering,  though  they 
did  not  attempt  the  entire  subversion 
of  the  representative  system,  were  en¬ 
tirely  leagued  in  heart  with  those  who 
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had  combined  for  its  suppression  over 
the  continent.  They  found  at  their 
uncontrolled  disposal,  all  the  resources 
of  France.  In  consequence  of  the 
new  mode  of  forming  the  elections,  of 
the  influence  of  every  kind  which  mi. 
nistry  put  forth,  and  probably  of  one 
of  those  turns  to  which  public  opinion 
is  liable,  a  fixed  majority  had  been 
secured  to  them  in  the  Chamber  of^ 
Deputies.  France,  too,  liberated  from 
foreign  occupation,  and  having  enjoy¬ 
ed  seven  years  of  peace,  had  resumed 
much  of  her  pristine  energy.  With  a 
territory  so  extensive  and  fertile,  a 
people  so  active  and  intelligent,  she 
could  never  long  remain  in  a  state  of 
depression.  The  taxes,  though  heavy, 
were  productive,  and  paid  without 
murmuring;  public  credit  was  com¬ 
pletely  restored,  and  insured  the  rai¬ 
sing  of  such  funds  as  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  most  extensive  enterprizes. 
The  army  also  was  now  recruited,  and 
its  numbers  again  considerable.  In 
circumstances  thus  favourable,  this 
bold  faction  conceived  the  ambition  of 
rivalling  the  recent  glories  of  Austria, 
and  of  inscribing  their  name  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  achievement.  It  was,  moreover, 
privily  argued  amid  its  circles,  that 
the  memory  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty 
could  never  be  duly  effaced,  unless  by 
a  Bourbon  war,  and  the  exploits  of  a 
Bourbon  army.  Under  these  views, 
their  eyes  were  turned  upon  Spain. 
The  anti-revolutionary  insurrection  in 
that  country,  supported  by  a  large 
mass  of  the  population,  and  fed  by 
French  gold,  had  assumed  an  attitude 
which  seemed  to  insure  the  triumph 
of  any  foreign  power  that  might  ap¬ 
pear  at  its  head.  Such  were  the  views 
espoused  with  reserve  by  Villele, 
whom,  as  the  most  prudent  and  mo¬ 
derate  of  his  faction,  the  King  had 
selected  to  place  at  tbe  head  of  affairs 
— but  urged  eagerly  and  furiously  by 
the  devotees  of  tbe  faction,  among 


whom  were  a  large  proportion  of  the 
royal  family,  including  the  destined 
heirs  to  the  throne. 

From  what  time,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner,  these  purposes  were  framed  in  the 
French  cabinet,  has  not  been  fully  un¬ 
veiled  to  the  eyes  of  iiurope.  The 
original  formation  of  the  cordon  sani- 
taire,  seems  to  have  been  fully  justified 
by  the  calamitous  state  of  the  Catalo¬ 
nian  cities,  in  the  end  of  1821.  The,, 
effects  as  to  the  creation  of  royalist 
insurrection,  which  it  perhaps  unex¬ 
pectedly  produced,  were  too  agree¬ 
able  to  make  the  French  government 
willing  to  withdraw  it.  Not  only  was 
the  cordon  maintained  after  its  pur¬ 
poses  had  ceased  ;  but  supplies  of  mo¬ 
ney,  arms,  and  clothing,  were  amply 
afforded  in  aid  of  the  cause.  Ministry, 
both  to  the  chambers  and  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  government,  had  disavowed  all 
intentions,  except  those  of  peace  ;  but 
cabinets,  and  in  an  especial  manner, 
perhaps,  the  French  cabinet,  are  but 
too  apt  to  consider  themselves  eman¬ 
cipated  from  the  common  ties  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  faith.  This  comment  cannot 
be  considered  as  too  uncharitable, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  protes¬ 
tations  were  undoubtedly  prolonged 
beyond  the  period  when  they  could 
possibly  be  genuine.  Tbe  first  record¬ 
ed  testimony,  however,  of  the  designs 
of  the  French  government,  occurs  in 
the  interview  between  Villele  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  when  the  latter 
was  on  his  way  to  the  congress.  It  was 
then  announced,  that  the  affairs  of 
Spain  were  to  come  before  that  body  ; 
and  a  first  attempt  was  made  to  probe 
on  this  subject  the  intentions  of  tbe 
British  gowmment.  Had  a  less  dis¬ 
couraging  response  been  received,  a  li¬ 
beral  confidence  might  have  disclosed 
the  train  of  the  French  councils.  It 
might  have  shewn  that,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  about  to  introduce  the  subject  to 
the  notice  of  the  high  monarchs, 
France  was  in  fact  deeply  indebted  to 
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them  for  the  impulse  by  which  she 
was  driren  into  this  line  of  policy ;  she 
might  at  all  events  hold  herself  well 
assured,  that,  on  the  instant  of  pro¬ 
pounding  such  an  intention,  she  would 
be  applauded,  encouraged,  and  aided 
by  the  sovereigns  congregated  against 
the  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  issue,  as  was  shewn  in  our  last 
volume,  completely  answered  this  ex* 
pectation.  Montmorency  returned  from 
the  Congress,  with  the  full  understand¬ 
ing,  that  unless  Spain  could  be  per¬ 
suaded,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  in¬ 
timidated,  into  a  thorough  change  of 
her  institutions,  France  should  imme¬ 
diately  engage  in  a  war  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  replacing  her  under  the  unli¬ 
mited  sway  of  Ferdinand.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced,  that  to  France  the  high  mo- 
narchs  had  left  the  decision  of  the 
course  which  was  to  be  followed  in. 
regard  to  Spain,  only  pledging  them¬ 
selves  to  support,  with  the  whole 
weight  of  their  power,  whatever  deci¬ 
sion  she  might  form.  The  manner  in 
which  Montmorency  was  hailed  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  his  immediate  elevation  to  the 
dukedom,  proved  that  the  French  ca¬ 
binet  was  entirely  disposed  to  concur 
in  the  views  with  which  he  had  come 
impregnated.  Yet  a  few  days  had  not 
elapsed,  ere  they  began  visibly  to  pause 
at  the  entrance  of  their  headlong  ca¬ 
reer.  The  fall  of  Montmorency,  al¬ 
most  immediately  succeeding  his  ele¬ 
vation,  signalized  the  change.  The 
cautious  moderation  of  Villele,  second¬ 
ed  by  a  corresponding  temper  on  the 
part  of  the  King,  wrought  this  trans¬ 
formation.  Everything  was  done  to 
soothe  the  pride  of  Montmorency ;  the 
difference  on  which  he  had  retired 
was  declared  to  be  trifling,  and  even 
verbal ;  it  related  merely  to  the  terms 
of  the  note  which  was  to  be  presented 
to  Spain.  In  fact,  however,  nothing 
could  be  more  important  than  this 
note,  which,  in  Montmorency’s  edi¬ 


tion,  had  denounced  war  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  of  the  well-foreseen  refu¬ 
sal  of  Spain  to  alter  her  institutions  ; 
while  in  that  actually  presented,  a  bar¬ 
rier  of  separation,  a  withdrawing  of 
all  favour,  proscription  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  community,  and  a  species  of 
political  excommunication  were  alone 
threatened.  The  alternative  of  war 
was  placed  only  in  shadowy  and  doubt¬ 
ful  perspective.  The  views  of  the 
cabinet  were  still  more  fully  developed 
in  a  series  of  articles,  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  a  paper  understood  to  be 
in  the  immediate  interest  of  Villele, 
from  whose  pen  it  was  even  alleged  that 
the  articles  proceeded.  Here,  while 
the  order  of  things  in  Spain  was  bit¬ 
terly  inveighed  against,  all  the  grounds 
were  fully  exposed,  which  rendered  it 
dangerous  and  inexpedient  for  France 
to  interpose  by  force  of  arms.  The 
system  of  watching,  of  separation,  of 
excommunication,  was  enforced  in  pre¬ 
ference.  The  transplantation  of  these 
into  the  Moniteur,  heightened  their 
official  character.  But,  at  the  same 
moment,  deadly  war  was  urged  against 
them  by  other  journals,  stamped  with 
a  still  higher  character  of  royalism.  In 
these,  the  course  above  recommended 
was  branded  as  replete  with  weakness 
and  ignominy,  and  war,  immediate 
war,  represented  as  alone  consistent 
with  dignity  and  policy.  To  these 
last  representations,  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  was  attached,  as  they  were 
understood  not  only  to  express  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  individuals  possessing  the 
highest  influence,  but  were  even  secret¬ 
ly  understood  as  supported  by  mem- 
l^rs  of  the  royal  family,  and  future 
heirs  to  the  throne.  The  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  fixed  on  this  journalist 
contention,  on  the  issue  of  which  it 
was  felt  that  the  repose  and  liberty  of 
the  world  was  suspended. 

We  now  turn  to  Madrid,  to  observe 
the  effects  produced  there  by  the  Ve- 
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rona  issue*.  These,  couTeyed  by  ru> 
mour,  and  indeed  positively  announced 
in  the  French  papers,  excited  in  the 
clubs  and  official  circles  a  silent  and 
hollow  fermentation ;  but  they  did  not 
come  before  the  government  in  any 
official  shape.  At  length,  on  the  9th 
of  January,  the  ambassadors  of  the 
four  powers  delivered  their  notes,  which 
have  been  already  before  our  readers. 
.There  was  something  very  novel  in 
the  character  of  these  communications. 
It  was  new  to  diplomacy  to  see  one 
power  lecturing  another  on  the  ab¬ 
stract  principles  of  legislation,  pointing 
opt  its  aberrations  from  it,  aemand- 
ing  their  recall,  and  threatening  bloody 
issues  in  the  event  of  refusal.  Such  a 
discussion,  to  have  an^  chance  of  gain¬ 
ing  its  aim,  of  not  being  deeply  offen¬ 
sive,  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  with  much  delicacy,  and  many 
softenings.  Very  different  was  the 
tone  in  which  these  notes  were  con¬ 
ceived.  When  the  Spanish  constitu¬ 
tion  was  described,  not  as  one  which 
had  hastily  admitted  some  dangerous 
elements,  but  as  *'  an  event  the  most 
deplorable— the  work  of  perjured  sol¬ 
diers — as  overturning  the  whole  social 
system,  and  recalling  times  which  made 
Europe  tremble the  evident  tenden¬ 
cy  of  such  language  was  not  to  per¬ 
suade  to  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
recommended,  but  to  rouse  fierce  re¬ 
sistance  against  it.  The  passages  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
expressing  interest  in  its  welfare,  went 
for  nothing,  because  they  expressly 
excepted  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  producing  and  supporting  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system,  being  the  persons 
at  present  in  power,  and  those  from 
whom  alone  the  allies  could  expect 
any  amicable  fulfilment  of  their  wishes. 

The  notes  of  the  allied  powers  were 
therefore  injurious,  and  afforded  just 
ground  of  resentment.  But  before 
yielding  to  the  expression  of  that  pas. 


sion,  the  statesman  is  imperiously  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  consult  another  principle 
— ^that  of  prudence.  Nothing  can  dis¬ 
pense  witn  his  obligation,  coolly  to 
weigh  in  every  circumstance  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  empire  entrusted  to  lus 
care.  There  may  be  some  heroism  in 
an  individual,  who,  where  himself  only 
is  concerned,  gives  vent  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  just  indignation,  and  braves 
the  result.  But  when  it  is  his  country 
that  must  bleed  for  his  rash  words,  all 
the  glory  vanishes,  and  his  conduct  be¬ 
comes  as  criminal  as  imprudent.  Such, 
we  must  say,  appears  to  us  the  cen¬ 
sure  that  attaches  to  the  Spanish  re¬ 
sponses.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at 
the  situation  of  Spain,  with  half  her 
eople  in  insurrection,  her  army  weak, 
er  finances  ruined,  and  not  to  feid 
that  a  war  with  a  power  more  than 
‘triple  in  extent  and  resources,  backed 
by  kingdom  after  kingdom  to  the  far¬ 
thest  extremities  of  Europe,  must,  at 
the  very  best,  be  an  event  pregnant 
with  dire  calamity.  It  was  one,  which 
every  step  short  of  an  actual  sacrifice 
of  institutions  deemed  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  Spain,  ought  to  have  been 
taken  to  arrest.  The  institutions  of 
Spain,  and  the  conduct  of  its  govern¬ 
ment,  might  have  been  temperately 
justified  ;  the  unfavourable  judgment 
of  the  allied  powers  might  nave  been 
imputed  to  misapprehension,  or  to 
false  reports  spread  by  its  enemies.  In 
the  present  hesitatingtemperof  France, 
it  appears  highly  probable,  that  by 
such  a  prudent  use  of  soft  words,  the 
threatened  tempest  might  have  been 
averted,  and  the  peace,  the  liberty,  and 
the  happiness  of  Spain,  might  have 
been  preserved. 

The  Spanish  ministry  followed  a  very 
different  course.  They  did  not  even 
deign  a  direct  reply  to  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  the  allied  powers.  They  no¬ 
ticed  them  only  by  dispatches  sent  to 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  respec- 
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tiTf  courts,  and  which  he  was  autho¬ 
rized  to  communicate  to  their  mini¬ 
sters  for  foreign  affairs.  To  France, 
whose  note,  hy  the  process  above 
traced,  had  been  considerably  soften¬ 
ed  down  from  the  Verona  pitch,  the 
reply  was  not  much  more  than  haughty. 
The  constitution  of  1812,  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  produced  by  the  united  will 
of  Spain  ;  its  overthrow  was  represent¬ 
ed  as  the  work  of  perfidious  counsel¬ 
lors  ;  its  restoration  as  effected,  not  by 
military  insurrection,  but  hythe  ge¬ 
neral  will  of  the  nation.  The  offer 
of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  tranquillity  of  Spain, 
was  duly  appreciated  ;  but  the  means 
employed  were  felt  as  producing  an 
effect  directly  opposite.  The  aids  de¬ 
sired  from  the  French  government 
were  purely  negative ;  to  withdraw 
its  army  of  observation,  and  to  cease 
to  afford  an  asylum  to  the  factious 
enemies  of  Spain.  It  was  added,  <*  To 
say  that  France  desires  the  welfare  of 
Spain,  and  its  tranquillity,  while  she 
holds  continually  lighted  up  these  fire¬ 
brands  of  discord,  which  feed  the  dis¬ 
orders  that  afflict  her,  is  to  fall  into  an 
abyss  of  contradiction.”  With  the 
notes  of  the  other  powers  no  measures 
were  kept.  They  were  characterized, 
in  the  very  preamble,  as  “  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods  and  calumnies and  the 
notes  went  on  to  repel  their  interfe¬ 
rence  in  a  still  more  peremptory  and 
indignant  tone. 

Had  the  Spanish  ministers  been 
guided  by  the  counsels  of  wisdom, 
they  would  have  anxiously  sought  to 
withdraw  these  documents  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  the  eyes  of  the  Cortes 
and  of  the  public.  Acting  upon  such 
inflammable  bodies,  they  could  not  fail 
to  call  forth  words  and  deeds  tending 
to  widen  the  breach,  and  to  inflame 
still  farther  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  al¬ 
lied  powers.  The  ministers  followed 
a  contrary  course,  and  determined  to 


reap  the  applauses  which  such  replies 
were  sure  to  obtain  from  a  popular 
assembly.  On  the  9th,  therefore,  they 
laid  before  the  Cortes  the  notes  of  the 
allied  ministers,  and  their  own  answers. 
The  Cortes  manifested  a  lofty  and  ge¬ 
nerous  indignation,  the  expression  of 
which  could  not  in  them  be  blamed, 
though  its  effects  might  be  lamented. 
Galiano  and  Arguelles  were  the  chief 
speakers ;  and  the  latter,  though  rank¬ 
ed  usually  among  the  most  moderate 
liberals,  outdid  now  the  others  in  de¬ 
clamation  against  the  principles  and 
language  of  the  European  potentates, 
and  in  expressing  a  determination  to 
resist  to  the  utmost  their  attempt  to 
dictate  an  internal  constitution  to 
Spain.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to^raw  up  an  address  in  reply  ;  and 
the  assembly  closed  amid  loud  cries 
echoed  from  the  gallery,  of  Live  the 
Constitution  !  Live  the  National  In¬ 
dependence  ! 

On  the  11th,  the  committee  laid 
before  the  Cortes  their  project  of  an 
address.  It  was  agreed  to  unanimous¬ 
ly,  amid  speeches  breathing  a  similar 
spirit  with  those  formerly  uttered. 
One  amendment  only  was  moved,  in 
reference  to  the  expression,  ”  his  peo¬ 
ple,"  applied  to  the  Spaniards  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  king  ;  and  which,  at  the 
motion  of  Munarriz,  was  expunged  as 
too  servile.  That  the  address  might 
wear  a  still  more  popular  character,  it 
was  delivered  to  Riego,  who,  being 
placed  in  the  president’s  carriage,  was 
drawn  to  the  palace  by  the  people 
amid  loud  acclamations.  The  address 
itself  was  conceived  in  such  terms  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  production.  The  Cortes 
declared  “  their  surprise  and  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  strange  calumnies,  the  mani¬ 
fest  falsehoods,  the  calumnious  impu¬ 
tations,  contained  in  these  documents, 
particularly  in  the  three  last,  as  vicious 
in  their  substance,  as  contrary  in  their 
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form,  to  the  practices  established 
among  civilized  nations  ;  horribly  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  Spanish  nation,  to  its 
most  distinguished  members,  to  its 
Cortes,  to  its  government,  to  the  throne 
even  of  your  Majesty,  which  resting 
in  the  constitution,  suffers  not  less 
from  the  attacks  of  which  it  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  ;  lastly,  to  your  sacred  person, 
whose  good  faith  and  love  for  your 
subjects  are  attempted,  with  an  impi¬ 
ous  temerity,  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  doubt.”  They  approved  the  noble 
disdaiu  with  which  ministers  had  not 
even  deigned  to  refute  accusations  of 
such  notorious  falsehood.  They  pro¬ 
claimed,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  of 
the  world,  and  of  posterity,  their  fix¬ 
ed  resolution  to  support  the  lustre 
and  independence  of  the  throne  and 
constitutional  authority  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,  the  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of 
the  heroic  nation  whom  they  represent, 
and  the  constitution  by  which  they 
exist.” 

The  foreign  ministers,  on  seeing 
that  the  delivery  of  their  notes  had 
produced  results  very  contrary,4f  not 
to  their  expectation,  at  least  to  any 
chance  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  de¬ 
mands,  immediately  and  unanimously 
demanded  their  passports.  The  de¬ 
mands  were  also  accompanied  with 
embittered  expressions,  particularly 
that  of  Russia,  which  said,  that  “  as 
to  the  decisions  which  might  be  form¬ 
ed,  all  the  responsibility  would  rest  on 
the  heads  of  the  persons  who  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  sole  authors  of 
them,  when  the  same  persons  deprive 
their  legitimate  sovereign  of  his  liber¬ 
ty,  deliver  Spain  to  all  the  evils  of  a 
bloody  anarchy,  and  by  means  of  a  cri¬ 
minal  correspondence,  seek  to  cause 
other  nations  to  feel  the  calamities 
which  they  have  drawn  on  their  own 
country.  Russia  can  preserve  no  re¬ 
lations  with  authorities  which  tole¬ 
rate  and  excite  these  disorders.”  The 
replies  of  San  Miguel  were  in  the  same 
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style  of  indignant  retort  as  those  to 
the  notes.  The  minister  of  Russia 
was  charged  as  having  strangely  abu¬ 
sed  the  law  of  nations ;  and  a  hope 
was  expressed,  that  he  would  take  his 
departure  as  speedily  as  possible.  To 
the  Austrian  minister,  it  was  declared 
indifferent  to  the  Spanish  government 
whether  it  maintained  or  nut  relations 
with  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Prussian  minister,  how¬ 
ever,  being  respectfully  made,  was  an¬ 
swered  in  a  similar  tone. 

These  tidings  reached  Paris  in  an 
evil  hour.  The  meeting  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days, 
and  it  then  behoved  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  to  announce  some  decided 
course.  It  was  on  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  news  from  Spain  acted. 
The  scales  of  peace  and  war,  which 
had  been  suspended  and  fluctuating, 
with  even  a  leaning  to  the  former  side, 
were  instantly  reversed.  Such  a  weight 
thrown  into  the  side  of  war,  caused 
the  upper  scale  at  once  to  kick  the 
beam.  It  was  determined  that  the 
royal  speech  should  make  a  positive 
and  decided  announcement  of  war — of 
a  war  founded  on  the  highest  princi- 
les  of  the  despotic  confederacy.  We 
ave  without  hesitation  condemned  as 
imprudent  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  Spanish  ministry  ;  but  they  were 
imprudent  only.  They  might  afford 
a  cause,  but  not  any  reason  or  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  criminal  resolution  of 
France.  A  measure  of  such  awful 
moment,  and  so  iniquitous,  and  preg¬ 
nant  with  evils  of  such  magnitude  to 
Spain  and  to  France,  could  never  be 
justified  by  a  few  rash  words  extorted 
by  the  most  manifest  provocation. 

It  was  on  the  28th  January,  that 
the  King,  in  opening  the  Chamber, 
announced  his  purpose  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extraordinary  terms :  — 

Divine  justice  permits,  that  after 
having  long  made  other  nations  expe¬ 
rience  the  terrible  effects  of  revolution. 
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wc  should  be  ourselves  exposed  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  similar  calamities 
in  a  neighbouring  people. 

“  I  have  attempted  everything  to  se¬ 
cure  the  safety  of  my  people,  and  to 
preserve  Spain  herself  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  misfortune.  The  blindness 
with  which  the  representations  made  at 
Madrid  have  been  repelled,  leaves  lit¬ 
tle  hope  of  preserving  peace. 

1  have  ordered  the  recall  of  my  nni- 
nister ;  a  hundred  thousand  French¬ 
men,  commanded  by  a  prince  of  my 
family,  by  him  whom  my  heart  takes 
pleasure  in  calling  my  son,  are  ready 
to  march,  invoking  the  God  of  St 
Louis,  to  preserve  a  throne  of  Spain 
to  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV.,  to  save 
this  fine  kingdom  from  ruin,  and  to 
reconcile  it  to  Europe. 

"  Let  Ferdinand  VII.  be  free  to  give 
to  his  people  the  institutions  xohich  they 
can  hold  only  from  him,  and  which,  in 
securing  their  repose,  may  dissipate 
the  just  inquietudes  of  France  ;  Irom 
that  moment  hostilities  will  cease ;  I 
come,  in  your  presence,  gentlemen, 
under  this  solemn  engagement.” 

Such  was  the  basis  on  which  Louis, 
who  had  once  displayed  somewhat  of 
a  moderate  and  liberal  character,  had 
been  so  wrought  upon  by  the  bi¬ 
gots  who  surrounded  him,  as  to  found 
this  iniquitous  war.  The  Spaniards 
were  to  have  no  institutions,  ex¬ 
cept  what  they  held  from  the  free 
gift  of  their  monarch.  In  Mr  Can¬ 
ning’s  language,  to  which  nothing  can 
be  added,  “  The  free  institutions  of 
the  Spanish  people  could  only  be  le¬ 
gitimately  held  from  the  spontaneous 
gift  of  the  sovereign,  first  restored  to 
his  absolute  power,  and  then  divesting 
himself  of  such  portion  of  that  power 
as  he  might  think  proper  to  part 
with.” 

We  have  already  brought  under  re¬ 
view  this  famous  gloss  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  It  has  appeared,  that  in 


every  possible  instance,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception,  perhaps,  of  one  in  a  hundred, 
the  issue  must  be  not  a  mere  absolute 
monarchy,  in  the  European  sense  of 
the  word,  but  simple,  unmixed,  orien¬ 
tal  despotism.  Underthecircumstances 
of  the  present  case,  every  doubt  as  to 
this  issue  vanished.  Ferdinand  had 
been  fully  tried.  He  had  reigned  for 
six  years  uncontrolled,  either  from 
without  or  within.  He  had  been  seen 
to  subvert  all  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  without  introducing  a  single 
institution  in  their  place.  Im  had  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  depth  of  exile  and  of  dun¬ 
geons,  those  who  had  been  his  chief 
champions  in  calamity,  because  they 
had  attempted  to  assign  some  limits  to 
his  power.  The  present  undertaking, 
therefore,  was  manifestly  destined  to 
trample  upon  every  right  of  humanity 
to  establish  a  despotism,  second  only 
to  the  Turkish  in  its  bloody  and  bi- 
gotted  character ;  a  government  alike 
fatal  to  the  industry,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  happiness  of  its  people. 

Painful,  nowever,  as  this  declaration 
was,  it  did  not  form  the  worst  feature 
in  the  transaction.  France  prepared 
for  Europe  a  more  humbling  specta¬ 
cle.  That  such  language  and  such 
principles  should  emanate  from  a  mo¬ 
narch,  was  less  to  be  wondered  at, 
than  deplored.  But  that  a  constitu¬ 
tional  body,  boasting  itself  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  most  enlighten¬ 
ed  nations  in  the  world, — a  nation 
which  had  done  and  sufiered  so  much 
fur  liberty ;  that  they  should  utter  a 
redoubled  echo  of  maxims  framed  in  a 
conclave  of  despots  ;  that  they  should 
disown  the  principles  on  which  they 
themselves  existed  ;  should  cheer  on 
Louis  in  a  war  destined  to  subvert  the 
very  foundations  of  national  independ¬ 
ence  ;  and  should  lay  prostrate  at  his 
feet  all  the  resources  and  well-being 
of  the  nation,  to  be  employed  in  so 
unhallowed  a  contest this  is  a  scene 
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which  seems  to  lower  the  scale  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  itself. 

Such,  however,  was  the  tone  assu¬ 
med  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
its  address  to  the  King.  Destined,” 
said  they,  **  by  Providence,  to  close 
up  the  abyss  of  revolutions,  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,  in  your  paternal  solicitude,  has 
attempted  everything  to  secure  your 
people,  and  to  save  Spain  herself  from 
the  fatal  consequences  of  the  rebellion 
of  a  few  petjured  soldiers.  A  blind 
obstinacy  has  repelled  the  counsels  of 
the  head  of  the  august  family  of  the 
Bourbons. 

Sire,  we  are  Frenchmen  !  No  sa¬ 
crifices  will  appear  costly  to  your 
people,  to  defend  the  dignity  of  your 
crown,  the  honour  and  the  safety  of 
France.  To  your  Majesty  it  belongs 
to  deliberate  ;  it  is  our  part  to  concur 
with  all  our  efforts  in  the  generous  en- 
terprize  of  stifling  anarchy  to  conquer 
only  peace ;  of  restoring  liberty  to  a 
king  of  your  blood  ;  of  securing  the 
repose  of  Spain,  to  confirm  that  of 
France,  of  delivering  from  the  yoke 
of  oppression  a  magnanimous  people, 
who  aided  in  breaking  our  chains,  and 
which  can  receive  institutions  conform¬ 
able  to  its  wishes  and  its  manners,  only 
from  its  legitimate  sovereign." 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  though  a 
body  recently  created  by  the  King, 
presented  an  address,  nearly  similar  in¬ 
deed  in  substance,  but  not  couched  in 
terms  of  such  deep  servility.  A  clause, 
besides,  in  favour  of  peace,  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  only  90  to  53  ;  whereas  the 
address,  in  tne  Deputies,  was  carried 
by  202  to  93. 

The  constitution  of  France,  by  a 
very  despotic  clause,  not  only  vests 
in  the  sovereign  the  sole  power  of 
declaring  war,  but  obliges  the  cham¬ 
bers  to  suppose  that  he  has  done  right, 
and  withholds  from  them  all  power  of 
discussing  the  question.  This  law, 
however,  is  sufficiently  counteracted 
by  that  which  vests  in  them  alone  the 


right  of  voting  those  extraordinary 
supplies,  without  which  the  war  can¬ 
not  be  carried  on ;  in  deliberating 
on  which,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  bring 
under  review  every  question  connected 
with  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  * 
war.  Before  hostilities  could  be  com¬ 
menced,  an  extra  vote  of  credit  was  ne¬ 
cessary.  Martignac,  the  minister  of 
finance,  proposed  a  credit  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  with  which  he  ho¬ 
ped,  erroneously  as  it  afterwards  pro¬ 
ved,  to  cover  the  extraordinary  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  Spanish  campaign.  It 
was  estimated,  though  not  yet  fully 
ascertained,  that  there  was  a  surplus 
in  the  receipts  over  the  expenditure  of 
1822,  amounting  to  thirty-three  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs.  To  make  up  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  hundred  millions,  it  was 
proposed  to  grant  an  amount  of  four 
millions  of  francs,  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  great  book  of  the  public  debt.  In 
deliberating  on  this  credit,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  could  not  be  prevented  reom 
bringing  under  review  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  peace  and  war.  Upon  this 
ground,  therefore,  the  grand  debate 
ensued,  and  was  carried  on  for  several 
days,  amid  various  forms  of  tumult, 
interruption,  and  interpolation, to  which 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  not 
very  rigidly  observant  of  the  laws  of 
decorum,  is  happily  a  stranger. 

Royer  CoUard  opened  the  debate 
against  the  government.  This,  he  ob¬ 
served,  was  a  war  by  which  France 
interposed  in  the  affairs  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  state,  and  of  which  the  avowed  end 
was  to  dictate  laws  to  that  state  {  for 
it  was  dictating  to  a  people  laws,  and 
the  most  tyrannical  of  laws,  to  impose 
upon  it  absolute  power  as  its  legisla¬ 
tor.  The  orator  then  alluded  to  the 
peculiar  state  of  France  as  a  restored 
monarchy,  returned  from  a  long  exile. 
It  was  the  ancient  monarchy,  and  yet 
it  was  a  monarchy  separated  from  the 
ancient,  by  events  which  were  like 
ages.  The  King  had  appeared  as  the 
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rettorer,  the  arbiter,  the  unirersal  le- 
giiUtor.  Rejecting  of  the  revolution 
only  its  errors  and  crimes,  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  all  the  rights  of  Frenchmen — 
he  admitted  the  legitimate  vows  of  the 
nation— imposed  not  a  single  sacrifice 
on  the  new  interests  of  France,  and 
was  wounded  by  none  of  her  agreeable 
recollections.  He  adopted  the  glory 
acquired  in  a  war  almost  as  long  as  the 
Revolution  ;  he  made  it  the  ornament 
of  his  throne.  This  war  was  purely  na¬ 
tional  ;  it  was  inspired  by  a  deep  and 
general  sentiment,  the  horror  of  foreign 
dominion.  It  was  not  for  the  Directory 
or  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  that 
France  had  conquered ;  in  the  cause 
of  her  independence,  and  in  no  other, 
had  she  triumphed  over  all  Europe. 
**  But  if  the  war  which  we  are  to  make 
against  the  independence  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  nation  be  just,  that  which  the  fo¬ 
reigner  made  against  us  thirty  years 
ago  was  just  also  ;  he  had  a  right  to 
ravage  our  fields,  and  to  overrun  our 
provinces,  and  we  had  not  a  right  to 
defend  ourselves ;  we  did  wrong  to 
belt  the  Austrians.  Do  not  be  as¬ 
tonished  that  the  war  in  Spain  is  so 
deeply  unpopular ;  it  is  not  only  the 
sacrifices  which  it  exacts,  that  sadden 
this  generous  nation  ;  it  could  well 
support  them  ;  it  would  meet  them 
gladly  in  a  cause  which  was  its  own  ; 
but  it  feels  instinctively  that  the  war 
is  made  against  itself,  and  that  at  every 
victory  it  will  lose  the  battles  which  it 
gains."  After  professing,  finally,  his 
strong  attachment  to  the  legitimate 
monarchy,  he  added,  *'  Of  all  the 
duties  which  I  could  fulfil  towards  it, 
none  appeared  to  me  more  sacred, 
more  pressing,  than  this.  Can  1  be  si¬ 
lent,  when  blind  counsels  hurry  it  on 
to  Its  ruin  ?  As  it  has  been  the  thought, 
the  wish,  the  hope,  1  might  almost 
say,  the  action,  of  all  my  li^,  it  is  now 
the  first  of  my  interests." 

General  Fuy  espoused  the  same  side 
with  his  accustomed  ardour.  He  pro¬ 


tested  against  the  aspersions  thrown 
upon  those  who  embraced  his  view  of 
the  question.  In  the  British  Par¬ 
liament,  the  greatest  geniuses  had  aU 
ways  opposed  war.  Lord  Chatham, 
whose  administration  threw  so  great  a 
lustre  on  the  empire,  declared  in  full 
Parliament,  that  he  rejoiced  at  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  Americans.  How  could 
it  be  wondered,  that  the  nation  should 
dread  an  event  which  would  close  its 
ports— its  work-shops— its  manufac¬ 
tories — would  make  its  industry  perish 
— its  commerce  disappear — its  wealth 
pass  into  other  hands  ?  Was  this  a  time 
to  meet  new  loans  and  new  taxes,  when 
it  was  already  overwhelmed  with  so 
enormous  a  weight  ?  How  cruel  to  re¬ 
call  those  old  soldiers,  who  had  paid 
their  debt  to  their  country,  and  had 
just  touched  their  paternal  hearths. 
The  orator  insisted  that  government 
itself  did  not  wish  for  war  {  if  it  had 
done  so,  would  it  have  withdrawn  the 
portfolio  of  Montmorency,  the  Duke 
of  Verona!  (Violent  conflict  of  ap¬ 
plauses  and  hisses  from  opposite  sides 
— Mechin — “  The  word  is  happy — 
it  will  adhere.”)  Even  now  govern¬ 
ment  only  half  wished  for  war.  M. 
de  Villele  was  of  the  same  opinion 
with  himself  and  his  honourable 
friends ;  but  he  had  a  portfolio  to  keep 
or  to  lose.  An  occult  power  ruled, 
pressed  upon  ministers.  This  power 
haddictatedtothi-m.duringsix  months, 
a  crooked  policy ;  an  attitude  conci¬ 
liatory  OQ  one  side,  hostile  on  the 
other ;  “  it  is  this  occult  power,  which, 
during  these  last  days,  has  inspired  a 
deceitful  declaration.  It  matters  little 
to  me,  if  this  power  has  mendicated, 
as  is  said,  from  the  foreign  sovereigns 
met  at  Verona,  permission  to  attack, 
beginning  with  Spain,  the  constitution¬ 
al  governments,  the  fruits  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  human  reason  ;  or  rather,  if  it 
is  not  foreigners  that  press  us— that 
wish  us  to  be  for  them  what  the  army 
of  the  Faith  is  to  be  for  us — with  this 
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difference,  that  we  pay  Quesada  and 
the  Trappist,  and  that  we  will  for  cer¬ 
tain  never  receive  any  money  from  the 
foreigner.** 

General  Foy  then  proceeded  to  draw 
a  picture  of  the  obstacles  to  success  in 
the  Spanish  war,  and  to  make  predic¬ 
tions,  which  events,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  did  not  fulfiU  He  represented 
the  ;  difficulties  of  the  country,  the 
strength  of  the  national  spirit,  the  nu¬ 
merous  guerillas  which  would  harass 
even  a  successful  invader,  the  position 
of  Portugal  behind,  with  a  population 
of  three  millions,  and  a  veteran  army ; 
lastly,  the  difBculty  of  finding  the  nu¬ 
merous  recruits  which  would  be  neces- 
Mry.  He  concluded :  **  As  an  old 
soldier,  I  cannot  but  put  up  wishes  for 
the  glory  and  success  of  our  arms,  even 
in  a  war  disavowed  by  the  national 
feelings.  As  a  citizen,  I  shall  weep 
over  a  war  of  faction,  a  war  which 
compels  to  be  false  to  their  destiny, 
both  my  ancient  military  comrades, 
and  that  young  and  noble  generation, 
which,  bred  in  the  love  of  liberty,  was 
worthy  to  combat  the  real  enemies  of 
France.*’ 

Ministers  from  another  quarter  were 
attacked  on  grounds  of  which  we  on 
this  side  of  the  channel  can  scarcely 
conceive  the  possibility.  It  was  alleged 
that  they  were  too  favourable  to  liber¬ 
ty — too  little  determined  to  put  down 
everything  which  bore  the  appearance 
of  revolution.  *<  Shall  I,'*  said  M.  La 
Bourdonnaye,  **  grant  subsidies  to  mini¬ 
sters  who  wish  them  only  as  new  meant, 
to  pursue  their  fatal  system — to  modi¬ 
fy  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes — to 
make  faction  triumph,  by  imposing  on 
a  captive  king  and  a  subdued  nation, 
a  charter  which  they  equally  repel, — 
a  charter,  thejidious  guarantee  of  in¬ 
terests  sprung  from  revolt — of  places, 
of  honours,  of  fortune,  created  by  re¬ 
volution,  and  which  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  without  making  its  spirit  tri¬ 
umph,  without  perpetuating  its  moral 


interests,  without  sanctioning  by  a 
dan^rous  success  those  fatal  doctrines 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and 
of  insurrection,  the.  fruitful  germs  of 
new  revolutions  I”  The  question,  how¬ 
ever,  was  complicated.  To  refuse  sub¬ 
sidies,  was  to  vote  against  war ;  and 
to  delay  war,  was  to  make  revolution 
triumph.  In  such  a  peril,  a  faithful 
deputy  could  not  refuse  to  govern¬ 
ment  the  means  sought  to  save  endan¬ 
gered  civilization. 

Viliele,president  of  the  council,  rose 
on  the  side  of  government.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  the  opposition  had  en¬ 
tirely  turned  aside  from  the  real  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue.  M.  Royer  Collard  had 
involved  himself  in  mere  philosophical 
discussions  and  abstract  theories,  quite 
foreign  to  the  real  question.  This  was, 
whether  the  actual  state  of  Spain  was 
compatible  with  the  honour  of  the 
crown  of  France,  with  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  country.  The  govern¬ 
ment  said,  that  it  was  uot ;  and  the 
opposition  had  been  able  to  say  no¬ 
thing  in  support  of  their  denial  of  this 
assertion.  He  allowed  to  General  Foy, 
that  ministers  had  wished  peace ;  they 
had  made  every  effort,  had  thought 
nothing  too  costly,  to  spare  to  their 
country  and  to  Spain,  the  miseries  in¬ 
separable  from  war.  As  to  yielding, 
however,  to  an  occult  influence  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  his  place,  he  did 
not  fear  that  such  a  charge  could  be 
believed.  We  lived  in  a  time,  and  in 
circumstances  such  as  to  render  great 
places  little  desirable.  The  strongest 
proof  he  could  give  of  his  conviction 
that  war  was  necessary,  was  the  re* 
maining  in  his  place,  and  taking  upon 
himself  its  moral  responsibility.  If,  in 
such  painful  circumstances,  a  base  feel¬ 
ing  of  personality  could  find  its  way 
into  his  heart,  his  secret  wish,  his  true 
ambition,  would  have  been  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  private  life.  Peace  appeared 
to  him  an  hundred  times  preferable 
even  to  the  most  fortunate  war  ;  but 
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he  preferred  war  to  shame,  war  to  a 
peace  which  was  not  a  real  peace ;  the 
war  which  saved,  to  the  peace  which 
endangered  the  greatest  interests  of 
his  country.  Was  not  this  the  charac* 
ter  of  peace  with  Spain,  transformed 
by  its  revolution  into  a  vast  focus  of 
sedition  and  anarchy  ? 

The  minister  absolutely  denied  the 
charge  of  La  Bourdonnaye,  that  he 
wished  to  impose  the  French  charter 
on  Spaiu.  “  No,  gentlemen,  France 
never  conceived  such  a  foolish  thought ; 
France,  jealous  of  her  own  independ¬ 
ence,  respects  that  of  other  nations ; 
the  institutions  which  we  hold  from 
the  bounty  of  our  King,  form  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  the  glory  ot  France  ;  time 
and  experience  give  them  each  day  a 
new  consecration  ;  but  who  could  be 
certain  that,  transplanted  into  another 
soil,  among  a  people  so  different,  it 
would  produce  fruits  as  happy 
Attention,  however, was  most  strong¬ 
ly  attracted  by  the  speech  of  Chateau¬ 
briand,  the  successor  of  Montmoren¬ 
cy,  and  the  most  brilliant  member  of 
the  French  ministry.  In  him,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  too  blindly  vitupe¬ 
rative  assaults  of  a  great  British  ora¬ 
tor,  we  hesitate  not  to  recognize  the 
most  eloquent  man  of  letters  whom 
France  at  present  can  boast,  and  one 
whose  writings  are  imbued,  on  the 
whole,  with  an  amiable  spirit — but 
now  won  by  royal  and  imperial  smiles, 
and  fascinated  by  the  sweets  of  office, 
he  consented  to  become  the  instrument 
in  rearing  the  ensanguined  banner  of 
despotism,  and  to  be  put  forth  in  front 
to  proclaim  war  against  the  liberties  of 
mankind. 

The  noble  peer  began  with  an  os¬ 
tentatious  and  almost  extreme  display 
of  liberal  views,  as  the  best  mode  of 

{laving  the  way  for  an  inference  direct- 
y  contrary.  “  1  adopt,”  said  he,  "  the 
principle  which  emanates  from  civil 
right;  I  place  myself  among  the  ranks 
of  modern  politicians,  and  I  say  with 


them  ~~that  no  government  has  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  government. 

It  is  evident,  if  this  principle  were 
not  admitted,  and  especially  by  those 
people  who  enjoy  a  free  constitution, 
no  nation  could  be  sure  of  its  internal 
tranquillity — since  otherwise  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  have  a  corrupt  minis- 
ter,  or  an  ambitious  king,  to  attack 
every  state  which  should  endeavour  to 
improve  its  condition.  To  the  mani¬ 
fold  causes  of  war  which  already  exist, 
this  would  add  another  principle  of 
hostility— a  principle  of  which  each 
man  in  power  would  be  the  judge,*  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  would  have  the  r^t  to 
say  to  his  neighbours,  *  Your  insti¬ 
tutions  are  disagreeable  to  me  ;  change 
them,  or  I  will  declare  war  agakiat 
you.’  ” 

Having  laid  down  a  rule  by  which 
his  own  conduct  was  so  strongly  con¬ 
demned,  the  speaker  asked  how  he  was 
to  extricate  himself  ?  Was  it  now  to  be 
said.  Perish  social  order  rather  than 
one  of  our  principles  ?  An  exception 
must  therefore  be  established,  which 
was  this ; — “  No  government  has  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  regu~ 
lations  of  another  government,  except 
in  cases  where  its  own  immediate  safe¬ 
ty  or  its  essential  interests  are  compro- 
imsed.” 

Then  seeking  an  authority  for  this 
exception,  he  asked.  Was  it  not  Great 
Britain  to  which  his  adversaries  every 
moment  appealed }  **  It  was  Great 
Britain  alone  which  at  Verona  defend¬ 
ed  principles— it  is  she  alone  who 
now  opposes  the  right  of  intervention 
—she  alone  is  prepared  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  cause  of  a  free  people— 
she  alone  reproves  an  impious  war 
whiah  attacks  the  rights  of  nations — 
a  war  which  a  little  bigotted  and  ser¬ 
vile  faction  wishes  to  undertake,  in  or¬ 
der  to  succeed  at  length  in  burning  the 
French  Charter,  after  having  torn  to 
pieces  the  constitution  of  Spain.— Is 
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not  this  correct,  gentlemen  M.  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  then  quoted  the  famous  de¬ 
claration  of  1798,  emitted  at  a  time 
when  France  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  most  dreadful  anarchy  and  mas¬ 
sacre,  and  when  the  whole  of  her  royal 
family  had  been  led  to  the  scaffold. 
The  declaration  drew  a  gloomy  pic* 
ture  of  the  state  of  France,  declared  it 
incompatible  with  the  security  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  called  up¬ 
on  the  nation  to  establish  some  stable 
and  legitimate  form  of  government. 
TThere  was  nothing,  however,  of 
Louis’s  doctrine,  that  legitimate  in¬ 
stitutions  could  flow  only  from  the 
spontaneous  will  of  the  King.  The 
doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  is  qualified 
as  follows His  Mriesty  by  no  means 
disputes  the  right  of  France  to  reform 
I  its  laws.  It  never  could  have  been  his 
with  to  employ  the  influence  of  exter¬ 
nal  force  with  respect  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  forms  of  government  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  in  an  independent  country. 
Neither  has  he  now  that  wish,  except 
in  so  far  as  such  interference  is  be- 
'  come  essential  to  the  security  and  re¬ 
pose  of  other  powers.3 

The  speaker,  admitting  that  Spain 
had  produced  nothing  like  what  F ranee 
had  done  at  the  time  of  this  declara¬ 
tion,  contended  that  she  was  so  far 
gone  in  the  same  career.  He  then 
quoted  the  certainly  too  lax  circular  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  justification 
by  Mr  Peel  of  Austria’s  conduct  with 
regard  to  Naples. 

Inendeavouring  to  shewhow  French 
interests  had  been  compromised  by  the 
present  state  of  Spain,  M.  Chateau¬ 
briand  swept  together  a  number  of  lit¬ 
tle  items.  French  vessels  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  seas,  had  been  harassed  by  pi¬ 
rates  **  sprung  from  the  anarchy  of 
Spain.”  He  did  not  disdain  to  place 
next  the  fall  in  the  value  of  mules  bred 
in  some  of  the  southern  departments. 
Then  there  had  been  a  diminution  in 
the  value  of  French  cloths.  TheFrench 


territory  had  been  three  times  viola¬ 
ted  by  Spanish  parties  passing  across 
it,  in  pursuit  of  flying  royalist  detach¬ 
ments.  The  necessity  of  keeping  up 
an  army  of  observation  pressed  on  the 
finances,  unsettled  the  public  mind, 
and  exposed  the  soldiers,  too  long  un¬ 
occupied,  to  the  machinations  of  the 
agents  of  discord.  He  then  quoted 
two  passages  in  dispatches  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  admitting  the 
necessity  of  this  corps  to  guard,  among 
other  dangers,  against  the  moral  con¬ 
tagion  of  politico  intrigues.  Catching 
at  this  expression,  he  said,  **  The  mo¬ 
ral  contagion,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  I 
who  use  this  expression  ;  I  avail  my¬ 
self  of  the  assertion.  I  agree  that  this 
moral  contagion  is  the  most  terrible  of 
all — that  it  is  this,  above  all,  that  com¬ 
promises  our  essential  interests.  Who  is 
Ignorant  that  the  revolutionist  s  of  Spain 
are  in  correspondence  with  ours?  Have 
they  not  by  public  solicitations  endea¬ 
voured  to  excite  our  soldiery  to  re¬ 
volt  ?  Have  they  not  threatened  to 
send  down  the  tri-coloured  flag  from 
the  heights  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  bring 
back  the  son  of  Buonaparte  ?  Do  we 
not  know  the  designs,  the  plots,  and 
the  very  names  of  the  guilty  men,  es¬ 
caped  from  justice,  who  venture  to  ap¬ 
proach  under  that  uniform  of  the  va¬ 
liant,  which  must  sit  awkward  on  trai¬ 
tors  ?” 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  now  came  to 
treat  of  the  charges  advanced  against 
the  negotiators,  and  the  sovereigns  met 
at  Verona.  “  This  alliance  was  invent¬ 
ed  for  the  servitude  of  the  world  ;  the 
tyrants  met  to  conspire  against  the 
people ;  France  at  Verona,  begged  the 
assistance  of  Europe  to  destroy  liber¬ 
ty  ;  at  Verona  our  plenipotentiaries 
tarnished  the  honour,  and  sold  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  their  country  ;  at  Ve¬ 
rona  the  military  occupation  of  Spain, 
nay,  of  France  herself,  was  resolved 
upon ;  the  Cossacks  are  hastening  from 
their  distant  haunts  to  execute  the  high 
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will  of  the  kings,  who  force  France  to 
engage  in  an  odious  warbre,  as  the 
ancients  often  forced  their  slaves  to 
march  to  the  combat !”  The  speaker 
here  indignantly  defended  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  and  the 
other  negotiators  employed  ;  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  *<  Duke  of  Verona,”  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  nick-name  to  the  former,  he 
considered  a  new  title  of  nobility,  in 
addition  to  all  those  before  possessed 
by  the  Montmorencies.  Joining  in  the 
applauses  of  England,  he  was  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  journals  in  which  they 
were  found.  ”  In  the  cause  of  liberty 
they  forget  the  abuses  which  they 
heaped  upon  this  same  England  not  a 
twelvemont  h  ago,  the  caricatures  which 
covered  the  Boulevards,  the  pamphlets 
with  which  they  inundated  Paris,  and 
the  patriotism  which  they  thought  to 
display  by  insulting  in  the  grossest 
manner  a  few  poor  players  from  Lon¬ 
don.  In  their  love  for  revolutions  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  all  their  hatred 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  fortunate  at 
Waterloo.”  The  speaker  now  proceed¬ 
ed  in  the  following  terms,  to  justify 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
monarchs  who  composed  the  congress. 

“  Gentlemen,  1  must  confess  the  truth. 
I  arrived  at  the  Congress  with  preju¬ 
dices  by  no  means  favourable  to  that 
assembly.  I  remembered  the  mistakes 
of  Europe.  Friend  as  1  sincerely  am 
to  public  liberty  and  to  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  nations,  I  had  been  in  some 
degree  shaken  by  the  calumnies  which 
we  still  hear  daily  repeated.  What 
was  I  compelled  to  see  at  Verona  ?— 
Princes  full  of  moderation  and  justice, 
kings  who  are  men  of  integrity,  and 
whom  their  subjects  womd  gladly 
choose  fur  friends,  if  they  had  them  not 
for  sovereigns.  I  wrote  down,  gentle¬ 
men,  the  very  words  which  1  heard 
from  the  lips  of  a  prince,  whose  mag- 
nanimity  my  honourable  antagonists, 
at  another  epoch,  were  accustomed  to 


praise,  and  whose  favour  they  at  that 
time  sought. 

*“  I  am  very  glad,’  said  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  me  one  day,  *  that  you 
are  come  to  Verona,  in  order  that  you 
may  bear  testimony  to  the  truth.  Can 
you  have  believed  that,  as  our  enemies 
say,  the  alliance  is  only  a  pretext  which 
serves  to  cover  ambitious  views  ?  Per¬ 
haps  this  might  have  been  true  in  the 
old  state  of  things,  but  in  the  present 
day,  when  the  civilized  world  is  in 
jeopardy,  we  cannot  stoop  to  consider 
private  interests.  Henceforward  there 
can  HO  longer  be  an  English  or  a  French 
policy — a  Russian,  Prussian,  or  Aus¬ 
trian  policy  ;  there  is  only  one  gene¬ 
ral  political  system,  which,  for  the  good 
of  all,  must  be  admitted  in  common  by 
kings  and  people.  It  is  my  part  to 
shew  myself  the  first  convinced  of  those 
principles  on  which  I  have  founded  the 
alliance.  An  opportunity  to  do  so  has 
presented  itself— the  Grecian  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Certainly  nothing  could  appear 
to  be  more  entirely  for  my  own  inte¬ 
rests,  or  for  that  of  my  people,  nor 
more  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  my 
country,  than  a  religious  war  against 
Turkey ;  but  I  thought  I  saw  in  the 
troubles  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  re¬ 
volutionary  mask. — From  that  mo¬ 
ment  1  abstained.  What  efforts  have 
not  been  made  to  break  the  alliance  ? 
Attempts  have  been  alternately  made 
to  inspire  me  with  prepossessions,  and 
to  wound  my  self-love.  Nay,  I  have 
been  openly  abused.  But  they  knew 
me  ill,  who  thought  that  my  principles 
rested  on  vanity,  or  could  yield  to  re¬ 
sentment.  No,  1  will  never  separate 
from  the  monarchs  with  whom  1  am 
united.  It  may  well  be  permitted 
that  kings  should  have  public  allian¬ 
ces  to  defend  themselves  against  se¬ 
cret  societies.  What  is  there  to  tempt 
me  ?  What  need  have  1  to  extend  my 
empire  ?  Providence  has  not  placed 
800,000  soldiers  under  my  orders  to 
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satisfy  my  ambition,  but  to  protect 
religion,  morality,  and  justice,  and  to 
support  those  principles  of  order  on 
which  reposes  human  society.’ 

“  Such  words, gentlemen,in  the  mouth 
of  such  a  sovereign,  well  deserved  to  be 
recorded,  and  I  am  happy  to  transmit 
them  to  you,  well  assured,  that  they 
will  excite  in  your  minds  the  same  sen¬ 
timents  of  admiration  which  they  have 
done  in  mine.  Was  it  possible  that  a 
prince  who  held  such  language,  could 
the  next  mo-ment  contradict  it  by  pro¬ 
posing  to  France  anything  which  would 
compromise  her  independence  and  her 
honour?  Moderation  is  the  prevailing 
trait  in  the  character  of  Alexander. 
Can  you  then  believe  that  he  wishes 
for  war  at  all  hazards,  in  behalf  of  1 
know  not  what  divine  ri^hp,  and  in 
hatred  to  the  liberty  of  nations  ?  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  this  is  a  complete  error.  At 
Verona  all  the  discussions  set  out  up¬ 
on  the  principle  of  peace.  At  Verona 
the  allied  powers  never  spoke  of  the 
war  which  they  might  wage  against 
Spain  ;  but  they  believed  that  France, 
situated  differently  from  themselves, 
might  be  forced  to  undertake  such  a 
war.  Did  that  persuasion  produce  any 
treaties  burthensome  or  dishonourable 
to  France  ?  No.  Was  it  even  propo¬ 
sed  that  France  should  give  any  foreign 
troops  a  passage  through  her  terri¬ 
tory  i  Never.  What  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  then  I  The  result  is,  that  France 
is  one  of  the  five  great  powers  which 
compose  the  alliance ;  that  she  will 
remain  inviolably  attached  to  it ;  and 
that  in  consequence  of  that  alliance, 
which  is  already  of  eight  years  stand¬ 
ing,  she  will  find,  iu  cases  foreseen  and 
determined,  a  support  which,  far  from 
affecting  her  dignity,  will  only  prove 
the  high  rank  that  she  occupies  in 
Europe.” 

The  noble  peer  now  undertook  to 
defend  the  derivation,  by  Louis,  of  all 
Spanish  institutions  from  the  sole  gift 
of  Ferdinand.  It  was  necessary,  he 


said,  to  allude  to  institutions,  in  or¬ 
der  to  shew  that  France  did  not  wish 
an  arbitrary  government  established  in 
Spain  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  allude 
to  them  on  any  other  basis,  without 
sanctioning  the  principle  of  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  people.  France  did  not 
wish  to  impose  institutions  on  Spain, 
or  even  to  meddle  with  her  political 
establishments ;  she  ardently  wished 
the  welfare  of  Spain.  '  In  regard  to 
the  interests  of  France,  they  were  in¬ 
separably  involved  in  her  deliverance 
from  the  present  state  of  things,  and, 
said  he,  Let  us  not  forget,  that  if  the 
war  with  Spain  has,  in  common  with 
all  other  wars,  its  inconveniences  and 
its  dangers,  it  will  produce  an  immense 
advantage  to  us.  It  will  have  crea¬ 
ted  an  army  for  us  ;  it  will  have  re-in- 
stated  us  in  our  old  military  rank  among 
nations;  it  will  have  decided  our  eman¬ 
cipation  and  re-established  our  inde¬ 
pendence.  There  is  perhaps  yet  some¬ 
thing  wanting  for  the  complete  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  French;  it  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  under  the  tent.  Companions  in 
arms  are  soon  friends,  and  all  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  past  are  lost  in  the  thoughts 
of  mutual  glory.' 

The  speech  of  Chateaubriand  was 
answered  at  length  by  Manuel.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  causes  assigned  for  war,  it 
did  not  appear,  in  the  first  place,  that 
any  proof  had  been  given  of  the  facts ; 
they  rested  on  the  sole  assertion  of 
ministers.  It  did  not  appear  what  re¬ 
presentations  had  been  made  to  the 
Spanish  government  on  the  subject,  or 
what  answer  had  been  given.  The 
alleged  violations  of  French  territory 
had  been  mere  trifles.  'Fhat  territory 
bad  been  always  respected,  even  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances,  which 
would  almost  have  excused  its  viola¬ 
tion, — when  Spanish  rebels  flying  into 
it,  found  shelter  behind  the  French 
troops.  If  our  merchandize  found  less 
ready  access  into  Spain,  it  was  owing 
to  the  cordon  sanitaire,  and  the  hosti- 
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lity  which  it  had  generated.  This 
state  of  things  had  already  borne  its 
fruits  for  the  southern  departments ; 
and  it  was  not  by  aggravating  the 
evil,  that  a  remedy  could  be  round. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  adopted,  on 
the  sulnect  of  intervention,  a  general 
principle,  accordant  with  reason  and 
justice ;  but  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  latitude  of  the  exceptions.  If 
you  once  admit  the  right  of  war,  not 
to  defend  yourself  against  evils  that 
come  to  seek  you,  but  to  dry  up  the 
supposed  source  of  them  in  the  interior 
of  a  neighbouring  country,  thence¬ 
forth  the  principle  is  destroyed.  You 
will  find,  whenever  you  wish  it,  just 
motives  of  interference  in  the  afi'airs  of 
another.  The  principle  is  then  de¬ 
stroyed,  when  you  yourself,  according 
to  your  private  interest,  become  the 
arbitrary  judge  of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  declaration  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  1793,  the  noble  secretary  had 
entirely  omitted  the  essential  circum¬ 
stance,  that  France  had  then  declared 
war  against  England,  not  England 
against  France.  The  armies  of  France 
had  already  passed  the  frontier,  and 
could  be  justly  reproached  with  car¬ 
rying  into  a  foreign  soil  those  princi¬ 
ples  which  had  burst  forth  in  her  own 
bosom.  In  alluding  to  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry’s  defence  of  Austrian  in¬ 
tervention  in  Naples,  the  speaker  en¬ 
deavoured  to  do  it  away  by  a  very  in¬ 
decorous  allusion  to  the  fate  of  that 
nobleman.  The  same  principle  no  long¬ 
er  presided  over  the  destinies  of  Eng¬ 
land.  She  presented  now  the  admira¬ 
ble  example  of  a  nation,  entirely  uni¬ 
ted  with  its  government,  in  defending 
at  once  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
the  sacred  interests  of  humanity  and 
peace.  England,  in  fact,  had  treated 
with  the  Republic,  with  Buonaparte, 
with  Napoleon,  with  all  the  French 
governments,  whatever  was  their  form. 

The  next  question  was,  whether  a 
foreign  influence,  acting  upon  the  go¬ 


vernment,  might  not  be  regarded  as  a 
secret  cause  of  the  impending  war? 
From  the  minister  of  roreigpi  affairs, 
they  had  learned,  that  the  powers  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  had  in  no  degree 
influenced  the  determination  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  this  declaration  formal¬ 
ly  gave  the  lie  to  what  had  been  heard 
from  another  minister  in  secret  com¬ 
mittee.  The  president  of  the  council 
(Villele)  had  there  given,  as  a  motive 
determining  to  war,  that  «  if  you  do 
not  consent  to  carry  war  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  you  must  have  to  defend 
yourself  on  the  northern  frontier.” 
How  could  these  words  be  explained, 
unless  by  the  war  being  commanded 
by  foreign  powers?  Yet  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  had  aflirmed,  that 
France  was  perfectly  free,  and  left  to 
herself.  The  contradiction  was  the 
more  formal,  that  it  was  by  a  witness 
of  the  Congress,  who  spoke  of  what 
he  saw,  and  even  repeated  the  confi¬ 
dential  conversations  of  a  powerful 
sovereign  of  the  north. 

It  was  said,  that  there  was  a  moral 
danger  from  the  constitution  establish¬ 
ed  in  Spain.  Yet  this  constitution  had 
been  acknowledged  both  by  France 
and  Russia.  Was  there  no  danger  in 
the  attempt  to  suppress  it  ?  The  spirit 
of  revolution  was  doubtless  danger¬ 
ous  ;  but  the  spirit  of  counter-revolu* 
tion  was  not  less  so.  Ministers  had  at 
first  made  it  be  believed,  that  they 
meant  to  give  Spain  a  charter,  or  some 
modification  of  its  present  constitution. 
Now  this  illusion  was  renounced  ;  an 
interior  faction  had  demanded  by  what 
right  they  wished  to  prevent  Spain 
from  becoming  what  it  formerly  was. 
The  docile  ministry  declared  that  they 
wished  to  impose  no  constitution  on 
^ain.  What  was  the  consequence? 
They  were  then  to  re-establish  abso¬ 
lute  power  as  it  existed  in  1820,  to 
deliver  Spain  to  the  Inquisition,  to  the 
Jesuits,  to  see  the  friends  of  liberty, 
who  had  purchased  it  at  the  price  of 
11 
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thrir  blood,  condemned  without  trial 
to  exile  and  punishment.  They  might 
succeed  ;  but  the  genius  of  liberty  was 
imperishable.  Like  Anteus,  this  giant 
recoTcred  his  strength  the  moment  he 
touched  the  ground.  A  thousand 
times  conquered,  he  finds  always  the 
means  of  conquering  hisencmies.  Have 
we  not  seen  some  peasants  of  Helvetia 
brave  all  the  forces  of  Austria,  and 
some  fishers  of  Holland,  those  of  Phi¬ 
lip  II.  ?  Have  we  not  seen  Spain  her¬ 
self  brave  the  forces  of  Napoleon  ? 
Have  not  the  French  braved,  during 
thirty  years,  the  forces  of  all  Europe, 
conspired  against  their  liberty  and 
glory  ? 

“  What  would  be  the  consequence  to 
Spain  of  such  a  change  f  What  room 
for  vengeance !  In  1814,  Ferdinand 
VII.  re-appeared  in  Spain  ;  the  Cortes, 
who  had  formed  their  constitution,  had 
replaced  him  on  the  throne.  He  had 
no  injury  to  avenge.  Yet  he  was  ter¬ 
rible  I  his  government  was  atrocious." 
(A  violent  outcry  raised  by  the  right 
side  ;  but  the  president  observed,  that 
the  attack  being  directed,  not  against 
Ferdinand  himself,  but  against  his  go¬ 
vernment,  there  was  no  room  for  call¬ 
ing  the  speaker  to  order.^  Manuel,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  this  explanation,  observed, 
that,  doubtless,  the  same  men  would 
now  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  would  follow  the  same 
course.  He  then  proceeded  ; 

"  Another  consideration  presents  it¬ 
self.  You  wish  to  save  the  lives  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  his  family.  Do 
not  renew, then,  the  same  circumstances, 
which,  in  other  times,  have  dragged  to 
the  scaffold  the  victims  who  at  this 
moment  inspire  you  with  an  interest  so 
lively.”  (Violent  clamour  on  the  right.) 
The  orator  declared  he  meant  to  nave 
added,  “  and  so  legitimate."  He  then 
proceeded,  amid  several  interruptions, 
to  draw  lessons  from  the  story  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  at  last  used  these  words : 

Need  1  say,  that  the  moment  when 
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the  dangers  of  the  royal  family  in 
France  became  most  serious,  was  when 
France,  revolutionary  France,  felt  that 
she  had  need  to  defend  herself  by  new 
strength,  and  by  an  energy  wholly 
new.” 

Here  a  tremendous  clamour  was 
raised  on  the  right,  and  a  motion  was 
madefor  the  expulsion  of  Manuel.  The 
result,  which  for  a  time  suspended 
the  interest  of  the  original  question, 
belongs  properly  to  the  internal  state 
of  France,  and  is  reserved  for  the  chap¬ 
ter  which  will  treat  of  that  subject. 

After  the  series  of  tumultuary  pro¬ 
ceedings  above  alluded  to,  the  debate 
on  the  vote  of  credit  was  resumed  on 
the  5th  of  March.  The  entire  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  left  side  left  no  longer -any 
materials  of  conflict.  The  orators  be¬ 
longing  to  it  declined  speaking  ;  thus 
their  opponents  had  nothing  to  reply 
to.  The  discussion  was,  therefore, 
closed  by  a  resume  from  M.  de  Mar- 
tignac  ;  and  the  proposed  law,  in  the 
absence  of  the  hostile  party,  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
289  to  19. 

On  the  following  day,  the  discussion 
was  called  for  another  law,  by  which 
the  veterans,  or  those  whose  period  of 
service  had  expired  on  the  SIst  of  De¬ 
cember  last,  were  rendered  disposable 
within  the  kingdom,  for  the  purposes 
of  internal  demnce.  The  debate  was 
short  and  easy  ;  and  the  law  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  majority  of  231  against 
15. 

The  government  of  France  having 
obtained  from  the  Chambers  this  un¬ 
reserved  and  effective  support,  made  no 
farther  delay  in  setting  their  forces  in 
motion.  All  the  disposable  troops  in 
every  part  of  France,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Royal  Guard,  were 
directed  towards  the  Pyrenees.  Artil¬ 
lery,  stores,  and  provisions,  were  for¬ 
warded  in  ample  proportion.  The  army 
destined  to  invade  Spain  was  formed 
into  a  regular  organization,  divided 
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into  corps,  which,  as  yet,  were  little 
better  than  skeletons,  and  commanders 
appointed  to  each.  It  was  remarked, 
that  among  these  commanders,  there 
was  not  one  whose  name  had  appeared 
with  glory  in  the  peninsular  war.  They 
comprised  neither  Soult  nor  Suchet, 
who  had  shone  there  with  a  lustre  that 
eclipsed  every  other.  The  generals  at 
present  appointed,  were  either  men 
now  first  brought  into  a  prominent 
situation,  or  who  had  earned  their 
glory  and  promotion  on  another  field. 
The  Duke  d’Angouleme,  as  command- 
er-in-chief,  had  General  Guilleminot 
as  chief  of  the  staff,  attached  to  the 
main  army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees. 
This  army,  whose  head-quarters  were 
at  Bayonne,  was  formed  into  four  di¬ 
visions,  commanded  by  Molitor,  Da- 
mas,  Bourke,  and  Obert.  It  was  des¬ 
tined  to  enter  Spain  by  Irun  and  Pas¬ 
sages.  A  smaller  corps,  under  the 
Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  had  its  head- 

Suarters  at  Pau,  and  was  to  proceed  by 
t  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  upon  Pampe- 
luna,  and  thence  upon  Arragon.  The 
third  corps,  stationed  at  Perpignan, 
had  assigned  to  it  the  conquest  of  Ca¬ 
talonia.  It  was  commanded  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Lauriston,  having  under  him  Cu- 
rial,  Donnadieu,  and  Pamphile  La¬ 
croix.  Lauriston  was  afterwards  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Moncey,  Duke  of  Corne- 
gliano.  There  was  a  reserve  of  the 
guard,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Reggio,  (Oudinot,)  and  under  him  by 
Generals  Bourmont  and  Bourdesoult. 

We  left  Mina,  who,  by  a  series  of 
victories,  had  utterly  routed  and  dis¬ 
persed  the  army  of  the  Faith,  and 
compelled  it  to  seek  refuge  within  the 
French  frontier.  He  then  laid  siege 
to  their  grand  Pyrenean  citadel,  the 
Seo  d'Urgel.  This  important  hold,  on 
which  the  insurgent  force  had  rested 
its  operations,  was  situated  in  so  inac¬ 
cessible  a  position,  as  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  Spaniards  to  bring  up  can¬ 
non  against  it }  while  the  surrounding 


territory  was  so  broken  and  irregular, 
as  tendered  it  very  difficult  to  shut  up 
every  avenue  for  the  introduction  of 
supplies.  Mina,  however,  at  length 
succeeded  in  efiiecting  this  last  object ; 
and  the  garrison  was  soon  reduced  to 
extremity.  About  the  end  of  January, 
Romagosa,  after  a  brave  defence,  sal¬ 
lied  forth  in  the  night,  and  after  having 
suffered  considerable  loss,  cut  his  way 
through  into  France. 

The  disasters,  meantime,  of  the 
Royalist  cause,  produced  their  usual 
fruit  of  dissension  among  its  leaders. 
The  Regency  of  Urgel,  according  to 
the  usual  custom  of  mankind,  were 
made  responsible  for  their  ill  fortune. 
The  signal  failure  of  the  operations 
carried  on  under  their  immediate  di¬ 
rection,  was  considered  as  indicating 
unquestionable  misconduct  on  their 
part.  Probably  the  charge  was  unjust ; 
for  D’Eroles,  and  the  chiefs  under 
him,  had  displayed  an  energy  and  de¬ 
termination  worthy  of  a  better  cause ; 
and  signal  as  their  overthrow  had  been, 
it  seems  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by 
the  ablest  of  the  Spanish  generals  ha¬ 
ving  concentrated  his  whole  force  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  it.  Their  au¬ 
thority,  however,  with  their  followers 
was  shaken  ;  and  on  the  fall  of  their 
reputation,  the  committee  of  Bay¬ 
onne,  which  had  hitherto  held  only 
a  secondary  place,  now  sought  to 
erect  themselves  into  the  supreme  Re¬ 
gency.  On  the  26th  of  January, 
they  issued  a  proclamation,  denoun¬ 
cing  the  Marquis  of  Mata  Florida, 
and  his  “  ideal  regency,’’  as  the  source 
of  all  the  evils  which  had  befallen  the 
cause  ;  they  pointed  it  out  as  a  go¬ 
vernment  which  had  never  existed  de 
jurct  and  which  did  not  now  exist  de 
facto.  Then,  forgetting  that,  however 
slender  was  the  right  by  which  that 
Regency  governed,  theirs  could  not 
stand  on  a  much  better  footing,  they 
proclaimed  themselves  as  the  persons 
called  upon  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
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all  ^ood  Spaniards,  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  delivery 
and  full  restoration  of  Ferdinand.  En¬ 
tering,  then,  without  delay  on  these 
high  functions,  they  named  new  com¬ 
manders  in  all  the  different  provinces 
which  were  the  theatre  of  war.  At 
the  head  of  this  select  junta  was 
Eguia,  an  old  Spanish  officer  indeed, 
but  not  one  who  had  ever  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  his  merit  or  services; 
nor  did  the  other  names  tend  to  re¬ 
deem  the  character  of  the  body.  The 
Urgel  Regency  thundered  the  most 
direful  anathemas  against  this  pre¬ 
sumptuous  rival.  They  claimed,  in 
right  of  the  oath  which  had  been  taken 
to  them,  a  legitimate  authority,  of 
which  they  could  not  be  divested,  on 
account  of  those  imperfections  inherent 
in  every  human  governmenL  They 
represented,  therefore,  those  who  dis¬ 
owned  their  authority,  as  on  a  level 
with  the  revolutionists,  who  held  in 
thrall  the  sacred  person  of  the  king. 
They  urged,  on  more  plausible  grounds, 
the  great  efficiency  which  the  royalist 
efforts  must  derive  from  union  under 
one  head,  and  the  baneful  effects  of 
dissension.  There  was  nothing  to  de¬ 
cide  the  contest  between  these  self- 
elected  rulers  of  Spain  ;  and  their  feuds 
would  probably  have  completed  the 
downfall  of  the  cause,  had  it  not  been 
about  to  be  supported  by  a  power, 
which  rendered  what  they  did  or  did 
not  do,  a  matter  of  comparatively  tri¬ 
fling  importance. 

While  Mina  was  bearing  with  his 
whole  concentrated  force  upon  Urgel, 
he  was  obliged  to  bestow  only  a  se¬ 
condary  share  of  attention  on  the  less 
important  theatres  of  war.  Under 
cover  of  this  distraction,  the  guerilla 
parlies  of  Misas,  Miralhes,  and  other 
chiefs,  crept  in  through  the  intricate 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  began 
again  to  overrun  the  mountain  districts, 
and  recruit  their  bands.  But  it  was  in 
the  province  of  Tarragona,  and  the 


neighbouring  parts  of  Arragon  and 
Valencia,  that  insurrection,  continuing 
to  spread,  presented  itself  under  the 
most  alarming  aspect.  At  Mina’s  first 
arrival,  he  found  affairs  here  in  a  very 
serious  state ;  but  conceiving  that  if 
he  could  drive  the  Regency  out  of 
Spain,  he  would  strike  terror  into  all 
the  minor  insurgent  quarters,  he  treat¬ 
ed  everything  as  subordinate  to  that 
first  object.  His  success  was  com¬ 
plete  ;  but  the  dismay  inspired  by  it 
was  counteracted  by  the  prospect  of 
aid  from  abroad.  ’Faking  advantage, 
therefore,  of  this  temporary  neglect, 
they  daily  augmented  their  forces.  Ve¬ 
lasco,  indeed,  who  now  commanded  at 
Saragossa,  had  all  the  new  reinforce¬ 
ments  put  under  his  command,  with 
the  view  of  forming  the  siege  of  Me- 
quinenza.  He  accordingly  approached 
that  fortress  ;  but  found  it  so  strong¬ 
ly  guarded,  that  he  was  able  to  do  no 
more  than  closely  watch  it.  Mean¬ 
time  Bessieres  and  Ulman,  the  leaders 
of  this  insurrection,  determined  upon 
a  bold  sally,  which  might  revive  the 
courage  of  their  adherents,  and  asto¬ 
nish  their  enemies.  Leaving  a  sufficient 
garrison  to  defend  Mequinenza,  they 
collected  all  their  moveable  columns, 
to  the  number  of  4000  or  5000,  and 
made  a  rapid  march  upon  Saragossa. 
The  troops  in  that  city,  however,  se¬ 
conded  by  the  militia  and  armed  citi¬ 
zens,  were  sufficient  to  baffle  this  irre¬ 
gular  attack.  The  insurgent  chiefs 
then  proceeded  along  the  Ebro  to 
Borja  and  Tarragona  ;  when  suddenly 
wheeling  round,  they  began  a  rapid 
movement,  by  Catalayud  and  Siguenza, 
upon  the  capital.  Madrid  was  in  a  state 
of  profound  security,  when  it  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  information,  that  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  was  at 
Guadalaxara.  In  this  exigency,  the 
few  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
hastily  assembled ;  the  militia  were  put 
under  arms  ;  and  the  whole  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  O’Daly,  who. 
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though  not  possessed  of  any  very  high 
military  reputation,  had  been  elevated 
by  the  favour  of  the  reigning  party  to 
the  command  of  this  district.  O’Daly 
marched  briskly  against  the  enemy, 
who  at  first  retired  before  him  in  the 
direction  of  Brihuega,  and  took  up  a 
position  upon  the  heights  to  the  east 
ofTorrija.  O'Daly  immediately  began 
the  attack ;  but  his  right  wing,  com* 
posed  of  raw  militia,  gave  way  after  a 
short  conflict ;  the  rest  soon  followed 
the  example,  and  the  whole  retreated 
with  some  confusion  upon  Guadalaxara, 
which  they  were  soon  obliged  to  aban* 
don  to  the  enemy. 

The  Spanish  government  found  it* 
self  now  in  a  most  critical  position. 
That  the  capital  should  be  entered,  or 
even  besieged,  by  this  handful  of  roy* 
alist  guerillas,  would  be  most  disas¬ 
trous  in  itself,  and  must  diffuse  through 
Spain  the  most  unfavourable  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  strength  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  In  this  extremi¬ 
ty,  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  Conde 
de  Abisbal.  Spain  contained  no  mi¬ 
litary  name  higher  than  that  which  he 
had  earned  during  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  he  had  made  lately  os¬ 
tentatious  displays  of  attachment  to 
theconstitutional cause;  but  hisdoubt- 
ful  faith,  successively  experienced  by 
each  party,  caused  him  to  be  viewed 
by  both  as  one  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
especially  in  wavering  times.  How¬ 
ever,  the  case  was  urgent ;  and  it  was 
endeavoured,  by  the  ample  command 
now  bestowed  upon  him,  to  atone  for 
the  shyness  with  which  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  received  his  tenders.  He  was 
not  only  appointed  Captain-general  of 
Castile,  but  the  army  of  Arragon  was 
placed  under  his  orders.  Abisbal  im¬ 
mediately  took  the  field,  and  having 
obtained  some  reinforcements,  put  his 
army  in  motion.  The  enemy,  on  bis 
approach,  evacuated  Guadalajara,  mo¬ 
ving  to  the  right ;  but  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  precautions,  lest  a  rapid 


movement  by  Alcala  should  enable 
them  to  reach  Madrid.  Bessieres, 
however,  fell  back  upon  Huete,  where 
he  communicated  with  Valencia,  and 
particularly  with  Cuenca,  a  rude  moun¬ 
tain  district,  abounding  with  his  par- 
tizans.  He  there  began  hastily  to  en¬ 
trench  himself.  The  position  was  so 
strong,  that  Abisbal  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  farther  reinforcements.  When 
at  length  he  had  made  arrangements 
for  forcing  the  position,  the  enemy  did 
not  await  the  attack,  but  broke  up 
and  retreated  northwards.  Bessieres 
proceeded  by  Siguenza  and  Soria,  to 
the  Ebro,  where  he  could  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  frontier  insurrection  ; 
but  being  closely  pursued,  he  sufiTered 
considerable  loss  and  dispersion.  Ul- 
man,  on  the  contrary,  struck  off  to¬ 
wards  Valencia.  In  passing  through 
its  rural  districts,  he  obtained  large 
reinforcements,  particularly  in  and 
near  Segorbe  ;  then  pushing  forward 
with  immense  rapidity,  he  surprised 
Murviedro,  the  ancient  Saguntum, 
still  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  bulsrark  of  the  capital. 
He  then  marched  upon  Valencia  it¬ 
self,  which  he  held  for  four  days  close¬ 
ly  besieged,  and  hardly  defended.  The 
arrival  of  regular  troops  from  the  south 
obliged  him  to  fall  back  ;  but  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Murviedro  still  enabled  him 
to  maintain  his  ground,  and  to  give 
the  war  a  firm  footing  in  that  impor¬ 
tant  province. 

It  was  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain  now  stood,  without 
perceiving  them  to  be  of  the  most 
formidable  and  critical  nature.  They 
had  to  maintain  a  war  with  a  people 
possessed  of  three  times  her  popula¬ 
tion,  and  six  times  her  resources,  and 
which  was  supported  by  all  the  rest  of 
continental  Europe  ;  they  had  to  main¬ 
tain  it  with  a  disunited  population,  a 
great  part  of  the  most  warlike  of  which 
stood  arrayed  in  arms  against  them- 
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aelTet,  and  were  calling  in  the  invader. 
Their  army  was  of  render  amount, 
inferior  to  the  French  both  as  to  dis* 
cipline  and  to  ofiBcers  ;  their  finances 
were  in  the  most  embarrassed  state ; 
their  credit  annihilated  bv  the  simple 
presence  of  so  formidable  a  danger. 
Yet,  amid  this  formidable  array  of  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  they  were  not 
without  the  means  of  meeting  the  cri¬ 
sis,  and  even  coming  triumphantly  out 
of  it.  A  large  part  of  the  nation,  and 
the  most  active  and  intelligent  part, 
were  zealously  prepared  to  give  them 
support.  The  very  magnitude  and 
awful  extent  of  the  peril,  authorized 
steps,  which,  in  other  and  ordinary  si¬ 
tuations,  no  government  could  adven¬ 
ture.  They  could  call  upon  the  mili¬ 
tary  services  of  the  population,  to  an 
extent  even  amounting  to  universal 
levy  ;  and  in  the  form  of  requisition 
or  contribution,  they  could  make  drafts 
upon  the  national  revenue  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent ;  and  in  these  mea¬ 
sures  they  would  have  been  most  zea¬ 
lously  supported  by  those  classes,  who 
would  have  been  foremost  in  opposing 
them  for  any  other  period  or  purpose. 
If  the  divided  sentiments  of  the  na- 
'tion,  rendered  it  impossible  or  inexpe¬ 
dient  to  call  out  its  indiscriminate, mass, 
they  could  at  least  have  put  under 
arms  that  part  which  was  devoted  to 
their  cause.  Such,  in  especial,  was 
the  population  of  the  great  cities, 
which,  in  most  countries,  and  in  Spain 
more  peculiarly,  were  the  citadels  of 
liberty.  It  was  evident,  that  it  was 
only  by  something  going  out  of  the 
usual  routine  of  political  action,  that 
Spain  was  now  to  be  saved. 

Such  were  the  reflections  which 
ought  to  have  occurred  to  the  Spanish 
ministry,  called  upon  as  they  now  were 
to  make  good  by  deeds  those  boastful 
words,  which  had  been,  perhaps,  the 
occasion  of  involving  their  country  in 
so  awful  a  crisis.  None  such,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  have  ever  occurred  to 


their  minds.  They  were  honest  too, 
and  earnest  in  the  cause.  But  there 
seems  rooted  in  the  Spanish  character 
an  improvidence,  apathy,  and  want  of 
practical  wisdom,  sufficient  to  render 
abortive  ail  that  high  spirit  and  ener¬ 
gy,  which,  when  once  roused,  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  displaying.  Their  military 
preparations  for  this  awful  contest,  in 
no  degree  exceeded  that  which  had 
been  planned  by  the  constitution  for 
the  most  ordinary  state  of  warfare. 
The  effective  army  had  been  stated,  in 
June  last,  not  to  exceed  52,000  men. 
To  recruit  it,  levies  of  10,000  and  of 
30,000  men,  had  been  successively  vo¬ 
ted  ;  and  to  those  it  was  now  proposed 
to  add  another  levy,  also  of  30,000. 
The  general  sum  of  these  levies  would 
be  1^,000,  the  appointed  war  esta- 
blishment  of  Spain.  But,  besides  that 
this  number  was  totally  inadequate  to 
the  present  exigencies  of  the  kingdom, 
there  was  no  chance  of  its  becoming 
nearly  effective.  The  small  original 
number  had  been  considerably  thinned 
by  the  continued  hard  warfare  in  which 
it  had  been  engaged, — a  warfare  pro¬ 
ductive  not  only  of  loss  in  the  field,  but 
of  sickness  and  desertion.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  levies  had  been  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution  very  imperfectly,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  numerous  districts  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  and  the  loose  ties 
by  which,  in  so  disturbed  a  state  of 
things,  authority  was  held  in  all  the 
rest.  The  same  causes  were  likely  to 
make  the  present  levy  fall  still  more 
short  of  its  proposed  amount.  It  was 
positively  asserted  in  French  royalist 
journals,  and  the  result  seems  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  assertion,  that  there  were  not 
in  Spain  at  this  moment  above  30,000 
regular  troops.  Even  if  equal  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  new  levies,  which  there  were 
neither  time  nor  means  to  discipline, 
could  never  be  equal  in  quality  to  that 
veteran  army,  with  which  they  were 
destined  to  cope.  For  this  deficiency 
they  could  only  have  atoned  by  secu- 
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ring  a  great  superiority  of  numbers,  to  do,  than  to  grant  what  ministers 
instead  of  allowing  a  vast  inferiority,  asked.  How  different  would  have 
There  was  indeed  the  active  militia,  to  been  the  conduct  of  a  British'  House 
the  nominal  amount  of  58,000 ;  of  of  Commons  in  such  a  crisis !  They 
which  part  had  been  levied,  and  mini-  would  soon  have  told  ministers  what 
sters  were  authorized  to  levy  the  rest,  they  ought  to  do  ;  and  would  have 
if  possible  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  regular  shewn  them  that  they  would  not  be 
troops,  the  total  number  proposed  was  ministers  long,  unless  they  both  pro- 
inadequate,  and  that  number  could  ne-  posed  and  executed  those  measures 
ver  be  nearly  completed.  which  the  safety  of  the  country  re- 

Miserable,  however,  as  was  the  de-  quired.  M.  Canga  made  a  good  speech, 
ficiency  of  the  ministers  who  brought  as  to  words.  “  Already,”  said  he, 
forward  these  propositions,  we  are  ob-  “  is  the  war  begun  ;  the  advanced 
liged  to  confess  that  it  was  fully  shared  guard  of  the  army  of  invasion  is  in  the 
by  the  body  to  whom  they  were  ad-  midst  of  Spain.  It  is  purely  as  a  hos- 
dressed.  Romero  Alpuente,  the  mem-  tile  advanced  guard,  that  we  must  con- 
ber  of  the  Cortes,  who  was  supposed  sidcr  these  bands  of  assassins,  of  rob- 
most  attached  to  the  democracy,  most  bers,  of  criminals  of  every  description, 
hostile  to  France  and  to  the  royalists,  who  are  united  under  the  name  of  the 
was  the  foremost  to  oppose  this  slen-  Army  of  the  Faith.  The  Spaniards 
der  levy.  He  insisted  that  the  num-  are  united  ;  the  Spaniards  do  not  car- 
bers  already  voted  were  sufficient,  and  ry  on  civil  war.  King  Ferdinand  will 
would  raise  the  army  to  some  thou-  march  the  foremost  to  defend  the  con- 
sands  above  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  stitution  which  he  has  freely  and  spon- 
constitution.  The  minister  replied,  taneously  sworn  to.  If  the  invading 
that  besides  the  deficiencies  in  the  for-  army  invoke  the  God  of  St  Louis,  we 
mer  amounts  and  levies,  there  was  need  will  invoke  the  God  who  protected  the 
of  a  larger  force,  than  in  the  case  of  an  Spanish  arms  at  Roncevaux  and  at  St 
ordinary  war,  since  they  had  at  once  Quentin ;  we  will  invoke  the  God  of 
to  repel  the  foreign  enemy,  and  to  justice  and  of  victory.”  This  was  well, 
suppress  domestic  insurrection, — an  if  the  deeds  had  corresponded, 
observation  true,  but  on  which  he  him-  In  the  financial  department,  the 
self  was  not  acting.  From  a  few  mem-  Spanish  ministry  shewed  themselves 
bers,  there  broke  more  energetic  ideas,  equally  without  resource.  No  gene- 
Gonzales  Alonzo  thought  the  number  ral  contribution  ;  nothing  calculated 
too  small,  and  that  it  should  have  been  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  so  great  a 
40,000.  Valdez,  observing  that  the  war,  originated  with  them.  Their 
national  independence,  and  political  chief  efforts  were  applied  to  the  diffi- 
existence  of  Spain,  were  at  stake,  cult  task  of  bringing  to  account  the 
thought  «  if  ministers  had  asked  large  arrears  which  circumstances  had 
50,000,”  they  should  have  been  grant-  accumulated.  One  measure,  from  which 
ed  ;  and  saw  “  no  harm”  in  raising  the  benefit  was  derived,  was  to  require  the 
army  to  200,000.  Thus  even  the  mem-  districts  to  arm  and  equip  their  own 
bers  who  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  recruits,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
measure,  by  which  alone  Spain  could  provincial  feeling  prevalent  in  Spain, 
have  been  saved,  saw  them  only  in  cold  enabled  that  step  to  be  accomplished 
and  speculative  vision,  and  brought  with  greater  facility  than  it  otherwise 
them  forward  in  no  shape  that  could  could.  The  arrangement  by  which 
lead  to  any  practical  purpose.  They  the  arrears  might  be  received  in  kind, 
ceemed  not  to  dream  of  having  more  was  also  suited  to  Spanish  habits,  and 
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enabled  the  ^verninent  to  provision 
its  frontier  fortresses,  and  supply  its 
armies  more  easily  than  otherwise. 

There  was  one  delusion  which  evi¬ 
dently  went  deep  into  the  Spanish 
calculations,  and  which  seems  worthy 
of  notice,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  have 
had  a  great  influence  in  the  late  down¬ 
falls  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  Much  is 
said  in  the  present  day  about  moral 
forcet  and  it  has  been  fashionable  to 
represent  it  as  almost  omnipotent  in 
human  affairs.  It  may  be  admitted 
to  be  so  in  a  certain  sense.  Moral 
force  is  no  other  than  a  general  opi¬ 
nion  diffused  through  mankind  in 
any  quarter  of  the  world,  which,  in 
a  course  of  time,  will  certainly  carry 
everything  before  it.  But  how  does 
this  moral  force  operate?  Is  it  by 
any  direct,  invisible,  or  mystical 
agency  ?  It  is  solely  by  prompting 
great  bodies  of  mankind  to  employ 
the  means  of  producing  that  state  of 
things  which  they  consider  essential 
to  their  welfare.  In  war,  moral  force 
is  nothing,  unless  so  far  as  it  prompts 
those  under  its  influence  to  levy  ar¬ 
mies,  and  provide  the  materitds  of 
military  success.  It  was  by  moral 
force,  thus  acting,  that  France  was 
enabled  to  triumph  over  coalesced 
Europe,  and  allied  Europe  afterwards 
to  subvert  the  deep-seated  throne  of 
Napoleon.  But  for  a  nation  to  ima¬ 
gine  that,  they  sitting  with  their 
hands  folded,  moral  force  will  arise 
and  fight  for  them,  or  that,  having 
made  a  certain  but  inadequate  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  means  of  success,  moral 
force  will  throw  itself  in  to  make  up 
the  deficiency,  is  a  perfect  delusion. 
Moral  force  may  be  securely  rested 
on  fur  large  estimates  of  Human  af¬ 
fairs,  having  an  age  of  man  for  their 
object.  But  into  the  calculations  for 
a  campaign,  and  even  for  a  single 
war,  nothing  except  the  old  and 
physical  elements  of  troops,  funds. 


artillery,  and  ammunition,  can  be 
safely  admitted. 

Meantime  Britain  still  laboured  to 
hold  suspended  as  by  a  thread  the 
sinking  scale  of  peace.  B^  every  ef¬ 
fort,  which  did  not  commit  herself  to 
the  hazard  of  becoming  a  party,  she 
sought  to  avert  from  Europe  the  ca¬ 
lamity  of  becoming  again  the  theatre 
of  war.  This  seems  the  proper  occa¬ 
sion  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
course  pursued  by  her  in  a  negotia¬ 
tion  which  neither  honour  nor  inte¬ 
rest  could  allow  her  to  view  with  un¬ 
concern.  The  first  question  with  Bri¬ 
tish  statesmen,  on  being  admitted  to 
the  counsels  of  the  continental  league, 
was,  whether  or  not  Britain  should 
go  to  war  in  defence  of  Spain.  There 
was  in  the  British  public  a  generous 
feeling,  and  a  lofty  indignation,  which 
would  have  sanctioned  such  a  mea¬ 
sure.  We  do  not  profess  ourselves  as 
ranking  with  those  who  think  that 
interest  only,  of  some  kind  or  other, 
can  to  a  nation  be  a  just  ground  of 
war.  To  redress  a  gross  act  of  injus¬ 
tice,  provided  it  lay  within  her  natu¬ 
ral  sphere,  and  she  had  the  power, 
would  appear  to  us  a  laudable  ground. 
But  a  nation  cannot  be  expected  to 
roam  the  earth,  redressing  every 
wrong  committed  in  its  remotest 
corners.  Spain  was  not  indeed  very 
remote,  but  its  distance  was  consider¬ 
able,  and  with  hostile  seas  interposed. 
She  had  been  long  a  power  habitu¬ 
ally  inimical  to  us ;  and  the  recent 
friendly  intercourse  had  consisted 
merely  in  favours  conferred  by  us, 
without  any  return  either  asked  or 
received,  and  without  any  very  ar¬ 
dent  bursts  of  gratitude  on  her  part. 
She  was  not  within  our  natural  domain 
of  the  ocean ;  and  this  circumstance, 
while  it  took  the  war  out  of  our 
sphere,  took  away  our  power.  It  was 
to  be  on  land ;  and  whatever  had 
been  the  glory  of  our  armies,  when 
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acting  88  allies  and  auxiliaries,  they 
could  never  muster  numbers  suffi¬ 
cient  to  face  those  of  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  nations  of  the  continent.  The 
Spaniards  too,  though  they  have  done 
brave  things,  did  them  alwa.  s  in  a 
scattered  and  irregular  manner,  with 
which  we  could  not  sympathise.  We 
never  could  give  aid  to  tliem  ;  they 
are  a  testy,  way  ward,  intractable  race, 
whom  no  one  could  ever  act  along 
with.  Yet  none  could  have  been  more 
ready,  the  moment  they  saw  us  fairly 
embarked  in  the  contest,  to  throw 
the  wliole  weight  upon  our  shoulders. 
The  expectation  of  our  making  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  them,  entertained 
contrary  to  the  most  solemn  declara¬ 
tions,  has  been  even  put  forth  as  an 
apology  for  their  having  done  so  lit¬ 
tle  for  themselves.  What,  then,  would 
have  been  the  case,  had  they  actually 
obtained  this  aid  It  is  clear,  in 
short,  that,  as  to  all  regular  held  ope¬ 
rations,  the  British  force  sent  over 
must  have  met  alone  the  whole  of 
the  armies  which  entered  the  penin¬ 
sula.  To  such  a  struggle  it  was  ma¬ 
nifestly  unequal.  Britain,  then,  could 
not  save  Spain  ;  and  the  only  effect 
of  her  interference  would  have  been 
to  secure  against  all  chance  of  her 
making  such  a  grand  national  arma¬ 
ment  as  alone  could  save  her. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  over  and 
above,  that  had  the  call  been  more 
urgent,  Britain  had  very  cogent  rea¬ 
sons  for  pausing  before  she  answered 
it.  Her  finances,  in  consequence  of 
an  unparallelerl  length  of  warfare, 
carried  on,  wisely  or  unwisely,  more 
in  the  cause  of  others  than  her  own, 
had  brought  her  not  very  far  from 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ;  while  her 
i  lid  ust  ry  was  j  ust  begi  nning  to  breathe 
from  the  dreadful  stagnation  conse- 
quent  on  the  change  from  war  to 
)ieace.  The  maxim,  “  Charity  begins 
at  liome,''  i.s,  no  doubt,  often  very 
largely  and  selfishly  applied  ;  still  the 


man,  exhausted  by  long  continued 
suffering,  is  not  he  to  whom  another 
sufferer  can  fairly  look  for  strenuous 
exertions,  to  effect  his  deliverance. 

These  arguments  appear  to  us  quite 
conclusive  against  Britain  going  to 
war  on  this  occasion ;  for  we  do  not 
lay  any  stress  on  that  drawn  from  the 
divided  state  of  Spain.  The  royalists 
and  the  Army  of  the  Faith  had  cer¬ 
tainly  a  right,  if  they  could,  by  their 
own  force,  to  establish  another  form 
of  government,  especially  the  ancient 
one,  BO  long  as  they  sought  to  do  so  by 
domestic  means  only.  But  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  called  in  the  foreigner,  and 
placed  themselves  in  his  ranks,  they 
became  the  foreigner ;  they  renoun¬ 
ced  the  name  of  Spaniards;  they  iden¬ 
tified  themselves  with  him  to  whom 
they  were  joined  in  league,  and  de¬ 
served  to  be  similarly  treated.  It 
would,  we  conceive,  lie  rather  a  mo¬ 
tive  for  interference  against  invasion 
that  the  invader  had  an  internal  par¬ 
ty,  who  were  base  enough,  for  tneir 
own  ends,  to  aid  in  laying  their  coun¬ 
try  at  his  feet. 

As  no  international  duty  thus  sum¬ 
moned,  or  even  authorized  Britain  to 
interpose,  so  neither  does  thereappear 
any  adequate  national  interest,  that 
is,  any  mighty  future  danger  to  be 
averted.  The  renewal  of  the  family 
compact,  indeed,  and  the  annexation 
of  Spain  as  a  friendly  vassal,  would 
have  given  to  France  a  preponde¬ 
rance  not  to  be  w’ished.  But  the 
military  occupation  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  forcing  upon  her  a  go¬ 
vernment  which  she  detested,  and 
which  withered  all  the  sources  of  her 
prosperity,  could  be  considered  only 
ns  a  source  of  weakness  to  France, 
and  as  neutralizings  part  of  the  means 
by  which  she  could  have  acted  offen¬ 
sively  against  other  powers. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the 
mere  threat  of  war  would  have  super- 
seded  the  necessity  of  making  war ; 
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that  fuch  a  threat  from  great  and 
powerful  England  would  have  deter* 
red  the  whole  host  of  continental  des¬ 
pots  from  proceeding  in  their  pur¬ 
pose.  This  would  have  been  playing 
a  very  deep  game ;  for  it  is  on  all 
hands  admitt^,  that  if  Britain  had 
made  the  threat,  she  must  have  ful¬ 
filled  it;  to  have  acted  otherwise, 
would  have  rendered  her  name  con¬ 
temptible.  Yet,  had  it  appeared  much 
the  most  probable  case,  that  our 
threat  would  produce  so  signal  agood, 
perhaps  it  might  have  been  worth 
risking  a  very  small  chance  of  being 
thus  drawn  into  war.  But  our  own 
impression  is,  that  a  combination  of 
monarchs  so  powerful,  and  so  fierce¬ 
ly  leagued  against  constitutional  go¬ 
vernments,  would  not  have  been  thus 
arrested  in  their  career.  They  knew 
that,  however  mighty  was  the  valour 
of  England,  she  could  never  place  on 
the  continent,  numbers  that  could 
cope  with  one,  far  less  with  all  of 
them  ;  that  for  every  40,000  sent  by 
her,  they  could  send  100,000.  They 
might  have  exulted  in  the  hope  of 
humbling  a  power,  always  envied, 
and  now  hated,  when  she  put  herself 
forth  as  the  champion  of  what  they 
denounced  as  illegitimacy  and  rebel¬ 
lion. 

Yet  there  were  those  who  advised 
neither  war,  nor  threats  of  war,  who 
yet  thought  that  Britain  ought  to 
have  assumed  a  high  moral  tone; 
that  some  lofty  strain  of  indignation 
should  have  been  vented,  such  as,  co¬ 
ming  from  Britain,  might,  it  is  sup¬ 
pose,  have  deterred  the  allies  from 
their  iniquitous  purpose.  But  for  all 
things  there  is  a  time  and  a  season. 
Moral  lessons,  in  our  conception,  are 
not  diplomatic.  When  accompanied 
especially  with  hitter  censure,  they  arc 
not  easily  brooked,  even  from  those 
whose  place  entitles  them  to  give  such 
lessons.  From  those  who  have  no  such 
right,  as  from  cabinets  and  ambassa¬ 


dors  addressing  each  other,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  generate  feelings  of 
decided  indignation,  and,  through 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  of  an  in¬ 
creased  determination  to  adhere  to  the 
conduct  thus  presumptuously  arraign¬ 
ed.  All,  therefore,  which  could  be 
done,  r^ularly,  and  with  chance  of 
good  effect,  appears  to  have  been 
done,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
declared  the  principles  and  maxims 
of  Britain  to  be  opposite  to  those  of 
the  congress,  and  announced  her  de¬ 
termination  to  be  no  party  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  now  contemplated;  when,  as 
a  friend,  and  one  whocould  well  judge, 
he  pointed  out  the  dangers  which  be¬ 
set  the  path  into  which  they  were 
entering.  There  is  only  one  thing 
which,  in  our  apprehension,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  monarchy  ought  to  have  done, 
and  did  not  do.  They  ought  to  have 
declared,  that  the  single  act  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Spain  would  be  considered 
as  cancelling  every  pledge  by  which 
Britain  was  bound  to  maintain  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne.  This  might 
have  produced  some  effect ;  and  it 
would,  at  all  events,  have  been  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  ridding  ourselves  of  an 
engagement  which  may  prove  bur¬ 
densome.  Our  only  positive  pledge, 
indeed,  was  to  exclude  any  candidate 
of  the  Napoleon  family ;  a  pledge  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but  from  the  moment  Napo¬ 
leon  was  no  more,  his  family  were  not 
more  formidable  to  Europe  than  an¬ 
other  family.  The  closing  of  such  a 
guarantee  was  the  more  desirable, 
that  it  was  one,  which  the  people  of 
England  would  have  suffers  no  mi¬ 
nistry  to  fulfil,  especially  with  regard 
to  any  revolution  or  danger  which 
might  have  ensued, in  consequence  of 
the  system  of  policy  now  adopted. 

Unsuccessful  at  Verona,  for  we 
cannot  consider  tlie  splitting  of  one 
combined  vote  into  four  as  any  high 
diplomatic  triumph,  the  Duke,  on  his 
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return,  spent  some  time  at  Paris,  and 
urged  afresh  his  former  arguments. 
They  produced  considerable  eflFect 
on  the  moderate  minds  of  Louis  and 
Villele,  and  a  vacillation  took  place, 
manifestly  indicated  by  the  removal 
of  Montmorency,  and  the  series  of 
pacific  articles  officially  inserted  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats.  The  rash  re¬ 
plies  of  the  Spanish  ministry,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  King’s  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers,  dispelled 
these  fair  hopes ;  but  Britain  still 
made  every  exertion,  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  limits,  to  avert  the  threat¬ 
ened  rupture.  She  offered  her  media¬ 
tion  ;  and  though  this  was  declined 
under  its  proper  name,  good  offices 
were  accepted — a  nice  distinction 
with  little  difference;  and  Britain 
became  thus  a  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation,  after  every  other  had  been 
closed.  She  advised  Spain  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  pacify  her  neigtibour,  by  ma¬ 
king  some  changes  in  her  own  inter¬ 
nal  constitution.  Doubtless  this  was 
a  point  on  which  the  Spaniards  had  a 
full  right  to  demand  that  they  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  But  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  a  world  in  which  men  cannot 
make  good  all  their  abstract  rights ; 
they  must  often  bend  to  necessity, 
must  endure  injustice,  and  must  sa¬ 
crifice  some  to  retain  others.  Much 
more  is  this  the  case  with  nations, 
who  are  still  ruled  by  the  law  of  the 
strongest,  and  with  whom  considera¬ 
tions  of  solid  welfare  must  be  para¬ 
mount  to  the  dictates  of  chimerical 
honour.  Besides,  it  was  admitted  by 
the  most  intelligent  among  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  that  their  constitution  would 
be  improved,  not  indeed  by  the  des¬ 
potic  basis  iniquitously  demanded  by 
France,  but  by  such  an  aristocratic 
modification  as  there  was  reason  to 
think  would  content  that  power.  It 
was  doubtless  a  lofty  and  honourable 
pride,  which  led  Spain  to  reject  even 


abetter  constitution,  because  pressed 
by  those  who  had  no  title  to  press  it ; 
but  to  make  this  compatible  with 
wisdom,  it  was  necessary'  that  she 
should  have  possessed,  or  should  have 
sought  to  obtain,  the  means  of  ma¬ 
king  it  good.  How  much  better 
would  Spain  now  be,  to  have  had  a 
good  constitution,  though  on  a  some¬ 
what  irregular  basis,  than  to  have 
had,  on  a  still  worse  basis,  no  con¬ 
stitution  at  all !  The  representations 
of  Britain  were  not  justifications  of 
the  enemy ;  they  were  not  demands ; 
they  were  not  even  requests ;  they 
were  the  mere  counsels  of  prudence 
— ^gentle  counsels,  whispered  by  one 
friend  in  the  ear  of  another.  The 
Spanish  minister  appeared  at  one  time 
to  take  them  into  deliberation ;  but 
he  finally  declared,  that  no  Spa¬ 
nish  minister  could  venture  to  make 
such  a  proposition  to  the  Cortes. 
This  was  scarcely  an  honest  an¬ 
swer  ;  for,  if  the  proposals  were  right, 
they  ought  to  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Cortes,  whatever  reception  that 
assembly  might  be  disposed  to  give 
them.  Doubtless,  it  is  abundantly 
true,  that  a  proposal,  which  there 
were  so  many  plausible  grounds  to 
spurn,  and  which  could  be  approved 
only  upon  a  considerate  attention  to 
all.  circumstances,  was  likely,  by  a 
popular  assembly,  and  by  democratic 
clubs,  to  be  indignantly  reprobated. 

While,  however,  we  applaud  the 
general  terms  of  tlie  Spanish  nego¬ 
tiation,  there  is  one  particular  here 
too  which  we  cannot  but  censure. 
This  really  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  time  to  press  Spain  as  to 
claims  founded  on  the  piracies  of  her 
West  Indian  subjects.  It  was  by  a 
somewhat  hard  interpretation  that 
Spain  was  made  responsible  for  these 
proceedings,  which  were  unauthor¬ 
ized  by  her,  and  carried  on  in  a  great 
measure  by  a  horde  of  banditti,  seek- 
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iDg  shelter  in  obscure  comers  of  her 
settlements.  At  all  events,  it  had 
been  better  to  let  it  sleep  during  the 
present  moment  of  Spain's  distress, 
than  to  use  that  distress  to  extort 
from  her  a  boon  which  she  would 
not  otherwise  have  willingly  granted. 
The  sum  of  forty  millions  of  reals, 
voted  by  the  Cortes  as  an  indemnifi¬ 
cation  for  these  losses,  if  it  had  not 
been  a  mere  inscription  on  the  great 
book,  and  consequently  nominal, 
would  have  tended  to  abstract  those 
slender  resources  by  which  Spain 
could  defend  herself  in  this  extre¬ 
mity.  What  was  worse,  there  is  great 
appearance,  that,  from  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  urged,  and  the  moment 
at  which  it  was  granted,  it  tended  to 
cherish  those  delusive  hopes  of  active 
aid  from  Britain,  which  the  Spaniards 
could  never  be  brought  to  renounce. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  demands  of  France  being 
unreasonable  in  toto,  while  the  Spa¬ 
niards  honestly,  but  imprudently,  re¬ 
fused  all  concession  or  approxima¬ 
tion,  it  was  clear  that  war  must  be 
rapidly  approaching.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  carried  on,  upon 
one  side  with  unremitting  activity, 
and  on  the  other  with  all  the  vigour 
which  the  national  sluggishness,  and 
the  various  obstacles  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered,  admitted.  One  serious  disad¬ 
vantage  under  which  the  Spaniards 
laboured  was,  that  while  they  had  a 
ministry,  who  honestly,  though  with 
little  judgment  or  vigour,  supported 
the  constitution,  the  king  himself 
eagerly  watched  the  opportunities  of 
subverting  it,  and  of  seconding  the 
views  of  the  invader.  Deeply  sensi¬ 
ble  of  this  fact,  the  more  extreme  of 
the  popular  factions  hesitated  not  to 
send  in  petitions  for  a  regency,  found¬ 
ed  on  a  pretext,  that  the  king's  health 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  active  cares 
of  government.  The  loyalty  of  the 
Spanish  people  was  too  decided  to 


allow  this  proposition  to  be  even 
brought  under  discussion.  At  this 
moment  an  opportunity  offered  of 
paralysing  the  efforts  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  party,  of  which  the  king  de¬ 
termined  to  avail  himself.  It  was 
presented  by  the  interval  of  a  few 
days,  which  must  elapse  between  the 
dissolution  of  the  Extraordinary  and 
the  session  of  the  Ordinary  Cortes. 
On  the  former  occasion,  the  king  did 
not  appear  in  person,  on  the  ground 
or  pretext  of  illness ;  but  he  sent  to 
the  president  a  sealed  letter,  contain¬ 
ing  his  closing  speech,  in  which  sen¬ 
timents  the  most  decidedly  constitu¬ 
tional  were  expressed.  After  decla¬ 
ring  his  satisfaction  with  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  assembly,  he  congratula* 
ted  them  on  the  success  with  which  in¬ 
surrection  had  been  combated.  The 
factions,"  said  he, "  who  have  medita¬ 
ted  the  ruin  of  the  fundamental  law, 
fly  everywhere  before  the  national 
valour ;  that  junta  of  perjured  men, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  the  Regen¬ 
cy  of  Spain,  has  vanished  like  smoke; 
the  rebels,  who  counted  upon  easy 
and  certain  triumphs,  begin  already 
to  feel  the  sad  results  of  their  errors." 
On  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs,  he 
remarked  :  “  Some  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  interrupted ;  but 
these  cabinet  misunderstandings  have 
augmented  the  moral  force  of  the 
nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  of  all  men  who  possess 
honour,  probity,  and  justice.  The 
love  of  national  independence,  and 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1812,  were  the  replies 
which  the  nation  would  give  to  the 
antisocial  principles  contained  in  the 
speech  of  the  King  of  France."— 
Valdez,  the  president,  then  closed 
the  assembly  with  a  speech  of  the 
same  tenor. 

On  the  same  evening  that  this 
speech  was  delivered,  the  king  made 
a  general  dismissal  of  his  ministers. 
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This  proceeding,  besides  the  usual 
plan  of  paralysing  tlie  operations  of 
goTernment,  had  it  in  view  to  evade 
a  particular  measure  which  was  now 
in  agitation.  The  extraordinary  Cor¬ 
tes,  before  separating,  had  intimated 
their  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  seatof  governmentfrom 
Madrid,  which  there  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  would  soon  be  reached,  and 
entered  by  the  enemy ;  and  they  call¬ 
ed  upon  ministers  to  be  ready,  by  the 
opening  of  the  ordinary  Cortes,  to 
name  a  place  more  remote  from  the 
frontier,  to  which  the  king  would 
be  willing  to  retire.  The  minis¬ 
ters,  sensible  of  tlie  necessity,  were 
willing  enough  to  second  the  views 
of  the  Cortes ;  but  the  king  determi¬ 
ned  to  make  a  vigorous  stand.  He 
foresaw  that,  amid  the  advance  of  the 
French  army  upon  Madrid,  and  the 
flight  and  confusion  which  would  fol¬ 
low,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  escape 
and  join  them.  At  the  same  time,  lie 
covered  his  real  objections  to  the 
measure,  b^  urging  tiie  appearance 
of  pusillanimity  which  it  would  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  the  discouragement  which 
it  would  spread  through  all  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  the  cause.  The  rumours  of 
cabinet  secrets  are  always  apocry¬ 
phal  ;  but  it  is  strongly  reported  that 
very  high  language  passed  lietween 
Ferdinand  and  his  ministers.  The 
latter  are  even  said  to  have  stated,  as 
an  alternative  to  which  the  case  might 
be  reduced,  that,  in  the  event  of  not 
going  voluntarily,  he  might  go  in 
chains. 

A  dismissal  so  abrupt  and  com¬ 
plete  excited  the  strongest  emotion 
throughout  the  capital,  where  it  was 
view^  as  indicating  the  most  fatal 
designs  against  the  very  existence  of 
the  constitution.  A  crowd  was  orga¬ 
nized  in  the  lodges,  it  is  said,  of  the 
freemasons,  and  consisting  rather  of 
respectable  burghers,  than  of  the 
very  lowest  of  the  people.  These  hur¬ 


ried  to  the  palace,  and,  with  indig¬ 
nant  cries,  called  for  the  re-establisli- 
ment  of  the  dissolved  ministry.  The 
king's  person  was  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  troops  and  militia  as¬ 
sembled  in  front  of  the  palace.  Cries, 
however,  were  heard,  strongly  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  person  of  the  king :  as, 
“  Down  with  the  tyrant ! — Depose 
him  —  imprison  him — kill  him  !” 
These  were  only  from  isolated  points ; 
but  the  cry  of  Regencia  !  Regcneia  ! 
was  extensively  echoed,  and  seemed 
to  be  systematically  employed  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  king  into  a  compliance 
with  their  demands.  At  ten  in  the 
evening,  the  municipality  sent  a  de¬ 
putation  with  a  remonstrance,  in 
which  they  strongly  urged  the  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  the  capital,  and  the 
necessity  of  tranquillizing  it  by  the 
restoration  of  the  ministry.  The  king 
was  at  length  so  wrought  upon  by 
his  fears,  that  he  had  recourse  to  that 
humiliating  step.  The  deputation 
received  a  communication  from  Egea, 
minister  of  finance,  who  had  signed 
the  dismissal  of  the  other  ministers, 
but  who  now  announced  that  he  was 
preparing  for  them  orders  from  the 
king  to  resume  their  functions.  Thus 
ended  this  changeful  day,  in  which 
the  king  first  panegyrized  his  minis¬ 
ters,  then  dismissed,  and  Anally  re¬ 
stored  them. 

Although  ministers  were  thus  re¬ 
placed  in  their  seats,  their  tenure  was 
by  no  means  secure.  Independent  of 
the  grand  distinction  of  Spain  as  to 
roydists  and  constitutionalists,  the 
latter  body  was  far  from  united.  It 
was  divided  into  three  parties,  in¬ 
spired  with  considerable  animosity 
against  each  other — the  AniUeros, 
(wearers  of  rings,)  by  which  appella¬ 
tion  were  fantastically  distinguished 
the  aristocratic  and  moderate  party, 
who  wished  a  modification  of  the 
corstitution,  the  formation  of  two 
chambers,  and  would  have  been  will- 
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ing,  |)robably,  to  have  made  a  com¬ 
promise  with  France— the  Freema¬ 
sons,  so  called  from  their  supposed 
connection  with  those  associations, 
decided  partisans  of  the  constitution 
as  it  existed ;  to  which  belonged  the 
original  authors  of  the  revolution, 
and,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  pre¬ 
sent  ministry — and  the  Communeros, 
the  high  popular  party,  who  reigned 
in  the  clubs,  and  were  suspected  of 
aiming  at  a  pure  democracy.  The 
first  of  these  parties,  seconded  by  all 
the  concealed  royalists,  made  most 
vehement  remonstrances  against  a 
procedure,  which  was  certainly  very 
irregular,  and  which  appeared  to 
them  to  annihilate  all  the  privileges 
of  royalty.  They  urged  that  this  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  annihilated  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  king  would  give  new  force 
to  the  charges  by  which  the  insur¬ 
gents  at  home,  and  the  combined 
powers  abroad,  sought  tb  render  the 
constitution  of  Spain  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  In  this  single  view, 
it  was  indispensable  to  shew  the 
world,  that  the  king  enjoyed  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  free  will  in  the  important 
prerogative]  of  choosing  a  ministry. 
The  views  of  this  party  were  unex¬ 
pectedly  seconded  by  their  political 
antipodes,  the  Communeros.  This 
body  hating  the  Freemasons  not  the 
less  cordially,  as  usual,  on  account  of 
the  small  difference  between  them, 
and  hoping,  in  the  scramble  of  a  new 
ministry,  to  introduce  some  of  their 
own  number,  assumed  the  language 
of  friends  of  the  crown,  called  for 
the  free  exercise  of  its  prerogative, 
and  particularly  for  a  ministry  in 
which  able  men  of  all  parties  might 
be  united.  Bertrand  de  Lys,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  zealous  adherents 
of  the  popular  cause,  waited  upon 
the  king,  censured  the  conduct  of 
ministers  as  weak  and  injudicious ; 
and  even  expressed  the  opinion,  that, 
by  a  prudent  course  of  conduct,  the 


constitution  might  be  preserved, 
without  exposing  the  country  to  the 
miseries  of  foreign  invasion.  This  last 
opinion,  however,  was  too  strong  for 
his  party  ;  and,  notwithstanding  a 
long  letter,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
justify  himself  and  it,  he  was  finally 
thrown  off  by  them.  However,  the 
state,  on  the  whole,  of  public  opinion 
was  such,  that  the  king  found  him¬ 
self  able  to  carry  into  effect  his  ori'^' 
ginal  purpose.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes, 
the  new  ministry  was  announced.  It 
was  a  mixture  of  moderate  constitu¬ 
tionalists  with  others  most  ardently 
attached  to  the  popular  cause ;  but 
BO  calculated,  that  the  former  might 
maintain  the  ascendency.  To  this 
class  belonged  the  only  two  who  ac¬ 
cepted  office ;  Florez  Estrada,  named 
as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
Calvo  de  Rosas,  for  finance.  Diaz  del 
Moral,  Romni,  and  Zorraquin,  refu¬ 
sed  the  offered  {lortfolios.  General 
Torrijos,  appointed  minister  at  war, 
was  absent,  commanding  in  Navarre. 
The  new  ministry  were  thus  ill  in  a 
condition  to  begin  operations,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  they  should  delay 
doing  so,  till,  according  to  constitu¬ 
tional  usage,  the  old  ministers  had 
each  read  reports  on  the  state  of  their 
respective  departments. 

On  the  1st  March,  the  Cortes  met 
in  ordinary  session ;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  real  or  pretended  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  king,  his  opening  speech 
was  read  by  the  president.  It  breath¬ 
ed  the  same  spirit  as  all  those  made 
either  by  or  from  him.  It  announced 
immoveable  attachment  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  cause,  indignation  at  the 
language  and  conduct  of  France,  and 
determination  to  resist  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  measure  of  removal,  to 
which  the  king  was  known  to  be  secret¬ 
ly  most  averse,  was  alluded  to  with 
approbation.  “  The  translation,"  said 
he,  “  of  my  person,  and  of  the  Cor- 
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tes,  into  a  place  less  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  military  operations,  may 
frustrate  the  enemy’s  plans,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  suspension  of  the  acts  of  go¬ 
vernment,  which  ought  to  be  known 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  monarchy.” 

On  the  2d,  a  letter  was  read  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  announcing  the 
resignation  of  ministers.  His  majesty, 
at  the  same  time,  expressed  himself 
satisfled  with  their  conduct,  and  sta¬ 
ted  that  they  would  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  functions  till  they  had 
read  the  reports  on  their  respective 
ilepartments. 

The  Cortes  immediately  entered  on 
warm  debate.  The  strongest  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  was  expressed  at  this  re¬ 
moval  of  ministers.  “  According," 
said  Ferrer,  “  to  the  periodical  prac¬ 
tice  of  depriving  us  of  a  government 
at  the  moment  when  the  session  of 
the  Cortes  is  opened,  his  majesty  has 

i‘u8t  dismissed  a  ministry,  with  whom 
le  has  said  that  he  was  well  satisfied, 
and  who  have  done  their  duty  ;  and 
twenty  days  must  elapse  before  the 
new  ministry  can  know  how  to  act.” 
Ruis  spoke  still  more  vehemently. 
"  A  conspiracy,  he  had  no  doubt, 
was  organized  ;  and  he  believed,  as 
every  one  else  did,  that  this  conspi¬ 
racy  had  its  seat  in  the  heart  of  the 
palace.  His  majesty  had  just  decla¬ 
red,  that  ministers  had  conducted 
themselves  with  purity  and  digni¬ 
ty  ;  that  they  had  fulfilled  all  their 
duties ;  yet  they  were  dismissed ; 
and  at  what  a  moment !  At  a  most 
critical  moment,  when  we  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  threatened  with  foreign 
war,  on  the  other  with  the  attacks  of 
a  Hberticidal  faction."  He  concluded 
still  more  violently :  “  In  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  my  conscientious  duty,  I 
do  say,  that  it  is  necessary,  and  that 
we  are  in  that  critical  time,  which  re¬ 
quires  of  us  to  declare  the  physical 
incapacity  of  his  majesty.”  Consi¬ 
derable  applause  in  the  galleries,  and 


tumult  in  the  house,  was  produced 
by  this  sally.  Canga  and  Arguelles 
were  more  moderate,  though  they 
evidently  intimated  their  deep  disap¬ 
probation  and  regret  at  the  change  ; 
but  they  merely  proposed  to  avert  its 
immediate  effects  by  delaying  to  hear 
the  reports  of  the  ministers  till  the 
removal  had  been  effected.  In  virtue 
of  the  king’s  declaration,  the  latter 
would  thus  continue  till  that  time  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

Such  being  the  opinion  of  the 
Cortes  in  regard  to  a  change  of  mini¬ 
stry,  they  were  guilty,  we  think,  of 
the  most  egregious  weakness,  in  not 
putting  an  absolute  veto  upon  that 
measure.  This  is  said,  as  our  readers 
may  guess,  not  from  any  very  high 
opinion  of  this  ministry ;  still  they 
were  honest  and  active ;  and,  at  this 
moment,  their  removal  could  have  no 
olnect  but  to  introduce  one  still  less 
efneient,  and  to  paralyse,  by  an  in¬ 
terregnum,  all  operations  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the^  country.  Dictation  on 
the  subject  of  ministry  is  an  attribute 
which  all  representative  assemblies 
have  assumed.  It  has  been  *exerci- 
sed  by  the  British  Parliament,  and 
by  the  French  Chamber,  particularly 
by  that  part  of  it  which  most  highly 
boasts  of  its  royalism.  Even  though 
it  had  been  an  encroachment  on  the 
strict  prerogative  of  the  crown,  cir¬ 
cumstances  most  fully  authorized  it. 
In  the  most  jealous  republics,  exi¬ 
gencies  occur,  where  the  people,  there 
accounted  the  sovereign,  allow,  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  state, 
all  their  functions  be  suspended,  and 
the  government  converted  into  a  tem¬ 
porary  despotism.  Why,  then,  should 
there  be  anything  contrary  to  the 
monarchical  branch,  that,  when  its 
exercise  tends  to  the  immediate  de¬ 
struction  of  the  constitution,  some 
similar  step  should  be  taken  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it.^  Of  this  case,  nothing  could 
befartlier  from  a  strained  or  imaginary 
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example,  than  the  present,  when  the 
king  wag  called  upon  to  fight  against 
his  own  absolute  power ;  when,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  was  known  to  be  thorough¬ 
ly  leagued  in  heart  with  the  enemies, 
internal  and  external,  of  the  king¬ 
dom  :  when  he  was  seen  straining 
every  nerve  to  co-operate  with  them, 
and  fulfil  their  purposes.  An  entire 
suspension  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  dangerous  and  inexpedient ;  but 
the  dictation  of  responsible  advisers 
would  have  answered  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  with  only  a  very  slight  consti¬ 
tutional  irregularity.  To  expect  by 
this  pernicious  forbearance  to  disarm 
the  enmity,  either  of  the  armed  vo¬ 
taries  of  absolute  power,  or  of  the 
foreign  despots,  was  a  most  chimeri¬ 
cal  idea.  The  half  measure  of  produ¬ 
cing  by  manoeuvre  a  short  delay, 
seems  to  have  been  only  making  mat¬ 
ters  worse.  How  could  ministers, 
holding  their  office  in  this  mere  tem¬ 
porary  and  provisional  manner,  com¬ 
mand,  in  this  agitated  state  of  the 
country,  respect  and  obedience  ? 
What  stimulus  had  they  to  the  vast 
exertidhs  which  were  necessary,  but 
all  the  credit  and  glory  of  which 
would  be  reaped  by  their  successors  ? 
Ifthe  change  was  to  have  been  made, 
better  to  have  made  it  immediately, 
and  given  the  new  ministers  a  fair 
trial  of  what  they  could  do. 

The  Cortes  now  applied  themselves 
to  the  object  of  transferring  the  seat 
of  government  to  a  more  retired  and 
safer  position.  In  this  undertaking 
they  displayed  a  very  unusual  degree 
of  diligence  and  decision.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  in  their  state  of  pro¬ 
vision  and  preparation,  the  measure 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  afford¬ 
ed  the  only  prospect  of  protracted 
resistance.  Yet  one  cannot  help  be¬ 
ing  struck  with  the  contrast  between 
the  supine  indolence,  with  which  they 
reposed  on  ministry  for  the  levying  of 
armies,  and  organizing  of  the  means 


of  defence,  and  the  energetic  and  un¬ 
compromising  manner  in  which  they 
pushed  a  measure,  where  the  benefit 
of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  combined 
with  their  own  personal  safety.  They 
were  mighty  only  in  flying.  How 
ill,  besides,  did  their  former  refusal  to 
admit  the  present  war  to  be  one  re¬ 
quiring  more  than  the  ordinary  resour¬ 
ces,  accord  with  the  practical  confes¬ 
sion,  that  it  must  be  begun  by  aban¬ 
doning  the  capital,  and  flying  to  the 
remotest  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 

In  following  up  these  views,  the 
leading  members  called  upon  mini¬ 
sters  to  state  the  situation  in  which 
the  country  stood  with  regard  to  the 
foreign  invasion.  Ministers  replied, 
that  the  situation  was  as  critical  as  it 
possibly  could  be ;  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  90,000  men  would  be 
assembled  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier ; 
and  that  there  existed  no  force  capa¬ 
ble  of  arresting,  or  even  of  retarding, 
that  rapid  advance  upon  the  capital, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  crush  at  one 
blow  the  existing  government.  In 
answer,  then,  to  the  question  put, 
they  admitted,  that  the  moment  was 
now  arrived  when  the  removal  of  tlie 
seat  of  government  had  become  in¬ 
dispensable.  In  the  course,  however, 
of  a  conversation,  conducted  with  a 
good  deal  of  delicacy,  it  appeared, 
that  the  obstacle  lay  with  the  king, 
and  that  ministers  would  find  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  his  consent.  The 
Cortes  then  constituted  themselves  in 
permanent  sitting  till  this  measure 
should  be  arranged ;  they  directed 
ministers  to  employ  every  effort  to 
persuade  his  Majesty  of  its  absolute 
necessity ;  and  they  called  upon  them 
to  state  to-morrow  the  place  to  which 
he  had  determined  to  transfer  the  seat 
of  government.  This  was,  in  plain 
language,  to  tell  Ferdinand,  that  they 
were  prepared  to  make  an  absolute 
point  of  the  removal.  Accordingly, 
next  day,  (the  3d  of  March,)  mini- 
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flters  were  able  to  announce,  that  his 
Majesty  had  fixed  upon  Seville  as  the 
point  to  which  the  government  was 
to  be  transferred,  and  that  he  would 
give  immediate  directions  according¬ 
ly.  The  Cortes  were  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  ;  the  10th  was  fixed  for  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  king,  and  the  15th  for 
that  of  the  Cortes. 

Ferdinand,  however,  had  yet  ano¬ 
ther  card  to  play.  On  the  12th,  a 
letter  was  received  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  stating,  that  the  majority  of 
a  council  of  ministers,  consulted  by 
the  king,  had  been  of  opinion  that 
the  state  of  his  majesty’s  health  did 
not  allow  him  to  undertake  the  jour¬ 
ney. 

In  the  delicate  situation  in  which 
the  Cortes  were  now  placed,  they 
acted  with  singular  discretion.  They 
immediately  named  a  committee,  six 
of  whom  were  physicians,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  investigate  and  consider 
this  most  critical  point.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  the  committee  gave  in 
their  report,  which  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  a  masterpiece  of  address.  They 
express  the  greatest  anxiety  that  his 
Majesty’s  health  should  sustain  no 
injury,  and  the  deepest  regret,  should 
such  be  the  case.  In  the  proposed 
removal,  however,  the  most  essential 
interests  of  the  king  himself^  as  w'ell 
as  of  the  nation,  were  involved.  Even 
in  regard  to  health,  the  most  serious 
effects  might  be  apprehended  from 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy  upon 
Madrid,  which  would  compel  a  hur¬ 
ried  removal,  without  any  of  those 
cares  and  accommodations,  which 
might  obviate  its  bad  effects.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  present  capacity  of  tra¬ 
velling,  they  observed,  that  the  gout 
usually  attacked  persons  of  vigorous 
constitutions ;  that  exercise  was  often 
of  great  benefit ;  and  that  the  phy¬ 
sicians,  on  examination,  had  admit¬ 
ted,  that  neither  the  functions  of  food 
nor  of  sleep  were  in  any  degree  im¬ 


paired.  Upon  the  whole,  they  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  the  journey,  if  ma<le 
with  care,  and  by  short  stages,  could 
be  attended  with  no  serious  danger ; 
certainly  with  much  less  than  the  re¬ 
maining  at  Madrid,  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  so  imminent  a  war.  They 
proposed,  therefore,  that  a  deputation 
should  be  sent  to  the  king,  to  express 
their  hope,  that  he  would  deign  to 
fix  bis  departure  before  the  18th. 
The  Cortes,  by  a  majority  of  104>  to 
SS,  sanctioned  the  report,  and  the  de¬ 
putation  was  accordingly  sent  with¬ 
out  delay.  The  king,  seeing  the 
Cortes  thus  determined,  yielded,  and 
fixed  his  departure  for  the  17th;  at 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a  wish, 
that  it  might  be  delayed  till  the  20th. 
This  w’ish  was  acceded  to.  The  jour¬ 
ney  was  then  arranged  to  take  place 
by  such  easy  stages,  that  the  king, 
departing  on  the  20th  of  March,  was 
not  to  arrive  at  Seville  till  the  1 1th  of 
April.  He  was  escorted  chiefly  by 
the  militia  of  Madrid,  who  eagerly 
volunteered  their  services  for  that 
destination. 

War  was  thus  instant  and  hnpend- 
ing ;  but  before  opening  the  cam¬ 
paign,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  a 
view  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  which 
were  this  year  too  closely  combined 
with  those  of  her  sister  kingdom  to 
be  separately  treated.  The  menaced 
invasion  of  Spain,  with  the  view  of 
subverting  the  constitution  which 
Portugal  had  taken  for  her  model, 
could  not  fail  to  excite  in  this  last 
kingdom  the  strongest  sensation.  The 
votaries  of  the  constitutional  system 
there  could  not  but  identify  their 
own  cause  and  fate  with  that  which 
impended  over  their  neighbours.  The 
dubious  faith  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  open  recusancy  of  the  queen, 
now  held  in  close  durance,  still  far¬ 
ther  deepened  their  anxieties.  The 
Cortes  anxiously  inquiring  of  mini¬ 
stry  the  state  of  foreign  relations,  mi- 
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nisters  Uid  before  them  the  following 
communication!  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  British  minister 
*'  The  English  government  having 
declared  solemnly!  in  the  face  of  the 
world!  that  it  did  not  admit  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  right  of  intervention  in 
theintemalinstitutionsof  other  states, 
England  holds  herself  bound  to  lencl 
to  this  kingdom  all  the  aid  of  which 
it  might  have  need,  wl^enever,  in  any 
manner,  its  independence  should  be 
menaced  by  another  power.” 

Thus  England  held  herself  bound, 
without  any  in^iry  into  the  internal 
constitution  of  Portugal,  to  defend  it 
throughout  against  every  foreign  ag¬ 
gression.  This  really  appears  to  be 
a  burdensome  stipulation,  especially 
with  regard  to  a  kingdom  from  which 
we  never  derived  any  benefits  that 
were  not  very  fanciful.  It  would  have 
been  provoking  surely,  after  suffering 
idl  the  liberties  of  Spain  to  be  sub¬ 
verted,  to  engage  in  a  war  against 
the  united  powers  of  Europe,  for  the 
defence  of  such  a  corner  as  Portugal. 

The  Portuguese  themselves  felt, 
that  powerful  as  this  guarantee  was, 
it  could  not  secure  them  in  the  event 
of  the  full  triumph  of  absolute  power 
in  Spain.  That  party,  with  the 
French  legions  which  had  achieved 
their  triumph,  would  never  have  rest¬ 
ed  till  they  had  re-assimilated  the 
constitution  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
They  would  soon  have  formed  some 
sanitary  cordon,  some  army  of  obser¬ 
vation  ;  under  cover  of  which,  spread 
along  the  wide  extended  frontier  of 
Portugal,  an  insurgent  force  would 
soon  have  been  organized  and  equip¬ 
ped,  sufficient  to  subvert  the  disuni¬ 
ted  fabric  of  the  Portuguese  consti¬ 
tution.  In  such  a  contest,  which,  in 
its  actual  operations,  would  have  been 
purely  civil,  the  principles  of  Britain 
would  not  have  allowed  her  to  inter¬ 
fere  ;  Portugal  would  have  looked  in 
vain  for  aid.  The  zealous  supporters 
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of  the  liberal  system,  therefore,  loud¬ 
ly  proclaimed,  that  her  only  safety 
was  to  make  common  cause  with 
Spain,  and  with  Spain  to  stand  or 
fall.  The  ministry  professed  to  act  in 
accordance  with  these  views,  though, 
on  some  ground  or  other,  they  con¬ 
trived  to  evade  the  execution  of  them 
in  their  full  extent.  They  laid  before 
the  Cortes,  a  dispatch  written  on  tlie 
13th  of  February,  by  the  foreign  mi¬ 
nister  to  the  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  France,  upon  receiving  a  copy  of 
the  king’s  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Chambers.  This  dispatch  de¬ 
clares,  that  “  it  is  impossible  to  express 
the  indignation  caused  here  by  the 
announcement  of  the  war  projected 
against  Spain,  and  the  rashness  with 
which  tliis  government  declares  to 
France,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  it  is 
about  to  sacrifice  the  peace  of  the 
world,  in  order  that  Ferdinand  VII. 
may  govern  Spain  according  to  his 
absolute  will.  When  France  founded 
her  proceedings  merely  upon  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  she  was  exposed  by  tlie 
state  of  Spain,  the  fact  might  be  dis¬ 
puted,  but  the  right  could  not  be 
controverted ;  but  when  it  was  made 
a  ground  of  war,  that  Ferdinand  had 
received  from  the  nation  the  consti¬ 
tution  which  he  bad  accepted,  no  go¬ 
vernment  in  Europe  could  then  au¬ 
thorize  by  its  silence  a  principle  so 
subversive  of  ail  states.”  The  ambas¬ 
sador  was,  therefore,  directed  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  protest,  expressed  in  respect¬ 
ful,  but  energetic  and  positive  terms, 
against  the  above  principle ;  and  if 
this  should  be  without  effect,  and  war 
should  be  commenced  by  France,  to 
retire  immediately  from  the  king¬ 
dom,  “  in  order  to  shew  to  the  whole 
world,  that  the  Portuguese  nation, 
and  its  august  chief,  hold  in  horror 
principles  so  contrary  to  the  safety  of 
governments,  and  destructive  to  the 
tranquillity  of  nations.”  The  consuls, 
however,  even  in  that  case,  might  still 
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remain,  and  the  relations  of  com¬ 
merce  be  carried  on.  Thus,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  strong  language  used, 
there  was  nothing  which  committed 
the  kingdom  to  absolute  war.  In 
regard  to  Spain,  ministry  professed 
their  conviction  that  Portugal  must 
follow  its  fate.  They  had  transmit¬ 
ted  to  their  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
the  project  of  a  defensive  alliance, 
fixing  the  minimum  of  the  aid  to  be 
rendered  ;  and  though  some  difficul¬ 
ties,  as  to  the  manner,  had  retarded 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  it  was 
expected  that  these  would  disappear 
when  aid  should  become  necessary. 
The  ambassador,  according  to  in¬ 
structions,  had  asked  from  the  Spa¬ 
nish  ministry  a  note  of  the  means  of 
defence  which  they  possessed ;  but 
(ashamed  probably  of  their  slender 
amount)  they  had  answered,  that  the 
frequent  succession  of  administrations 
made  it  impossible  to  render  this  with 
any  degree  of  precision. 

In  regard  to  the  army,  the  mini¬ 
stry  shewed  themselves  averse  to  any 
plan  of  increasing  it.  They  urged, 
that  its  present  amount  of  30,000, 
joined  to  the  militia,  who  were  brave 
and  faithful,  formed  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
vision  against  a  war  which  was  yet 
distant.  In  these  views,  the  Cortes 
did  not  concur.  In  a  sitting  of  the 
14th  of  February,  M.  Moura,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  first  French  soldier 
who  should  cross  the  Pyrenees  would 
place  them  in  a  state  of  war,  urged 
the  necessity  of  putting  into  action 
all  the  means  which  the  nation  pos¬ 
sessed,  both  of  organizing  and  sub¬ 
sisting  troops.  He  proposed,  there¬ 
fore,  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  consider  of  all  the  means  which 
could  be  employed  for  placing  the 
country  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
also  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
delayed  the  conclusion  of  the  defen¬ 
sive  treaty  with  Spain.  The  propo- 
'  sal  was  carried  without  a  division.  In 


a  few  days,  the  committee  reported 
it  as  essential,  in  their  opinion,  to  na¬ 
tional  defence,  that  the  troops  of  the 
first  line  should  be  raised  to  at  least 
60,000  men ;  that  the  militia  should 
be  placed  on  its  full  complement ;  and 
that  a  national  guard  should  be  form¬ 
ed  in  the  cities  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 
They  voted  also  a  number  of  new 
taxes  ;  on  the  credit  of  which,  go¬ 
vernment  was  authorized  to  contract 
a  loan  to  the  amount  necessary  for 
equipping  and  supplying  the  troops. 
On  the  21st,  the  minister  stated,  that 
the  regular  army  could  be  raised  to 
50,000  by  incorporating  with  it  7000 
of  the  militia,  who  amounted  to 
24,000 ;  and  that  government  would 
immediately  busy  itself  in  organizing 
the  national  guard  of  Lisbon  and 
Oporto. 

From  these  proceedings,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Portuguese  Cortes  had 
formed  much  more  energetic  views, 
and  a  juster  sense  of  what  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  save  the  nation,  than  their 
Spanish  brethren.  Their  preparations 
were  on  almost  a  triple  scale.  One 
thing,  however,  they  miscalculated, 
in  supposing  that  the  ground  was  safe 
beneath  their  feet,  and  that  they  had 
no  internal  commotion  to  dread.  In 
fact,  the  country  was  big  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  counter-revolution.  Here, 
as  in  Spain,  the  highest  and  the  low¬ 
est  classes  were  hostile  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  system,  w’hich  was  supported 
almost  solely  by  the  professional  and 
trading  classes  in  the  great  cities.  Its 
form,  borrowed  from  that  of  Spain, 
laboured  under  the  same  radical  de¬ 
fect.  The  representation  excluded 
altogether  the  powerful  aristocracies 
of  the  nobles  and  clergy  ;  which  two 
bodies,  consequently,  and,  through 
them,  the  peasantry,  were  its  irrecon¬ 
cilable  enemies.  Above  all,  the  pea¬ 
sants  of  the  rugged  northern  pro- 
vinceof  T raz-os-Montes,  wanted  only 
the  hoisting  of  a  royal  standard  to 
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ntHy  round  it.  A  leader  now  started 
up,  whose  name  itself  was  powerful. 
In  the  war  of  independence,  no  Por¬ 
tuguese  leader  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  equally  witli  Silveyra,  who,  ral¬ 
lying  round  him  the  militia  of  the 
northern  counties,  carried  on  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  rear  of  the  French, 
which  efiectually  seconded  the  stand 
made  in  front  by  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
lington.  In  reward  of  his  services,  he 
had  been  created  Conde  de  Ama- 
rante ;  and  under  that  title,  the  son 
now  raised  the  standard  of  insurrec¬ 
tion.  He  opened  it  with  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  expressed  in  terms  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  and  inflated.  It  was  now  time 
for  the  Portuguese  to  break  the  shame¬ 
ful  and  infamous  chains  with  which 
they  were  loaded.  The  throne  of 
their  king,  the  throne  of  so  many 
monarchfi,  was  profaned  by  a  handful 
of  destructive  reptiles  ;  enemies  to 
their  holy  religion,  to  the  throne,  and 
to  their  country.  After  having  pre¬ 
dicted  to  Portugal  the  most  dreadful 
calamities,  all  the  crimes  and  horrors 
of  revolutionary  France,  he  called  on 
bis  countrymen,  who  could  lie  tame 
spectators  of  these  things,  to  blush 
and  hide  themselves  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.  Then  by  a  sudden  transi¬ 
tion,  he  exclaims,  But  what  sound 
of  arms  do  I  hear.^  Are  these  the 
Portuguese  ?  Is  it  the  sound  of  the 
warlike  trumpet?  Do  you  at  last 
awake  ?  To  arms,  Portuguese ;  fear 
nothing ;  your  courage  will  not  be 
beneath  the  enterprise.  Follow  me, 
and  let  us  purge  our  country  from 
these  monsters,  these  tyrants,  these 
sacrilegious  despots.  With  you  I  will 
die  to  save  our  country,  our  religion, 
and  the  throne.” 

The  Count  had  spent  several  days 
in  traversing  the  province  of  Minho, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  disturbance  in  its 
different  towns,  and  particularly  at 
Braga.  It  was  not,  however,  till  he 
reached  Villa  Real,  that  he  was  able 
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to  organise  a  regular  insurrection. 
The  regiment  of  infantry  stationed  at 
that  place  embraced  his  cause ;  it 
was  immediately  joined  by  the  lower 
ranks  in  the  town,  and  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  peasantry ;  so  that  he  found 
himself  at  once  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force.  This  intelli^nce 
caused  a  popular  commotion  m  his 
favour  at  Braga,  which,  though  it  was 
not  triumphant,  the  authorities  were 
for  some  time  unable  to  put  down. 
The  Count,  however,  marched  direct¬ 
ly  northward  upon  Chaves,  where  a 
regiment  was  stationed,  which  at  once 
joined  him.  At  the  same  time,  Major- 
General  Caspar  Texeira,  who  was 
marching  against  Amarante,  on  reach¬ 
ing  Villa  de  Pouco  and  Aguilar,  came 
over  to  his  standard,  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  second  in  command  of  the 
“  regenerating  army.”  The  Count 
then  marched  along  the  frontier  upon 
Braganza,  which  at  first  made  a  stand 
in  favour  of  the  constitution,  but  be¬ 
ing  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  su¬ 
perior  troops,  soon  yielded.  A  few 
days  thus  made  Amarante  complete 
masterof  Traz-os-Montes,and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  4000  or  AOOO  dis¬ 
ciplined  troops,  daily  reinforced  by 
crowds  of  the  brave  and  hardy  pea¬ 
santry  of  this  northern  province. 

At  Oporto,  these  tidings  excited 
the  strongest  sensation ;  but  in  that 
original  seat  of  constitutional  action, 
no  symptoms  appeared  of  a  tendency 
to  counter-revolution.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  greatest  zeal  was  displayed 
to  oppose  the  insurrectional  move¬ 
ments.  All  the  troops  and  militia  with¬ 
in  reach  were  mustered ;  and  a  sum  of 
money  was  raised  to  appease  their 
discontent  on  account  of  the  want  of 
pay.  All  the  force  w'hich  could  be 
levied  was  placed  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  ftegn,  on  whose  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  constitution  full  de¬ 
pendence  could  be  placed.  Rego’s 
first  operation  was  to  push  forward 
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a  detachment  upon  Braga,  which  put 
down  the  revolutionary  movement, 
and  restored  tranquillity  in  that  city. 
He  then  advanced  to  Amarante,  a 
town  commanding  the  Tamega,  a 
considerable  river,  which  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Traz-os-Montes ; 
and  without  crossing  which,  the  in¬ 
surgents  could  not  enter  the  province 
of  Minho,  or  approach  Oporto.  Ama¬ 
rante  made  now  an  attempt  to  pene¬ 
trate  in  another  direction,  and,  by 
crossing  the  Douro,  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  great  central  province  of 
Beira.  The  passage  was  accordingly 
attempted  on  the  4th,  near  Lamego, 
partly  with  cavalry  and  partly  with 
boats ;  but  the  attempt  was  complete¬ 
ly  frustrated  by  the  vigour  and  spirit 
of  the  constitutional  militia.  Ama¬ 
rante,  besides,  was  now  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  and  make  head  against  Rego, 
who,  having  mustered  a  considerable 
force,  was  pushing  forward  into  the 
interior  of  Traz-os-Montes.  On  the 
ISth,  however,  a  signal  disaster  befell 
the  army  of  that  general.  His  van¬ 
guard,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of 
light  troops,  having  pushed  forward 
too  hastily,  was  surprised  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  whole  army  of  Ama¬ 
rante.  It  defended  itself  with  some 
bravery ;  but  the  great  superiority  of 
number,  and  especially  of  cavalry,  fi¬ 
nally  overwhelmed  it,  and  the  whole 
were  either  slain  or  taken.  A  few  of 
the  prisoners  joined  the  enemy  ;  but 
the  greater  part  are  said  to  have  em- 
bra(^  the  alternative  of  returning  to 
their  homes.  This  victory,  however, 
highly  elevated  the  courage  and  hopes 
of  the  insurgents }  while  Rego  was 
c^liged  to  ftdl  back  upon  Amarante, 
and  to  content  himself  with  maintain¬ 
ing  the  defensive  line  of  the  Tamega. 

This  insurrection,  meantime,  being 
reported  at  Lisbon,  was  treated  os¬ 
tensibly  as  a  matter  of  little  import¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  strong  measure,  to 
which  the  Cortes  resorted,  evidently 


dhewed  the  serious  light  m  which  they 
viewed  it.  A  law  was  passed,  sus¬ 
pending  for  three  months  all  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  personal  liberty.  A  sus¬ 
pected  individual  might  ^  arrested, 
and  even  his  house  entered,  without 
legal  formalities ;  government  might 
even  oblige  him  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
Such  violent  measures,  augmenting 
the  unpopularity  under  which  the  Cor¬ 
tes  laboured,  tended  only  to  weaken 
their  power.  Ample  demonstrations 
were,  however,  made  of  attachment  to 
the  constitution ;  and  the  military 
chiefs  in  particular  sent  in  assurances 
of  their  strict  fidelity.  The  disposable 
regiments  were  sent  forward  by  forced 
marches  to  reinforce  Rego.  In  the 
beginning  of  April,  that  general  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  12,000  troops, 
7000  of  which  were  regulars ;  and 
being  confident  that  Anurante  would 
be  unable  to  cope  with  this  force,  he 
immediately  began  a  rapid  offensive 
movement.  Amarante,  it  appears,  had 
not  been  able  to  increase  his  army 
beyond  its  first  amount,  and  it  did 
not  now  muster  more  than  3000  re¬ 
gular  troops.  With  these  he  could 
not  attempt  even  to  face  the  formida¬ 
ble  force  under  Rego,  and  precipi¬ 
tately  retreated  by  Mirandela  upon 
Braganza.  Rego  passed  through  Mi¬ 
randela  on  the  10th,  and  pushed  for¬ 
ward  upon  the  enemy,  who  must  ei¬ 
ther  make  a  stand  at  Braganza,  or 
evacuate  the  Portuguese  territory. 
Their  only  resistance  was  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Alla,  where  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry  and  infantry  present¬ 
ed  itself,  and  endeavoured  to  surprise 
the  constitutional  advanced  guard ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  a  somewhat  obsti¬ 
nate  conflict,  that  they  were  beat  off. 
On  the  ISth,  Rego  entered  Braganza, 
where  he  was  well  received.  In  his 
passage  through  the  province,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  found  the  peasantry  uni¬ 
versally  hostile  to  him,  and  had  been 
induceii,  neither  well  nor  wisely,  to 
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chastise  this  disposition  bj  great  se- 
Terities,  and  even  by  burning  one  or 
two  of  the  villages. 

The  insurgent  army  was  now  en¬ 
tirely  in  Spain ;  and  hnding  that  Rego 
passed  the  frontier  in  pursuit  of  them, 
they  retreated  upon  Leon.  It  was 
hoped  that  Morillo,  with  the  Spanish 
army  of  the  north,  might  here  have 
intercepted  them ;  but  that  lukewarm 
champion  of  liberty  did  not  oppose 


any  obstacle  to  their  progress.  Ama* 
rante,  therefore,  proceeded  towards 
Burgos,  where  he  could  come  into 
contact  with  the  French  army  ;  for, 
in  order  to  exhibit  a  connects  view 
of  this  campaign,  we  have  anticipated 
somewhat  on  the  order  of  time.  Rego, 
finding  the  enemy  beyond  his  reach, 
withdrew  within  the  Portuguese  fron¬ 
tier. 
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THE  SPANISH  CAMPAIGN. 
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All  hopes  of  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe  haring  thus  vanished,  France, 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  was  readv 
to  open  the  Spanish  campaign.  With 
energy,  activity,  and  extensive  means, 
she  prepared  to  impose  upon  Spain 
despotism,  superstition,  all  that  de¬ 
grades  and  debases  humanity ;  while 
the  Spaniards,  lazily  and  sluggishly, 
put  in  motion  the  difficult  means  of 
maintaining  their  sacred  and  indefea¬ 
sible  rights. 


The  Spanish  government  had  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task,  and  one  which  required 
profound  calculation.  They  had  to 
maintain  a  defensive  war  against  a 
powerful  enemy,  without  any  equal 
lorce  to  bring  into  the  field.  They 
had  now,  however,  commanders  of  abi¬ 
lity  and  reputation  at  the  head  of  all 
their  armies.  Mina,  in  Catalonia,  had 
amply  justified  their  choice,  and  had 
added  fresh  laurels  to  those  gathered 
in  the  war  of  independence.  Abisbal, 
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under  the  influence  of  alarm  caused  by 
the  approach  of  Bessieres  to  Madrid, 
had  been  invested  with  tHe  command 
of  that  capital,  which  he  continued  to 
hold,  in  combination  with  that  of  the 
Castiles,  and  of  all  the  centre  of  Spain. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  Bal- 
lasteros,  the  Cortes  had  dispensed  in 
his  favour  with  a  law,  more  plausible 
than  truly  wise,  requiring  that  none 
of  their  members  should  hold  an  office 
under  the  crown.  He  was  now  invest¬ 
ed  with  the  command  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  eastern  provinces  of  Arragon,  Va¬ 
lencia,  and  Murcia.  Morillo,  ever 
since  the  affair  of  the  guards,  had  been 
the  object  of  deep  suspicion  to  the 
constitutional  party.  His  conduct  on 
that  occasion  had  even  been  unfavour¬ 
ably  reported  on  by  a  committee  of 
the  Cortes ;  and  the  clamour  against 
him  had  risen  so  high,  that  he  was 
induced  to  quit  Madrid,  and  to  remain 
for  some  time  in  concealment.  Ha¬ 
ving,  however,  reappeared,  and  decla¬ 
red  his  readiness,  m  the  great  exi¬ 
gency  of  his  country,  to  forget  what¬ 
ever  wrongs  he  might  have  suffered 
from  it,  and  to  devote  his  exertions  to 
its  deliverance,  the  sense  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  talents  hushed  former  suspicion, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  north  of  Spain,  including  Gali¬ 
cia,  Asturias,  Leon,  and  the  bordering 
part  of  Old  Castile.  Villacampa, 
meantime,  was  employed  in  Andalu¬ 
sia,  to  organize  an  army  of  reserve, 
whose  services,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
would  at  no  distant  period  be  required 
in  a  theatre,  little  removed  from  that 
of  its  formation. 

The  armies  were  thus  placed  under 
the  first  military  names  which  Spain 
could  boast ;  yet  were  there  circum¬ 
stances  attending  them  which  might 
have  induced  the  government  to  pause. 
One  had  the  reputation  of  being  close¬ 
ly  attached  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  the 
other  of  being  destitute  of  every  form 
of  faith  or  honour.  Now  the  govern¬ 


ment,  being  ready  to  cede  Madrid 
to  the  enemy,  knew  that  this  was  a 
war  which  must  begin,  at  least,  with 
retreat  and  disaster — a  war  which 
must  probe  to  the  core  the  faith  of  all 
their  adherents.  None  could  stand 
such  a  test  who  were  not  wholly 
committed  and  devoted  to  the  cause. 
Assurance  eff  fidelity  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  was  more  essential  than  ta¬ 
lent  ;  and  to  secure  the  former,  the 
latter,  to  a  certain  extent,  ought  to 
have  been  sacrificed. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  campaign, 
we  clearly  conceive  it  to  be  so  far  wise, 
as  it  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
avoiding  immediate  encounter  in  the 
field.  The  reproaches  thrown  upon 
the  Spaniards  on  this  ground  are  rash 
and  senseless.  They  had  not  numbers 
sufficient,  which  was  their  grievous 
fault;  but  however  numerous  their 
levies  had  been,  they  could  never  have 
had  discipline  sufficient  to  give  them 
any  chance  in  a  general  battle  with 
the  first  troops  in  Europe.  A  defen¬ 
sive  and  dilatory  u'arfare,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  their  only  hope.  The 
plan  formed  did  not  want  in^nuity. 
The  two  corps  of  Morillo  and  Ballas- 
teros  were  to  operate  on  the  flanks  of 
the  enemy,  having  the  one  Galicia, 
and  the  other  Arragon,  to  retreat 
upon  when  hard  pressed.  By  harass¬ 
ing  attacks,  by  successive  advances 
andretreats,  they  might,  it  was  hoped, 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  French, 
and  render  it  dangerous  for  them  to 
advance  deep  into  the  interior.  The 

Elan  would  have  been  good,  had  there 
een  force  sufficient  to  execute  it ;  but 
when  theK  two  generals  had  between 
them  scarcely  ^,000  men,  to  oppose 
60  or  70,000,  it  was  easy  for  the 
French  to  leave  troops  sufficient  to 
watch,  and  even  to  drive  back  these 
flanking  corps  ;  while  they  retained, 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  army  to 
march  into  the  interior,  defended  on¬ 
ly  by  a  handful  of  undisciplined  levies. 
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In  such  circumstances,  the  flower  of 
the  army  ought  to  have  covered  the 
centre  of  Spain  and  the  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  have  been  ready  to 
fall  back  with  it  upon  some  entrench¬ 
ed  and  impregnable  position.  Mina 
and  his  troops,  the  best  and  surest  ge¬ 
neral,  and  the  bravest  army,  ought  to 
have  been  called  to  this  post.  Cata¬ 
lonia  was  now  only  a  secondary  field, 
which  must,  and  did  follow  the  fate  of 
the  main  theatre  of  war. 

The  chief  activity  displayed  by  the 
Spanish  government,  was  in  provi¬ 
sioning  and  putting  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
fence  the  frontier  fortresses ;  on  the 
west  Pampeliina,  St  Sebastian,  and 
Santona;  on  the  east  Figueras,  Barce¬ 
lona,  Tarragona,  Lerida,  and  Urgel. 
Unless  in  the  case  of  the  great  cities, 
this  did  not  prove  of  much  use,  as 
might  perhaps  have  been  foreseen. 
Under  the  present,  perhaps  too  im¬ 
proved  system  of  offensive  warfare,  de¬ 
tached  forts  are  no  longer  considered 
sufficient  to  stay  the  march  of  an  ar¬ 
my.  They  require,  merely,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  troops  be  left  to  watch 
them.  The  French  could  much  more 
easily  spare  these  corps  of  observation, 
than  the  Smniards  could  spare  the 
garrisons.  This  service  absorbed  all 
their  best  troops,  and  left  scarcely  the 
vestige  of  an  army  for  active  service 
in  the  field.  The  only  effective  forti¬ 
fication  would  have  bmn  to  have  con¬ 
verted  the  great  cities,  capitals  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  at  least  into  strong  entrenched 
camps,  to  have  put  all  their  popula¬ 
tion  under  arms,  and  defended  them 
a  la  Saragosse.  These  were  the  prime 
seats  of  liberalism  ;  and  if  these  did 
not  resist,  nothing  else  in  Spain  would. 
Several  months  wm%  allowed,  which 
were  much  more  than  Palafox  had  to 
prepare  his  glorious  defence.  The 
idea  of  resisting  and  expelling  the 
French  by  guerillas,  was  of  all  others 
the  most  illusory.  The  guerillas,  in 
the  war  of  independence,  were  brave 


and  honourable  to  the  nation ;  they 
harassed  the  enemy  much ;  but  they 
never  prevented  him  from  penetrating 
and  occupying  every  part  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  ;  they  never  dislodged  him  from 
any  quarter  of  it,  and  he  never  would 
have  been  dislodged,  but  for  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Anglo- Portuguese  regu¬ 
lar  army.  At  the  present  moment 
there  were  peculiar  grounds  for  ho¬ 
ping  little  from  this  description  of 
force.  They  consisted  of  the  peasant¬ 
ry,  animate,  and  in  a  great  measure 
1m  by  the  priests ;  but  at  this  moment 
both  priests  and  peasantry  were  al¬ 
most,  in  one  mass,  armed  and  arrayed 
against  the  existing  government  of 
Spain. 

On  the  15th  March,  the  nominal 
generalissimo  took  his  departure  from 
Paris.  He  proceeded  first  to  Tou¬ 
louse,  and  thence  to  Perpignan,  whence 
he  might  "dart  his  experienced  eye" 
upon  the  whole  military  line  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  Pyrenees.  Just,  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  was  in  act  to  strike,  an 
alarm  arose  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
instrument  with  which  the  blow  was 
to  be  given.  There  had  been  formed, 
on  the  Spanish  frontier,  corps  of  F rench 
exiles,  obliged  to  abandon  their  coun¬ 
try  on  account  of  political  opinions, 
and  attenmts  to  subvert  the  existing 
dynasty.  This  was  a  step  which  Spain, 
from  the  moment  that  France  placed 
herself  in  a  state  of  declared  hostility, 
was  fully  entitled  to  take ;  though  we 
cannot  but  somewhat  wonder  that  she 
should  have  lent  herself  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  name  and  house  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  Through  their  efforts  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  believed  that  a  plot  had  bMii 
formed,  having  extensive  ramifica¬ 
tions,  and  embracing  several  officers  of 
high  rank.  It  was  discovered,  how¬ 
ever,  and  its  ringleader,  a  General 
Piat,  was  arrested,  with  two  compa¬ 
nions,  on  his  way  from  Bayonne  to 
Bourdeaux.  The  plot  being  thus 
crushed  in  the  bud,  the  French  go- 
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rernment  chose  absolutely  to  deny 
that  it  had  ever  existed;  and  as  no 
one  connected  with  the  army  could, 
or  durst,  make  any  statement  in  con¬ 
tradiction,  an  impenetrable  mystery 
has  continued  to  hang  over  the  sul^ 
ject.  What  tended  to  confirm  the 
prevailing  rumour,  was  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  Belluno 
(Victor)  quitted  Paris  and  the  war 
department,  and  set  out  professedly  to 
take  the  place  of  major-general  of  the 
army,  that  is,  of  real  commander-in¬ 
chief  ;  instead  of  Guilleminot,  who 
then  held  that  office.  The  end  of  this 
transaction  was  more  singular  than 
the  beginning.  Scarcely  had  Belluno 
reached  the  army,  than  it  was  announ¬ 
ced  that  he  was  instantly  to  return, 
and  leave  Guilleminot  still  acting  as 
major-general.  The  government  jour¬ 
nals  endeavoured  to  solve  so  sudden  a 
return,  by  representing  the  whole  ex¬ 
cursion  as  made  merely  to  take  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  army  before  it  en¬ 
tered  on  its  campaign.  But  this  was 
a  small  reason  for  a  journey  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  preparatory  to  which  a 
successor  had  even  been  appointed  in 
the  war-office.  Rumour,  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  future  circumstances,  bore,  that 
the  generalissimo  had  considered  this 
abrupt  suspending  of  his  major-ge¬ 
neral  as  a  personal  wrong  to  himself, 
and  as  a  reflection  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  army  had  been  adminis¬ 
tered. 

On  the  2d  April,  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme  prefaced  the  commencement 
of  warlike  operations  by  a  proclama¬ 
tion  addressed  to  the  Spanish  nation. 
His  most  Christian  Majesty,  for  two 
long  years,  had  endurra,  with  a  pa¬ 
tience  beyond  example,  the  provoca¬ 
tions  given  by  the  revolutionary  fac¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment.  That  faction  now  carried 
its  efforts  beyond  the  frontier,  and 
sou gilt,  by  the  contagion  of  its  doc¬ 
trine  and  example,  to  corrupt  the 


French  army,  and  excite  insurrections 
similar  to  those  of  Naples  and  Pied¬ 
mont  It  was  time  to  put  a  period  to 
the  anarchy  which  distractea  Spain, 
which  deprived  it  of  the  power  of  paci¬ 
fying  its  colonies,  broke  its  relations 
with  the  august  monarchs  of  Europe, 
and  endangered  the  repose  and  inte¬ 
rests  of  France.  “  Spaniards,**  said  be, 
France  is  not  at  war  with  your  coun¬ 
try.  Born  of  the  same  blood  with  your 
kings,  I  can  desire  only  your  inde¬ 
pendence,  your  happiness,  and  your 
glory.  I  go  to  pass  the  Pyrenees  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen,  but  it  is  to  unite  myself 
with  the  Spaniards  who  are  the  friends 
of  order  and  law,  to  assist  them  in  de¬ 
livering  their  captive  king,  in  re-esta¬ 
blishing  the  altar  and  the  throne,  in 
rescuing  the  priests  from  proscription, 
the  proprietors  from  spoliation,  the 
whole  kingdom  from  the  sway  of  am¬ 
bitious  men,  who,  in  proclaiming  li¬ 
berty,  prepare  only  the  ruin  of  Spain. 

"  Spaniards !  all  will  be  done  for 
you  and  with  you.  The  French  are 
and  wish  to  be  only  your  auxiliaries ; 
your  standard  alone  will  float  on  your 
cities  ;  the  provinces  traversed  by  our 
soldiers  will  be  administered  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  by  Spanish  autho¬ 
rities  ;  the  most  severe  discipline  will 
be  observed ;  all  that  shall  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  service  of  the  army  will 
be  paid  with  religious  exactness.** 

On  the  following  day,  an  order  was 
issued  to  the  French  troops,  in  which 
they  were  told  that  they  were  enter¬ 
ing  Spain,  not  animated  by  any  spirit 
of  conquest,  but  solely  to  restore  order 
and  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
king.  They  were  exhorted  to  respect 
religion,  the  laws,  and  property,  and 
to  render  easy  the  rule  which  their 
commander  had  imposed  upon  him¬ 
self,  of  maintaining  the  strictest  dis¬ 
cipline. 

On  the  7th  April,  the  right  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  French  army,  under  the 
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immediate  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Regpo,  put  itself  in  motion  to  pass 
the  Bidassoa.  On  reaching  its  banks, 
the  opposite  side  presented  a  striking 
spectacle.  About  a  hundred  French, 
exiled  for  their  derotion  to  the  cause 
Napoleon,  stood  waring  the  tricolor 
standard,  and  every  ensign  most  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Bourbon  name.  In  this 
attitude,  they  called  upon  their  for¬ 
mer  companions  in  arms  to  join  and 
rank  themselves  under  the  old  victo¬ 
rious  banners.  The  French  comman¬ 
der,  judging  this  array  to  be  best  met 
in  distant  conflict,  ordered  a  battery 
of  cannon  to  be  pointed  across  the 
river,  the  discharge  of  which  soon 
routed  the  tricolor  cohort,  and  forced 
them  to  a  precipitate  retreat,  with  the 
loss  of  several  in  killed  and  wounded. 
A  French  detachment,  preceded  by  a 
party  of  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  then 
forded  the  river ;  and  a  bridge  be¬ 
ing  hastily  thrown  across,  the  whole 
army  passed.  The  Spanish  detach¬ 
ments,  which  were  in  Passage,  £r- 
uani,  Oyarzun,  and  other  smdl  fron¬ 
tier  towns,  retreated  in  good  order, 
and  threw  themselves  into  St  Sebas¬ 
tian.  Thither  the  French  eagerly 
pressed  fom'ard,  hoping,  by  a  coup  de 
main,  to  carry  that  important  key  of 
the  kingdom.  The  division  of  General 
Bourke,  with  the  generalissimo  him¬ 
self  at  its  head,  presented  itself  in 
front  of  the  walls.  A  summons  was 
sent  in,  but  was  answered  only  by  two 
brisk  successive  sallies,  maintained 
with  vigour,  and  in  repulsing  which 
the  French  suffered  considerably.—- 
Their  reports  endeavoured  to  throw 
an  eclat  round  the  prince,  by  sta¬ 
ting  that  a  house  in  which  he  had  sta¬ 
tioned  himself  was  afterwards  perfo¬ 
rated  by  cannon  from  the  fort.  It 
being  evident,  however,  that  no  pre¬ 
sent  impression  could  be  made,  the 

Elace  was  merely  subjected  to  a  loose 
iockade,  the  charge  of  maintaining 
which  was  left  to  the  reserve  under 


Prince  Hobenlohe.  The  Duke  d’An- 
gouleme  quitted  the  place,  and  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  passed  on 
by  the  high  road  to  Madrid.  Having 
remained  several  days,  however,  at  To- 
losa,  the  head-quarters  did  not  reach 
Vittoria  till  the  17th,  at  which  time 
the  vanguard,  under  General  Vallin, 
was  upon  the  Ebro. 

In  this  advance,  the  French  army 
metaprettyuniformreception.  All  the 
troops  and  militia  quitt^  the  towns 
on  their  approach,  and  went  to  join 
the  army  of  Morillo  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Ballasteros  on  the  other.  They 
were  followed  by  a  number  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  attached  to  the 
constitutional  cause.  On  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  troops,  the  serviles,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  the  priests  and  the 
lowest  class,  rose  furiously,  and  began 
to  maltreat  and  plunder  all  to  whom 
they  chose  to  ascribe  opposite  senti¬ 
ments.  In  this  course  they  were 
eagerly  joined  by  the  detachments  of 
the  Army  of  the  Faith,  who  proceed¬ 
ed  to  such  excesses,  that  the  plai^  ori- 
inally  adopted,  in  compliment  to  the 
paniards,  of  making  them  the  van¬ 
guard,  was  found  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance.  To 
their  great  discontent,  they  were 
placed  in  the  flanks,  or  even  in  the 
rear.  The  French  army  was  kept 
under  good  discipline,  and  behaved 
well :  insomuch,  that,  by  the  more  re¬ 
spectable  Spaniards,  their  arrival  was 
looked  upon  as  a  deliverance,  and  as 
the  only  protection  against  the  infu¬ 
riate  excesses  of  their  own  country¬ 
men. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  attempt  to 
defend  the  bridge  of  Miranda,  and  the 
Ebro  was  there  passed  by  General 
Vallin  without  resistance.  At  Logro- 
no,  the  vanguard  of  General  Obert 
found  a  corps  of  about  1000  Spaniards, 
under  Brigadier  Julian  Sanchez,  post¬ 
ed  in  front  of  the  town,  and  ready  to 
receive  them.  The  encounter  quickly 
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began,  and  vas  maintained  by  the 
Spaniards  for  some  time  with  great 
vigour.  Even  after  the  French  had 
found  their  way  into  the  town,  the 
streets  and  houses  were  obstinately 
defended ;  and  when  the  Spaniards, 
yielding  to  superior  numbers,  evacua¬ 
ted  the  place,  they  took  up  a  position 
behind  it,  from  which  they  were  not 
dislodged  till  after  a  fresh  conflict. 
Colonel  Muller,  who  commanded  the 
French  detachment,  was  severely 
wounded,  and  their  loss,  which  they 
never  chose  to  specify,  was  believed 
to  be  very  considerable. 

The  Duke  of  Reggio  having  crossed 
the  Ebro,  pushed  forward  his  advanced 
guard  to  Burgos,  which  it  entered  on 
the  22d.  Here,  however,  the  French 
army  paused.  The  head-quarters  re¬ 
mained  still  at  Vittoria,  about  sixty 
miles  within  the  frontier,  where  they 
continued  for  about  a  month  from  the 
first  entrance.  The  military  reason 
assigned  for  this  delay  was,  that  the 
left  wing,  which  was  to  enter  by  Cata¬ 
lonia,  might  have  time  to  penetrate 
that  province,  and  communicate  with 
the  main  body.  The  whole  French 
army  might  thus  be  placed  in  line, 
and  its  flanks  secured.  On  the  whole, 
the  impression  produced  by  the  cam¬ 
paign,  so  far  as  it  had  hitherto  run, 
was  favourable  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
systematic  and  deliberate  manner  in 
which  they  retreated,  had  more  the 
appearance  of  plan  than  of  weakness. 
Pampeluna  and  Santona,  on  being 
summoned,  had  made  a  similar  reply 
to  St  Sebastian,  and  all  these  three  for¬ 
tresses  being  well  provisioned,  there 
was  every  appearance  of  a  protracted 
defence.  The  cautious  manner  in 
which  the  French  felt  their  way  ap¬ 
peared  to  indicate,  that  they  viewed 
as  considerable  the  dangers  and  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  encountered  in  advancing 
into  the  interior.  This  delay,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  able 


military  policy.  Had  Napoleon  been 
in  command,  he  would  have  merely 
left  detachments  to  secure  his  com¬ 
munications,  and  would  have  at  once 
pushed  on  with  the  main  body  upon 
the  capital  and  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  wherever  it  went.  He  would 
thus  probably  have  overwhelmed  it  at 
once,  and  terminated  the  war.  The 
period  now  allowed  by  the  French  for 
preparation,  had  they  been  dealing 
with  an  energetic  ana  active  enemy, 
such  as  they  themselves  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  might  have  been  fatal.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  made  no  use  of 
the  interval ;  and  an  error  is  not  by 
the  world  accounted  such,  when  no 
fatal  results  arise  from  it. 

It  was  not  till  the  1 8th  that  Moncey, 
with  the  fourth  corps,  was  able  to  enter 
Catalonia.  On  that  day,  his  vanguard 
passed  through  the  CU  de  Pertuis.  It 
found  the  frontier  guarded  by  about  a 
hundred  troops,  who  immediately  gave 
way,  and  retired  upon  Figueras.  That 
strong  fortress  was  invested  on  the 
21st,  and  summoned  on  the  following 
day.  The  answer  of  the  governor 
was  in  a  tone  of  lofty  and  indignant 
rejection.  The  town,  however,  though 
a  few  slight  entrenchments  had  been 
thrown  round  it,  was  not  attempted  to 
be  defended,  and  the  French  troops 
entered  it  on  the  24th.  A  detachment, 
at  the  same  time,  had  advanced  and 
occupied  Rosas,  which,  though  no 
longer  a  fortress,  was  found  capable  of 
being  put  in  such  a  slight  state  of  de¬ 
fence,  that  it  might  become  a  depot  for 
stores  conveyed  by  sea. 

The  road  was  now  open  before 
Moncey  to  Gerona,  and  even  to  Bar¬ 
celona  ;  but,  before  advancing,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  general  view  of  his 
position.  Catalonia,  in  all  its  central 
portion,  consists  of  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains  branching  from  the  Pyrenees, 
andenclosingvuleys,  sometimes  broad, 
indeed,  but  closely  hemmed  in,  and  of 
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difficult  access.  Between  these  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  sea  extends  a  plain, 
forming  its  finest  and  most  fertile 
portion,  and  stretching  through  its 
whole  len^h  to  the  frontier  of  Arra- 
gon  wd  Valencia.  This  plain  was 
left  open  to  the  French,  in  case  thej 
chose  to  advance ;  but  Mina,  with  his 
intrepid  bands,  was  watching  on  their 
high  mountain  flank,  ready  to  pounce 
down  behind  them  the  moment  they 
should  attempt  such  a  movement. — 
Moncey,  in  fact,  saw  the  impossibility 
of  attempting  to  advance,  till  he  had 
effected  the  difficult  task  of  dislodging 
the  Spanish  general  from  his  present 
positions.  Mina,  with  about  9OOO  men, 
formed  into  three  divisions,  two  of 
which  were  commanded  b^  Milans  and 
Lloberas,  occupied  the  high  and  rug¬ 
ged  banks  of  the  Fluvia,  about  Besalu, 
Banoles,  and  Castelsollit,  having  his 
retreat  open  equally  upon  Barcelona, 
and  upon  his  mountain  quarters  of 
Urgel  and  Cerdagne.  Moncey,  after 
several  days  spent  in  collecting  all  his 
troops,  was  able  to  pass  the  Fluvia,  and 
presented  himself  in  front  of  Mina ; 
at  the  same  time.  General  Donnadien, 
with  the  reserve  divisions,  was  coming 
down  by  Campredon,  so  as  to  threaten 
the  Spanish  rear.  Mina,  then,  finding 
that  his  position  was  no  longer  tenable 
without  an  imprudent  hazard,  retired 
with  part  of  his  army  upon  Amer,  and 

Eart  upon  Vique,  from  which  places 
e  could  communicate  both  with  Urgel 
and  Barcelona.  This  retreat  enabled 
Moncey,  on  the  2d  May,  to  detach  a 
corps  to  occupy  Gerona.  That  town, 
celebrated  for  its  gallant  defence  in 
the  war  of  independence,  had  now  no 
fortifications  in  such  a  state  as  could 
enable  it  to  attempt  resistance.  Al¬ 
though,  however,  Moncey  had  gained 
this  object,  and  the  way  was  still  open 
before  him,  it  was  easy  to  see  that,  on 
his  attempting  to  advance  farther,  one 
or  two  marches  would  bring  Mina  on 
his  rear,  and  place  his  army  in  the 


greatest  danger.  There  was  no  pros¬ 
pect,  therefore,  till  after  a  protracted 
war  among  the  mountains  of  Catalonia, 
of  his  being  able  to  connect  himself 
with  the  main  army,  or  to  co-operate 
in  its  movements. 

The  intelligence  of  Moncey’s  failure 
probably  decided  the  advisers  of  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme  no  longer  to  delay 
advancing  into  the  heart  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  An  important  blow  had  alrea^ 
been  struck.  Molitor,  with  the  left 
wing,  after  crossing  the  Ebro,  imme¬ 
diately  began  a  rapid  march  upon  Sa¬ 
ragossa.  He  reached  it  on  the  26th. 
There  had  been  some  movements  tend¬ 
ing  towards  a  defence ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
Ballasteros,  with  the  troops  and  mili¬ 
tia,  evacuated  the  place,  and  withdrew 
upon  Daroca.  The  fall,  without  an 
effort,  of  this  once  mighty  bulwark  of 
Spain,  could  not  but  strike  with  dis¬ 
may  the  friends  of  independence,  and 
shake  their  most  sanguine  hopes. 
When  Saragossa  thus  yielded,  its  ex¬ 
ample  was  but  too  likely  to  spread 
through  the  great  cities,  the  main  foci 
of  liberty,  and  on  whose  exertions  its 
maintenance  was  chiefly  to  depend. 

About  toe  5th  May,  the  head- quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Duke  were  moved  from 
Vittoria,  and  on  the  10th  they  arrived 
at  Burgos.  The  whole  army  then  be¬ 
gan  its  march  in  three  lines  upon  Ma¬ 
drid.  The  right  proceeded  by  the 
route  of  Valladolid  and  Segovia ;  the 
left  by  Siguenza  and  Guadalaxara ; 
the  centre,  to  which  was  attached  the 
commander-in-chief,  moved  by  the 
route  of  Aranda.  No  resistance  was 
made  at  any  point.  On  the  right, 
Morillo  and  the  Empecinado  fell  kick 
upon  Leon  and  Salamanca;  on  the  left, 
^llasteroe  was  sufficiently  occupied 
in  observing  the  movements  of  Moli¬ 
tor  ;  and  the  French  on  this  side  were 
able  to  combine  their  operations  with 
those  of  Bessieres.  Abisbal  meantime 
appears  to  have  exerted  some  activity 
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is  cmIHng  out  troops  sod  resources  for 
tbc  defence  of  the  capital.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  it  had  been  necessary  to  employ 
a  large  body,  both  of  regulars  and  mi¬ 
litia,  in  escorting  the  king  and  the 
government  to  Seville,  and  also  to  de¬ 
tach  some  for  the  defence  of  Valencia, 
he  was  unable  to  muster  more  than 
5000  men  in  front  of  Madrid.  With 
this  force  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
face  in  the  field  an  army  of  seven  or 
eight  times  that  number ;  and  as  the 
plan  of  arming  the  citizens,  and  de¬ 
fending  Madrid  as  Saragossa  had  been 
defended,  was  never  formed,  there  re¬ 
mained  no  alternative  but  to  yield  it 
to  the  French.  In  order  that  the 
transference  might  be  effected  with¬ 
out  disorder,  a  convention  was  made, 
by  which  the  constitutional  troops  un¬ 
der  Zayas  were  to  retain  possession 
till  the  arrival  of  the  French,  when 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  depart  with¬ 
out  molestation.  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  was  to  preserve  the  ca¬ 
pital  from  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  and 
their  adherents  within  the  city,  who 
eagerly  thirsted  after  the  spoil,  if  not 
the  blood,  of  their  adversaries.  This 
arrangement  did  not  meet  the  views 
of  Bessieres  and  his  troops,  who  there¬ 
upon  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hand.  On  the 
20th,  they  presented  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  capital,  and  having  forced  a 
partial  entrance  by  the  gate  of  Alcala, 
were  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of 
their  adherents  among  the  populace. 
Zayas  having  placed  his  troops  under 
arms,  sent  notice  to  Bessieres  of  the 
capitulation,  but  received  no  answer, 
except  a  demand  instantly  to  deliver 
up  the  city.  Zayas  hereupon  gave 
immediate  orders  to  charge.  The 
tixiops  the  Faith  appear  to  have  dis¬ 
played  very  small  prowess :  they  were 
immediately  driven  out,  leaving  a  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners,  but  suffering  little  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  other¬ 


wise  with  that  part  of  the  pc^ulace 
which  rallied  round  them.  Of  these, 
forty  fell,  and  a  much  greater  number 
were  wounded.  Intelligence  of  this 
unhappy  affair  being  brought  to  the 
French  general  Obert,  he  hastily 
pushed  forward  his  vanguard,  and 
tered  Madrid  on  the  25d,  a  day  sooner 
than  was  intended.  The  furious  roy¬ 
alists,  however,  invoked  vengeance  for 
the  blood  shed  on  the  20th ;  but  the 
French  resolutely  denied  it :  only  the 
Regency,  of  their  own  authority,  af¬ 
terwards  erased  from  the  list  of  the 
Spanish  army  the  names  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  who  then  fought  under  Zayas. 

The  Duke  d’Angouleme  entered 
Madrid  on  the  24th.  The  French 
did  everything  in  their  power,  though 
not  with  complete  success,  to  prevent 
a  reaction  of  the  Royalists.  However, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days 
tranquillity  was  established.  On  the 
28th,  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
Duke  from  about  thirty  of  the  gran¬ 
dees  of  Spain.  The  names  of  Medina 
Celi,  Villa  Hermosa,  and  Montemar, 
marked  nobility  of  the  first  class ;  the 
rest  were  more  obscure ;  and  the  whole 
formed  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
swarming  noblesse  of  this  aristocratic 
kingdom.  The  number  was,  more¬ 
over,  swelled  by  a  device,  new  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  diplomacy, — the  signature  of 
ladies.  Five  of  the  fair  members  of 
the  nobility  of  Spain  appended  their 
names  to  this  document.  They  drew 
a  woful  picture  of  the  condition  to 
which  Spain  had  been  reduced  by  the 
anarchy  and  tyranny  of  the  Cortes ; 
hailed  the  happy  day  in  which  that 
excellent  prince  had  appeared,  who 
was  to  restore  their  king  to  liberty — 
their  country  to  order,  peace,  and  jus¬ 
tice.  They  gloried  particularly  in  the 
sacrifices  by  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  restore  the  safety  and  dignity 
of  their  legitimate  sovereigns,  and  the 
prosiwrity  and  glory  of  the  nation.  Of 
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wbat  nature  these  sacrifices  were,  is 
not  specified,  nor  have  we  ever  been 
able  to  learn. 

As  soon  as  the  duke  arrived  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  repeat¬ 
ing  his  former  assurance  that  he  came 
not  to  make  war  upon  Spain,  but  to 
aid  aild  to  restore  her  king.  Under 
this  view,  it  was  not  becoming  that 
the  liberated  provinces  should  be  go¬ 
verned  by  foreigners.  From  the  fron¬ 
tier  to  the  gates  of  Madrid,  the  admi¬ 
nistration  had  been  provisionally  en¬ 
trusted  to  loyal  and  honourable  Spa- 
nianls.  It  was  now  time  to  form  a 
Regency  for  the  general  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  country ;  and  under  the 
difficulties  which  arose  from  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  knowing  the  wishes  of 
liis  majesty,  the  most  becoming  and 
most  natural  course  appeared  to  be  to 
convoke  the  ancient  Councils  of  Cas¬ 
tile  and  the  Indies,  and  to  entrust  to 
these  great  bodies  the  care  of  naming 
the  members  of  the  Regency.  The 
Councils  accordingly  assembled  ;  but, 
instead  of  directly  exercising  their 
function,  were  so  very  courteous  as  to 
solicit  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  his 
highness  would  judge  best  suited  for 
the  exercise  of  these  high  functions. 
In  reply  to  the  note  announcing  this 
little  dignified  course,  the  duke  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  they  should 
not  have  taken  the  nomination  u]K)u 
themselves.  Thus  enforced,  however, 
he  furnished  a  list,  consisting  of  the 
Dukes  of  Infantado  and  Calderon,  one 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
and  the  other  of  that  of  Castile  ;  the 
Bishop  of  Osma,  the  Baron  d'Eroles, 
and  M.  Calderon.  Although  this  choice 
was  made  by  the  duke  himself,  he  had 
very  little  reason  to  congratulate  him¬ 
self  on  his  selection. 

It  had  been  from  the  first  under¬ 
stood,  and  even  announced,  that  no 
opposition  was  to  be  offered  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  French  army  ujxm  Ma¬ 
drid.  Nothing  therefore  had  happen¬ 


ed  which  was  not  previously  known 
and  expected ;  yet  the  actual  entry 
into  Madrid,  and  the  occupation  nf 
the  seat  of  government,  pi^uoed  a 
strong  moral  influence,  and  cast  a  deep 
gloom  over  the  hopes  of  the  Spanish 
cause.  Besides,  though  there  had  been 
no  rising  in  favour  of  the  French,  and 
though  the  Army  of  the  Faith  had  en¬ 
cumbered  almost  as  much  as  it  aided 
them,  yet  it  too  clearly  appeared  that 
the  hopes  cherished  of  a  coalition 
against  the  foreigner  were  entirely 
chimerical.  The  animosities  between 
the  factious  had  risen  to  so  dreadful  a 
height,  as  to  render  quite  secondary 
those  feelings  of  national  independence 
which  had  been  the  peculiar  boast  of 
Spain.  The  royalists  eagerly  sought 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  entrance  of 
foreign  occupants  to  satiate  their  ven¬ 
geance  against  their  Spanish  adversa¬ 
ries  ;  and  if  they  felt  any  irritation 
against  the  former,  it  was  chiefly  when 
checked  by  them  in  this  favourite 
gratification.  Even  the  constitution¬ 
alists  felt  more  enmity  against  their 
internal  opponents,  than  against  the 
foreigner,  whose  protection  they  were 
often  obliged  to  invoke.  There  were 
no  symptoms  then  of  national  rising ; 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Cortes  rested  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  force  actually  under  arms, 
the  slender  amount  of  which  became 
more  and  mure  evident. 

The  cause  was  now  arrived  at  a  cri¬ 
sis  when  it  was  likely  to  be  deserted 
by  all  its  sunshine  supporters.  Abis- 
bal,  as  was  to  be  expected,  first  gave 
way.  His  vacillation  was  announced 
by  a  letter  to  the  Conde  de  Montijo,  a 
nobleman  who  had  been  foremost  to 
join  the  French  formerly  under  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  now  under  their  Bourbon 
commander.  The  letter  contained 
some  truths.  He  was  convinced,  be 
said,  that  the  present  ministry  was 
inca{)able  of  saving  the  country  fironi 
the  critical  state  to  which  it  was  re¬ 
duced  by  the  incapacity  of  former  mi- 
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nistries ;  the  unpardonable  impru¬ 
dence  of  the  last  had  provoked  the 
present  war^  without  displaying  the 
energy  necessary  to  support  it,  or  em¬ 
ploying  those  conciliatory  measures 
which  might  have  united  the  minds  of 
the  people.  He  declared  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  majority  of  the  nation 
did  not  wish  the  constitution  of  1812. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  that  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  French  that 
changes  such  as  they  desired  would 
be  made  in  the  constitution  of  Spain, 
and  that  they  ought  therefore  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  country.  The  king 
should  then  return  to  Madrid  ;  a  new 
Cortes  be  called  ;  a  ministry  be  form¬ 
ed,  which  might  command  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Spain  and  of  foreign  powers ; 
and  a  general  oblivion  of  the  past  be 
proclaimed.  He  declares,  that  the 
other  generals  unite  with  him  in  the 
same  opinion.  There  were,  as  above 
oliserved,  some  truth  in  these  state¬ 
ments,  and  some  ]ilausibility  in  the 
proposals.  But  besides  that  Montijo 
was  a  very  singular  confidant  to  unbo¬ 
som  his  thoughts  to,  an  officer  of  his 
rank  can  never  be  allowed  to  circulate 
in  this  manner  vague  sjieculations  and 
assertions,  tending  to  paralyse  all  the 
operations  of  his  government ;  still 
less  can  he  be  justified  in  betraying  to 
its  mortal  enemy  the  secret  of  its  weak¬ 
ness-  Of  all  means  of  inducing  the 
foreigner  to  retire,  the  least  likely  was 
to  tell  him  that  there  was  nothing  to 
resist  him,  and  that  he  was  marching 
to  certain  victory.  If  the  generals, 
instead  of  betraying,  in  its  distres.s, 
tliut  cause  which,  when  prosperous, 
they  ostentatiously  supported,  had 
uniteil  in  time,  had  represented  to  the 
Cortes  the  absolute  necessity  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  and  adopting  a 
conciliatory  course,  they  might  have 
saved  their  country,  in  a  manner  some¬ 
what  irregular  indeed,  but  such  as  ex¬ 
treme  ncces-sity  might  justify.  The 
period,  and  the  manner,  in  which  they 


deserted  her  cause,  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  tlieir  conduct  from 
that  of  simple  treason. 

Montijo  immediately  published  the 
letter,  which  Abisbal,  with  little  rea-' 
son,  seems  not  to  have  expected.  Find¬ 
ing  that  its  contents  bad  excited  in  the 
highest  degree  the  indignation  of  his 
adherents,  he  published  another,  de¬ 
claring,  that,  whatever  his  private 
opinions  might  be,  he  would  adhere 
to  his  duty  and  his  oath,  and  would 
defend  the  constitution  of  1812  to  the 
last  extremity,  till  it  should  be  chan¬ 
ged  in  a  regular  manner.  The  army, 
however,  considered  it  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  be  commanded  by  a  general 
fighting  against  his  declared  opinion ; 
and  their  indignation  rose  so  high, 
that  Abisbal  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
safety  within  the  French  lines.  He 
then  I'etired  into  France,  where  he  has 
ever  since  remaineil  in  obscurity. 

Meantime,  the  king,  with  his  es¬ 
cort,  arrived  on  the  10th  at  Seville. 
That  city,  filled  with  clergy  and  old 
families,  and  a  stranger  to  commercial 
habits,  is  described  as  far  from  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  the  cause  of  the  constitution, 
or  disposed  to  make  extensive  sacrifices 
in  its  defence.  The  entrance  of  the  royal 
family,  however,  was  celebrated  with 
considerable  demonstrations  of  joy,  as¬ 
cribed  chiefly  to  the  hojie  of  seeing  Se¬ 
ville  become  again  the  capital  of  Spain, 
and  its  former  splendour  revive. 

The  Cortes  arrived  in  a  more  dila¬ 
tory  and  straggling  manner,  and  it 
was  the  23d  before  the  Assembly  could 
lie  constituted  by  the  requisite  atten¬ 
dance.  Florez  Calderon,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  then  opened  it  with  a  speech, 
expressed  in  somewhat  more  bi^tful 
terms  than  the  circumstances  justifi¬ 
ed.  He  represented  the  retreat  from 
Matirid  to  Seville  as  a  triumphant 
march,  which  had  displayed  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Spanish  character,  and 
baffled  all  the  schemes  of  the  enemy. 
J.ilierty  had  found  here  a  new  and  au- 
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gust  sanctuary,  where,  if  its  enemies 
^ould  dare  to  attack  it,  they  would 
soon  mingle  their  bones  with  those  of 
their  countrymen  which  lay  unburied 
on  the  plains  of  Andalusia.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  intimated,  that  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Spain  were  not  eternal : 
they  might  admit  of  alterations,  sug¬ 
gested  by  time  and  experience ;  but 
the  Cortes  would  never  allow  any  other 
power  on  earth  to  arrogate  this  right, 
nor  would  commit  the  honour  of  the 
great  nation  which  bad  entrusted  to 
them  its  destiny. 

These  pretensions,  in  themselves 
reasonable,  would  now  have  required 
very  extraordinary  exertions  in  order 
to  support  them.  Yet  the  Cortes  had 
still  in  their  hands  the  finest  and  most 
populous  part  of  Spain  and  the  main 
strongholds  of  liberty.  Had,  there¬ 
fore,  a  grand  effort  been  even  now 
made  to  rouse  the  spirit,  and  call  forth 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  there 
might  have  been  hope.  Nothing  of 
the  kind,  however,  was  ever  contem¬ 
plated.  Arguelles  merely,  in  the  usual 
inert  and  supine  manner,  moved  that 
ministers  should  be  called  upon  to 
propose  measures  for  repelling  the  ag¬ 
gression  of  France,  the  Cor^  being 
disposed  to  grant  all  the  means  which 
should  be  asked  of  them.  It  was  dif¬ 
ficult,  however,  to  say  who  the  mini¬ 
sters  were  on  whom  the  Cortes  thus 
chose  to  devolve  the  care  of  saving 
Spain.  The  old  ministers  having  read 
thcii'  reports,  their  former  dismissal 
W  the  king  came  into  force ;  but 
Ferdinand  teat  about  for  some  time  in 
rain  for  a  ministry.  At  length  one 
was  formed,  of  which  the  heads  were 
Calatrava  and  Zorraquin,  both  re¬ 
spectable  men,  and  who,  with  several 
who  were  attached  to  the  Conde  de 
Torreno,  constituted  a'moderate  consti¬ 
tutional  ministry.  This  might  be  good 
in  itself,  but  it  was  now  out  of  season. 
Time  was,  when  a  moderate  ministry 
might  have  saved  Spain ;  but  now. 


when  the  French  leader  was  fiiUy 
committed  to  admit  nothing  short  of 
the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  abso¬ 
lute  power,  the  period  of  moderation 
was  past,  and  the  only  hope  was  in  the 
most  determined  and  enthusiastic  vo¬ 
taries  of  the  constitution.  In  fact,  on 
the  reference  of  the  Cortes,  ministers 
originated  no  measure  of  any  sort  of 
consequence.  They  proposed  to  enrol 
a  foreign  corps,  but  without  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  more  materials  than  the  few 
that  were  already  embodied ;  and  they 
made  regulations  for  raising  guerilla 
corps — a  force  from  which  they  had 
little  to  expect,  and  the  formation  of 
which  depended  entirely  on  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit.  Thus  their  military  pre¬ 
parations  had  no  likelihood  of  leading 
to  any  result.  They  made  regulations 
also  for  levying,  by  severe  measures, 
the  arrears  of  taxes,  and  for  raising  a 
forced  loan  of  two  millions  of  reals, — 
measures  which  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  though  only  a  pretty  ardent  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  could  have 
prevented  them  from  being  odious. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Cortes  amused 
themselves  in  declaring  war  against 
France,— certainly  a  work  of  supere¬ 
rogation, — and  in  making  the  king 
issue  a  long  proclamation,  expressing 
all  the  sentiments  which  were  known 
to  be  most  contrary  to  his  real  feelings, 
— an  exhibition  which  could  no  longer 
impose  on  the  world,  and  only  m^e 
more  palpable  the  state  of  restraint 
under  which  he  was  held. 

The  French  army  had  hitherto  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  considerable  caution,  and 
feeling  its  way  almost  at  every  step. 
In  proportion  as  they  advanced,  how¬ 
ever,  the  nakedness  of  the  land  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  conspicuous. 
Their  own  remarks,  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  derived  from  Abisbal,  soon  satis¬ 
fied  them,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
obstruct  their  advance  to  the  farthest 
extremities  of  Spain.  Hereupon  was 
formed  a  new  plan,  u|K)n  the  boldest 
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and  most  rapid  scale  of  otfensire  ope¬ 
ration.  Generals  Bourmont  and  Bour- 
desoult,  whose  corps  had  originally 
formed  the  reserve,  were  now  brought 
into  the  front,  and  with  two  divisions  of 
7  or  8000  each,  were  directed  to  ad¬ 
vance,  one  by  the  way  of  Estremadu- 
ra,  and  the  other  by  that  of  La  Man¬ 
cha,  upon  Seville  and  Cadiz.  At  the 
san^e  time  Molitor,  who  was  now  hard¬ 
ly  working  his  way  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Catalonia  to  form  a  junction 
with  Moncey,  was  ordered  to  leave  a 
mere  corps  of  observation  on  that  side, 
and,  with  his  main  body,  to  march 
down  upon  Valencia,  and  thence  upon 
Murcia  and  Granada,  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  south  of  Spain. 

The  ostentatious  manner  in  which 
the  French  ^vernment  announced 
these  expeditions  and  their  destina¬ 
tion,  shewed  the  confidence  with  which 
thej^  anticipated  their  success,  and 
which  proved,  indeed,  to  be  but  too 
well  founded.  On  neither  of  the  routes 
b^  which  the  French  advanced  to  Se¬ 
ville,  was  there  more  than  a  handful 
of  troops  to  oppose  them.  The  two 
expeditions  started  from  Madrid  on 
the  Ist  June,  each  flanked  by  a  roy¬ 
alist  corps  of  about  .3000  men,  on 
which,  however,  little  dependence  was 
placed.  The  column,  which  marched 
through  La  Mancha,  by  the  nearest 
road  to  Seville,  pushed  on  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  expedition.  On  its  approach 
to  Manzanares,  Colonel  Abad,  the 
guerilla  chief,  surnamed  Chaleco,  who 
occupied  it,fell  backupontlie  main  body, 
entrenched  in  the  strong  pass  of  Des- 
penaperros.  On  the  7th,  the  advance, 
under  the  Duke  de  Dino,  reached 
Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela,  and,  by  a  ra¬ 
pid  march,  surprised  the  enemy’s  rear¬ 
guard,  consisting  of  1 500  men.  The 
Spaniards  endeavoured,  with  their 
light  troops,  to  gain  the  heights,  but 
before  this  could  be  eflTected,  they  were 
charged  with  such  impetuosity  by  the 
enemy’s  cavalry,  that  they  were  put 
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to  flight,  with  only  a  few  wounded  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  On  the  9th 
the  Duke  attacked  Despenaperros, 
where  Placentia,  i,the  Spanish  gene¬ 
ral,  had  taken  a  strong  position.  The 
combat  here  was  much  more  obstinate. 
The  French  were  for  some  time  expo¬ 
sed  to  a  very  heavy  fire,  and  acknow- 
led^  a  loss  of  40  wounded,  with  seve¬ 
ral  killed,  of  whom  two  or  three  were 
officers.  At  length,  however,  the  light 
troops  penetrated  across  the  ravine 
which  separated  them  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  whom  they  obliged  to  retire 
with  loss.  On  the  10th,  they  enter¬ 
ed  La  Carolina,  and  pressing  still  on 
with  the  same  rapidity,  reached  Cor¬ 
dova  on  the  13th.  That  city  had  al¬ 
ready,  on  the  10th,  been  quitted  by 
the  constitutionalist,  and  a  counter¬ 
revolution  had  taken  place. 

The  right  column,  under  Bourmont, 
had  no  serious  encounter,  though,  be¬ 
ing  opposed  to  a  stronger  corps  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  obliged  to  proceed  with 
greater  caution.  A^r  a  slight  conflict 
it  carrieil  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  and 
was  then  enabled  to  cross  the  Tagus. 
The  Empecinado,  who  attempted  to 
harass  its  flanks,  was  repulsed  by  his 
guerilla  adversary.  Merino.  On  the 
11th,  the  whole  of  the  Frendi  divi¬ 
sions  were  united  at  Truxillo,  from 
whence  they  marched  on  towards  Me¬ 
rida. 

So  near  an  approacli  of  the  enemy 
could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  Cortes  from 
their  state  of  boasting  security.  It 
was  now  evident,  that  all  the  Spanish 
armies  of  the  south  and  centre  united, 
were  inadequate  even  to  face  the  two 
corps  thus  closely  pressing  on  them. 
The  crisis  was  imminent,  and  left  no 
choice.  Whenever  retreat  came  to  be 
in  question,  the  Cortes  shook  off  that 
apathy  and  blind  confidence  in  the 
executive,  which  at  other  times  so 
closely  beset  them.  They  now  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  with  the  utmost  vi¬ 
gour  to  the  task  of  removing  them- 
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selves  and  the  government  to  a  place 
of  security.  On  the  proposition  of 
Galiano  and  Arguelles,  ministers  were 
called  upon  to  state  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country,  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  constitution  could  be  main¬ 
tained  without  the  translation  of  the 
government  to  anotlier  place.  The 
ministers,  after  a  little  evasion,  ad¬ 
mitted  their  conviction,  that  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  country  was  interested  in  the 
transference  of  the  government  and 
the  Cortes  to  a  more  secure  situation. 
Galiano  then  moved  the  appointment 
of  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  represent  to  him  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  leaving  Seville.  On  the  motion 
of  Arguelles,  Cadiz  was  named  as  the 
place  of  retreat,  and  next  day,  the 
12th,  as  the  period  of  departure.  The 
deputation  waited  on  the  king  at  five 
o'clock,  and  representing  to  him  the 
critical  state  of  circumstances,  when  the 
enemy,  by  a  few  forced  marches,  might 
render  retreat  impossible,  respectfully 
besought  him  to  have  the  goodness  to 
consent  to  his  translation,  as  he  had 
formerly  done  from  Madrid  to  Seville, 
BO  now  from  Seville  to  Cadiz. 

The  king  determined  to  make  a 
stand.  The  French  were  now  close 
at  hand ;  and  a  few  days  might  enable 
him  to  trample  on  his  ^versaries,  and 
become  apiin  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
Spain.  The  present  lukewarm  and 
nondescript  ministry  did  not  attempt 
by  any  strong  private  means  to  bias 
his  resolution.  He  made  the  following 
reply :  “  My  conscience,  and  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  my  subjects,  do  not  permit  me 
to  depart.  Asa  private  individual,  I 
would  see  no  inconvenience  in  it ;  but 
as  a  king,  my  conscience  does  not  per¬ 
mit  it."  The  deputation  having  re¬ 
resented  that,  after  the  advice  which 
is  majesty  had  received,  he  was  ex¬ 
empted  by  the  constitution  from  all 
responsibility,  and  having  exhausted 
every  possible  argument,  received  no 
ansirer  but  this :  “  I  have  spoken  !” 


with  which  they  were  obliged  to  return 
to  the  Cortes. 

The  Cortes  were  not  in  a  temper  to 
recede.  On  the  answer  being  received, 
Galiano  immediately  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  proposition  :  “  I  invite  the  Cortes, 
in  consideration  of  the  refusal  of  his 
majesty  to  secure  himself  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  against  the  hostile  invasion,  to 
declare  that  the  case  of  considering 
his  majesty  as  in  a  state  of  moral  in¬ 
capacity  of  fulfilling  his  functions,  a 
case  foreseen  by  the  article  1 87  of  the 
constitution,  is  come ;  and  to  nominate 
a  Provisional  Regency,  which,  for  the 
object  of  translation  only,  shall  be  in¬ 
vested  with  the  functions  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power.”  This  motion,  though 
opposed  by  one  or  two  deputies,  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority.  A  com¬ 
mission  was  then  appointed,  who  named 
as  regents  Cayetano  Valdes,  Gabriel  de 
Ciscar,  and  Gasper  de  Vigodet.  This 
regency  was  then  installed  with  the 
prescribed  ceremonies,  and  departed 
amid  cries  of  “  Fiva  la  Regencia  !" 

Such  was  the  unhappy  measure  to 
which  the  Cortes  were  driven  in  the 
present  exigency  of  their  circum¬ 
stances.  In  calling  it  unhappy,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was 
not  justifiable,  affording,  as  it  appears 
to  have  done,  the  only  chance  of  saving 
the  nation  from  internal  despotism  and 
foreign  domination.  We  could  wish, 
inde^,  when  the  Cortes,  for  their  pre¬ 
sent  object,  so  little  hesitated  to  de¬ 
prive  the  king  of  all  power,  that  they 
had  been  a  little  less  scrupulous  of  in¬ 
terposing  to  produce  measures  which 
might  have  preserved  the  nation  from 
SUM  an  extremity.  The  necessity  of 
adopting  this  measure  was  most  disas¬ 
trous.  It  revoltetl  all  those  votaries  of 
the  constitution,  who  still  retained  a 
reverence  for  the  person  of  the  king ; 
it  inflamed  the  fury  of  its  adversaries ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  it  afforded  to  those 
who  sought  no  more,  a  plausible  pre¬ 
text  to  desert  a  sinking  cause.  The 
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regency  at  Madrid  published  a  procla¬ 
mation  and  decree,  anathematizing,  in 
the  most  unmeasured  terms,  the  con¬ 
duct  now  held  by  the  Cortes.  Was 
there  a  Spaniard  who  could  see  such 
an  event  without  indignation  and  hor¬ 
ror  ?  They  could  find  no  expressions 
adequate  to  paint  a  crime  so  horrible. 
They  would  not  fail  to  take  firm  and 
energetic  measures  to  chastise  the 
authors  of  it,  and  to  destroy  the  evils 
caused  by  the  implacable  enemies  of 
God  and  of  the  monarchy.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  following  day  they  emit¬ 
ted  a  decree,  by  which  all  the  members 
who  had  voted  for  the  translation  of 
the  king  were  proclaimed  traitors, 
their  goods  confiscated,  and  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  high  treason  adjudged  to 
be  executed  upon  them  whenever  ta¬ 
ken,  upon  the  mere  identification  of 
their  persons.  Sir  William  A’Court, 
the  English  ambassador,  conceiving 
that  the  government  was  no  longer 
the  same  as  that  to  u’hich  he  had 
been  sent,  withdrew  to  Gibraltar,  to 
wait  the  farther  instructions  of  his 
government ;  and  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  lost  the  benefit  of  his  presence 
and  countenance. 

The  Seville  Regency  lost  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
power  thus  hastily  and  irregularly 
entrusted  to  them.  On  the  12th  they 
set  out  for  Cadiz,  carrying  with  them 
the  king,  now  openly  and  avowedly  a 
prisoner.  The  state  of  this  last  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Spanish  government  be¬ 
trayed  all  that  supine  improvidence, 
which  marked  their  usual  course  of 
proceeding.  Although  the  existing 
crisis  was  so  easily  to  be  anticipated, 
nothing  had  been  done  to  provide 
against  it.  Cadiz  was  not  provisioned 
for  a  month  ;  its  fortifications,  which 
during  the  last  war  had  been  put  in  an 
excellent  state,  had  ever  since  been 
totally  neglected,  and  were  in  a  state 
of  considerable  disrepair ;  and  it  was 
defended  only  by  the  flying  divisions 


which,  in  tumultuary  haste,  sought 
refuge  within  it.  The  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  imprisoned  in  Cadiz,  were  much 
worse  situated  than  in  the  former  war, 
when  they  had  for  their  allies  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  sea.  Their  navy  being  now 
reduced  almost  to  nothing,  could  not 
prevent  the  approaches  to  Cadiz  from 
being  blockaded  by  a  superior  fleet 
of  the  enemy.  Notwithst'^nding  all 
this,  Cadiz  possessed  still  extensive 
means  of  resistance.  The  very  pecu¬ 
liar  tract  of  territory  on  which  it  stands 
is  completely  insulated  from  the  main 
land,  and  presents  a  various  extent  of 
shore,  accessible  at  numerous  points  to 
small  vessels,  yet  presenting  few  where 
landing  would  be  practicable  on  a  great 
scale.  It  was  thus  scarcely  possible  to 
bar  the  approaches  to  it ;  and  the  mere 
efforts  of  the  citizens  for  their  own 
supply  brought  in  copious  stores  of 
provisions.  The  place  being  secure 
a^nst  a  coup  de  main,  active  exer¬ 
tions  might  restore  the  fortifications 
to  their  former  efficient  state ;  and 
the  troops  might  be  recruited  from 
the  population  of  Cadiz,  which  had  al¬ 
ways  been  in  a  peculiar  degree  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  constitutional  cause.  On  the 
18th,  110  members  of  the  Cortes  were 
united  at  Cadiz,  a  muster  which,  in 
such  disastrous  circumstances,  might 
be  considered  honourable.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  the  regency  had  deserved 
well  of  their  country ;  at  the  same  time, 
they  proclaimed  that  the  kingwasagain 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  func¬ 
tions.  The  peril  of  their  situation  was 
too  imminent,  not  to  rouse  them  some¬ 
what  out  of  their  wonted  'lethargy. 
Propositions  were  made  for  preserving 
the  health  of  the  place,  ana  for  secu¬ 
ring  the  supply  01  provisions.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
means  of  saving  the  nation ;  but  fol¬ 
lowing  the  customary  routine,  it  mere¬ 
ly  called  upon  the  ministers  to  point 
out  these  means.  The  most  active 
exertions  were  those  made  by  the  city 
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itself.  The  mercliants  contributed 
considerable  sums  to  fill  the  exhausted 
treasury.  The  municipality  called 
upon  all  citizens  between  18  and  45 
to  inrol  themselves  for  the  defence  of 
their  native  city,  and  of  the  country, 
of  which  it  was  become  the  last  bul¬ 
wark. 

Bourdesoult,  who,  as  formerly  men¬ 
tioned, 'had  reached  Cordova,  did  not 
march  direct  to  Seville,  of  which  he 
accounted  himself  sure,  but  pushed 
forward  by  the  shortest  route  to  Cadiz, 
hoping  to  overtake  the  Spanish  rear. 
On  the  18th,  his  van  entered  Utrera, 
and  on  the  2 1  st,  his  head-quarters  were 
established  there.  Availing  himself  of 
this  direction  taken  by  the  French, 
Lopez  Banos,  who  commanded  a  de¬ 
tached  corps  of  3  or  4000  men,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  Seville  before  them. 
Since  the  departure  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  royalist  standard  had  been 
raised  there ;  and  the  strength  of  the 
disposition  in  its  favour  was  shewn  by 
the  resistance  made  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Spanish  commander.  He  was  even 
oblig^  to  eifect  it  by  placing  cannon 
against  the  principal  street.  He  thus 
soon  became  master  of  the  city,  and 
obtained  his  object  of  levying  some 
contributions,  and  supplying  his  army 
with  clothing  and  equipment.  He 
then  quitted  the  place,  and  sending 
hu  cavalry  and  light  troojis  into  the 
mountains  towards  Badajos,  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  guerilla  force,  hasten¬ 
ed  with  his  infantry  to  Huelva,  a  small 
sea-port  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal. 
The  French  followed  hard  after  him, 
and  harassed  his  rear-guard,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  skirmish  at  San  Lucar  la 
Mayor  ;  but  they  could  not  reach  his 
main  body ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Haute- 
feuille,with  abodyof  dragoons,  saw  the 
Spanish  forces  embark,  Avkhout  being 
able  to  cut  off  any  part  of  them.  Lopez 
Banos  sailed  for  Cadiz,  where  he  land¬ 
ed  with  2500  tr(*ops. 


Meantime,  the  sister  kingdom  was 
the  theatre  of  a  change  which  could 
not  but  produce  the  most  unfavour¬ 
able  influence  on  the  hopes  of  the  om- 
stitutional  cause  in  Spain.  In  Fortu- 
gal,  the  new  order  of  things  had  been 
hitherto  less  openly  resist^  ;  the  op¬ 
position  had  been  later,  and  though 
vigorous,  as  yet  only  partial.  Never¬ 
theless,  Portugal  contained  elements, 
with  which  that  constitution  was  still 
r>ore  out  of  harmony.  The  country 
was,  in  general,  less  improved  and  less 
ripe  for  liberal  institutions ;  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  clergy  were  still  more  power¬ 
ful,  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  over 
the  people  more  marked.  The  Cortes, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  established  a 
constitution  on  even  a  broader  demo¬ 
cratic  basis, reducinglowerthe  power  of 
the  crown,  and  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  tenor  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  also  had,  in  general,  a  more 
violent  character.  The  domineering 
and  oppressive  course  M'hich,  in  direct 
contravention  of  their  own  principles, 
they  had  followed  towards  the  ultra¬ 
marine  provinces,  had  completely  ali¬ 
enated  that  important  branch  of  the 
empire.  The  extreme  and  we  may 
say,,  outrageous  rigour  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  queen,  revolted 
all  those  feelings  of  loyalty  and  gal¬ 
lantry,  of  M'hich  the  nation  made  its 
boast.  From  these  causes  the  con¬ 
stitution  lost  its  hold  on  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  nation,  and  scarcely  met 
with  cordial  support,  unless  among  the 
trading  and  middling  classes  in  the 
two  cities  qf  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The 
troops  M’ere  now  their  main  reliance ; 
but  how  precarious  the  dependence 
U|>on  a  body,  whose  natural  feeling  is 
in  favour  of  royalty,  when  that  feel¬ 
ing  is  shared  by  the  majority  of  their 
felloAV-citizens !  The  troops,  however, 
had,  in  the  north,  remained  tolerably 
steady,  and  combined  with  the  mili¬ 
tia,  had  driven  out  Amarante;  and 
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the  political  atmosphere  throughout 
the  kingdom  seemed  to  enjoy  a  calm 
which,  however,  was  only  superficial. 

One  movement  sutficra  to  put  all 
the  hostile  elements  in  action.  Bri¬ 
gadier  Sanipayo,  who  had  been  long 
an  object  of  suspicion,  was,  on  the 
morning  of  the  27tb  of  May,  deprived 
of  the  command  of  his  regiment, 
which  received  ordei's  to  march  into 
the  province  of  Beira.  At  a  little 
distance  from  Lisbon,  Sampayo  met 
his  regiment,  and  engaged  them  to 
follow  him.  He  then  wrote  to  the 
mvernment  a  letter,  stating  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  The  deposition  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  ministry,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  one ;  a  king  with  dignity,  and  a 
constitution  which  secures  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  repose  of  the  country,  and 
preserves  from  civil  war ;  no  fiction 
contrary  to  the  king  and  to  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  in  fine,  union  and  oblivion  of 
the  past,  this  is  what  the  regiment. 
No.  23,  wishes.”  This  event  was  soon 
followed  by  another,  which  gave  it  a 
decisive  character.  The  prince,  Don 
Miguel,  second  son  to  the  king,  insti¬ 
gated  by  his  mother,  quitted  Lisbon 
at  one  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  in¬ 
surrection.  Ne.\t  morning,  at  Villa 
Franca,  he  raised  the  standard  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  existing  government, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king.  He 
expressed  his  regret  at  having  left  the 
capital  without  his  father’s  permission ; 
but  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  see  the 
royal  authority  degraded,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  ]X!ople.  His  object 
was  to  serve  his  majesty  as  his  king 
and  father,  and  to  deliver  the  nation. 
The  prince  then  marched  upon  San- 
tarem,  where  he  established  his  head¬ 
quarters.  He  was  soon  joined  by  the 
Conde  de  Palmela,  General  Pamplo¬ 
na,  and  other  persons  of  high  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country  appear^  to  be  in  his  fa¬ 
vour. 


The  Cortes  could  not  view  this 
movement  without  the  most  serious 
alarm.  A  committee  was  immediate¬ 
ly  appointed  to  consider  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  adapted  to  such  a  crisis.  The 
committee  proposed,  that  they  should 
declare  the  country  in  danger,  should 
name  General  Sepulve<la  commander- 
in-chief,  with  extraordinary  powers, 
and  should  advise  the  king  to  change 
his  ministry.  This  last  clause  caus^ 
considerable  debate,  as  it  was  in  fact 
a  concession  to  the  opposite  party. 
General  Sepulveda,  however,  on  being 
called  in,  declared  that  this  dismissal 
was  demanded  by  ]mblic  opinion,  as 
well  as  by  the  general  sentiment  of  tlie 
troops.  The  general,  at  the  same 
time,  ^ve  them  assurances  of  the  good 
disposition  of  the  king  and  of  the  ar¬ 
my.  The  address  for  the  dismissal  of 
ministers,  was  therefore  sent  to  the 
king,  and  immediately  complied  with ; 
but  Costa,  who  was  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  war  department,  went 
forthwith  to  join  the  enemy  ;  and 
three  other  individuals,  to  whom  the 
post  was  offered,  declined,  under  the 
present  exigency,  to  accept  it.  Mean¬ 
time,  every  hour  brought  intelligence 
of  the  desertion  of  some  post,  not  only 
by  the  regular  troops,  but  even  by  the 
national  militia,  in  whom  the  Cortes 
chiefly  confided. 

The  29th,  being  a  great  Catholic 
holiday,  promised  to  be  more  tranquil. 
There  was  no  sitting  of  the  Cortes, 
and  the  troops,  in  regular  order,  lined 
the  religious  procession.  The  tide  of 
counter-revolution  appeared  to  be 
stopped,  when  the  a|>palling  intelli¬ 
gence  was  suddenly  receiveil,  that  the 
whole  mass  of  the  regular  troops  had 
broken  up,  and  set  out  to  join  the 
prince ;  and  that  Sepulveda,  on  whose 
fidelity  the  main  dependence  of  the 
party  resteil,  was  at  their  head.  How 
far  this  proceeiling  of  Sepulveda  was 
voluntary,  is  what  never  very  distinct¬ 
ly  appeared.  It  should  seem,  that  he 
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was  in  tRe  first  instance  carried  along 
by  the  troops ;  but  seeing  it  vain  to 
resist  the  torrent,  he  then  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  make  a  merit  with  the  prince,  as 
having  brought  them  over  to  him. 
The  prince,  however,  disdaining  this 
tardy  and  reluctant  junction,  received 
him  with  marked  coldness,  and  even 
caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  confine¬ 
ment. 

The  Cortes  met  on  the  SOth,  in  the 
deepest  consternation.  One  regiment 
(the  18th)  which  immediately  guard¬ 
ed  the  king,  alone  remained  faithful ; 
and  under  its  influence,  his  majesty 
had  issued  in  the  morning  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  declaring  his  determination  to 
support theconstitution.  In  theCortes, 
however,  the  moderate  party  ventured 
on  overtures  tending  to  modify  it,  but 
these  were  rejected  by  the  great  ma¬ 
jority.  Jorge  Avilez,  one  of  their 
number,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Se- 
■  pulveda ;  and  such  measures  of  defence 
were  taken,  as  haste  and  the  present 
alarming  circumstances  would  admit. 
The  king  continued  throughout  the 
day  to  give  favourable  assurances ;  but 
in  the  evening,  the  18th  regiment, 
yielding  to  the  impulse  given  by  the 
surrounding  crowd,  raised  the  cry  of 
"  the  absolute  king  1  down  with  the 
constitution  !”  The  king,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment's  hesitation,  replied,  “  Well, 

'  since  you  will  have  it,  absolute  king 
be  it then  immediately  mounted  the 
carriage,  and  set  out  for  the  army. 
Another  detachment  repairing  to  the 
Ramalhao,  where  the  queen  was  con¬ 
fined,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
attended  her,  brought  them  all  off ; 
and  in  the  course  of  that  night,  the 
W’hole  of  the  royal  family,  with  all  the 
regular  troops,  were  united  at  Villa 
Franca. 

In  this  commanding  situation  in 
which  the  King  now  stood,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  the  tenor  of  which 
might  be  considered  as  moderate.  Ex¬ 
perience  had  shewn,  in  a  grievous 


manner,  that  the  existing  institutions 
were  incompatible  with  the  will,  the 
customs,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
reater  part  of  the  monarchy.  Brazil 
ad  been  sraarated  from  it ;  Portu¬ 
guese  blood  had  flowed  in  a  civil  war ; 
and  foreign  war  was  imminent.  It 
was  therefore  indispensable  to  modify 
the  constitution,  against  which  the 
majority  of  the  nation  had  so  openly 
and  so  hostilely  declared  themselves. 
He  did  not  desire,  and  never  would 
desire  absolute  power ;  he  repelled  it. 
His  heart  revolted  against  despotism 
and  oppression ;  he  desired  the  peace, 
the  honour,  and  the  pros|)erity  of  the 
nation.  Let  them  not  fear  for  their 
liberties ;  they  would  soon  receive  the 
basis  of  a  new  code,  which  would  gua¬ 
rantee  the  safety  of  person  and  pro¬ 
perty,  and  would  secure  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation. 

I'he  Cortes,  notwithstanding  thfr 
awful  situation  in  which  they  were 
laced,  did  not  at  once  give  up  all 
o|)e.  They  were  still  supported  by 
a  considerable  body  of  militia,  and  by 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Lisbon,  among  whom  even  those  who 
favour^  the  beginnings  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  as  affording  the  promise  of  a 
governmentlessentirely  popular,  when 
they  saw  all  the  weights  thrown  into 
the  regal  scale,  began  with  dread  to 
foresee  the  return  of  the  old  despo¬ 
tism.  As  adherents,  however,  were 
daily  added  to  the  cause  which  seem¬ 
ed  sure  of  ultimate  triumph,  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  resistance  became  more  and 
more  evident.  The  municipality, 
alarmed  lest  the  growing  strength  of 
the  royal  party  should  produce  a  dis¬ 
astrous  struggle,  even  within  Lisbon, 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  king,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  enter  the  capital.  This 
measure  being  communicated  to  the 
Cortes  at  its  sitting  of  the  2d,  the}"^ 
gave  up  all  hope.  Tliey  published  a 
declaration  and  protest,  stating,  that 
being  abandoned  by  the  executive 
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power,  and  by  the  armed  force,  they 
were  under  an  impossibility  of  execu¬ 
ting  their  mission ;  and  as  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  their  session  might  lead  to 
the  dan^r  of  the  nation  being  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  person  of  its  represen¬ 
tatives,  without  any  hope  of  public 
utility,  they  interrupted  their  sittings. 
At  the  same  time  they  protested,  in 
the  name  of  their  constituents,  against 
every  alteration  or  modification  of  the 
constitution  of  1822.  On  the  4th, 
sixteen  of  the  members,  who  were  the 
most  deeply  committed,  sailed  in  the 
packet  for  England. 

The  king,  now  standing  on  higher 
ground  than  ever,  gave  out  on  the  Sd, 
a  new  proclamation,  conceived  in  a 
much  loftier  tone.  The  constitution 
of  1822  was  now  branded  with  terms 
of  the  most  intense  reprobation,  and 
declared  to  be  the  work  of  corrupted 
and  exalted  men,  and  utterly  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  monarchy.  A  new  consti¬ 
tution  was  still  promised,  but  one 
whence  should  be  proscribed  the 
principles  which  experience  had  de¬ 
monstrated  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  peaceable  existence  of  the  state." 
The  entrance  took  place  on  the  5th,  and, 
amid  the  absence  or  the  silence  of  all 
of  an  opposite  sentiment,  the  king  had 
the  appearance  of  bein|^  hailed  by  the 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  Portuguese  people.  Suc¬ 
cessive  ordinances  replaced  everything 
on  the  footing  upon  which  it  had  stood 
previous  to  the  revolution  of  1822; 
always,  however,  with  the  remark, 
that  it  was  provisional  only  till  the 
new  constitution  was  promulgated. 
The  repeatedly  announc^  intention 
upon  this  subject  received  some  con¬ 
sistence  from  the  ap|)ointment  on  the 
18th,  of  a  junta  to  prepare  the  plan  of 
a  constitution.  After  expatiating  on 
all  the  sins  of  that  of  1822,  he  admits, 
that  the  ancient  fundamental  law  of 
the  monarchy,  cannot  as  formerly  an¬ 
swer  entirely  the  end  which  his  pa¬ 


ternal  heart  proposes,  without  being 
adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  to  the  relations  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
and  to  the  forms  of  representative  go¬ 
vernments  established  in  Europe.  He 
instructs  them,  therefore,  with  the 
most  brief  delay  possible,  to  submit  t4> 
him  a  new  fundamental  law,  which 
may  combine  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  with  the  legal  and  perma¬ 
nent  security  of  the  people."  But, 
alas !  since  that  time  eight  months 
have  elapsed,  and  not  a  syllable  more 
has  been  heard  of  this  bo^tingly  pro¬ 
mised  constitution.  The  king  has 
during  that  time  administers  all 
thin^  according  to  his  supreme  will, 
and  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  mea¬ 
sures  for  suppressing  political  discus¬ 
sion,  and  for  punishing  all  who  mani¬ 
fested  any  attachment  to  the  subvert¬ 
ed  constitution.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
suspected,  that  on  second  thoughts  he 
has  judged  it  expedient  to  take  nis  ad¬ 
herents  at  their  word,  and  not  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  those  chains  which  they 
seemed  so  eagerly  to  embrace. 

This  catastrophe  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  cause,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
peninsula,  could  not  but  deeply  lower 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  its  Spanish 
supporters.  It  did  not,  however,  as 
was  at  first  expected  by  some,  bring 
on  an  immediate  crisis.  The  resist¬ 
ance,  such  as  it  was,  was  slill  main¬ 
tained  at  all  points  of  the  kingdom. 
The  French,  hoM'ever,  indc{)endent  of 
their  grand  operation  against  Cadiz, 
began  more  vigorously  than  ever  to 
pusli  divisions  into  every  corner  of 
Spain.  That  of  General  Bourke,  which 
watched  the  northern  provinces,  had 
hitherto  maintained  a  merely  defensive 
attitude ;  and  this  might  even  have 
seemed  the  must  politic,  till  the  main 
contest  was  dispo^  of.  The  French, 
however,  had  probably  a  pretty  sure 

{iresentiment,  that  this  advance  would 
ead  to  issues  which  would  place  their 
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affiiirs  on  a  hieher  footing  than  erer, 
and  strike  fresn  dismay  into  the  alrea¬ 
dy  desponding  friends  of  liberty. 

This  expedition  was  hastened 
some  offensire  movements  on  the  side 
of  the  Spaniards. '  Campillo  and  Pa- 
larea  had  collected  in  the  Asturias,  the 
militia  which  fell  back  from  Biscay 
and  Navarre,  and  in  that  ancient  cra¬ 
dle  of  Spanish  independence,  there  ap¬ 
peared  considerable  zeal  to  resist  its 
modern  invaders.  Campillo,  after  lea¬ 
ving  detachments  to  cover  Oviedo, 
and  the  western  part  of  the  province, 
crossed  the  Deba  in  considerable  force, 
and  advanced  upon  St  Andero,  with 
the  view  of  raising  the  blockade  of  San- 
tona.  He  lay  under  this  disadvantage, 
however,  that  the  enemy,  occupying 
the  whole  southern  border  of  this  long 
and  narrow  province,  could  at  any 
time,  Iw  pushing  a  corps  across  it,  cut 
him  on  from  Galicia.  Accordingly, 
General  Huber  was  immediately  or¬ 
dered  to  march  upon  Reynosa,  and 
threaten  the  Spanish  rear.  Campillo 
hereupon  retreated  ;  but  upon  Hu¬ 
ber's  feigning  to  fall  back,  he  was  in¬ 
duced  again  to  advance.  The  French 
general  then  hastily  pushing  forward 
three  columns,  obliged  him  to  retreat 
with  some  loss.  The  French  official 
accounts,  indeed,  the  only  ones  we 
have,  represent  the  corps  of  Campillo 
as  almost  destroyed ;  but  as  it  appears 
afterwards  in  a  pretty  complete  state, 
it  may  be  inferr^,  that  he  effected  his 
retreat  nearly  unbroken.  Bourke, 
however,  determining  thoroughly  to 
clear  the  Asturias,  pushed  a  strong 
corps  under  General  D’Albignac  from 
Leon  upon  Oviedo.  As  the  Spanish 
chiefs  had  no  force  which  could  enable 
them  to  make  head  against  these  com¬ 
bined  corps,  they  were  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  that  capital,  which  the  French 
entered  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  to 
retreat  westward  upon  Galicia.  Brisk 
actions  took  place  with  their  rear¬ 
guard,  particularly  at  the  passage  of 


theNavia,theboundaryof  thetwopro-  ’ 
vinces.  "They  then  prosecuted  their 
retreat  across  Galicia,  towards  Fer- 
rol  and  Corunna. 

Bourke  now,  with  his  main  body 
consisting  of  5  or  6OOO  men,  entered 
Galicia,  -and  arrived  on  the  7th  July 
at  Villa  Franca.  Morillo  had  already- 
thrown  off  the  mask.  On  the  26th 
June,  he  published  a  proclamation, 
denying  the  right  of  the  Cortes  to  ap¬ 
point  a  regency,  condemning  the  act 
as  traitorous  and  disloyal,  and  dis¬ 
owning  all  obedience  to  this  illegally 
created  body.  With  the  view  of  pre¬ 
serving  public  order,  he  retained  the 
command  of  the  army,  but  was  to  call 
round  him  a  junta  of  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants,  to  assist  him  with  their 
counsel.  He  had  made  proposals  to 
the  French  army,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  accepted,  and  according  to 
which  Galicia  would  be  preserved 
from  the  evils  of  war,  and  would  re¬ 
main  in  its  present  attitude,  till  the 
king  and  the  nation  should  establish 
that  form  of  government  which  was  to 
rule  the  nation. 

In  considering  the  tenor  of  this  do¬ 
cument,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that 
while  Morillo  thus  unsparingly  repro¬ 
bates  the  conduct  of  the  Cortes,  he 
gives  no  hint  of  the  conduct  which 
they  ought  to  have  followed,  or  how 
otherwise  they  could  have  rescued  the 
country  from  immediate  and  complete 
subjection.  As  to  his  plan  of  neutral¬ 
izing  the  north,  neutrality  in  civil 
contests,  has  at  all  times  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  very  dubious  quality ;  .but 
neutrality  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 
invasion,  seems  to  have  no  feature  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  from  the  most  unequi¬ 
vocal  treason.  In  alluding  to  the  king 
and  the  nation  as  about  to  establish  a 
constitution,  Morillo  evidently  used 
expressions  to  which  he  could  attach 
no  sincere  meaning;  for  the  course 
ursued  by  him,  could  have  no  result 
ut  entirely  to  exclude  the  nation,  and 
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leare  the  whole  matter  between  the 
king  and  the  foreign  invader. 

Morillo,  in  his  address,  alludes  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  army  as  d)inci- 
ding  with  his  own  ;  and  it  appears,  in 
fitct,  that  his  influence  had  produced 
at  first  an  apparently  unanimous  as¬ 
sent.  Qiiiroga,  however,  an  original 
author,  and  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
revolution,  raised  now  his  standard 
against  the  military  commander,  and 
denounced  him  as  a  traitor.  Morillo, 
in  a  correspondence  which  followed, 
charges  Quiroga  with  dissimulation, 
in  haring  agreM  to  quit  the  province, 
and  having  even  received  from  him 
a  small  sum  to  defray  the  ex|)enses 
of  his  journey.  Without  entering 
into  this  ])ersonal  discussion,  it  can 
only  be  observed,  that  in  the  general 
tenor  of  their  respective  conduct,  Qui¬ 
roga  acted  the  part  of  a  man  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  Morillo  the  contrary.  The 
result  was,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  troops  declared  in  favour  of  the 
patriotic  cause,  and  Morillo  was  left 
with  less  that  3000  attached  to  his 
standard.  This  desertion,  however, 
only  determined  him  to  throw  himself 
more  entirely  into  the  arms  of  the 
French,  who  promised  to  continue  his 
commandin  Galicia.  He  acknowledged 
the  Regency,  after  having  at  first  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so,  and  having  published 
pretty  sharp  strictures  on  the  conduct 
of  that  body.  Bourke  accordingly  ar¬ 
rived  at  Lugo  on  the  10th,  and  the 
united  armies  advanced  on  Corunna. 

The  Galicians  meantime  were  not 
left  entirely  to  their  own  resources. 
We  have  seen  that  a  deep  and  almost 
enthusiastic  interest  had  arisen  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  strug¬ 
gle.  The  nation  in  general  appro¬ 
ved,  or,  at  least,  acquiesced  in  the 
neutrality  adopted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment;  yet  this  did  not  necessarily 
debar  the  subjects  of  Britain  from  con¬ 
tributing  aid  in  their  individual  capa¬ 


city.  Even  the  law  agmnst  f<weign 
enlistment,  of  which  Lord  Althorp  in 
vain  attempted  to  procure  the  repeal, 
did  not  bar  the  formation  of  plans,  on 
a  considerable  scale,  for  sending  over 
a  military  force.  These  plans  never 
reached  any  maturity ;  but  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  raising  a  contribution  in  mo¬ 
ney  was  regularly  opened,  and  did  not 
meet  with  any  official  opposition.  We 
are  rather  mortified,  however,  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  this  subscription  was  al¬ 
most  exclusively  carried  on  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  most  decided  among  the 
Whig  and  popular  statesmen.  Mini¬ 
sterialists  of  every  class  and  colour, 
though  they  had  raised  their  voice 
energetically  in  favour  of  Spain,  did 
not  contribute  funds  for  her  support. 
Those  directly  connected  with  admi¬ 
nistration,  indeed,  could  not  have  done 
so  without  committing  government 
itself ;  but  there  appears  no  sufficient 
reason  why  the  independent  support¬ 
ers  of  ministry,  and  the  neutrals, 
should  not  have  come  forward.  The 
hopes  of  success,  indeed,  were  fast  de¬ 
caying;  yet  would  it  not  have  been 
more  glorious  for  Britain  to  identify 
her  name  with  the  fall  of  that  just 
cause,  than  with  the  proudest  triumph 
of  the  oppressors  of  mankind  ?  How¬ 
ever,  the  result  proved  to  be,  that  nosum 
was  produced  adequate  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  purpose,  or  the  dignity  of 
the  nation.  The  attempt  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  by  a  masked  ball,  was 
not  much  in  unison  with  the  object, 
liable  to  ridicule,  and  in  its  result  nu¬ 
gatory.  The  entire  produce  fell  short 
of  30,000/.,  a  sum  very  inadequate  to 
the  extensive  wants  of  an  European 
belligerent,  yet  which  might,  by  ju¬ 
dicious  application  to  the  peculiar  local 
exigencies,  afford  some  sensible  bene¬ 
fit.  British  valour  and  enterprise  left 
no  want  of  channels  by  which  it  could 
be  communicated.  Sir  Rtffiert  Wil¬ 
son,  now  the  foremost  champion  of  li- 
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beralistn,  devoted  himself  to  the  Spa.- 
nish  service,  and  was  followed  to  that 
country  by  Colonel  Light,  Captain 
ErskinCjLord  Nugent,  and  some  other 
spirited  officers.  Sir  Robert  landed  at 
Vigo  in  the  beginning  of  May  ;  both 
there  and  at  Oporto,  he  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  received.  Extravagant  ex¬ 
pectations  appear  to  have  been  formed 
of  the  aid  which  he  was  to  bring,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  an  auxiliary  force,  the 
hope  of  which  had  been  too  hastily 
held  out.  However,  he  brought  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  arms  and  stores,  which  were 
much  wanted  ;  and  the  discipline  and 
direction  which  he  and  his  companions 
could  give,  might  be  rendered  of  ma¬ 
terial  service  to  the  Spaniards,  since 
they  were  willing  to  abide  by  them. 
Sir  Robert  made  also  an  excursion  to 
Oporto,  with  the  object  of  exciting 
the  Portuguese  government  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  in  defending  Galicia ;  but  during 
his  stay  there,  the  counter-revolution 
taking  place  induced  him  to  return 
with  ^  speed  into  Spain.  In  his  way, 
he  was  seized  and  insulted  by  the  po¬ 
pulace  of  Braga,  from  whose  hands  he 
was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  mi¬ 
litary  commander.  He  then  proceed¬ 
ed  direct  to  Corunna,  where  his  pre¬ 
sence  was  wanted. 

Corunna  had  been  always  a  main 
theatre  of  liberalism,  even  when  the 
interior  and  southern  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  had  been  animated  by  a  quite  op¬ 
posite  spirit.  The  municipality  had 
made  very  considerable  exertions  in 
equipping  troops,  and  had  solicited 
from  Morillo  directions  for  putting  the 
place  in  a  state  of  defence,  which  that 
general,  engrossed  by  other  views,  had 
evaded  issuing.  Quiroga  and  Wilson 
now  applied  themselves  anxiously  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  To  defend  and 
garrison  Corunna,  they  had  not  only 
its  own  armed  population,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  of  the  north, 
which  had  deserted  Morillo,  who  in 


person  followed  the  rest,  retreating 
upon  St  Jago  and  Vigo.  Campillo, 
from  the  Asturias,  also  fell  back  upon 
Corunna.  But  the  city,  though  toler¬ 
ably  strong,  lay  under  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  being  commanded  by  surround¬ 
ing  heights.  In  hopes  of  being  able 
to  maintain  these,  the  scene  of  the 
glorious  victory  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
entrenchments  were  thrown  up,  and 
the  advanced  guard  took  up  a  posi¬ 
tion.  On  the  15th,  in  the  morning, 
they  were  attacked  by  General  Bourke. 
A  very  brisk  action  ensued,  the  tenor 
of  which  has  been  given  by  both  par¬ 
ties  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  fought, 
not  without  bravery,  and  to  have  cau¬ 
sed  considerable  loss  to  the  enemy. 
The  conduct  of  the  English  officers 
was  brilliant,  both  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
and  Colonel  Light  were  seriously 
wounded.  The  result  however  was, 
that  the  positions  of  the  Spaniards 
were  turnra,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  within  the  walls. 

Corunna  was  now  invested,  but 
though'  the  fortifications  were  of  no 
great  strength,  they  were  sufficient  to 
resist  any  efforts  which  the  enemy, 
who  had  only  a  few  pieces  of  light  ar¬ 
tillery,  could  direct  against  it.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  unfa¬ 
vourable  position  of  the  town,  it  was 
throughout  exposed  to  the  fire  even  of 
the  enemy’s  musketry,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  could  not  pass  from  house  to 
house  without  danger.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  disadvantages,  the  garrison 
held  out  vigorously ;  but  an  arrange¬ 
ment  now  ocoirr^,  which  threw  a 
deep  gloom  over  any  expectation  of 
its  continued  defence.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  and  General  Quiroga,  taking 
advantage  of  the  passage  of  the  Royal 
George,  newly  established  as  a  steam- 
packet,  sailed  for  Vigo,  where  the  for¬ 
mer  remained,  while  the  latter  sailed 
for  England.  The  personal  valout  ot 
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both  was  unquestionable;  yet  there 
appeared  something  rery  singular  in 
both  flying  thus  off  at  a  tangent,  and 
leaving  to  its  shifts  the  little  army 
which  they  had  brought  into  so  peril¬ 
ous  a  position.  Their  fnends  stated, 
that  ^iroga  was  ordered  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  take  a  cximmand  at  Ca¬ 
diz.  Such  an  order,  however,  must  have 
been  issueil  under  very  differentcircum- 
stances  from  those  which  rendered  him 
the  sole  prop  of  resistance  in  the  north 
of  Spain ;  and  a  suspension  of  com¬ 
pliance  could  not  but  nave  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  laudable.  If  it  was  true  also, 
as  was  published  by  the  English  jour¬ 
nals,  supposed  to  be  in  Sir  Robert’s 
confidence,  that  Corunna,  obstinately 
defended,  was  capable  of  holding  out 
for  six  months,  no  service  could  have 
been  rendered  so  great  as  the  making 
good  that  period  of  defence.  It  would, 
no  doubt,  nave  been  very  disagreeable 
to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  French, 
but  the  question  was,  whether,  after 
embarking  in  the  cause,  every  vicis¬ 
situde  which  it  presented  was  not  to 
be  encountered. 

The  defence  of  Corunna  was  now 
entrusted  to  Novella,  a  supporter  of 
the  Independent  cause  in  Mexico; 
but  in  Spain  his  zeal  had  not  been 
very  conspicuous ;  at  least  he  had 
been  one  of  those  who  evaded  pre¬ 
siding  at  the  trial  of  Elio,  and  had 
been  treated  on  that  account  with 
considerable  rigour  by  the  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  This  is  stated, 
not  exactly  to  his  disadvantage,  but 
still  as  marking  him  rather  too  mo¬ 
derate  for  such  an  extremity.  He 
held  out,  however,  for  a  fortnight, 
keeping  up  a  brisk  fire,  which  con¬ 
siderably  annoyed  the  besiegers ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  morning  ot‘  the  12th 
that  a  flag  of  truce  came  out  from 
Corunna.  Theyheld  a  lofty  language, 
demanding  that  they  should  be  de¬ 
clared  to  have  done  their  duty,  and 
allowed  in  their  present  posture  to 


wait  the  issue  of  affairs  at  Cadiz.  The 
day  was  spent  in  discussions  and  con¬ 
ferences,  and  in  theevening  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  come  to,  that  they  should 
be  placed  under  the  command  of 
Morillo,  and  on  the  same  footing 
with  his  troops.  Terms  so  advan¬ 
tageous,  at  least  in  a  personal  view, 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  not 
held  out  to  the  very  last  extremity. 
According  to  this  convention,  how¬ 
ever,  Corunna  was  not  occupied  till 
the  21  St,  when  it  was  entered  by  Mo- 
rill  o. 

Sir  Robert  did  not  find  at  Vigo 
either  troops  or  fortifications  ade¬ 
quate  to  resist  Morillo,  who,  with  a 
combined  French  and  Spanish  force, 
was  advancing  against  it.  A  brisk, 
but  finally  unsuccessful  action,  had 
been  maintained  by  Palarea,  the  pa¬ 
triotic  guerilla  chief,  at  the  bridge  of 
San  Payo ;  but  there  was  no  other 
position  at  which  a  stand  could  be 
made.  Palarea,  therefore,  withdrew 
into  the  interior,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  organize  an  insurrection 
among  the  peasantry.  On  Morillo’s 
approach,  Sir  Robert  opened  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  him, having  in  view 
the  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  report  that  the  Cortes  were 
then  negotiating  with  the  Duke  d’An- 
gouleme.  Thiscorrespondence, which 
appeared  not  altogether  in  unison 
with  Sir  Robert’s  avowed  views,  has 
been  explained  by  his  friends  as  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  mere  view  of  obtain¬ 
ing  delay.  Morillo  refused  to  grant 
it,  advanced  and  entered  Vigo.  Sir 
Robert  then  withdrew  to  Bayona,  a 
small  island,  which,  if  begun  to  be 
fortified  in  time,  might  nave  been 
rendered  very  strong ;  but  it  was 
now  too  late,  and  he  embarked  in  a 
small  vessel,  with  the  view  of  reach¬ 
ing  Cadiz  by  way  of  Gibraltar.  Be¬ 
ing  driven  off  Oporto  by  stress  of 
weather,  he  was  closely  watched,  and 
treated  with  considerable  harshness. 
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Palares  meantime  advanced  into  the 
aouthem  interior  of  Galicia  ;  but  he 
found  the  populace  there  universally 


nothinff  leR  but  to  seek  his  way  into 
the  wide  plains  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
where  he  might  unite  with  the  Em- 
pecinado.  General  Margueyre,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  movement  from  Lugo,  cut 
him  off  from  this  retreat,  and  obliged 
him  to  surrender  with  his  whole  force, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  1 200  men, 
who  were  to  be  conveyed  prisoners  of 
war  into  France. 

Thiscatastropheextinguished  every 
remnant  of  constitutional  resistance 
in  Galicia.  The  province  was  placed 
under  the  ostensible  command  ofMo- 
rillo.  F rench  garrisons,  however,  were 
left  in  Corunna  and  the  other  strong 
places.  A  considerable  detachment, 
under  Larochejaquelin,  could  now  be 
spared  to  act  on  the  plains  of  Leon 
and  Estremadura,  where  the  Empe- 
cinado  and  Placentia  held  almost  the 
whole  open  country.  They  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fortresses  of  Badajos 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  were  only 
observed  by  smaJl  royalist  detach¬ 
ments. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  a  view  of 
the  war  in  the  south.  The  original 
plan  of  the  French  campaign  appears 
to  have  included  the  subjection  of 
Catalonia,  as  prior  to  the  advance 
into  the  interior  of  S[>ain.  The  ob¬ 
stacles  presented  by  that  region,  and 
the  defenceless  state  of  the  central 
provinces,  induced  the  immediate  ad¬ 
vance  upon  Madrid ;  but  Molitor  was 
still  instructed  to  force  his  way  across, 
and  co-operate  with  Moncey  in  the 
reduction  of  that  brave  and  rugged 
district.  In  fact,  the  division  under 
Pamphile  Lacroix,  crossing  the  Se- 
gre  at  Balaguer,  opened  a  communi¬ 
cation  at  Agramont  with  the  Baron 
d’Eroles ;  but  this  precarious  meeting 
could  with  no  propriety  be  consider¬ 
ed  a  junction  of  the  two  armies. 


Meantime,  the  Royalist  corps,  leR  to 
cover  Saragossa,  uiutble  to  make  head 
against  Ballasteros,  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  French  general.  Molitor  has¬ 
tened  to  Caspe  and  Alcanis,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  30th,  and  was  able 
to  receive  and  cover  the  retreating 
bands  of  his  ineffective  allies.  He 
now  received  directions  to  change 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  It  was 
evident  that  the  contest  m  Catalonia 
would  be  very  protracted;  but  that 
province  was,  by  its  situation,  so  far 
detached  from  the  rest  of  Spain,  that, 
while  neutralized  by  the  force  under 
Moncey's  command,  it  could  have 
little  influence  in  the  general  fortunes 
of  the  peninsula,  which  it  would  ul¬ 
timately  be  obliged  to  follow.  It  was 
therefore  much  more  urgent  to  crush, 
in  the  fine  provinces  of  the  south, 
that  spirit  of  resistance,  which,  if 
once  roused,  might  have  presented  a 
truly  formidable  and  imposing  mass 
of  strengtli.  Leaving,  therefore,  San¬ 
tos  Ladron  with  a  force  chiefly  Spa¬ 
nish,  to  blockade  Monzon  and  cover 
Saragossa,  he  pushed  forward  with 
his  main  body  on  Valencia.  Ballaste¬ 
ros,  on  seeing  the  enemy  advance  in 
this  direction,  collected  all  his  troops, 
and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry 
by  storm  Murviedro,  the  bulwark  of 
that  capital,  which  Ulnian  lately  sur¬ 
prised  and  captured.  Being  repulsed, 
however,  with  some  loss,  he  raisecl 
the  siege,  and  left  open  the  road  to 
Valencia,  which  was  entered  by  Mo¬ 
litor  on  the  13th.  That  general  left 
a  garrison  in  the  city,  and  Spanish 
detachments  to  observe  the  fortresses 
of  Peniscola  and  Morello;  then  press¬ 
ed  forward  upon  Murcia.  The  only 
resistanceattempted  was  at  the  bridge 
of  Alcira  over  the  Zucar,  a  broad  ri¬ 
ver,  which,  not  being  fordable,  could 
be  passed  only  at  that  point.  It  was 
defended  by  a  detachment  of  1500 
foot  and  150  dragoons.  The  French 
remained  four  hours  exposed  to  a 
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heary  fire,  attempting  to  find  a  ford ; 
but  not  haying  been  able  to  succeed, 
they  at  length  made  a  desperate  as¬ 
sault  on  the  bridge  itself,  and  carried 
it  by  scalade.  The  dragoons  made 
another  stand  in  the  suburbs,  but 
finally  retreated,  leaving  one  cannon, 
but  very  few  prisoners.  The  French 
now  marched  on  without  resistance. 
Ballasteros,  after  reinforcing  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Alicant  with  three  battalions, 
fell  back  upon  Murcia.  On  the  30th, 
the  French  army  occupied  with  its 
vanguard  Elche  and  Monforte,  and 
presented  itself  before  Alicant ;  but 
that  city  shut  its  gates,  and  being  too 
strong  for  any  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
storm,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  be¬ 
fore  it  a  considerable  corps  of  obser¬ 
vation.  Molitor  now  advanced  upon 
Murcia,  where  there  was  some  ex¬ 
pectation  that  a  stand  would  be  made ; 
but  he  was  allowed  on  the  7th  to  en¬ 
ter  it  without  opposition.  The  French 
boast  that  two  battalions  here  came 
over  to  them,  which,  however,  seems 
to  be  true  only  in  part.  Molitor  lost 
no  lime  in  advancing  upon  Granada, 
the  only  southern  capital  which  re¬ 
mained  still  unsubdued.  On  his  way, 
he  carried,  after  a  bloody  assault  of 
five  hours,  the  fort  of  Lorca,  where 
he  found  600  prisoners.  As  his  army, 
however,  was  now  considerably  weak¬ 
ened  by  numerous  detachments,  Bal¬ 
lasteros  began  at  length  to  think  of 
some  offensive  movement.  He  and 
Balanzat,  having  collected  1 200  horse, 
made  a  rapid  march  from  Jaen  and 
Granada,  and  attacked  at  Guadix  the 
vanguard  in  a  somewhat  detached 
and  scattered  state.  The  battle  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  obstinate ;  the 
French,  who  alone  published  any  ac¬ 
counts,  admit,  that  many  of  their 
horses  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
that  the  enemy,  though  at  length  re¬ 
pulsed,  retired  in  g(^  order.  Mo¬ 
litor  then  advancing  upon  Granada, 
Zayas,  who  commanded  there,  did 


not  attempt  to  defend  the  city,  but 
concluded  a  convention,  by  which  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  were  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  place,  and  preserve  order, 
till  the  entrance  of  the  enemy,  which 
took  place  on  the  27th  July. 

Zayas  retired  upon  Malaga,  but 
Ballasteros,  with  the  main  body, with¬ 
drew  northward  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  towards  Cazorla  and  Quesada.  . 
This  might  be  with  a  view  to  threaten 
the  enemy’s  communications,  and  to 
secure  a  retreat  among  the  mountain¬ 
ous  tracts  which  separate  Castile  from 
the  southern  provinces.  On  the  28th, 
he  was  attacked  in  a  strong  position 
which  he  had  chosen  at  Campillo  de 
Aronas.  The  French  army  was  infe¬ 
rior  in  numbers,  but  superior  in  dis¬ 
cipline  and  enterprise.  They  suffered 
considerably,  however,  before  they 
could  gain  the  heights  on  which  the 
Spanish  army  were  posted.  The  lat¬ 
ter  then  retreated,  but  without  rout, 
or  losing  many  prisoners. 

After  this  action,  Ballasteros  sent 
in  proposals  for  an  accommodation ; 
and  though  those  first  made  were 
considered  too  high,  the  negotia¬ 
tion  continued,  and  on  the  6th  Au¬ 
gust  a  convention  was  concluded. 
He  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
gency,  to  give  orders  to  Zayas  to  do 
the  same,  and  directions  to  all  the 
fortresses  within  his  district,  which 
extended  as  far  as  Pampeluna  and 
St  Sebastian,  to  open  their  gates  to 
the  French.  In  return,  he,  his  officers 
and  soldiers,  retained  their  place  and 
rank  in  the  army.  Cantonments  were 
to  be  assigned  them,  in  which  they 
were  to  receive  regular  pay,  or,  if 
that  failed  from  want  of  funds,  at 
least  regular  rations,  like  other  corps 
in  the  service  of  the  regency.  The.se 
terms,  the  extent  of  his  engagements, 
and  the  high  personal  advantages 
granted  in  return,  clearly  mark  this, 
not  as  a  military  surrender  compelled 
by  circumstances,  but  as  a  desertion 
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of  the  cause  which  he  was  appointed 
to  defend,  and  an  espousal  of  that 
which  he  was  pledged  to  oppose. 
Whether  Ballasteros,  from  the  first 
of  his  campaign,  meditated  such  an 
issue,  and  only  waited  the  favourable 
opportunity,  it  may  be  rash  to  decide. 
The  letter  of  Abisbal  would  lead  to 
such  a  suspicion ;  and  certainly,  with 
a  force  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Mina, 
he  never  effected  anything,  or  ob¬ 
structed  the  advance  of  the  enemy  at 
any  one  point.  This,  however,  may 
have  arisen  merely  from  want  of  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  and  it  may  only  have  been 
when  he  saw  the  opposite  cause  al¬ 
most  certain  of  triumph,  that  he  de¬ 
termined  to  identify  himself  with  it. 
His  devoted  subserviency  now  was 
shewn  by  waiting  on  and  paying  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  on 
the  passage  of  that  prince  through 
Cordova.  He  was  unqble,  however, 
to  fulfil  the  numerous  pledges  under 
which  he  had  come.  Zayas,  from  the 
side  of  Malaga,  continued  still  to  re¬ 
sist  ;  and  of  all  the  fortresses  of 
which  he  had  undertaken  for  the 
surrender,  none  obeyed  the  summons 
except  the  small  insulated  castle  of 
Penas  de  Pedro  on  the  borders  of 
Murcia.  Even  his  own  troops  could 
with  difficulty  be  retained  in  that 
state  of  base  inaction  to  which  he  had 
doomed  them.  Barrens,  and  several 
other  officers  of  distinction,  made  at¬ 
tempts  to  rally  them  again  under  the 
banner  of  the  constitution ;  and 
though  their  plans  were  discovered, 
and  toemselves  committed  to  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Lorca,  yet  a  general  restless¬ 
ness  and  dissatisfaction  prevailed,  and 
their  passive  state  was  secured  only 
by  being  hemmed  in  by  the  corps  of 
Molitor  on  the  side  of  Granada,  and 
of  Foissac  Latour  on  that  of  Jaen 
and  Cordova. 

From  these  sad  displays  of  Spa¬ 
nish  weakness  and  treachery,  we 
turn  with  pleasure  to  a  scene,  where 


valour  and  fidelity  shone  with  almost 
unrivalled  lustre.  In  Catalonia  too, 
however,  we  labour  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  having  no  consecutive  ac¬ 
counts  except  the  French  reports, 
which  are  tinged  with  a  colouring 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  formerly 
pervaded  the  imperial  bulletins. 

Mina,  after  being  obliged  by  the 
concentration  of  the  French  and  royal¬ 
ist  forces,  to  quit  his  mountainous 
position  on  the  Fluvia,  divided  his 
force  into  two  parts,  of  which  one 
under  Milans,  retreated  upon  Hostal- 
rich  to  cover  Barcelona  ;  while  Mina 
himself,  at  the  head  of  the  other, 
withdrew  into  the  mountains  of  Up¬ 
per  Catalonia.  He  began  ascending 
the  Ter  towards  Camprodon,  and  the 
F rench  frontier.  D’Eroles,  his  mor¬ 
tal  enemy,  followed  him  by  way  of 
Olot,  and  wrote  to  Moncey,  urging 
him  to  direct  bis  whole  force  against 
Mina,  and  asserting  that,  by  a  close 
pursuit  of  eight  days,  that  general 
would  be  entirely  destroyed,  Mon¬ 
cey  gave  directions  accordingly ;  but 
the  next  intelligence  bore  that  Mina 
was  already  out  of  their  reach  at 
Berga,  whence  he  could  descend  the 
Llobregat  to  Barcelona.  Donnadieu 
then  directed. his  corps  upon  Man- 
resa,  which  lay  in  the  way  of  this 
march.  At  Casteltersol,  however,  he 
encountered  a  corps  of  3000  men, 
who  had  sallied  from  Barcelona,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Rotten,  its  brave 
Swiss  governor.  The  combat  was 
obstinate  ;  the  French,  exposed  to  a 
continued  fire  of  four  hours,  suffered 
severely.  They  claim  a  victory  ;  but 
this  appears  very  dubious,  as  we  find 
Mina  immediately  afterwards  at  Cel- 
lent,  bewildering  them  by  his  sudden 
and  rapid  manoeuvres,  against  which 
the  utmost  care  was  necessary  to 
guard  their  different  posts.  At  length, 
a  French  detachment  pushed  for¬ 
ward,  and  occupied  Manresa,  but  as 
it  was  proceeding  against  Mina,  sup- 
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posed  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cardona,  it  was  learned,  that  he  had 
given  them  all  the  slip,  and  was  in  a 
quite  different  quarter.  He  had  made 
a  nocturnal  attack  upon  Vich,  which 
the  French  had  made  the  depot  of 
their  mountain  warfare ;  though,  as 
it  was  fortified  and  defended  by  800 
troops,  he  was  not  able  to  carry  it. 
Mina,  in  retreating,  was  at  first  foU 
lowed  in  the  direction  of  Cardona ; 
but  by  making  a  movement,  as  if  for 
the  relief  of  Figueras,  he  drew  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  in  that  oppo¬ 
site  direction ;  v'hen  suddenly,  intel¬ 
ligence  was  bro  ught  that  Mina  was 
in  Cerdagne,  and  then  that  he  was 
in  France.  He  had  crossed  the  Py¬ 
renees  near  Camprodon,  and  having 
baffled  all  the  attempts  of  resistance 
made  by  the  garrisons  of  Puyurda 
and  Montlouis,  scoured  the  whole 
frontier  as  far  as  Andorre.  The 
French  people  saw,  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  a  Spanish  corps  traversing 
unresisted  their  borders.  All  the 
French  and  royalist  divisions  were 
immediately  put  into  rapid  motion 
towards  this  theatre  of  contest. 
D’Erolcs  boasted  that  with  8000  of 
his  own  troops  joined  to  those  of  his 
allies,  he  could  block  up  all  the  re¬ 
treats  upon  Urgel,  and  ensure  the 
destruction  of  his  terrible  rival.  In 
fact,  the  French  corps  under  St 
Priest,  came  up  with  one  of  his  co¬ 
lumns,  and  appears  to  have  defeated 
it  with  some  loss,  since  Gurrea,  a  con¬ 
stitutional  chief  of  some  eminence, 
was  taken  prisoner.  Mina,  however, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  re¬ 
turned  to  Llivia,  where,  in  despite  of 
the  Baron  D'Eroles,  who  was  station¬ 
ed  at  Ajen  to  intercept  him,  but  could 
only  slightly  harass  his  rear-guard, 
he  cut  his  way  across  the  Pyrenees, 
and  placed  his  corps  under  the  can¬ 
non  of  Urgel. 

The  French,  finding  it  vain  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  corps  of  Miua  through  the 


mountains  of  High  Catalonia,  resol¬ 
ved  to  content  themselves  with  ob¬ 
serving  its  movements,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  force,  in  order  to  form 
at  length  the  long  announced  block¬ 
ade  of  Barcelona.  That  city  had 
been  merely  observed  from  Mataro 
and  Granollers,  whence  the  constitu¬ 
tionalists  had  been  dislodgetl  after 
two  sharp  actions.  The  French, 
meantime,  pushed  the  blockade  of 
Hostalrich,  but  were  harassed  by  con¬ 
tinual  sallies  of  its  garrison.  Four 
sallies  made  in  a  single  day,  in  one 
of  which  Mosen  Anton,  the  most 
fierce  and  enthusiastic  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Faith,  received  a  mortal  wound. 
About  the  same  time,  Miralhes,  a 
more  respectable  chief,  and  equally 
brave,  was  defeated  and  taken  prison¬ 
er  in  the  streets  of  Cervera,  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  garrison  of  Le- 
rida.  We  should  be  sorry  if  it  be 
true,  as  the  French  papers  stated, 
that  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death, 
and  his  head  suspended  to  one  of  the 
gates,  whence  it  was  gallantly' taken 
down  by  his  son,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  his  guerilla. 

Moncey  now  brought  forward  all 
his  reinforcements,  and  collected  all 
his  detachments  to  close  in  upon 
Barcelona.  The  corps  of  Curial  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  east,  while  Donna- 
dieu  and  D’Eroles,  quitting  their 
mountain  positions,  descended  the 
Llobregat  to  occupy  the  western 
posts.  The  Spanish  army,  being 
completely  outnumbered,  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  any  general  resistance,  but  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  the  possession  of 
each  successive  point  cost  the  enemy 
as  dear  as  possible.  At  Molinos  del 
Rey,  the  contest  was  particularly  ob¬ 
stinate.  At  length,  however,  the 
French  having  advanced  their  posts 
on  the  coast  of  Sarria  and  Garcia, 
and  on  the  west  to  Martorell,  effect¬ 
ed  a  species  of  loose  investment.  The 
Spaniards  retained  in  Barcelona  a 
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garrison  of  about  8000  men,  partly  re¬ 
gulars,  but  chiefly  militia ;  while  the 
active  army,  of  nearly  equal  number, 
atationed  itself  at  Villa  Franca,  under 
Milans  and  Llobera.  Mina  was  now 
in  Barcelona,  and  was  the  soul  of  all 
operations ;  but  an  illness,  consequent 
on  the  fatigues  of  his  Pyrenean  cam¬ 
paign,  rendered  him  unable  to  take 
the  field. 

About  this  time,  unfavourable  ti* 
dings  coming  from  another  part  of 
the  Peninsula,  began  to  shake  the 
Ruth  of  all  in  whom  it  was  not  firmly 
rooted.  A  great  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Cardona  mutinied,  and  succeeded 
in  delivering  that  fortress  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  gover¬ 
nor  discovered  the  treason,  and,  with 
most  of  his  officers,  joined  the  Spa¬ 
nish  army  at  Igualada.  The  loss  of 
the  place,  however,  was  of  some  con¬ 
sequence.  About  the  same  time, 
Sarsfield,  an  officer  of  talent  and  emi¬ 
nence,  presented  himself  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  posts,  and  offered  his  services; 
buthecame  single,  unaccompanied  by 
a  single  soldier.  D’Eroles,  however, 
appointed  him  second  in  command, 
and  chief  of  the  staff.  Next  came 
Manso,  governor  of  Tarragona,  who 
endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  de¬ 
liver  to  the  enemy  that  important 
fortress,  but  was  obliged  to  fly,  car¬ 
rying  with  him  a  mere  handf^ul  of 
troops.  On  the  whole,  these  losses 
were  not  of  formidable  magnitude, 
and  did  not  break  in  any  degree  the 
main  strength  of  the  constitutional 
force. 

The  blockade  of  Barcelona  could 
be  only  very  imperfect,  while  so  large 
a  force  as  that  under  Milans  and  Slo- 
bera  pressed  on  the  flank  of  the 
French  army,  and  especially  when, 
by  a  movement  on  the  left  to  Igual¬ 
ada,  it  could  threaten  their  rear. 
Moncey,  therefore,  leaving  only  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  troops  to 
watch  Barcelona,  moved  the  whole  of 


his  disposable  troops  upon  Igualada. 
He  found  it  evacuated.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  according  to  their  invariable 
system,  did  not  choose  to  abide  a  ge¬ 
neral  action.  Having  pushed  his  van¬ 
guard  after  them  on  the  road  to  Cer- 
vera,  he  soon  saw  it  returning,  rout¬ 
ed,  and  flying  before  a  hostile  de¬ 
tachment  ;  and  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  force  sufficient  could  be  collect¬ 
ed  to  make  head  against  the  enemy 
and  oblige  them  to  retire.  Moncey  now 
flattered  himself  that  they  were  re¬ 
treating  on  Cervera;  but  immediately 
after,  it  appeared  that  they  had 
marched  eastward,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Llobregat,  and  were  in  his  rear 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manresa. 
It  was  again  necessary  to  quit  the 
siege,  and  direct  all  his  force  to  re¬ 
pulse  the  attack  from  this  new  quar¬ 
ter.  Several  partial  actions  took  place 
without  any  serious  result,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  being  seconded  by  repeated 
and  strong  sallies  from  Barcelona. 
At  length,  their  provisions  and  am¬ 
munition  being  nearly  exhausted, 
they  recrossed  the  Llobregat,  and 
renewed  their  communication  with 
Tarragona.  The  whole  of  this  bold 
circuit  had  been  effected  without  ex¬ 
posing  themselves  to  any  serious  dis¬ 
aster. 

It, was  now  evident  to  Moncey,  that 
while  the  Spanish  army  thus  roved 
over  Catalonia,  and  menaced  every 
point  on  his  flank  and  rear,  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Barcelona  could  never  be  more 
than  nominal.  This  purpose  could 
only  be  effected,  when  these  moving 
columns  should  be  pressed  down  up¬ 
on  Tarragona,  and  forced  to  enclose 
themselves  within  its  walls.  Leaving, 
therefore,  Count  Curial,  with  a  strong 
detachment,  to  watch  Barcelona,  he 
directed  the  mass  of  his  force  upon 
the  other  fortress.  One  division  was 
at  Torre-Lembarra,  under  General 
Berge,  while  another,  at  Vails,  under 
Tromelin,  was  joined  to  the  troops  of 
10 
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D'EroIet.  These  positions  did  not 
complete  the  investment  of  Tarrago¬ 
na,  which  remained  still  open  to  the 
west.  While  Moncey  was  at  Vails, 
endeavouring  to  make  arrangements 
for  shutting  it  in  more  completely,  a 
grand  sally  was  made,  on  the  27th, 
with  upwards  of  5000  men,  against 
the  division  at  Torre- Lembarra.  The 
conflict  was  obstinate,  and  both  par¬ 
ties  claimed  the  victory  ;  but  though 
the  Spaniards  finally,  and  probably 
according  U>  their  original  intention, 
retraced  their  steps  to  Tarragona,  the 
French  division  appears  to  have  l)een 
pretty  roughly  handled.  This,  indeed, 
seems  admitted  by  Moncey,  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  next  dispatch, 
he  boasts  that  this  action  had  not  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  carrying  into  effect 
his  ulterior  design.  This  design  took 
place  on  the  S0th,when  all  the  French 
divisions  advanced,  and  presented 
themselves  before  the  walls  of  Tarra¬ 
gona.  They  were  received  with  a 
heavy  fire ;  and  the  result  of  a  warm 
combat  of  three  or  four  hours  was, 
that  they  fell  back  and  resumed  all 
their  original  positions.  This  result, 
which  in  an  attacking  army  wears  so 
much  the  semblance  of  defeat,  Mon¬ 
cey  attempts  to  solve,  by  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  his  object  was  a  mere  re- 
connoissance,  to  discover  what  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  were  which  prevented  the 
complete  investment  of  Tarragona, 
and  that  this  object  was  accomplished. 
When  he  admits,  however,  A  heavier 
loss  than  had  been  sustained  in  any 
other  action  during  the  campaign,  the 
price  seems  high  for  amerereconnois- 
sance  ofground,with  which  the  F rench 
could  not  be  very  much  unacquaint¬ 
ed;  nor  do  ulterior  reports  shew  that  it 
had  favoured  in  any  degree  the  ob¬ 
ject.  Tarragona  continued  still  with 
its  communications  open  ;  while  the 
large  force  necessary  to  watch  the  ar¬ 
my  encamped  within  it,  obliged  the 
F rench  to  leave  Barcelona  in  the  same 
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loosely  blockaded  state ;  and  no  pro¬ 
gress  was  made  towards  the  reduction, 
or  even  the  weakening  of  these  two 
great  fortresses.  ' 

We  must  now  resume  the  opera¬ 
tions  before  Cadiz,  upon  which  hin¬ 
ged  all  that  remained  of  the  war  in  the 
peninsula.  The  French  generals  did 
not  make  any  attempt  to  carry  the 
place  by  a  coup  de  main,  though  it  has 
been  asserted,  that,  had  they  done  so, 
in  the  first  tumult  of  alarm,  and  amid 
the  total  absence  of  all  preparation, 
they  might  have  had  a  fair  chance  of 
instant  success.  Afler  this,  however,  a 
short  time  sufficed  to  secure,  not  only 
Cadiz,  but  the  whole  Isle  of  Leon, 
against  immediate  attack.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  continued  even  to  hold  the 
peninsula  of  Trocadero,  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  Cadiz.  The  materials  of  a  flo¬ 
tilla,  the  species  of  naval  force  of 
which  the  French  stood  most  in  need, 
and  which  was  most  difficult  to  form, 
had  been  chiefly  removed ;  but  at 
Rota,  San  Lucar,  and  even  at  Seville, 
the  utmost  exertions  were  made  to 
form  one.  Meantime,  the  object 
which  could  be  most  immediately  ef¬ 
fected,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
land  blockade.  A  chain  of  posts  was 
accordingly  framed  from  St  Lucar  to 
Chiclana,  along  the  winding  coast, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  by  which  the  communication 
of  the  latter  with  the  continent  was 
in  a  great  measure  cut  off. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Spanish 
generals,  with  the  view  at  once  of  ob¬ 
serving  and  obstructingthe  operations 
of  the  enemy,  determined  on  a  gene¬ 
ral  sally.  On  the  16th,  at  five  in  the 
morning,  about9000men  issued  forth, 
in  four  columns,  from  St  Petri,  the 
bridge  of  Suazo,  the  Caracca,  and  the 
Trocadero.  Chiclana,  on  the  enemies’ 
extreme  left,  formed  the  main  object. 
As  a  sally  must  always  have  one  is¬ 
sue,  the  return  of  the  garrison  to  its 
first  position,  both  parties  invariably 
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claim  the  advantage.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  infer,  from  comparing  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  each,  that  this  attack  was 
creditable  to  the  Spanish  arms,  and 
fulfilled  every  reasonable  expectation 
that  could  be  formed  from  it.  The 
only  disaster  was  that  which  befel  the 
brave  Colonel  Cassano,  in  advancing 
with  a  column  of 500  men  upon  Chic- 
lana.  Being  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
superior  force  on  a  narrow  causeway, 
where  his  men  had  not  the  means  of 
forming,  they  were  driven  back  in 
confusion,  hunself  wounded  and  ta¬ 
ken  prisoner  ;  and  though  his  column 
was  afterwards 'rallied,  and  himself 
rescued,  he  died  of  his  wounds. 

The  French  commanders  had  now 
had  time  to  reconnoitre  the  strength 
and  means  of  defence  possessed  by 
this  last  hold  of  Spanish  indepen¬ 
dence.  Their  report  spears  to  have 
been  favourable  as  to  the  possibility, 
when  an  adequate  power  was  brought 
forward,  of  reducing  it  at  no  very 
distant  period.  Upon  the  strength  of 
this  report,  the  Duke  d’Angouleme, 
who  had  not  chosen  to  commit  him¬ 
self  in  the  first  adventurous  advance 
into  Andalusia,  now  determined  to 
repair  to  Port  St  Mary’s,  and  resuming 
his  ostensible  place  of  commander, 
reap  the  glory  of  the  expected  con- 
uest.  On  the  28th  July,  he  took  his 
eparture,  accompanied  by  the  flower 
of  the  troops  stationed  at  Madrid, 
leaving  merely  a  garrison  sufficient  to 
secure  the  capital  against  surprise.  It 
was  at  first  announced  that  the  Duke 
dTnfantado  and  Don  Victor  Saez 
would  set  out  along  with  him.  This 
did  not  take  place ;  but  afterwards, 
on  the  2l8t,  they  set  out,  of  their  own 
accord,  as  was  supposed,  and  without 
any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Duke. 
Indeed  the  dissensions  between  the 
French  and  their  faithful  allies  were 
beginning  to  be  no  longer  a  secret  to 
the  world.  From  the  first,  they  had 
been  compelled,  by  nothing  short  of 


open  violence,  to  restrain  that  fury  of 
faction,  which,  combined  with  per¬ 
sonal  enmity  and  hope  of  plunder, 
urged  the  royalists  to  every  species 
of  outrage  against  their  pohticm  an¬ 
tagonists.  Such  conduct,  on  the  part 
of  those  whom  this  proud  faction  af¬ 
fected  to  consider  as  auxiliaries  only, 
though  they  were  solely  indebted  to 
them  for  their  triumph,  excited  the 
deepest  resentment ;  and  the  French 
were  more  personally  hated  by  the 
party  whom  they  came  to  establish  in 
uncontrolled  sway,  than  by  that  which 
they  came  to  crush.  They  were, 
however,  able  only  partially  to  re¬ 
strain  these  excesses,  especially  as 
the  regency  favoured,  m:  at  least 
covered,  all  the  proceedings  of  their 
adherents.  The  decree  of  the  Duke 
at  Andujar,  on  his  way  to  Cadiz,  laid 
open  to  the  world  these  deep  discords 
between  parties,  so  closely  identified 
in  their  cause  and  object.  This  de¬ 
cree  prohibited  any  arrest  by  Spanish 
authorities  without  the  authority  of 
the  French  officer  commanding  in  tlie 
district.  This  officer  was  authorized 
to  set  at  liberty  all  those  who  had 
been  arbitrarily  arrested,  and  him¬ 
self  to  arrest  ml  those  who  should 
contravene  the  present  order.  More¬ 
over,  all  journals  and  journalists  were 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  French  military  officers.  Although 
there  might  be  something  laudable  in 
the  feelingsandmotiveswhich  prompt¬ 
ed  this  decree,  yet  unless  every  quiet 
and  conciliatory  measure  had  been 
exhausted,  there  appears  a  great  want 
of  moderation  and  policy  in  the  duke 
thus  trampling  on  the  authority  he 
had  himself  created,  exposing  it  to 
contempt,  and  blazoning  to  the  world 
his  condemnation  of  its  conduct. 
There  was  something,  too,  of  so  des¬ 
potic  an  aspect  in  its  whole  tenor,  es¬ 
pecially  in  that  clause  which  subject¬ 
ed  all  periodical  writings  to  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  foreign  military  officers, 
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that  even  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
measure  was,  in  a  manner,  intended, 
could  scarcely,  if  really  liberal,  fail  to 
revolt  at  it.  The  ardent  partisans  of 
the  royal  cause  took  the  most  violent 
umbrage.  They  denounced  it  as  a 
decided  assumption  of  sovereignty  by 
a  foreign  power,  which,  however  wilU 
ing  to  accept  that  power  as  an  allv, 
they  could  on  no  account  brook. 
Addresses  of  this  tenor  were  circula* 
ted,  as  having  come  from  the  leading 
chiefs  in  the  royalist  armies,  in  name 
of  their  troops,  where  they  declared 
their  readiness  to  turn  their  arms 
against  the  French  themselves,  should 
the  attempt  be  made  to  carry  the  de¬ 
cree  into  execution.  The  authenticity 
of  these  addresses  was  denied  in  the 
French  papers,  yet  generally  believed ; 
and  it  was  even  stated,  that  the  most 
violent  of  all,  that  from  the  army  of 
Navarre,  was  printed  and  put  into 
circulation  by  the  Regency,  when,  up¬ 
on  an  order  from  the  French  com¬ 
mandant  at  Madrid,  the  whole  im¬ 
pression  was  seized  and  destroyed. 
Upon  the  representation  of  the  Re¬ 
gency,  however,  and  after  duly  con¬ 
sidering  the  subject,  the  French  ca¬ 
binet  sent  instructions  that  this  de¬ 
cree  should  be  suspended,  that  is,  vir¬ 
tually  withdrawn.  The  Regency,  on 
their  side,  undertook  to  mitigate  the 
fury  of  that  proscription  which  was 
carried  on  against  the  votaries  of  li¬ 
berty.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  re¬ 
specting  those  who  were  arbitrarily 
confined  in  the  prisons  of  Madrid; 
140  were  liberated  out  of  one  prison, 
and  23  from  another.  Thus  the  dis¬ 
cord,  though  it  continued  secretly  fer¬ 
menting,  was  prevented  from  break¬ 
ing  into  an  open  rupture. 

On  the  l6th  August,  the  Duke 
d’Angouleme  arrived  before  Cadiz. 
Immense  means  of  attack  had  now 
been  accumulated.  The  army  was 
raised  to  90,000  men,  the  flower  of 
the  French  troops ;  a  formidable  train 


of  artillery  had  been  brought  up ;  and 
the  flotilla  had  been  reinforced  by 
that  which  had  been  employed  before 
Corunna.  Before  commencing  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  however,  the  Duke 
was  willing  to  make  trial  of  negotia¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  on  the  1 8th,  a  flag 
of  truce  was  sent  in,  under  cover  of 
which  one  of  the  Duke’s  aides-de- 
camp  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  kin^. 
He  was  not  allowed,  according  to  his 
wish,  to  deliver  it  into  his  majesty’s 
own  hand,  but  it  was  received  by  the 
foreign  secretary.  It  was  in  fact  ad¬ 
dressed  virtually,  rather  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  than  to  the 
king  personally.  It  began  with  boast¬ 
ing  of  the  success  which  had  crowned 
the  French  expedition ;  that  nothing 
had  resisted  their  arms ;  and  that  the 
remaining  adherents  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1812  were  shut  up  in  a  few  for¬ 
tresses,  where  they  would  not  be  able 
long  to  hold  out.  The  Duke  therefore 
invited  Ferdinand  to  shew  himself  at 
liberty,  by  repairing  to  the  French 
camp.  He  express^  a  confident  ex¬ 
pectation  that  his  majesty,  on  being 
restored  to  liberty,  would  grant  a  ge¬ 
neral  amnesty,  and  would  assemble 
the  ancient  Cortes  of  the  kingdom — 
a  clause  intended  as  advice  to  one 
party,  and  a  fallacious  promise  to 
the  other.  He  concluded,  that  unless 
in  a  few  days  a  favourable  answer 
was  returned,  hostile  operations  would 
immediately  commence.  Before  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  the  king 
was  made  to  write  a  letter,  denying 
that  any  restraint  existed  on  his  per¬ 
son,  rejecting  the  proposal  of  resto¬ 
ring  the  ancient  Cortes,  as  unintel¬ 
ligible  and  unsatisfactory,  and  decla¬ 
ring  his  determination  to  resist  to  the 
last  extremity. 

The  attempts  at  negotiation  having 
proved  thus  wholly  abortive,  the 
French  proceeded  with  the  greatest  ac¬ 
tivity  to  their  military  operations  for 
the  reduction  of  Cadiz.  Their  attack 
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was  first  directed  against  the  small  pe> 
nin8ula,caIled,from  a  fort  erected  on  it, 
the  Trocadero,  which  is  situated  nearly 
opposite  to  Cadiz,  andforming,with  an 
opposite  promontory,  the  narrow  strait 
which  affords  the  entrance  into  its  in¬ 
ner  harbour,  it  commanded  all  the  na¬ 
val  approaches  to  that  city.  Without 
it,  the  French  could  not  bombard 
Cadiz  ;  and  their  squadron,  left  with¬ 
out  any  shelter,  was  obliged  to  keep 
the  open  sea,  exposed  to  every  vicis¬ 
situde  of  wind  and  weather.  The 
Spaniards  appear  to  have  displayed 
more  than  their  usual  activity  in  put¬ 
ting  this  post  in  a  state  of  defence. 
A  cut  of  200  feet  broad,  and  4  deep, 
had  been  formed  across  the  isthmus, 
by  which  it  was  completely  insulated 
from  the  main  land.  The  interior  was 
fortified  by  achainof  strong  redoubts, 
garrisoned  by  about  2000  of  their  best 
troops,  and  flanked  by  gun-boats. 
This  post  was  found,  on  survey,  se¬ 
cure  against  a  coup  de  main,  and  only 
to  be  reduced  by  regular  approaches. 
The  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
1 9th,  but  the  works  were  carried  on 
with  considerable  difficulty,  being  dis¬ 
tracted  both  by  the  continued  fire  and 
occasional  sallies  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  the  sinking  sand,  scarcely  affording 
a  footing,  in  which  the  batteries  could 
be  fixed.  On  the  24tli,  the  second  pa¬ 
rallel  was  commenced,  and  continued 
to  be  carried  on,  under  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  fire  of  the  besieged.  On  the 
29tli,  the  parallels  were  completed ; 
and  on  the  30th,  at  daybreak,  an  as¬ 
sault  was  made,  but  without  any  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Spaniards  celebrated  this  as 
a  complete  repulse,  while  the  French 
assert,  that  it  was  undertaken  merely 
to  fatigue  Uie  enemy,  a  reason  appa¬ 
rently  insufficient,  and  probably  in¬ 
vented  to  cover  the  failure.  On  the 
following  evening,  however,  a  fresh 
attack  was  arranged,  to  take  place  at 
two,  under  cover  of  complete  dark¬ 
ness.  Fourteen  companies,  the  elite  of 


the  guards,  were  formed  into  columns 
of  attack,  and  were  ordered  not  to 
fire,  but  to  rush  forward,  and  charge 
the  batteries  with  the  bayonet.  'I'hoir 
success,  real  or  supposed,  in  repulsing 
the  late  attack,  had  thrown  the  Spa¬ 
niards  off  their  guard.  The  assail¬ 
ants,  moving  with  the  greatest  cau¬ 
tion,  passed  the  trenches,  and  were 
formed  in  front  of  the  canal  before 
any  alarm  was  given.  Being  then  dis¬ 
covered,  a  heavy  fire  was  poured  in 
upon  them ;  but  with  the  impetu¬ 
ous  valour  characteristic  of  French 
troops,  they  pushed  across  the  canal, 
charged,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  were 
masters  of  the  nearest  batteries.  The 
Spanish  artillerymen  stood  to  their 
guns,  and  were  almost  entirely  cut  to 
pieces.  The  position  on  the  canal  be¬ 
ing  thus  turned,  and  the  rest  of  the 
French  army  rapidly  following,  the 
Spaniards  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  whole  line  of  the  batteries,  and 
to  betake  themselves  to  an  entrench¬ 
ed  position  round  the  mill  of  Guerra. 
This  was  found  by  the  French  so  well 
entrenched  and  defended,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  pause,  and  delay  the 
attack  till  day-break.  It  might  have 
been  well  had  the  Spaniards  employ¬ 
ed  this  interval  to  effect  their  em¬ 
barkation,  for  as  soon  as  light  permit¬ 
ted,  the  post  was  attacked  and  car¬ 
ried,  and  a  great  part  of  the  defending 
troops  made  prisoners. 

The  capture  of  the  Trocadero  was 
loudly  celebrated  by  the  French,  as  a 
triumph  of  the  most  signal  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  one  by  which  they  revived 
the  glory  of  the  armies  of  Napoleon. 
On  Uie  Spanish  side,  the  event  caused 
considerable  dismay  and  discourage¬ 
ment.  It  seems,  indeed,  unfortunate, 
that  they  should  have  expended  their 
main  strength  in  the  defence  of  this 
outer  position.  Recollecting  that  it 
was  not  found  tenable  by  an  English 
garrison,  there  must  appear  little 
chance,  indeed,  that  it  could  be  held 
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by  Spaniards  against  the  concentrated 
power  of  France.  The  loss  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  and  of  a  large  quantity  of  the 
cannon  and  military  stores,  was  not 
the  greatest  which  they  sustained. 
The  worst  effect  was  the  opinion  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  that  the  French 
were  irresistible,  and  that  on  that  day 
the  fate  of  Cadiz  was  sealed ;  and  the 
blight  which  it  threw  on  the  feelings 
of  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  both  on 
the  garrison  and  people. 

The  French  narratives  boasted 
much  of  the  personal  prowess  dis¬ 
played  on  this  occasion  by  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme.  There  was  no  one  pre¬ 
sent  that  could  confirm,  or  durst  have 
refuted  those  boasts,  so  that  we  must 
take  them  at  their  word,  without  ac¬ 
counting  the  statements  too  certain. 
Similar  applause  was  bestowed  on  the 
Prince  de  Carignan,  the  presumptive 
heir  of  the  Piedmontese  monarchy, 
who  had  early  joined  the  French,  and 
who  sought,  by  his  exertions  in  this 
war  against  the  people,  to  efface  the 
memory  of  that  short  and  vacillating 
espousal  of  liberal  principles,  which 
had  drawn  upon  him  so  deeply  the 
indignation  of  his  family. 

A  few  days  after,  on  the  5th,  ar¬ 
rived  the  period,  when,  according  to 
a  very  inconvenient  article  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  servilely  and  injudiciously 
adhered  to  at  this  momentous  crisis, 
the  session  of  the  ordinary  Cortes  was 
required  to  close.  The  speech  made 
by  the  king  was  under  the  full  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  liberal  party.  A  strong 
picture  was  drawn  of  the  iniquitous 
conduct  of  the  French  in  the  present 
invasion.  The  fate  of  arms  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  adverse,  but  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  only  by  employing  the 
basest  arts  ;  by  scattering  corrupting 
gold  ;  by  recurring  to  the  vilest  arts 
to  seduce  the  incautious ;  and  by 
arming  in  their  cause,  treason,  fana¬ 
ticism,  ignorance,  and  all  the  passions 
and'crimes.  Hence,  misfortune  had 


succeeded  misfortune,  and  evils  had 
accumulated  upon  a  generous  people, 
who  least  merited  them.  Spain,  how¬ 
ever,  still  preserved  her  magnanimous 
resolution,  and  high  satisfaction  was 
expressed  with  tlie  labours  of  the 
Cortes.  “  Let  the  constitution,  it  was 
said,  be  our  only  motto ;  national  in¬ 
dependence,  freedom,  and  honour, 
our  only  wish ;  and  unmoved  con¬ 
stancy  be  ever  opposed  by  us  to  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  we  have  not  merited." 
The  answer  could,  of  course,  be  no¬ 
thing  but  an  echo  to  such  an  address. 
The  assembly  was  then  dissolved.  To 
compensate  for  such  an  ill-timed  se¬ 
paration,  they  nominated  a  perma¬ 
nent  deputation,  composed'  of  deci¬ 
ded  partizans  of  the  cause  of  liberty ; 
and  they  remained  in  Cadiz  ready, 
when,  according  to  expectation,  they 
should  be  summoned  to  meet  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  Cortes. 

As  soon  as  the  French  obtained 
full  possession  of  the  Trocadero,  they 
lost  no  time  in  erecting  batteries,  and 
in  commencing  a  fire  against  the  op¬ 
posite  shore.  The  flame  caught  a 
magazine  in  the  opposite  promontory, 
called  the  Puntales,  and  caused  some 
injury  ;  but  as  Cadiz  is  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  that  point,  it  did  not  cause 
even  alarm  in  that  city.  The  chief 
hope  for  the  intimidation  of  Cadiz  lay 
in  the  maritime  bombardment,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  preparing. 
It  was  delayed,  however,  by  the  sud¬ 
den  illness  of  Admiral  Hamelin,  com¬ 
manding  the  blockading  squadron, 
who,  being  seized  with  a  fever,  ac¬ 
companied  by  delirium,  died  in  a  few 
days.  According  to  some,  his  malady 
arose  from  the  ill  success  of  his  efforts 
to  blockade  Cadiz,  and  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  dissatisfaction  used  on  that 
account  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
Till  the  arrival  of  Duperre,  who  had 
been  appointed  his  successor,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  bombarding  Cadiz  was  sus¬ 
pended.  This  interval  we  shall  em- 
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ploy  in  taking  a  survey  of  events  in 
other  quarters  of  the  peninsula. 

Although  the  French  had  occupied 
the  south  of  Spain  as  far  as  Granada, 
and  had  reduced  the  army  of  Ballas- 
teros  to  submission,  they  were  in  no 
haste  to  advance  upon  Malaga,  which 
Zayas  still  covers  with  a  corps  of 
about  3000  men.  Meantime,  Riego, 
whose  character  exhibited  nothing  of 
the  slug^sh  apathy  of  his  country* 
men,  had  been  constantly  soliciting 
the  means  of  putting  in  motion  an 
active  column,  which  might  rouse  the 
spirit  of  the  provinces.  He  was  con¬ 
sidered,  perhaps  truly,  as  somewhat 
too  rasb  and  impetuous ;  yet  it  would 
probably  have  been  better,  had  the 
government,  from  the  first,  entrusted 
the  fate  of  Spain  to  persons  like  him, 
devoted  to  and  implicated  in  the  re¬ 
volution,  rather  than  to  its  lukewarm 
partisans.  However,  in  the  present 
desperate  circumstances,  everything 
was  to  be  tried ;  Riego  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  at  Malaga,  with 
liberty  to  employ  the  troops  there  in 
any  manner  which  he  might  judge 
calculated  to  revive  the  lost  cause  of 
liberty.  He  embraced  the  task  with 
aU  his  characteristic  ardour.  He  im¬ 
mediately  quitted  Cadiz  in  a  Eshing- 
boat,  regardless  of  the  dangers  from 
the  French  fleet ;  and  on  the  17th  of 
August,  arrived  at  Malaga.  Here  he 
bestirred  himself  in  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner.  Not  only  did  he  sum¬ 
mon  all  the  inhabitants  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  country ;  but 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  resources, 
and  supplying  the  exhausted  trea¬ 
sury,  he  was  driven  to  measures  some¬ 
what  out  of  the  usual  train  of  admi¬ 
nistration.  His  enemies,  who  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  advantage  of  being  the  sole 
narrators,  have  branded  his  conduct 
as  atrocious  in  the  extreme ;  yet  no¬ 
thing  definite  is  stated,  except  that 
he  threw  some  of  the  principal  inha¬ 
bitants  into  prison,  till  they  complied 


with  his  requisitions.  Yet  the  coun¬ 
try  was  now  in  such  an  extremity,  as 
to  afiTord  a  fair  right  to  call  upon  her 
citizens  to  come  forward  to  her  sup¬ 
port,  to  the  utmost  extenP  of  their 
power.  The  claim  was  indeed  less 
clear  in  rerad  to  forei^  merchants, 
to  whom  the  exaction  is  said  to  have 
extended ;  but  necessity  has  no  law ; 
and  it  was  under  the  protection  of 
Spain,  and  of  Spanish  laws,  that  they 
had  accumulated  the  property  they 
possessed. 

The  French  reports  treated  with 
affected  contempt  these  movements 
of  Riego ;  yet  the  real  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  them  was  clearly  manifest¬ 
ed  by  the  vigorous  measures  to  which 
they  prompted.  All  the  columns  of 
the  army  of  the  south  were  instantly 
put  in  motion  upon  Malaga.  Bon- 
nemains,  from  Guadix,  received  in¬ 
structions  to  proceed  thither  by  way 
of  Almeria,  and  to  clear  that  coast  of 
the  parties,  which,  connected  with  the 
garrison  of  Carthagena,  were  gaining 
continually  new  strength.  Loverdo, 
with  his  division,  was  at  the  same 
time  advancing  direct  from  Granada, 
by  way  of  Antequera;  while  Juan 
Caro,  the  royalist  guerilla,  watched 
the  approach  to  the  mountains  of 
Ronda.  It  was  thus  conceived,  that 
Riego  was  so  thoroughly  hemmed  in, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  escape,  un¬ 
less  by  embarkation.  Riego,  however, 
had  a  career  in  his  eye,  which  had  never 
entered  into  their  contemplation.  As 
the  hostile  armies  closed  in  upon  him, 
he  evacuated  Malaga,  considered  in¬ 
defensible,  leaving  in  it  only  a  small 
detachment,  which  immediately  sur- 
rf^ndered.  He  moved,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  upon  Velez  M  alaga,  in  the  face 
of  the  advancing  division  of  Bonne- 
mains  ;  but  then  suddenly  wheeling 
to  the  south,  cut  across  the  French 
line,  and  advanced  with  his  whole 
force  upon  Alcala  la  Real.  Then  was 
his  design  first  laid  open ;  for  at  Alca- 
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la  la  Real,  he  came  into  contact  with 
the  army  of  Ballasteros,  and  might 
hope  to  rouse  it  from  that  base  inac¬ 
tion  in  which  it  slumbered,  and  to 
convert  it  afresh  into  an  active  sup¬ 
port  of  the  constitutional  cause.  A 
small  number  of  these  troops,  with 
their  commander-in-chief,  was  then 
stationed  at  Priego,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Alcala.  Thither  Riego  hasten¬ 
ed.  Ballasteros,  however,  remaining 
fixed  in  his  evil  cause,  not  only  re¬ 
fused  to  join,  but  caused  his  troops  to 
fire  on  their  advancing  countrymen. 
The  soldiers  of  Riego,  however,  threw 
their  weapons  in  the  air,  rushed  in 
and  mixed  themselves  widi  their  bro¬ 
thers  in  arms.  Notwithstanding  the 
assertions  of  the  French,  it  appears 
certain  that  a  considerable  number 
at  least  joined  the  patriotic  cause ; 
and  Ballasteros,  still  holding  out,  was 
made  prisoner,  with  his  whole  staff. 
Riego  then  pushed  on  to  Jaen,  and 
having  established  himself  in  that 
city,  levied  the  necessary  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  supply  of  his  army. 
Here,  however,  he  was  reached  by 
General  Bonnemains,  who,  on  recei¬ 
ving  the  first  alarm,  had  hastened  up 
from  the  coast  by  the  most  rapid 
marches.  A  sharp  conflict  ensu^  ; 
the  issue  of  which  was,  that  Riego 
evacuated  Jaen,  and  retreated  by  the 
route  of  Mancha  Real.  He  appears 
to  have  proceeded,  however,  without 
being  pursued  or  molested,  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  lodar.  His  object  there  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  to  push  on  to  Ubeda,  where 
was  stationed  the  main  body  of  Bal- 
lasteros’s  army,  whom  he  still  hoped 
to  engage  in  his  cause.  At  lodar, 
however,  he  was  suddenly  surprised 
and  attacked  by  the  division  or  Foi- 
sac  Latour,  coming  in  all  haste  from 
Cordova  and  Andujar.  The  Spaniards 
appear  to  have  been  taken  complete¬ 
ly  by  surprise ;  and  after  a  short  con¬ 
flict,  the  whole  corps  dispersed  among 
t  he  neighbouring  mountains.  We  next 


meet  with  Riego,  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  officers,  at  a  solitary  venta  in 
the  wildest  recess  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena.  Here  he  seems  to  have  confi¬ 
dently  rested  in  the  favourable  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  people,  who,  in  1890,  had 
hailed  his  passage  with  the  loud¬ 
est  acclamations.  Either  their  dispo¬ 
sition  was  now  changed,  or  the  hope 
of  a  high  reward  had  stifled  their  ge¬ 
nerous  feelings.  One  of  the  officers, 
addressing  Riego  by  the  title  of  ge¬ 
neral,  unguardedly  betrayed  his  qua¬ 
lity  ;  and  information  was  immediate¬ 
ly  conveyed  to  the  Alcade  of  La  Ca¬ 
rolina,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  royal  party.  A  detachment  was 
instantly  sent  to  the  house,  by  whom 
Riego  was  made  prisoner,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  Andujar.  This  catastrophe 
filled  all  interested  in  the  fate  of 
Spain  with  deep  and  various  emo¬ 
tion.  The  votaries  of  absolute  power 
knew  no  bounds  to  their  exultation 
in  the  prospect  of  satiating  their  ven¬ 
geance  on  this  gallant  victim.  On 
Uie  other  side,  the  southern  campaign 
was  viewed  as  decidedly  terminated, 
and  a  deep  and  general  gloom  settled 
over  the  constitutional  hopes. 

In  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  the 
issues  were  not  less  adverse.  The 
French  had  entered  Spain  unprovided 
with  any  of  the  materials  of  regular 
siege,  and  wishing  to  escape  the  en¬ 
ormous  expense  of  transporting  these 
across  the  Pyrenees,  they  hop^,  by 
patience  and  close  blockade,  to  wear 
them  out  into  subjection.  But  when 
nearly  six  months  nad.  elapsed,  with¬ 
out  any  impression  being  made,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  their  defenders  ap¬ 
pearing  unabated,  it  seemed  neces¬ 
sary,  at  whatever  cost,  to  make  them 
the  objeots  of  regular  siege.  Pampe- 
luna,  always  deemed  the  most  power¬ 
ful  bulwark  of  the  frontier,  was  fixed 
on  for  the  first  attack.  An  army  of 
10,000  men,  with  an  immense  train 
of  artillery,  was  brought  forward,  and 
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placed  under  the  command  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Lauriston.  On  the  3d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  exterior  posts,  whicli, 
down  to  that  period,  the  garrison  still 
held,  were  all  driven  in,  and  the 
French  employed  the  period  from 
that  to  the  10th  in  fortifying  their 
positions,  and  making  the  necessary 
preparations.  On  the  night  of  the 
10th,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
the  trenches  were  opened,  and  before 
morning,  some  progress  had  been 
made.  The  works,  notwithstanding 
an  uninterrupted  6re  from  the  place, 
were  carried  on  with  uninterrupted 
activity,  and  with  all  the  skill  of  mo¬ 
dern  art.  On  the  night  of  the  15th, 
the  parallels  were  completed ;  and  at 
day-break  on  the  16th,  a  full  hre  was 
opened  from  the  whole  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  train  of  artillery.  Such,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  was  the  execu¬ 
tion  done  by  it,  that  the  garrison  gave 
up  the  defence  as  hopeless.  In  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  the  white  flag 
was  hoisted  ;  and  a  parley  being  ob¬ 
tained,  the  capitulation  was  quickly 
signed.  It  was  one  strictly  military, 
the  Spaniards  making  no  stipulation 
for  themselves,  but  merely  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  prisoners  of  war  into  France. 
They  amounted  to  3800.  On  the 
11th,  Santona  concluded  a  capitula¬ 
tion,  by  which  it  was  to  surrender  on 
the  26th,  in  case  the  statements  made 
by  the  French  respecting  the  disas¬ 
ters  sustained  by  the  constitutional 
cause  in  other  parts  of  Spain  should 
prove  correct ;  to  ascertain  which,  an 
officer  was  to  be  allowed  to  repair  to 
Madrid,  and  to  spend  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  time  in  collecting  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation.  The  surrender  took  place 
accordingly,  on  the  same  footing  as 
that  of  Pampeluna.  On  the  27th  also, 
St  Sebastian  surrendered,  and  its  gar¬ 
rison  of  2200  men  was  conveyed  into 
France.  Meantime,  the  almost  im¬ 
pregnable  fortress  of  Figueras,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 


beginning  to  feel  the  inconveniences 
of  a  long  blockade,  an  attempt  was 
made  from  Barcelona  to  relieve  it. 
Fernandez,  the  ex-governor  of  Car¬ 
dona,  who  had  remained  faithful  amid 
the  treachery  of  that  garrison,  set 
sail  from  Barcelona,  and,  evading  the 
French  fleet,  landed  at  Mongat  a 
corps  of  upwards  of  2000  men,  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  French  and  Italian 
refugees.  He  immediately  pushed 
into  the  interior,  and  being  aided  by 
vigorous  sallies  from  Barcelona,  baf¬ 
fled  all  the  pursuing  French  columns, 
and  arrived  in  sight  of  the  walls  of 
Figueras.  Here,  however,  he  en¬ 
countered  Damas  with  the  blocka¬ 
ding  army,  swelled  by  reinforcements, 
which  raised  it  to  a  considerable  a- 
mount.  Very  obstinate  conflicts  ensu¬ 
ed;  the  Spanish  general  made  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  to  cut  his  way  through 
at  several  points ;  and  the  refugees, 
above  all,  fought  with  extreme  des¬ 
peration.  The  French  state  a  loss  of 
upwards  of  200  in  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  greater  than  they  acknowledge  in 
any  other  action  during  the  war.  At 
length,  the  Spaniards,  repulsed  and 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  were  obliged 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  They  were 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  except 
the  refugees,  to  whom  it  was  only 
promised  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared.  No  movement  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  garrison  in  aid  of 
the  expedition,  and,  on  the  27th,  it 
surrendered  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  of  Navarre  and  Biscay. 

The  French  were  thus  masters  of 
the  whole  chain  of  strong  fortresses 
which  guarded  the  Pyrenean  fron¬ 
tier.  There  seems  to  have  been  ulti¬ 
mately  in  the  garrisons  some  failure 
of  that  determination  and  constancy, 
which  at  the  beginning,  and  even 
during  the  course  of  the  campaign, 
had  shone  conspicuous.  They  could, 
it  should  seem,  have  held  out  for  a 
little  longer ;  and  however  they  might 
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despond  as  to  the  final  issue,  it  was 
their  part  to  have  ^ven  their  coun¬ 
try  every  possible  chance.  However, 
there  are  not,  as  in  the  cases  of  Mo- 
rillo  and  Ballasteros,  any  marks  of 
baseness  or  treason.  They  made  no 
terms  for  themselves,  but  submitted 
to  be  marched  out  of  the  country  as 
risoners  of  war.  Their  surrender, 
owever,  gave  a  very  gloomy  aspect 
to  the  war  in  this  part  of  the  pen¬ 
insula.  The  loss  of  12,000  Spa¬ 
nish  troops,  the  liberation  of  the 
divisions  employed  in  blockading 
them,  enabled  the  French  to  come 
down  with  a  great  additional  pres¬ 
sure  upon  Catalonia,  where  the  war 
had  hitherto  been  so  gloriously,  but 
so  hardly  maintained.  Such  exten¬ 
sive  reinforcements,  both  of  troops 
and  artillery,  would  certainly  enable 
the  French  to  besiege  Barcelona,  Tar¬ 
ragona,  and  Lerida,  the  strong  but 
last  holds  of  Mina  and  his  gallant 
army. 

We  must  now  return  to  Cadiz, 
where  Spain  was  fast  approaching 
the  crisis  of  her  destiny.  The  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Trocadero,  and  the  low¬ 
ering  aspect  of  affairs  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  peninsula,  determined  the 
government  to  make  an  attempt  at 
negotiation.  They  would  have  gladly 
purchased  peace  by  concessions  on 
the  subject  of  modifying  the  consti¬ 
tution,  which,  made  in  time,  might 
have  saved  Spain ;  but  now  they 
served  only  to  manifest  their  own 
weakness,  and  to  fix  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme  in  that  original  demand, 
which  was  calculated  and  destined 
to  reduce  her  to  unqualified  bond¬ 
age. 

On  the  5th  September,  General 
Alava  was  sent  to  the  French  head¬ 
quarters,  with  instructions  to  solicit 
an  armistice,  which'  might  lead  to 
the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  a 
peace.  He  was  not,  however,  autho¬ 
rized  to  conclude  any  positive  terms. 


Alava  was  received  politely ;  but  the 
stem  determination  was  announced 
to  him,  that  no  armistice  or  negotia¬ 
tion  could  take  place  on  any  other 
basis,  except  the  liberation  of  the 
king,  and  the  occupation  by  the 
French  troops  of  the  Gaditanean 
island.  Alava  returned  with  this 
mortifying  reply ;  but  the  humbled 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  ministry  induced 
them  still  to  make  another  attempt. 
He  was  sent  back  with  a  letter  from 
the  king,  inquiring  what  was  the  pre¬ 
cise  import  of  the  condition  of  his 
being  in  a  state  of  liberty.  The  duke 
replied,  that  he  would  then  only  con¬ 
sider  Ferdinand  as  free,  when  he 
should  sec  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  army.  He  then  indeed  add¬ 
ed,  that  he  would  engage  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  give,  or  at  least  to  promise 
to  his  people,  the  institutions  which 
his  own  wisdom  should  judge  most  suit¬ 
able.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect¬ 
ly  inconclusive  than  such  an  engage¬ 
ment  ;  but  Alava,  it  is  said,  was  pri¬ 
vately  assured,  that,  by  these  institu¬ 
tions,  the  Duke  understood  the  an¬ 
cient  Cortes,  not  merely  on  its  origi¬ 
nal  basis,  but  with  such  modifica¬ 
tions  as  would  adapt  it  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  and  improved  state  of  society. 

With  this  reply,  Alava  returned  to 
Cadiz,  where  it  was  justly  considered 
quite  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  An 
attempt  had  meantime  been  made  by 
a  different  channel.  The  government 
had  communicated  to  Sir  William 
A’Court,  still  resident  at  Gibraltar, 
the  terms  on  which  they  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  a  treaty.  That 
minister  transmitted  them  to  the 
French  head-quarters.  The  duke, 
however,  declined  both  the  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  mediation  of  Britain. 

The  Spanish  government,  having 
thus  no  alternative  left  but  of  resist¬ 
ance  or  unqualified  submission,  de¬ 
termined  as  yet  upon  the  former. 
Indeed,  we  conceive  that  they  were 
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imperiously  called  upon  to  stand  out 
to  the  last  extremity,  rather  than 
ield  to  such  an  unconditional  and 
opeless  surrender.  It  is  not  for  the 
champions  of  such  high  rights,  to 
calculate  too  timidly  me  chances  of 
maintaining  them.  If  they  could  have 
held  out  through  the  winter,  a  revo¬ 
lution  might  have  taken  place  in  the 
public  mind  throughout  Spain ;  the 
French  might  have  tired  of  so  pro¬ 
tracted  a  warfare ;  some  terms  might 
have  been  obtained  for  the  nation. 
At  all. events,  to  the  Cortes  was  now 
entrusted,  not  the  substance  only  of 
liberty,  but  its  name  and  its  fame. 
If  they  could  not  uphold  the  consti¬ 
tution,  it  had  been  doing  something 
to  throw  an  expiring  lustre  around 
its  fall.  A  campaign,  hitherto  so  poor 
and  inglorious,  stood  peculiarly  in 
need  that  there  should  be  something 
redeeming  in  its  termination. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  this  spirit 
appeared  to  animate  the  Spanish  de¬ 
puties,  when  called,  on  the  6th  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  meet  in  extraordinary 
Cortes.  The  expo*^  of  public  affiiirs, 
made  by  the  ministers,  was  of  the 
most  desponding  character.  They 
stated  the  continued  successes  of  the 
enemy,  the  treachery  and  desertion 
of  the  commanders,  the  distressed  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Gaditanean  island,  and 
the  total  absence  of  all  resources. 
They  therefore  called  upon  the  Cortes 
energetically  to  co-operate  with  the 
government,  and  frankly  declared, 
that  the  vessel  of  the  state  was  on 
the  point  of  being  shipwrecked,  un¬ 
less  that  assembly  could  originate 
measures  that  would  contribute  to 
save  it.  To  this  appeal,  the  Cortes 
replied  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  Both  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  speeches  of  the  leading 
orators,  bore,  that  ministers  had  al¬ 
ready  received  authority  to  call  forth 
all  the  resources  necessary  and  at¬ 
tainable  for  the  defence  of  Cadis ; 


that  it  was  for  them  to  employ  these 
with  every  possible  vigour ;  and  that 
the  Cortes  could  do  no  more,  with¬ 
out  exceeding  their  powers,  and  go¬ 
ing  beyond  &e  sphere  assigned  to  I 
them  by  the  constitution.  Ministers 
having  entreated  that  these  powers 
might  at  least  be  renewed,  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  even  made  on  this  point, 
as  implying  that  the  decrees  of  the 
Cortes  should  require  renewal,  in  or¬ 
der  to  ensure  their  observance.  No¬ 
thing,  it  does  appear  to  us,  could  be 
more  supine,  than  for  the  Cortes,  in 
so  dread  and  peculiar  an  extremity, 
to  throw  everything  thus  upon  an 
executive,  the  head  of  which  they 
knew  to  be  hostile  to  the  cause, 
whose  instruments  were  in  danger  of 
being  lukewarm,  and,  in  fact,  had 
that  moment  declared,  that,  for  any¬ 
thing  which  lay  within  their  compass, 
affairs  were  desperate.  Then  was  the 
time  for  the  Cortes,  the  only  body 
who  were  thoroughly  committed  and 
pledged  to  the  constitution,  to  come 
forward  and  place  themselves  in  the 
front  of  the  contest  This  surely  was 
not  the  moment  to  stand  upon  a  nice 
distinction  of  powers,  especially  when 
the  ministers,  upon  whose  province 
they  were  so  careful  of  encroaching, 
were  urging  and  even  imploring  them 
to  do  so. 

The  French,  afler  their  boasted 
success  at  the  Trocadero,  were  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  without  attempting 
any  farther  enterprize.  At  length,  on 
the  17th,  Duperre,  the  new  admiral, 
arrived,  and  active  operations  were 
begun.  The  first  attack  was  upon 
the  small  fort  of  Santi  Petri,  situated 
on  a  little  island  of  the  same  name, 
off  tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  Isle 
of  Leon.  The  fort  was  of  no  peculiar 
strength,  and  garrisoned  by  only  150 
men;  but  the  straits,  currents,  and 
shallows,  through  which  only  it  could 
be  approached,  rendered  the  attack 
difficult  and  dangerous.  On  the  mom- 
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ing  of  the  20th,  however,  Duperre 
succeeded  in  stationing  his  three 
largest  vessels  opposite,  and  began 
pouring  in  upon  it  a  veiy  heavy 
fire.  Two  of  the  vessels,  however, 
were  carried  away  by  the  force  of 
the  tides  and  currents;  so  that  the 
Centaur  alone, for  three  or  four  hours, 
maintained  a  fire,  which  was  returned 
both  from  the  fort  and  the  isle  of 
Leon.  At  length,  the  admiral,  seeing 
that  the  batteries  of  the  fort  began 
to  be  silenced,  put  out  his  boats  to 
effect  a  landing ;  at  sight  of  which, 
the  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  a  ca¬ 
pitulation  was  quickly  concluded. 
On  the  Spanish  side,  this  speedy  sur¬ 
render  has  been  imputed  to  treason, 
a  charge  very  commonly  made  on 
such  occasions,  and  difficult  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  The  possession  of  this  fort  in¬ 
volved  nothing  very  decisive,  but  it 
increased  the  difficulty  of  introducing 

Jirovisions  into  Cadiz,  and  tended  to 
acilitate  the  projected  landing  of  the 
French  army  in  the  Isle  of  L^n. 

On  the  2Sd,  the  French  admiral 
succeeded  in  bombarding  Cadiz  by  a 
flotilla,  composed  of  six  bomb  vessels, 
and  five  gun-boats,  stationed  at  800 
toises  (nearly  a  mile)  from  the  place. 
The  bombardment  continued  from 
eight  to  half  past  ten;  about  two 
hundred  bombs  were  supposed  to 
have  reached  the  city.  Some  alarm, 
of  course,  must  have  been  caused 
there  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  ci¬ 
tizens  seem  to  have  stood  the  trial 
with  courage,  and  not  to  have  sus¬ 
tained  any  serious  damage,  only  one 
house  being  mentioned  as  set  on  fire. 
One  French  gun-boat  was  disabled 
by  the  fire  from  Cadiz  ;  another  was 
lerced,  and  two  of  the  mariners 
illed.  At  half  past  ten,  the  French 
were  obliged,  by  the  change  of  wind, 
as  they  state,  to  quit  their  position. 

No  farther  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  carry  Cadiz  on  this 
side,  or  by  this  instrument.  It  was 


now  made  the  main  object  io  effect 
a  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  at 
its  southern  point,  opposite  to  Chi- 
clana,  and  the  head-quarters  were 
transferred  thither.  Even  after  this 
landing  was  effected,  indeed,  many 
obstacles  remained  to  be  encounter¬ 
ed,  as  Cadiz  was  to  be  approached 
only  by  a  narrow  neck  of  mnd,  co¬ 
vered  with  repeated  lines  of  fortifi¬ 
cation.  When  the  main  barrier  of 
nature  was,  however,  overcome,  the 
French  could  sanguinely  hope,  that 
nothing  would  remain  impregnable 
against  that  great  superiority  of  num¬ 
bers,  valour,  skill,  and  machinery, 
which  they  could  bring  against  it* 
In  fact,  however,  causes  were  at  work, 
which  promised  them  a  more  rapid 
and  easy  triumph. 

While  the  Cortes  and  the  ministry 
emitted  such  doleful  notes — while 
they  did  not  even  attempt,  amid 
their  secret  despondence,  to  wear  an 
outward  visage  of  hope — it  could  not 
be  expected  that  their  inferiors  and 
instruments  should  display  that  de¬ 
termined  courage  of  which  no  ex¬ 
ample  was  set.  In  fact,  the  troops 
appear  to  have  been  struck  with  a 
strong  panic,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  lurking  principles  of  royal¬ 
ism  began  to  break  forth.  The  mili¬ 
tia,  particularly  that  of  Madrid,  were 
the  only  body  which  could  be  fully 
relied  on  ;  and  these  were  not  ade¬ 
quate,  either  in  point  of  numbers  or 
military  experience,  at  once  to  re¬ 
strain  the  regular  troops,  and  to  de¬ 
fend  the  island.  The  regiment  of  San 
Marcial  mutinied  ;  and  though  it  was 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  it 
could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  ;  be¬ 
sides  that  its  conduct  was  only  the 
symptom  of  the  general  ferment. 
Oh  the  24th,  the  commander-in-chief 
submitted  a  memorial  to  the  minis¬ 
try,  in  which  he  stated,  that  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Santi  Petri,  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  spare  either  troops  or 
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materiel  sufficient  to  secure,  had  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the  true 
key  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  both  as  re¬ 
garded  military  position  and  external 
communications.  A  still  more  serious 
ground  of  fear  arose  from  the  deplo¬ 
rable  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  dispositions  even  of  the  most 
confidential  corps.  Their  discipline 
and  subordination  had  begun  to  wa¬ 
ver  ;  their  enthusiasm  was  succeeded 
by  a  deplorable  want  of  energy,  “  a 
clear  and  decided  cowardice,’'  of 
which  lamentable  proofs  had  just 
been  given.  Under  these  combined 
circumstances,  he  considered  it  in¬ 
fallible,  that,  whenever  the  French 
army  should  attempt  a  landing  in 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  succeed.  This  event,  as  the 
Spanish  troops  were  now  posted, 
must  lead  to  a  battle,  which,  in  their 
present  temper,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  issue  in  defeat,  and  perhaps  total 
dispersion.  He  considered  it  urgent, 
therefore,  that  the  Spanish  army,  with 
all  its  stores  and  resources,  should  be 
withdrawn  within  the  Cortadura,  the 
fortification  which  covers  the  long 
narrow  neck  of  land  leading  to  Ca¬ 
diz.  As  to  the  chance  of  maintaining 
themselves  there,  it  was  not  very  ex¬ 
pressly  stated,  but  implied  in  the  ob- 
8ervation,thatthis arrangement  would 
“  supply  the  besieging  army  with  the 
necessary  steps  for  establishing  an 
armistice,  which,  in  every  way,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  for 
us  to  obtain.” 

This  gloomy  communication  was 
on  the  following  day  submitted  to 
the  extraordinary  Cortes  in  secret 
sitting.  That  assembly,  however,  did 
not,  on  this  urgent  crisis,  deviate 
from  that  punctilious  and  shuffling 
course  which  they  had  all  along  pur¬ 
sued.  Several  propositions  were  made, 
but  being  all  represented  as  contrary 
to  this  or  to  that  article  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  they  were  successively  ne¬ 


gatived.  Ministers  m  vain  entreated 
that  the  assembly  would  emit  some 
opinion  or  suggestion  on  so  important 
a  subject ;  but  the  meeting  closed  as 
it  had  begun. 

Ministers,  finding  they  could  elicit 
nothing  from  the  Cortes,  determined 
next  day  to  come  down  direct  with 
their  own  views.  They  presented  a 
written  opinion,  signed  by  themselves, 
in  which,  after  taking  a  view  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  they  mention,  that 
the  general  had  received  orders  to 
effect  the  concentration  recommend¬ 
ed  by  him.  They  then  add  : — 

“  The  government  is  of  opinion, 
and  proposes  to  the  extraordinary 
Cortes,  that,  in  the  exigency  of  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  the  safety  of  the 
state  requires  that  his  majesty  should 
adopt  in  his  own  case  as  he  may  es¬ 
teem  it  most  suitable,  and  first  of  all 
turning  to  the  best  possible  account 
in  favour  of  the  nation,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  defenders  of  this  island, 
the  condition  which  the  enemy  pro¬ 
poses  as  a  preliminary,  sine  qua  non, 
and  oh  which  the  Cortes  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  engaged — to  wit,  that  the  king, 
with  his  royal  family,  should  quit  the 
Isle  of  Cadiz,  and  transport  himself 
to  the  point  which  may  seem  best  to 
him.  But  doubtless,  if  the  wisdom  of 
the  Cortes  should  discover  any  other 
measure  of  less  inconvenience,  which 
may  not  occur  to  the  government, 
for  avoiding  the  threatened  evils, 
they  will  please  to  declare  it,  or  to 
determine  what  is  most  befitting. 

"  Cadiz,  Sept.  26,  1823. 

''Jose  Lugando;  Salvador  Man- 
zanares;  Jn.  Anto.  Yandiola; 
Francisco  Osorio  ;  Jose  Ma. 
Calatrava;  Francisco  Fernan¬ 
dez  Golfin.” 

The  Cortes,  on  this  solemn  and 
critical  reference,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  to  examine  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  government.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  not  being  able  to  come  to  any 
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precise  agreement,  presented  two  re¬ 
ports,  one  signed  by  five,  and  the 
other  by  four  members.  As  these  are 
the  closing  documents  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  though  they  are  not  very  sa¬ 
tisfactory  or  intelligible,  we  shall 
give  them  entire. 

First  Report. 

“Senores — Gil  de  la  Cuadra,  Esco¬ 
bedo,  Adan,  Sierra,  and  Tomas,  ha¬ 
ving  examined  the  foregoing  propo¬ 
sition  and  communication  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  the  committee  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  is  only  when  compelled 
by  force,  and  the  imperious  law  of 
necessity, that  the  governmentshould 
act  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
circumstances,  taking  care,  at  the 
same  time,  to  preserve  the  honour  of 
the  nation  and  its  rights ;  the  Cortes 
directly  protesting  against  whatever 
may  be  done,  in  virtue  of  that  force 
and  necessity,  to  the  prejudice  of 
those  rights.  The  Cortes  will  doubt¬ 
less  determine  what  is  best  to  be 
done." 

Second  Rejmrt. 

Particular  Vote  of  Senores  Flores 

Calderon,  Maran,  Gener,  Ruiz  de 

la  Vega. 

“  Those  whose  names  are  hereto 
signed,  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
purposes  for  which  the  government 
requires  the  sanction  of  the  Cortes 
are  within  the  constitutional  limits, 
the  king  does  not  require  it ;  for,  by 
the  third  power  vested  in  him  by  the 
171st  article,  it  belongs  to  him  ex¬ 
clusively  to  make  and  ratify  peace, 
solely  with  the  opinion  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state,  as  required  by  the  236th 
article  of  the  constitution,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  no  occasion  for 
any  deliberation  on  the  subject.  As 
little  is  it  necessary,  if  those  purposes 
exceed  the  said  limits,  as  the  Cortes 
cannot  give  what  they  do  not  possess. 
In  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  those 
whose  names  are  hereto  signed,  the 


only  thing  which  the  Cortes  can  do, 
in  the  critical  situation  in  which  they 
are  placed,  is  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  by  protesting  against 
force,  in  the  event  of  extreme  neces¬ 
sity  wresting  from  the  government 
concessions  contrary  to  those  rights." 

For  the  adoption  of  the  first  of 
these  reports,  there  voted  70,  and 
for  the  second  34.  Neither  is  very 
perspicuous,  but  they  are  both  of 
nearly  similar  tenor,  though  the  first 
points  more  strongly  at  maintaining 
the  rights  of  the  nation.  Both,  how¬ 
ever,  nearly  issue  in  an  oblique  and 
coy  permission  to  ministers  to  follow 
the  course  proposed.  Indeed,  when 
a  measure  was  named  of  such  vast 
and  fearful  importance,  the  not  in¬ 
terposing  a  peremptory  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  equivalent  to  tacit  acquies¬ 
cence.  In  such  a  light  was  it  view¬ 
ed  by  ministers,  who  immediately 
began  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
king’s  departure  to  Port  St  Mary. 
They  previously  sought,  however, 
such  security  as  the  word  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  could  afford  them,  both  fur  their 
own  safety,  and  that  some  regard 
would  be  paid  to  the  liberties  of  the 
nation.  Ferdinand  hesitated  not  to 
grant  the  most  unlimited  pledges, 
firmly  determined  that  they  should 
in  no  respect  embarrass  his  future 
operations.  On  the  30th  September, 
he  emitted  a  declaration,  containing 
all  that  could  be  desired  by  any  mo¬ 
derate  advocate  of  Spanish  liberty. 
It  promised  full  and  complete  obli¬ 
vion  of  all  offences,  real  or  supposed, 
which  might  have  been  committed 
by  the  supporters  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  regime.  If  he  should  be  obliged 
to  admit  some  modifications  in  the 
constitution,  he  would  at  least  adopt 
a  system  which  might  secure  the  ci¬ 
vil  rights  and  happiness  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  promised  also  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  implement  all  the  debts 
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and  obligations  contracted  by  the 
government  of  the  Cortes.  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  in  fact,  contemplating  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  like  the  present,  had  for 
some  time  back  acted  the  liberal ; 
and  it  is  asserted,  though  scarcely 
credible,  that  he  had  actually  duped 
the  popular  leaders,  who,  unmindful 
of  the  unbroken  tenor  of  his  past 
conduct,  and  of  the  recent  never-to- 
be-pardoned  indignities  which  them¬ 
selves  had  put  on  him,  fondly  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  become  a  convert 
to  a  certain  measure  of  liberalism. 
On  the  SOth  September,  therefore,  he 
was  allowed  to  write  to  the  Duke 
d'Angoulen:e,.that,  on  the  following 
day,  he  would  be  with  him  at  Port 
St  Mary’s.  There  appears  to  have 
been  then  some  demur,  occasioned 
by  the  Cortes  demanding  to  hold 
Cadiz  for  a  certain  time.  A  telegra¬ 
phic  dispatch  even  announced,  that 
the  negotiation  was  broken  off,  and 
that  hostilities  were  about  to  recom¬ 
mence.  But  a  notice  was  soon  re¬ 
ceived,  withdrawing  these  demands, 
and  announcing  the  unconditional 
arrival  of  the  king.  Accordingly,  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  October,  Fer¬ 
dinand,  with  his  family,  set  sail  from 
Cadiz,  and  about  eleven  were  landed 
in  the  French  camp. 

Ferdinand,  thus  restored  to  liberty 
and  unlimited  sway,  lost  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  belying  every  pledge  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  moderation,  which  either 
his  friends  had  made  for  him,  or  he 
for  himself.  In  the  course  of  the  very 
day  of  his  deliverance,  he  issued  a 
decree  in  the  most  diametrical  oppo¬ 
sition  to  that  of  the  preceding  day. 
He  began  by  painting,  in  the  most 
atrocious  colours,  the  whole  train  of 
the  late  revolution.  “  The  most  cri¬ 
minal  treason,  the  most  shameful 
baseness,  the  most  horrible  wrongs 
against  my  royal  person,  and  vio¬ 
lence,  were  the  means  employed  to 


change  essentially  the  paternal  go¬ 
vernment  of  my  kingdom  into  a  de¬ 
mocratic  code,  the  fruitful  source  of 
disasters  and  misfortunes.”  He  then 
boasted  of  the  zeal  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  nation  had  risen  to 
support  the  holy  religion  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  and  the  fundfamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  They  shewed,  that  if 
Spain  nourished  in  her  bosom  some 
unnatural  children,  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  was  religious,  monarchical, 
and  passionately  attached  to  its  legi¬ 
timate  sovereign.  All  Europe  re¬ 
solved  to  unite  in  putting  an  end  to 
a  system,  which  tended  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  destruction  of  thrones  and  ancient 
institutions ;  and  France,  charged 
with  so  sacred  an  enterprize,  had  in 
a  few  months  triumphed  over  all  the 
rebels  of  the  world  united  on  the 
Spanish  soil— had  delivered  Ferdi¬ 
nand  himself  from  the  slavery  under 
which  he  groaned,  and  restored  him 
to  his  constant  and  faithful  subjects. 
After  this  sage  preamble,  followed 
the  decree,  expressed  in  these  terms : 

“1.  Are  null  and  of  none  effect  all 
the  acts  of  the  government  called 
constitutional,  (of  whatever  class  and 
kind  they  may  be,)  a  system  which 
has  ruled  my  people  since  the  7tb 
March  to  the  Ist  October,  1823  ;  de¬ 
claring,  as  I  declare,  that,  during  all 
this  period,  I  have  been  depriv^  of 
my  liberty,  obliged  to  sanction  laws, 
and  to  issue  orders,  decrees,  and  re- 
gulation8,conceived  and  issued  against 
my  will  by  the  same  government. 

2. 1  approve  all  that  has  been  de¬ 
creed  and  ordered  by  the  provisional 
junta  of  government  and  by  the  Re¬ 
gency,  created,  the  one  at  Oyarzun 
on  the  9th  April,  and  the  other  on 
the  26th  May  of  the  present  year ; 
understanding,  nevertheless,  that  it 
is  only  till  sufficiently  instructed  of 
the  wants  of  my  people,  I  can  give 
laws,  and  take  the  means  the  most 
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proper  to  secure  their  true  prosperity 
and  happiness,  the  constant  object  of 
all  my  desires.” 

The  decree  was  signed  Ly  Don 
Victor  Saez,  who  was  now  reinstated 
in  his  character  of  confessor,  to  which 
he  added  that  of  secretary  of  state, 
and  of  the  king’s  most  confidential 
adviser.  The  decree,  which  raised 
him  to  the  above  two  offices,  expresses 
in  strong  terms  the  regret  felt  by  the 
king  at  having  been  ever  obliged  to 
separate  from  him. 

Ferdinand  continued  now  for  some 
time  to  emit  a  succession  of  decrees, 
breathing  the  most  unbounded,  and 
almost  insane  fury  against  all  who 
had  been,  in  any  shape,  connected 
with  the  subverted  system.  That 
which  next  followed,  contained  a  pro¬ 
hibition  against  every  one  who  had 
been  deputy  to  the  Cortes,  or  who 
had  filled  any  office  or  function  of  go¬ 
vernment  since  March,  1820,  or  who 
had  even  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  na¬ 
tional  militia,  from  approaching  with¬ 
in  five  leagues  of  his  majesty  on  the 
road  to  Madrid  ;  and  they  were  pro¬ 
hibited,  during  their  whole  lives,from 
coming  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  A  junta  was  nara^,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  examine  all  the  books  in 
existence,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  or  excluding  from  the  Spanish 
sod  any  such  as  might  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  impair  the  respect  due  to  his 
royal  person,  and  to  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  religion.  The  monasteries 
were  replaced  in  all  their  privileges, 
immunities,  and  revenues ;  they  were 
entitled  to  resume  their  lands,  put  up 
to  sale,  without  ceremony  or  indem¬ 
nity,  from  whoever  had  bought  them ; 
and  they  were  instructed  to  immerse 
in  their  gloomiest  recesses  those 
priests  and  monks,  who  had  given 
support  to  the  impious  system  re¬ 
cently  established.  « 

Such  an  entire  breach  of  all  the 
pledges  and  engagements  under 


which  Ferdinand  had  been  permitted 
to  quit  Cadiz  would  have  fully  jus¬ 
tified  the  Cortes  in  making  another 
stand  against  his  re-establishment  in 
full  plentitude  of  tyranny.  No  such 
idea  seems,  however,  to  have  occur¬ 
red  to  them.  The  mandate  of  the 
king  to  deliver  up  Cadiz  to  the  French 
army,  was  imm^iately  obeyed.  By 
the  4th,  all  the  forts  and  approaches 
of  that  city  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  garrison  ;  and  before  the  8th, 
the  Spanish  troops  had  marched  out, 
and  were  placed  in  cantonments  at 
Conil,  Chiclana,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns. 

At  the  moment  that  the  king  thus 
directed  the  surrender  of  Cadiz,  he 
issued  similar  orders  to  all  the  fort¬ 
resses  in  Spain,  which  still  held  out 
for  the  constitutional  system.  Ciu¬ 
dad  Rodrigo  was  thefirst  that  obeyed. 
Its  capitulation  was  dated  on  the  7th. 
In  Estremadura  the  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  was  strong.  On  the  4th  an  ob¬ 
stinate  action  took  place  between 
Laroche-jaquelin  and  the  Spanish 
general  Flacencia,  in  which  the  for¬ 
mer  claims  only  a  very  hard-won  vic¬ 
tory,  and  admits  that  his  troops  suf¬ 
fered  severely.  On  the  changes  at 
Cadiz  being  notified  to  Flacencia,  he 
delayed  submitting,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  yet  received  a  direct 
communication  from  the  king. 

But  it  was  to  Catalonia  that  all 
eyes  were  turned,  as  the  quarter  in 
which  alone  any  prolongation  of  the 
contest  could  be  anticipated.  We 
have  noticed,  however,  the  heavy 
augmented  pressure  to  which  the 
brave  army  in  that  province  was  now 
exposed.  Lauriston  having  collected 
the  besieging  armies  and  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  now  liberated  by  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  fortresses  in  Navarre  and 
Biscay,  marched  down  upon  Lerida. 
To  support  and  succour  that  place, 
San  Miguel  marched  from  Tarragoiui 
with  3000  men ;  but  being  overtaken 
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near  Saragossa,  his  corps  was  totally 
defeated,  he  himself  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  Lerida  then,  on  the 
16th,  agreed  to  surrender,  provided 
that  two  officers,  who  weretobe  allow¬ 
ed  to  repair  to  Madrid,  should  confirm 
the  reports  made  by  the  French  ar¬ 
my.  Next  day,  however,  the  mili¬ 
tia  mutinied,  annulled  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  announced  unqualified  re¬ 
sistance.  When,  however,  Lauriston 
recommenced  the  siege,  and  proclaim¬ 
ed  that  unless  the  place  surrendered 
forthwith,  he  would  put  the  whole 
garrison  to  the  sword,  terror  seized 
them,  and  they  submitted  at  discre¬ 
tion.  The  French  having  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  transporting  artillery  across 
the  mountains  to  Urgel,  that  almost 
inaccessible  mountain  citadel  surren¬ 
dered  on  the  20th. 

There  remained  now  Mina  alone, 
with  his  three  strong  and  gallant  gar¬ 
risons  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  and 
Hostalrich ;  and  the  world  looked 
with  fixed  attention  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  to  meet  so  terrible 
an  emergency.  Mina,  however, 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  attempt  a  resistance, 
which,  against  such  fearful  odds, 
could  not  even  be  long  protracted. 
He  chose  rather  to  make  use  of  his 
present  position  to  obtain  the  best 
ossible  terms  for  an  army,  which 
ad  done  gll  that  could  be  done  to 
save  the  honour  of  its  country,  and 
of  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  French 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  his  proposals,  and 
the  negotiation  was  in  a  train  of  be¬ 
ing  speedily  concluded,  when  orders 
came  from  Ferdinand,  to  admit  no 
terms  but  those  of  unconditional  sur¬ 
render.  But  though  the  treaty  was 
thus  broken  off,  the  French  soon 
contrived  to  open  it  afresh.  It  was 
again  obstructed  by  the  recusancy  of 
the  militia,  whose  fiery  zeal  repelled 
every  idea  of  treaty.  They  had  even 
for  one  day  wrested  the  command 
l 


from  Mina,  but  were  soon  obliged  to 
yield.  At  length  all  obstacles  were 
overcome,  and  on  the  1st  November 
the  capitulation  was  signed,  nearly 
upon  the  basis  originally  demanded 
by  Mina.  All  who  should  wish  to 
leave  Spain  received  the  permission, 
and  were  to  be  supplied  with  the 
means  of  doing  so ;  the  militia  were 
to  be  allowed  to  repair  to  their  homes, 
and  to  be  there  secured  against  mo¬ 
lestation  and  persecution,  on  account 
of  their  political  creed ;  while  the  re¬ 
gular  troops  were  to  be  placed  in 
cantonments,  supplied  with  rations, 
and  treated  as  the  other  troops  in  the 
Spanish  service.  Of  the  first  alter¬ 
native,  Mina  of  course  judged  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  avail  himself,  and  hastened 
to  the  land  of  liberty,  amid  whose 
children  he  was  well  assured  of  find¬ 
ing  an  ardent  welcome. 

On  the  29th  October,  Badajos  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  all  the  Estremaduran 
chiefs  had  given  in  their  submission, 
except  the  Empecinado,  who  conti¬ 
nued  to  head  a  guerilla  warfare  in  that 
province.  Carthagena,  however, 
still'  held  out,  and  it  was  reported 
that  Torrijos,  in  that  ancient  and 
celebrated  fortress,  was  to  maintain 
to  the  last  extremity  the  cause  of  the 
constitution.  As  Molitor,  however, 
drew  his  divisions  round  it,  Torrijos 
agreed  to  negotiate,  and  on  the  9th 
October  obtained  a  capitulation  si¬ 
milar  to  that  of  Mina. 

Meantime  Ferdinand  was  proceed¬ 
ing  towards  Madrid,  driving  before 
him  all  who  had  ever  felt  any  poli¬ 
tical  sentiment,  except  that  of  an  en¬ 
tire  devotion  to  absolute  power. 
Happily,  the  weight  of  his  resent¬ 
ment  was  first  felt  by  the  chiefs  who 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  be¬ 
traying  their  country  into  his  hands. 
Ballasteros  hastened  to  present  him¬ 
self  at  Seville,  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  treason  ;  but  was  received  in  a 
manner  never  particularly  recorded. 
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but  which  was  evidently  of  the  most 
mortifying  and  humiliating  nature. 
He  retired  to  Granada,  and  a  pro* 
clamation  was  issued  in  his  name, 
complaining  in  the  bitterest  terms  of 
the  system  adopted  by  government, 
of  the  design  of  again  ruling  Spain 
d^potically,  and  of  the  treatment  of 
himself  and  his  officers.  A  procla¬ 
mation  thus  dictated  by  personal  re¬ 
sentment,  could  not,  at  all  events, 
throw  now  even  a  softening  shade 
over  his  crime.  As,  however,  no 
steps  were  instituted  against  him,  and 
he  was  not  even  obliged  to  leave 
Spain,  it  is  probable  that  this  procla¬ 
mation  was  spurious.  He  was  obli¬ 
ged,  however,  to  plunge  into  obscu¬ 
rity,  equally  despised  and  hated  by 
all  parties.  Morillo,  in  like  manner, 
lost  no  time  in  addressing  a  letter  to 
Ferdinand,  congratulating  him  on  his 
restoration  to  full  sovereignty,  care¬ 
fully  avoiding  any  hint  of  a  wish  to 
limit  it,  and  delicately  insinuating  his 
own  instrumentality  in  so  happy  a 
change.  The  precise  answer  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  was  never  made  pub¬ 
lic  ;  but  the  result  of  the  affair  was 
quickly  seen,  and  was,  that  I(orillo, 
stripped  of  all  his  commands,  thought 
it  wise  to  seek  refuge  in  France  from 
that  amiable  monarch,  of  whom  he 
thus  boasted  himself  the  restorer. 

Ferdinand,  in  his  journey  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  was  preceded  by  his  deliverer 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  who  spent 
only  a  very  few  days  with  his 
cousin.  The  proceedings  of  this 
worthy  branch  of  the  Bourbons  had 
indeed  placed  the  duke  in  a  situation 
which,  to  a  mind  Ailed  with  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  would  have  been  pe¬ 
culiarly  painful.  He  had  professed 
ostentatiously  some  degree  of  mode¬ 
ration  and  liberalism  ;  he  had  even 
repeatedly  pledged  himself  that  the 
restored  government  would  act  with 
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personal  lenity,  and  would  grant  some 
form  of  a  free  constitution.  This 
could  not  indeed  justify  submission, 
because  he  had  always  coupled  it 
with  the  condition,  that  these  boons 
must  emanate  from  the  sole  will  of 
Ferdinand,  from  whom  the  Spaniards 
had  good  reason  to  know  what  they 
could  expect.  Still  the  duke  chose  to 
believe  that  they  would  so  emanate ; 
and  now  that  everything  was  done 
in  the  most  direct  possible  opposition 
to  them,  he  found  himself  to  have 
come  under  opposite  and  contradic¬ 
tory  pledges.  Between  these,  indeed, 
he  never  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
All  that  had  been  made  to  the  worth¬ 
less  despot  were  religiously  fulfilled ; 
while  those  that  had  been  made  to 
the  nation  and  to  humanity  were  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  winds.  His  word,  how¬ 
ever,  on  one  side,  stood  broken  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind ;  and  we  cannot 
think  that  any  approach  was  made 
to  redeeming  it,  by  thus  flying  full 
speed  out  of  Spain,  and  abandoning 
that  unhappy  country  to  its  fate  and 
to  Ferdinand.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  graceful  to  have  remained, 
and  appeared  to  be  making  some  ef¬ 
fort  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  It 
would  be  uncharitable  to  suppose 
that  the  duke  would  not  rather  have 
wished  to  see  a  somewhat  opposite 
course  pursued.  Still  it  seems  very 
vain  for  him  to  claim  credit  for  his 
disapprobation  of  decrees,  which 
were  issued  from  his  camp,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  his  sword.  Ferdinand’s  pre¬ 
sent  position  rested  entirely  on  the 
French  army,  any  serious  menace  of 
withdrawing  which,  must  have  im¬ 
mediately  brought  him  to  terms.  Ra¬ 
ther  than  commit  so  far  the  monar- 
chial  principle,  the  duke  chose  to  for¬ 
feit  all  his  pledges  to  Spain,  and  to 
renounce  every  chance  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  system  calculated  to  secure  her 
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repose  end  happiness.  Ferdinand 
soon  felt  the  full  hold  which  he  had 
of  France  and  tlie  French  army;  that 
he  could  employ  them  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  whatever  his  caprice  and  ty¬ 
ranny  might  dictate,  and  could  con¬ 
vert  them  into  the  jailors  and  execu¬ 
tioners  of  all  whom  he  held  as  ene¬ 
mies. 

One  high  victim  was  thus  left  to 
seal  with  his  blood  that  attempt  to 
give  liberty  to  Spain,  begun  by  him¬ 
self  under  such  promising,  but  fatal 
auspices.  The  arrival  of  Riego,  pri¬ 
soner  at  Madrid,  filled  with  unbound¬ 
ed  exultation  all  the  fanatics  of  the 
royalist  party,  who  called  aloud  for 
his  blood,  as  the  first  expiation  of  re¬ 
volutionary  guilt.  The  prompt  con¬ 
currence  of  Ferdinand  was  at  once 
obtained,  and  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  representations  of  his  friends, 
the  French  Bourbons  declined  any 
interposition  in  his  favour.  A  mock 
trial  was  immediately  got  up,  of  which 
the  fury  of  his  enemies  scarcely  al¬ 
lowed  the  Recencies  to  be  observed. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  indictment 
confined  itself  to  the  single  act  of  the 
vote  given  for  the  suspension  of  the 
power  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  compul¬ 
sory  removal  from  Seville  to  Cadiz. 
The  sentence  passed  thus  went  equal¬ 
ly  against  all  the  members  of  the 
Cortes,  who  had  concurred  in  that 
vote,  and  who  were  condemned  le¬ 
gally  to  death,  and  de  J'actOf  to  per¬ 
petual  banishment.  It  was  asserted 
that  Riego,  in  his  last  moments,  dis¬ 
played  symptoms  of  pusillanimity  ; 
but  as  the  report  comes  from  his  bit¬ 
terest  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  then 
exclusively  surrounded,  it  may  rather 
be  presumed  from  bis  former  cha¬ 
racter,  that  he  died  in  a  manner  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  glorious  cause,  of  which 
he  was  the  martyr. 

The  Duke  d’Angoulerae  reached 
Madrid  on  the  29th  October,  passed 


the  Bidassoa  on  the  23d  November, 
and  on  the  2d  December  arrived  at 
Paris,  where  festivals  and  triumphal 
recessions  awaited  him,  to  celebrate 
is  triumph  over  prostrate  Spain. 
Ferdinand  reached  Madrid  on  the 
13th  November.  To  his  former  de¬ 
crees  he  had  added  one  enjoining 
that  all  dignities,  honours,and  offices, 
should  be  exclusively  bestowed'  on 
those  whose  conduct  had  been  mark¬ 
ed  by  unvaried  devotion  to  royalism ; 
yet  there  were  several,  which  con¬ 
tained  expressions  indicating  an  in¬ 
tention  to  mitigate  somewhat  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  proscription  against 
those  who  had  held  in  moderation 
opposite  opinions.  The  advocates  of 
Ferdinand  proclaimed  that  on  bis  ar¬ 
rival  at  Madrid,  a  series  of  decrees 
would  come  forth,  which  would  re¬ 
pair  all  his  past  errors,  and  diffuse  a 
system  of  conciliation  through  Spain. 
Ferdinand  arrived ;  but  no  decree  of 
such  a  tenor  or  scope  ever  appeared. 
The  most  outrageous  excess  of  bigot  ry 
and  tyranny  continued  to  govern  his 
whole  system.  The  principal  vic¬ 
tims,  however,  had  either  gone  or 
were  hastening  beyond  bis  reach. 
The  members  of  the  Cortes  and  of 
the  former  government  had  lost  no 
time  in  removing  from  Cadiz  to  Gib¬ 
raltar,  and  thence  to  England ;  and 
Spain  was  daily  thinned  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  industrious  of  her  po- 

{lulation,  who  were  chiefly  those  who 
lad  taken  a  decided  part  in  favour 
of  the  constitutional  system. 

The  pecuniary  situation  of  Spain 
meantime  was  one  of  which  it  was 
impossible  even  for  Ferdinand  not 
to  feel  the  pressure.  Among  the  sub¬ 
versions  wbicli  the  first  stroke  of  his 
pen  bad  effected,  none,  we  are  rather 
mortified  to  remark,  made  so  deep 
an  impression  upon  British  subjects, 
as  the  annihilation  of  the  large  loans 
which  had  been  raised  under  the  con- 
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■titutional  regime.  The  moneved  in¬ 
terest  stood  aghast ;  and  besides  vain 
representations  to  Ferdinand  himself, 
made  appeals  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  under  whose  auspices  he 
reigned.  But  it  was  replied,  that 
these  loans  had  been  made  to  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  government,  and  for  the 
support  of  revolution ;  and  that  it 
concerned  the  interests  of  legitimacy, 
tliat  European  capitalists  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  lesson  never  again  to  adven¬ 
ture  their  funds  in  such  a  cause. 
Grebhard  therefore  opened  at  Paris  a 
royal  and  legitimate  loan,  to  which  all 
were  invited  to  contribute,  who  had 
at  heart  the  support  of  the  throne 
and  of  the  altar.  Not  a  single  real, 
however,  was  subscribed.  The  great 
capitalists,  through  whom  the  former 
loans  had  been  negotiated,  entered 
into  a  firm  compact  to  do  nothing 
now  till  their  former  advances  were 
recognized,  either  iif  whole,  or  at  least 
in  a  proportion  suited  to  their  current 
price.  Such  a  combination,  however, 
would  have  been  of  little  avail  in  the 
present  overflowing  state  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  funds,  had  the  new  loan  offer¬ 
ed  any  safe  or  beneficial  promise. 
But  no  one  who  looked  at  Spun, 
ruined,  distracted,  with  every  as¬ 
surance  of  future  misgovernment, 
and  saw  her  sinking  beneath  a  load 
of  old  debt,  of  which  she  could  de¬ 
fray  neither  prindpal  nor  interest, 
and  unable  to  raise  any  revenue  suffi¬ 
cient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  government ;  whoever  saw  Spain 
thus  labouring,  must  have  felt  that 
whether  the  debt  was  recognized  or 
not,  made  ver^  little  difference,  and 
that  it  was  wiser  to  lose  altogether 
what  they  bad  already  sunk,  than  to 
go  any  deeper.  Spain  therefore  con¬ 
tinued,  without  prospect  of  relief,  to 
labour  under  the  pressure  of  her  fi¬ 
nancial  embarrassments. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  a 


complete  chanM  of  ministir  took 
place.  Saes,  wno  had  been  me  soul 
of  every  movement,  was  dismissed 
from  his  situations  both  of  confessor 
and  secretary  of  state,  and  placed  in 
honourable  exile,  by  being  nomina¬ 
ted  bishop  of  Tarragona.  This  ap¬ 
pointment  indeed  he  declined,  and 
retired  to  Toledo.  His  place  was 
supplied  by  the  Marquis  of  Casa 
Y rujo,  a  nobleman  who  had  long  been 
known  in  the  political  wwld,  with¬ 
out  having  made  any  eminent  figure 
there,  and  whose  last  appointment 
had  been  that  of  amlussador  to 
France.  It  was  supposed  to  be  to 
the  influence  of  this  last  power,  that 
he  owed  his  present  elevation,  wiiidi 
was  represented  as  about  to  form  the 
era  of  a  milder  and  more  liberal  sya- 
tern.  No  change  of  this  nature,  how¬ 
ever,  was  ever  perceptible.  Rumour 
bore,  that  while  the  new  ministry 
were  ostensibly  placed  at  the  helm, 
Ferdinand  was  still  governed  as  much 
as  ever  by  his  <dd  counsellors ;  that 
the  deeds  of  amnesty  which  had  been 
consented  to  in  the  morning,  were 
recalled  in  the  evening ;  and  that  this 
conflict  of  opposite  counsels  served 
only  to  paralyze  still  farther  all  the 
operations  of  government. 

From  the  first  moment  of  restora¬ 
tion,  an  anxious  desire  was  shewn 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Spanish 
dominion  over  South  America.  Or¬ 
ders  were  even  given  to  fit  out  the 
small  remnant  of  the  Spanish  navy, 
consisting  of  the  Asia  ship  of  the  line, 
and  several  smallw  vessels,  for  the 
coast  of  Peru.  The  equipment  was 
in  fact  carried  on,  though  it  never 
publicly  appeared  by  what  means  or 
funds.  The  expedition  did  not  sail, 
however,  during  the  present  year.— • 
The  Spanish  cabinet  also  addressed 
to  the  other  powers  of  Europe  ear¬ 
nest  petitions  for  aid,  which  we 
shall  not  now  enter  upon,  but  the 
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result  of  which  may  probably  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  our  succeeding 
volume. 

Thus  closed  this  gloomy  campaign, 
in  which  the  Spanish  name  lost  much 
of  the  glory  which  former  achieve¬ 
ments  had  thrown  around  it.  The 
base  and  bigotted  servility  of,  one 
party,  and  the  weakness  of  the  other, 
presented  nothing  corresponding  to 
former  and  happier  impressions.  That 
rideof  national  independence,  which 
ad  been  the  boast  of  the  Spanish 
character,  was  found  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  when  brought  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  internal  violence  of 
faction.  Yet  let  not  Britain  be  too 
hasty  to  triumph.  Let  her  consider, 
whether  there  was  a  period,  during 
the  whole  train  of  her  revolutionary 
struggles,  when  the  entrance  of 
100,000  French  troops  would  not 
have  turned  the  scale,  and  re-esta¬ 
blished  the  full  plenitude  of  despotic 
power.  Was  there  a  period,  down  to 
less  than  half  a  century  ago,  when 
the  foreign  invader,  coming  to  re¬ 
store  the  Stuarts,  absolute  rule,  and 
popish  supremacy,  would  not  have 
been  joined  by  half  the  nation,  and 
the  bravest  half?  The  revolution  set¬ 
tlement,  and  the  representative  sys¬ 
tem,  depended  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  support  of  a  standing  army ;  and 
thus  it  was  only  by  circumstance  and 
position  that  Britain  shared  a  happier 
fate  than  that  of  the  ill-fated  nation 
whom  she  now  despises. 

.  The  campaign  had  that  result, 
which,  as  before  observed,  infallibly 
arose  from  the  despotic  basis  on 
which  it  was  undertaken.  Combined 
with  that  basis,  France  had  given  also 
a  pledge  almost  positive  of  an  am¬ 
nesty  and  of  a  constitution.  The  for¬ 
mer  she  long  endeavoured  to  repre¬ 
sent  as  forthcoming,  though  it  seems 
now  certain  that  it  never  will  make 
its  appearance ;  while  the  latter,  from 


the  moment  of  Ferdinand’s  restora¬ 
tion,  was  never  named  in  any  shape 
or  from  any  quarter.  Yet  the  French 
do  not  hesitate  to  boast,  that  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  their  troops  is  a  blessing  to 
Spain ;  and  the  sentiment  is  echoed 
at  home  from  a  quarter  whence  we 
really  should  not  have  expected  it. 
A  blessing !  when  it  is  by  their  pre¬ 
sence  only  that  Ferdinand  is  enabled 
to  maintain  a  system,  admitted  to  be 
fatal  to  every  prospect  of  tranquillity 
to  her.  Thepr  may  preserve  for  the 
moment  an  imperfect  tranquillity; 
let  it  be  admitt^  even  that  they  pre¬ 
vent  a  civil  war.  So,  if  a  French 
army  had  come  over  during  our  own 
internal  contests,  they  would  have 
made  the  country  more  tranquil,  and 
spared  some  bloodshed ;  but  where 
would  Britain  have  been  now?  If 
the  French  wish  a  more  liberal  sys¬ 
tem  in  Spain,  it  is  a  mere  abstract 
and  speculative  wish ;  they  have  not 
procured  for  her  a  single  institution 
calculated  to  temper  the  tyranny  of 
the  monarch.  It  seems  too  much, 
then,  to  claim  glory  from  Europe  for 
their  detestation  of  a  system  which 
is  supported  solely  by  their  bayonets 
pointed  at  the  breast  of  every  one 
who  attempts  to  oppose  it.  We  do 
verily  believe  that  France  would  wish 
to  withdraw  her  army  from  Spain, 
and  that  she  feels  its  maintenance 
there  a  burden  and  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness.  But  if  she  condemns  and  suf¬ 
fers  by  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  the 
deeper  is  the  disgrace  of  straining 
every  nerve  in  order  to  support  it. 
His  power  rests  solely  upon  this  army 
of  occupation ;  and  France,  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  alternative  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  it,  could  dictate  whatever  mea¬ 
sures  she  chose.  Yet,  rather  than  com¬ 
mit  a  single  article  of  the  creed  dic¬ 
tated  to  her  by  the  northern  despots, 
she  hesitates  not  to  sacrifice  all  the 
peace,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  Spain 
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— her  own  present  interests  and  fu¬ 
ture  security. 

This  campaign  was  deeply  impor¬ 
tant,  as  it  marked  the  complete  pre¬ 
sent  triumph  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
over  Europe.  From  the  White  Sea 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  whole 
of  that  finest  and  fairest  portion  of 
the  globe)  so  much  the  foremost  in 
arts  and  arms,  lay  beneath  its  undis¬ 
puted  control.  The  system  of  inter¬ 
fering  to  put  down  any  opposition  of 
people  to  kings,  had  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  established,  and  crowned  with 
such  rapid  and  repeated  success,  that 
there  appeared  no  longer  any  chance 
of  successful  resistance  to  it.  Popu¬ 
lar  governments  had  lost  entirely 
their  moral  strength.  The  triumphs 
of  the  French  revolution  caused  it 
formerly  to  be  held  in  all  liberal  cir¬ 
cles,  that  talent  and  energy  were  the 
exclusive  appanage  of  these  govern¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  cabinets  of  abso¬ 
lute  princes  could  oppose  only  a  weak 
and  drivelling  resistance.  The  case 
was  now  completely  reversed.  The 
monarchs  acted  on  well-combined, 
able,  and  vigorous  plans  ;  while  the 
representative  states  displayed  an  in¬ 
capacity  and  imbecility  not  paral¬ 
leled  by  the  weakest  princes  who  had 
sunk  under  the  arms  of  revolutionary 
France.  Not  only  was  an  end  put  to 
all  attempts  to  establish  such  govern¬ 
ments,  but  even  those  already  exist¬ 
ing  were  now  held  by  the  mere  te¬ 
nure  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  that 
is,  they  could  not  be  said  to  be  held 
at  all.  The  moment  any  difference 
arose  between  him  and  his  people, 
he  had  only  to  give  the  word,  and  ar¬ 
mies  were  ready  to  pour  in  from  every 
side  to  determine  all  questions  in  his 
favour.  In  this  state  of  Europe,  na¬ 
tional  representations  are  merely  pup¬ 
pets,  which  the  sovereign  may  allow 
to  play  before  him  so  long  as  they 
amuse  him  and  serve  his  purpose ; 


but  which,  the  moment  they  become 
either  tiresome  or  troublesome,  he 
can  dash  to  pieces.  > 

The  question  now  arises.  Will  this 
state  be  permanent,  and  is  the  sun  of 
liberty  finally  set  on  the  eastern  con¬ 
tinent  ?  Notwithstanding  the  hazard 
of  political  prediction,  and  even  amid 
the  settled  gloom  which  now  wraps 
the  whole  horizon,  we  may  venture 
to  meet  the  question  in  the  negative. 
There  certainly  appears  to  be  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  among  well-informed  and  re¬ 
spectable  persons,  a  determination  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  represen¬ 
tative  government  and  a  free  press, 
which  must  at  the  long  run  carry 
everything  before  it.  It  may  be  kept 
down  for  a  considerable  time  by  the 
strength  and  union  of  the  confede¬ 
racy,  by  the  dread  of  democratic 
movement,  and  by  the  tendency,  on 
the  whole  salutary,  of  society,  to  re¬ 
tain  any  position  which  it  has  once 
assumed.  But  time  never  fails  to 
bring  round  those  critical  occasions, 
which  try  the  strength  of  political 
systems,  and  against  which  those  that 
rest  on  a  false  basis  are  certainly 
wrecked.  There  seems  now  little 
prospect  that  princes  will  voluntarily 
yield  to  the  just  wishes  of  their  peo¬ 
ple,  or  divest  themselves  of  any  por¬ 
tion  of  their  prerogative  to  secure 
the  rest.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit 
of  the  cabinets  of  Europe  is  beco¬ 
ming  every  day  more  despotic  and 
imperious.  Having,  in  fact,  once 
placed  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  resistance 
which  such  n  position  generates  na¬ 
turally  calls  forth  more  violent 
stretches  of  authority.  Thus  the  two 
causes  continue  to  re-act  upon  each 
other  ;  and  the  government  becomes 
always,  in  spite  almost  of  itself,  more 
oppressive,  and  more  opposed  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  till  the  cord,  stretched 
continually  harder  and  harder,  at 
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length  breaks.  Such,  we  ajiprehend, 
must  be  the  fate  of  the  govemmenta 
of  Europe,  if  they  continue  to  drive 
on  in  their  present  career ;  and  we 
have  only  to  dread  lest  a  too  violent 
reaction  should  induce  disastrous  is¬ 


sues,  not  to  themselves  only,  but  to 
the  people,  whose  movements,  once 
begun,  can  with  difficulty  be  restrain¬ 
ed  within  the  limits  which  their  own 
safety  and  welfare  would  dictate. 


Chap.  10.^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 


FRANCE  (internal  HISTORY.) 

Speech  of  Manuel  in  the  Deputies. — Motion  for  his  Expulsion.— Tumultuous 
Debates. — His  Expulsion  voted. — Resistance, — Conduct  of  the  Gendarmes. 
— Secession  of  the  Opposition. — Budsiet. — Levy  of  Conscripts. — New  Loan, 
—Termination  of  the  War. — Dissolution  of  the  Chambers. 

We  must  now  resume  the  thread  of  be  called  to  order.  The  president  then 
the  internal  history  of  France,  which  said,  “  It  is  impossible  not  to  remark 
excited  this  year  only  a  secondary  in-  to  the  orator,  that  the  manner  in  which 
terest,  when  compared  to  her  foreign  he  now  expresses  himself  is  wholly 
policy  ;  and  after  the  great  length  to  out  of  order.  In  speaking  of  an  event 
which  the  latter  has  extended,  will  not  which  must  so  long  cause  the  tears  of 
demand  so  many  of  our  pages.  The  France  to  flow,  and  will  be  the  object 
moment,  however,  at  which  the  narra-  for  her  of  eternal  regret,  he  has  treated 
five  paused,  was  that  of  a  critical  and  the  assassination  of  her  martyr-king, 
interesting  proceeding.  as  a  measure  inspired  by  a  new  ener- 

Manuel,  in  exposing  the  dangers  gy.*'  (Loud  applauses  on  the  right 
which  France  incurred  by  engaging  in  — from  the  left,  **  M.  ManUel  did  not 
a  war  for  the  suppression  of  Spanish  say  so.”) — “  The  duties  which  the 
liberty,  particularly  urged  the  hazards  regulations  of  this  house  impose,  do 
to  which  it  might  expose  the  person  not  permit  me  say  that  M.  Manuel  did 
of  the  king  himself.  In  enforcing  this  not  say  so  ;  I  shall  repeat  his  phrase, 
view  of  the  subject,  he  used  the  fol-  The  orator  said,  *  if  such  misfortunes 
lowing  expressions:  **  Need  I  say  that  have  happened,  it  is  that  France  had 
the  moment  when  the  dangers  of  the  need  to  recur  to  a  new  energy,’  and 
royal  family  in  France  became  the  some  moments  before  he  had  spoken 
most  seiious,  was  when  France,  revo-  of  a  crime  for  ever  to  be  deplored." 
lutionary  France,  felt  that  she  had  Voices  to  the  right :  The  intention 
need  to  defend  herselfby  new  strength,  is  too  evident.  Order  1  order !’’  Other 
and  by  an  energy  wholly  new?”  voices  ;  “  Expulsion  !  expulsion  !  we 

This  sentence,  the  obnoxious  ten-  must  expel  this  wretch.”  The  whole 
dency  of  which  appears  somewhat  right  again  rose  with  a  sudden  and 
mysterious,  caused  the  whole  right  spontaneous  movement,  and  a  hundred 
side  to  burst  forth  into  one  blaze  of  voices,  heard  far  beyond  the  precincts 
tumult.  They  rose  at  once,  and  with  of  the  assembly  nouse,  exclaimed, 
shouts  demanded  that  the  oratorshould  **  Down  with  the  apologist  of  regi- 
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cide  1  he  cannot  remain  among  us.** 
Above  the  tumult  was  heard  the  voice  , 
of  Hyde  de  Neuville,  who  rushed  to 
the  tribune,  and  was  crying  out,  **  I 
ask  to  avenge  France  !  I  ask  to  avenge 
the  army  1”  The  president  now  stated, 
**  that  the  orator  against  whom  the 
complaint  was  made  sought  to  justify 
himself.”  Hyde  de  Neuville,  “  There 
is  no  justification  possible.”  The  pre* 
sident  urged,  that  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Chamber,  the  orator  was  abso¬ 
lutely  entitled  to  a  hearing,  and  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  refuse  it.”  For¬ 
ty  or  fifty  voices  cried  out,  “We  will 
never  hear  him  more,  let  him  cease  to 
stain  the  tribune.”  The  tumult  now 
rose  higher  t  han  ever.  The  presid  ent  di¬ 
rected  all  his  efforts  to  bring  some  sort 
of  order  out  of  this  chaos.  After  having 
in  vain  for  some  time  rung  his  bell,  he 
had  at  length  recourse  to  the  extreme 
measure  provided  by  the  constitution, 
of  putting  on  his  hat.  This  potent 
step,  by  its  novelty,  produced  a  silence 
of  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the  up¬ 
roar  recommenced.  The  president, 
however,  declared  the  sitting  suspend¬ 
ed  for  an  hour.  The  tumultuary  noise 
then  gradually  fell ;  but  the  opposite 
parties  continued  discoursing  among 
themselves  in  a  state  of  violent  agita¬ 
tion.  The  members  on  the  right  form¬ 
ed  plans  for  the  expulsion  of  Manuel, 
and  even  arranged  a  committee  among 
themselves,  to  prepare  a  proposition 
to  that  effect.  The  members  on  the 
left  were  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
deep  consultation,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  Manuel  should  commit  his 
defence  to  writing,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  presented  in  that  form  to  the 
president.  When  the  hour  had  elap¬ 
sed,  the  assembly  was  again  constitu¬ 
ted,  and  there  appeared  a  gleam  of 
tranquillity  ;  but  as  soon  as  Manuel 
appeared,  advancing  towards  the  pre¬ 
sident  with  his  paper,  the  whole  right 
side  rose  with  redoubled  cries,  calling 
out,  “  No,  no  !  to  the  door !  to  the 


door !  we  must  expel  this  votaiy  of 
sedition,  this  apologist  of  regicide.” 
The  president,  however,  prodaimed, 
that  the  regulations  absolutely  gave 
to  Manuel  the  right  of  being  heard. 
Forbin  des  Isarts,  “  I  speak  for  a  case 
which  is  above  regulation.  The  cham¬ 
ber  never  could,  in  my  opinion,  bind 
itself  so  far  by  any  regulation,  as  to 
be  condemned  to  undergo  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  hearing  an  orator  preach  here 
maxims  and  doctrines  which  invite  and 
which  justify  regicide.  I  propose,  in 
consequence,  as  a  duty  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  if  it  wishes  to  respect  itself,  and 
to  meet  the  confidence  which  all  France 
reposes  in  it,  that  it  should  expel  from 
its  bosom  the  orator  who  has  held  such 
infamouslanguage.”  These  words  were 
accompanied  by  loud  bravoes  and  cheers 
from  the  right,  by  which,  when  Ma¬ 
nuel  attempted  to  speak,  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  cried  down.  The  president, 
however,  maintained  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  and  informed  them  tnat  no  pro¬ 
position  could  be  made  to  the  cham¬ 
ber,  till  it  had  passed  through  the  offi. 
cial  forms,  which  it  could  not  do  till 
next  day.  They  endeavoured  to  hold 
out  the  committee  formed  among  them¬ 
selves  as  sufficient,  and  when  this  was 
rejected  by  the  president,  the  whole 
right  raised  an  united  cry  of  “  Vote  ! 
Vote  !”  With  this  they  drowned  the 
attempts  made  by  the  president  to  read 
the  paper  of  Manuel,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  hearing  for  Chauvelin,  who 
wished  to  plead  his  cause.  The  pre¬ 
sident  finally  declared,  that  he  knew 
his  duty  too  well  to  sanction  so  irre¬ 
gular  a  proceeding,  and  since  he  could 
not  re-establish  order,[dissolved  the  sit- 
tii^.  The  right  side  then  cried  out, 
“  This  is  what  we  wanted  for  to-day ; 
to-morrow  we  will  do  the  rest.  Vtve 
le  Roi !  Vivent  les  Bourbons  /”  Thus 
closed  those  royal  proceedings,  which 
certainly  were  much  more  stamped 
with  the  wildest  licence  of  revolution¬ 
ary  times,  than  any  of  that  foreign  po- 
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puUr  assembly^  which,  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  **  order,"  they  were  so  an* 
zious  to  subvert. 

The  Royalists  retired  to  maturetheir 
plans,  for  the  irrevocably  decided  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  obnoxious  member.  Ma¬ 
nuel,  meantime,  gave  to  the  public  his 
letter,  which  he  had  in  vain  offered  to 
the  perusal  of  the  chamber.  His  sole 
object,  he  declared,  had  been  to  prove, 
by  the  example  of  France,  the  danger 
to  which  the  royal  person  might  be 
exposed  by  the  intervention  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  armed  force.  After  the  obnoxi¬ 
ous  words,  be  had  been  prepared  to 
add ;  “  Then  revolutionary  France, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  defending  her¬ 
self  with  a  new  force  and  energy,  set 
all  her  masses  in  motion,  excited  all 
popular  passions,  and  thus  led  to  ter¬ 
rible  excesses,  and  a  deplorable  catas¬ 
trophe,  in  the  midst  of  a  generous  re¬ 
sistance." 

The  ruling  party  were  fully  pre-de- 
termined  to  set  at  defiance  all  apology 
or  explanation.  On  the  following  day, 
after  some  deliberations  on  matters  of 
form,  De  la  Bourdonnaye,  who  rank¬ 
ed  at  the  head  of  the  ultra-royalists, 
came  forward  in  due  form  to  demand 
the  expulsion  of  Manuel.  He  repre¬ 
sented  that  individual  as  having  alrea¬ 
dy,  by  continual  relapses,  exhausted 
aU  the  milder  forms  of  chastisement, 
which  the  indulgent  generosity  of  the 
regulations  made  by  the  chamber  en¬ 
trusted  to  its  president.  He  had  now 
become  the  object  of  general  indigna¬ 
tion,  not  for  a  word,  not  even  for 
a  phrase  involuntarily  escaped  amid  an 
extempore  harangue,  but  tor  an  entire 
discourse,  “  of  which,"  said  he,  **  the 
whole  and  the  parts,  alike  criminal, 
not  only  revived  the  pernicious  doc¬ 
trines  which  made  such  ravages  among 
us,  but  go  even  to  justify  the  most 
terrible  of  the  crimes  to  which  they 
gave  birth.  If  the  regulations  of  the 
chamber  are  insufficient,  it  was  because 
the  chamber  never  could  foresee  that 


a  deputy,  whose  first  obligation  is  to 
be  loyal  and  faithful,  should  proclaim 
in  this  house  the  apology  of  regicide." 
(Girardin,  “  There  is  no  apology  of 
regicide ;  you  would  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  if  you  would  have  heard  the 
sentence  to  the  end.")  La  Bourdon¬ 
naye  continued  to  urge,  ''  that  the 
chamber  not  being  amenable  to  any 
other  jurisdiction,  and  possessing  the 
liberty  of  votes  and  opinions,  must 
possess  a  power  of  punishing  crimes 
committed  in  the  exercise  of  this  li¬ 
berty."  (Dupont  and  Lameth  called 
out  that  this  was  the  language  of  the 
convention.)  The  orator  insisted,  that 
this  right  was  essential  to  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and  that  they  could  not  delegate 
it  without  renouncing  their  existence. 
At  the  same  time,  the  strongest  pu¬ 
nishment  they  could  inflict  was  exclu¬ 
sion  from  their  body.  The  assembly 
could  delegate  to  their  president  only 
the  right  of  punishing  infractions  of 
order  and  decorum,  of  preserving  the 
police  of  the  assembly,  but  not  the 
high  jurisdiction  of  punishing  crimes 
committed  within  itself,  and  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  legislative  functions.  This 
jurisdiction  the  chamber  was  now  call¬ 
ed  to  exercise.  He  would  not  recall 
the  expressions,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  repeat,  without  losing 
the  moderation  which  became  so  so¬ 
lemn  a  proceeding.  He  appealed  to 
the  feeling  which  they  had  experi¬ 
enced,  to  the  recollection  which  re¬ 
mained  engraven  in  their  hearts,  as 
the  best  and  surest  witnesses. 

In  closing  his  speech,  the  orator  ad¬ 
dressed  the  assembly  in  an  impassioned 
strain :  Defenders,"  said  he,  of  the 
powers  of  society,  you  will  not  suffer 
that  an  attack  on  the  first,  the  most 
august  of  all  powers,  should  remain 
unpunished.  Defenders  of  public  li¬ 
berties,  you  will  not  suffer  the  abuse 
to  such  a  pitch  of  the  first  of  all  liber¬ 
ties,  that  which  is  the  protector  of  all 
others,  the  national  tribune,  in  order 
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to  render  the  represenUti^e  goTem> 
floent  odiout  and  impossible.  Con- 
▼iooed  of  the  fatal  effects  of  too  long 
indulgence,  you  arill  strip  off  the 
mantle  of  inviolability  from  him,  who, 
having  received  it  only  for  the  defence 
of  society,  turned  against  itself  the  se¬ 
curity  which  it  granted.  He  must 
cease  to  be  the  representative  of  this 
country,  for  ever  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  the  classic  land  of  fidelity, 
who  feared  not  to  make  in  your  pre¬ 
sence  the  apology  of  regicide,  of  that 
crime,  which  rousing  in  an  instant  La 
Vendee,  produced  suddenly  an  army 
of  heroes.— Let  him  cease  to  be  de¬ 
puty  ;  let  him  enjoy  for  the  last  time 
the  inviolability  which  that  title  se¬ 
cures  to  him." 

La  Bourdonnave  was  answered  by 
Etienne,  who  declared  "  that  Manuel, 
with  all  his  party,  were  united  in  their 
horror  of  regicide.  They  all  regard¬ 
ed  the  crime  of  the  21st  of  January  as 
a  subversion  of  every  divine  and  hu¬ 
man  law.  It  was  the  work  of  an 
anarchical  and  sanguinary  faction ;  yet 
the  Convention  itself  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  it,  if  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  had  not  voted  under  the  influence 
of  terror  and  death.  These  declara¬ 
tions  were  not  necessary  for  France, 
to  which  he  and  his  friends  were 
known  ;  but  they  were  necessary  to 
refute,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations, 
those  odious  calumnies,  which  treated 
the  defenders  of  liberty  and  of  the 
chamber,  as  the  supporters  of  anarchy 
and  regicide  {  to  shew  to  kings  and  to 
nations,  that  they  professed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  reposed  the  stabili¬ 
ty  of  empires,  and  the  happiness  of 
nations." 

The  orator  then  endeavoured  to 
draw  to  the  assembly  a  picture  of  their 
own  conduct.  A  fatal  prejudice  bad 

S'ven  rise  to  a  scene  afflicting  to  all 
e  friends  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  They  had  formed  a  finu  judg¬ 
ment  upon  a  sentence  which  they 


would  not  even  hear  to  the  end  )  they 
then  refused,  contrary  to  their  own  re¬ 
gulation,  announced  by  the  president, 
to  hear  M.  Manuel's  defence.  They 
would  not  suffer  the  reading  of  his 
letter,  which  would  have  enlightened 
the  blindest  passion,  and  disarmed  the 
most  obstinate  fury.  Gentlemen,  if 
laws  are  disregarded  in  the  very  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  their  discussion )  if  you  break 
all  the  ties  of  discipline  {  if  you  are 
deaf  even  to  the  voice  of  him  in  whose 
hands  you  have  entrusted  your  own 
powers,  what  fatal  examples  do  you 
not  give  to  all  the  administrative  and 
judicial  bodies.  Not  content  with  ha¬ 
ving  trampled  under  foot  your  inte¬ 
rior  regulations,  you  propose  to  vio¬ 
late  all  the  most  sacred  laws ;  to  pu¬ 
nish  without  hearing  ;  to  refuse  to  one 
of  your  colleagues  the  justice  granted 
to  the  most  obscure  of  malemctors  ; 
to  strip  the  deputy  of  the  security  and 
the  rights  of  the  citizen.  Gentlemen, 
beware !  to  act  in  this  manner  is  not  to 
judge ;  it  is  to  proscribe.  It  is  to  re¬ 
semble  the  assembly  which  inspires 
you  with  so  much  horror,  and  which, 
by  mutilating  itself,  shewed  sufficient¬ 
ly  the  lot  which  it  reserved  for  France. 
It,  too,  condemned  by  acclamations  ; 
it  punished  upon  a  strained  interpre¬ 
tation  of  phrases.  Gentlemen,  can 
you  think  without  trembling,  on  the 
measure  into  which  it  is  attempted  to 
hurry  you  ?  There  will  be  no  longer 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  it  shall 
be  shewn,  that  the  violence  of  a  majo¬ 
rity  can  destroy  the  work  of  an  elec¬ 
toral  college.  It  is  to  the  violation  of 
laws,  that  France  owes  the  catastrophes 
under  which  she  groans ;  it  is  thus  that 
olitical  institutions  perish.  In  stri- 
ing  one  of  your  members,  yon  strike 
yourselves  }  you  are  accusers  and  jud¬ 
ges  ;  you  sacrifice  at  once  the  nght 
of  defence,  the  laws,  justice,  and  li¬ 
berty." 

After  some  observations  on  the 
same  side,  from  Girardin  and  Tripier, 
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Manuel  rote  in  hit  own  defence.  The 
right  tidemade  a  violent  effort  todrown 
him,  and  to  dote  the  discuuion  ;  but 
the  president  insisted  upon  his  obtain¬ 
ing  a  hearing.  "  He  did  not  rise,"  he 
•aid,  '*  with  any  hope  or  desire  of  con¬ 
juring  away  the  storm  which  was  about 
to  burst  on  his  head.  The  conduct  of 
the  party,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
•eMion,  had  shewn  a  formed  determi¬ 
nation  to  crush  him ;  and  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  do  so  in  any  more 
plausible  and  regular  manner,  they  had 
resorted  to  the  present  course.  He 
then  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  there 
had  been  nothing  in  his  language  dis¬ 
respectful  to  the  memory  of  Louis 
XVI.,  or  at  all  tending  to  justify  re- 
pcide.  He  had  merely  said,  that  this 
foreign  invasion,  destined  to  save  the 
monarch,  might,  on  the  contrary,  pre¬ 
cipitate  his  ruin.  He,  the  youngest  of 
all  the  speakers,  had  been  the  most  a 
atranger  to  the  revolution,  and  had 
known  it  only  in  the  armies.  As  a 
proof  of  the  spirit  of  party  which  pur¬ 
sued  him,  his  adversary,  De  la  Hour- 
donnaye,  had  characterized  the  char¬ 
ter,  the  immortal  work  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  as  an  odious  guarantee." 
(Reply,  that  it  was  a  charter  to  be 
impost  upon'  Spain.)  M.  Manuel 
concluded,  Gentlemen,  you  are  the 
sovereign  arbiters  of  my  lot.  If  this 
fatal  proposition  obtains  success,  I 
shall  be  the  first  victim.  May  I  be 
the  last !  Oh  !  if  capable  of  feeling  a 
spirit  of  vengeance,  I,  the  victim  of 
your  passions,  would  trust  to  those 
passions  the  care  of  its  gratification." 

The  proposition  was  now  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  chamber. 
Several  members  of  the  left  having 
taunted  ministers  for  declining  to  vote, 
the  minister  of  finance  declared,  *'  that 
they  had  shared  the  opinion  of  the 
right  side,  but  they  conceived  their 
omcial  character  precluded  them  from 
coming  forward  in  a  matter  connected 
with  the  interior  regulations  of  the 
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chamber.**  As  the  chamber  was  ^ 
ing  at  once  into  the  committee,  M. 
Laine  urged,  that  it  would  be  more 
decorous  to  postpone  it  till  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  to  shew  to  the  world  that 
they  were  capable  of  acting  with  de¬ 
liberation."  The  proposition  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  very  small  majority. 

On  the  following  day,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  orators  stood  inscribed  to  speak } 
but  the  subject  was  already  decided. 
St  Aulaire  and  Royer  Collard  oppo¬ 
sed  the  measure,  with  the  intervention 
of  Duplessis  Grenedan,  who  support¬ 
ed  it.  The  Royalists,  who  wished 
only  for  the  vote,  then  ceased  to  speak, 
and  the  debate  was  necessarily  closed. 
The  president  however  stated,  that 
Manuel  himself  must  be  heard }  but 
he  declined  availing  himself  of  this 

{lermission.  A  question  arose  to  what 
ength  the  exclusion  could  extend  ; 
but  it  was  admitted  both  by  Hyde  de 
Neuville  and  Bourdonnaye,  that  it 
could  not  reach  beyond  the  present 
session. 

The  closing  of  the  discussion  being 
now  pronounced  by  a  great  majority, 
Manuel  rose.  Even  though  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  defend  himself,  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  zeal  of  his  honour- 
able|friends.  The  absence  of  right,  the 
usurpation,  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the 
proceedings,  the  innocence  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  had  been  by  them  perfectly 
established.  He  was  now  determined, 
that  everything  should  be  done  that 
depended  on  him,  to  preserve  the  na¬ 
tional  representation  from  degrada¬ 
tion.  **  1  declare  then,"  said  he,  **  that 
I  acknowledge  in  no  one  the  right  of 
accusing  or  of  judging  me.  1  seek 
here  judges,  and  I  find  only  accusers. 
I  do  not  expect  an  act  of  justice  ;  it 
is  an  act  of  vengeance  to  which  I  re¬ 
sign  mjself.  I  profess  respect  for  the 
authorities,  but  I  respect  much  more 
the  law  which  founded  them ;  and  I 
acknowledge  their  power  no  longer, 
when,  in  contempt  of  this  law,  they 
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usurp  rights  which  it  never  gave  them. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  I  do  not 
know  if  submission  is  an  act  of  pru¬ 
dence,  but  I  know  that,  when  resist¬ 
ance  is  a  right,  it  becomes  a  duty.  I, 
above  all,  owe  this  example  of  courage 
to  those  worthy  Vendeans,  who  have 
afforded  so  noble  an  example  of  cou¬ 
rage  and  independence,  in  giving  me  a 
second  time  their  votes.  Sent  to  this 
chamber  by  those  who  had  the  right 
to  elect  me,  I  will  leave  it  only  by  the 
violence  of  those  who  have  no  right  to 
exclude  me,"  (Girardin,  “  Tear  him 
thence  if  you  dare  1")  “  And  if  this 
resolution  should  bring  down  on  my 
head  more  serious  dangers,  the  field  of 
liberty  has  been  sometimes  fertilized 
a  generous  blood." 

After  some  indignant  exclamations 
from  the  left,  and  after  a  proposition, 
that  it  should  require  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  to  effect  the  exclusion,  had 
been  negatived,  the  president  finally 
put  the  proposition  in  the  following 
shape: — “  Thechamber  excludes  from 
its  bosom  M.  Manuel,  during  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  present  session."  The 
whole  right  side  by  rising,  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  The  left  declared  that 
they  did  not  vote.  The  president 
then  declared  the  expulsion  of  Ma¬ 
nuel. 

The  threat  of  Manuel,  that  he  would 
yield  to  nothing  but  positive  violence, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind.  It  excited  an  expectation 
which  crowded  the  galleries,  and  cau¬ 
sed  an  extraordinary  effervescence  in 
all  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hall  of 
Assembly.  At  an  early  period  of  the 
assemblage  of  deputies,  Manuel  arri- 
ved  in  a  carriage  with  two  of  his 
friends,  and  no  adequate  measures  ha¬ 
ving  been  taken  for  his  exclusion,  he 
entered  without  opposition,  and  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  about  for¬ 
ty  of  the  liberal  deputies.  An  intense 
sensation  was  excited.  The  right  side, 
however,  abstained  from  any  tumult. 


At  ten  minutes  past  two,  the  president 
rung  his  bell,  as  the  signal  of  the  sit¬ 
ting  being  opened.  The  curiosity  be¬ 
came  extreme.  The  president  then 
rose,  and  stated  the  circumstances  of 
M.  Manuel’s  expulsion,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which  he  had  found  admittance 
into  the  hall.  He  concluded,  **  M. 
Manuel  being  ip  the  hall,  I  invite  him 
to  withdraw."  Manuel  then  replied, 
Mr  President,  I  yesterday  announ¬ 
ced  that  I  would  yield  only  to  force  ; 
this  day  I  will  keep  my  word."  The 
resident  then  proposed  to  the  mem- 
ers  to  suspend  the  sitting  for  an  hour, 
and  that  they  should,  during  that  time, 
withdraw  into  the  committee-room. 
The  right  side  withdrew,  but  the  left 
remained  seated.  Deep  anxiety  and 
curiosity  prevailed.  At  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  three,  Aubriette,  chief  of  the 
door-keepers,  entered  with  his  officers, 
and  read  to  Manuel  an  order,  that  he 
should  go  out  in  virtue  of  a  decision 
of  the  chamber,  to  enforce  which,  if 
necessary,  an  armed  force  should  be 
employed.  Manuel,  “  I  declare  anew 
that  I  will  not  go.”  Aubriette  en¬ 
deavouring  to  employ  means  of  per¬ 
suasion,  Manuel  said,  '*  I  will  yield 
only  to  violence.  1  have  declared  it, 
and  am  more  determined  than  ever.” 
Aubriette  then  representing  that  he 
should  in  that  case  be  obliged  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  orders,  Manuel  relied,  “  Ex¬ 
ecute  your  orders,  cause  the  armed 
force  to  enter."  Aubriette  went  out, 
and  brought  in  twelve  men  of  the  post 
of  honour  of  the  national  guard,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  captain.  Fayette,  Girar¬ 
din,  and  others,  called  out  to  the  na¬ 
tional  guard,  that  assuredly  they  would 
not  join  in  an  attack  against  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  exclaimed,  He  shall  not  go 
without  us  1"  The  commandant  of  a 
picquet  of  veterans,  who  was  also  pre¬ 
sent,  then  said,  ”  that  he  would  go 
out,  and  receive  the  orders  of  the  pre¬ 
sident.”  He  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
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with  a  written  order,  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  commander  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guard.  The  latter  then  ordered 
his  troops  to  advance, — the  national 
guard  hesitated  at  first ;  then  abso¬ 
lutely  refused.  At  this  issue,  so  tri¬ 
umphant  for  them,  a  shout  of  applause 
was  raised  by  all  the  orators  of  the 
left ;  and  voices  exclaimed,  “  Vi"e  la 
garde  nationale  1  it  has  covered  itself 
with  glory  ;  it  fulfils  its  duty."  Im¬ 
mediately,  however,  a  piquet  of  about 
thirty  gendarmes,  under  their  officer, 
the  Viscount  de  Foucault,  entered. 
He  summoned  Manuel  to  go,  and, 
notwithstanding  cries  of  "  This  is  in¬ 
famous — take  care  what  you  do — car¬ 
ry  us  all  with  him  1"  he  repeated  the 
summons  two  other  times,  and  then 
said,  “  I  execute  my  orders  ;  gendar¬ 
mes,  seize  M.  Manuel."  Manuel  was 
then  seized  by  the  collar,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  efforts  of  his  comrades, 
who  sought  to  throw  themselves  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  gendarmes,  was 
dragged  out  of  the  chamber,  and  to 
his  carriage. 

Thus  closed  this  extraordinary  trans¬ 
action.  The  government  were  evident¬ 
ly  much  agitated  by  the  affair  of  the 
national  guard ;  and  though  nume¬ 
rous  addresses  were  procured  from  the 
officers  of  other  corps,  reprobating  the 
conduct  of  this  part  of  their  body, 
public  opinion  declared  decidedly  in  its 
favour.  Mercier,  who  had  taken  the 
lead,  became  a  highly  popular  charac¬ 
ter  in  Paris ;  and  even  ministers  did 
not  venture  to  subject  him  to  any  se¬ 
rious  punishment.  On  a  general  view, 
it  seems  impossible  to  deny  to  a  re¬ 
presentative  body  the  power  of  expul¬ 
sion,  though  it  is  one  which  ought  to 
be  very  sparingly  used.  But  there  does 
not  appear,  in  the  sentence  of  Manuel, 
anything  to  authorize  it ;  and  the  in¬ 
decent  violence  of  the  faction,  their 
refusal  to  hear  out  the  sentence,  or  any 
explanation;  and  the  tumultuous  fury 
of  their  whole  proceedings,  was  utter¬ 


ly  disgraceful  to  a  party  which  put  it¬ 
self  forth  as  the  champions  of  law  and 
order.  The  serious  circumstances  at¬ 
tendant  upon  it,  though  they  did  not 
prevent  the  individual  measure,  secured 
against  its  repetition,  and  against  a  si¬ 
milar  proscription  being  mi^e  to  ope¬ 
rate  against  other  similarly  affected 
members. 

On  the  day  after  the  expulsion  of 
Manuel,  a  declaration,  signed  by  about 
sixty  members  of  the  left,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  president,  accompanied 
with  loud  demands  from  that  side  of 
the  house,  that  it  should  be  immedU 
ately  read.  The  right,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  called  out  the  order  of  the  day. 
After  some  period  of  clamour,  M. 
Dudon,  on  the  latter  side,  came  for¬ 
ward,  and  undertook  to  argue  the  point. 
Although  the  paper  was  put  forth 
under  the  name  of  declaration,  it  was 
in  reality  a  protest.  An  assembly  must 
not  be  the  dupe  of  words  ;  it  must 
look  at  the  reality  of  the  thing.  Now, 
it  is  a  rule  in  every  deliberative  assem¬ 
bly,  that,  after  the  vote  has  passed, 
the  minority  must  yield  to  the  majo¬ 
rity.  While  the  subject  is  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  they  may  employ  every  means, 
use  every  argument ;  they  may  apply 
to  it  the  most  injurious  terms;  may  call 
it  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical ;  but, 
when  voted,  it  becomes  a  law  to  them. 
The  example  of  the  English  House  of 
Peers,  which  was  objected  to  him, 
arose  altogether  from  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  in  the  Commons,  no  pro¬ 
test  was  allowed.  To  Lameth,  La 
Fayette,  and  other  members,  he  tri¬ 
umphantly  referred  to  the  celebrated 
protest  of  256  members  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  gainst  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  nobility.  Tne  assembly  did 
not  merely  declare  that  this  protest 
was  an  injury  done  to  itself ;  it  passed 
a  law,  that  whoever  should  protest  in 
future  against  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  majority,  should  be  held  to 
have  abdicated  his  functions.  The  left 
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■ide,  who  were  tomewhat  stunned  by 
this  reference,  called  out,  howerer, 
that  whether  the  paper  was  received 
or  not,  it  should  at  least  be  read.  Ge¬ 
neral  Foy  quoted  regulations,  by  which 
the  president  was  enjoined  to  read  the 
messages,  letters,  and  packets  address¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  which  concerned  the 
Chamber.  Besides,  to  deprive  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  right  of  protest,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  that  the  charter 
should  have  contained  some  positive 

Chibition  on  the  subject.  Even  if  it 
,  ought  they  to  have  been  enforced 
in  the  grave,  solemn,  and  terrible  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  which  they  were  now 
threatened?  **  No,  gentlemen;  you  have 
not  these  tyrannies  rights ;  the  mino¬ 
rity,  too,  has  its  rights ;  they  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  charter,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Frenchmen,  in  the  heart  of  this  brave 
national  guard,  which  gave  yesterday 
so  noble  an  example  of  its  respect  for 
the  inviolability  of  deputies.  No,  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  France  is  not  lost;  the  charter 
is  not  lost ;  liberty  is  not  lost,  when 
my  country  contains  such  citizens." 

The  president  now,  though  amid 
the  loud  cries  of  the  left  side,  that 
it  was  imperative  on  him  to  read  the 
paper  on  his  own  authority,  took  the 
sense  of  the  house  on  the  subject.  The 
order  of  the  day  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  though  some  part,  even  of 
the  centre  right,  supported  the  reading 
of  the  protest. 

After  this  decision,  the  protesting 
members  rose  in  a  body,  and  walked 
out  of  the  chamber.  This  movement 
was  only  the  commencement  of  a  com¬ 
plete  tecetsioH,  which  was  persevered 
in  during  the  whole  of  the  present  ses¬ 
sion.  During  all  that  time,  these  mem¬ 
bers,  composing  what  was  called  the 
extreme  left,  appeared  no  more  in  their 
place.  Their  conduct  in  this  respect 
seems  to  merit  no  approbation.  Such 
a  course,  in  a  deputy,  appears  to  be 
always  unjustifiable  ;  while  in  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  perhaps  every  other  instance. 


It  u  decidedly  weak  and  imprudent. 
The  first  emotion  excited  by  their  dis¬ 
appearance  soon  passed  away;  and, 
with  a  people  so  governed  by  the  senses 
and  by  present  impressions,  they  and 
their  cause  lost  continually  by  absence, 
and  became  the  object  only  of  a  recol¬ 
lection  which  every  day  rendered  more 
faint.  This  was  peculiarly  disadvan¬ 
tageous  at  a  time,  when,  from  the  state 
of  the  press,  the  tribune  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  formed  the  only  place  from  which 
the  principles  of  the  party  could  be 
fully  and  broadly  enunciated. 

The  only  other  affair  of  importance 
to  be  transacted  this  session,  was  the 
budget ;  and  those  who  would  have 
criticized  it  most  severely,  were  now 
absent.  However,  the  Royalists  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  rather  a  peculiar 
shew  of  care  and  strictness  in  their  in¬ 
vestigations,  that  the  public  might  not 
appear  to  suffer  by  the  absence  of  their 
natural  defenders. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  expenditure  was 
given  in.  The  budget  for  1824  a- 
mounted  to  896,195,656francs  (about 
37,316,000/.)  The  budget  of  1823 
had  been  nearly  three  millions  of  francs 
more  ;  yet  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
was  increased  by  upwards  of  two  mil¬ 
lions,  in  consequence  of  interest  to  be 
paid  in  virtue  of  laws  formerly  passed, 
while  the  budget  of  the  consolidated 
debt  was  augmented  four  millions,  in 
consequence  of  the  law  which  autho¬ 
rized  the  sale  of  rentes  to  this  amount 
for  the  war  expenditure. 

A  budget  of  nearly  nine  hundred 
millions  was  admitted  to  be  a  heavy 
charge.  The  nation,  however,  under¬ 
went  the  consequences  of  past  tiroes. 
The  Revolution  had  consumed  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  clergy,  and  obliged  the 
state  to  pay  the  expenses  of  public 
worship  ;  it  had  destroyed  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  justice,  and  the  state  must 
now  pay  the  magistrates ;  it  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  revenues  of  charitable  esta- 
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bliibments,  for  vhkh  provision  must 
DOW  be  made  out  of  the  public  reve¬ 
nue.  The  series  of  revolutions  had 
produced  a  vast  mass  of  personal 
claims,  which  only  time  could  enable 
them  to  reduce.  This  sum  of  900 
millions  was  doubtless  enormous  ;  yet 
could  it  be  said,  that  all  the  services 
had  obtained  the  credits  which  were 
necessary  for  them  i  Were  there  not 
continue  claims  made,  even  in  the 
Chamber,  for  augmentations  to  the 
clergy,  to  the  tribunals,  for  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  public  establish¬ 
ments  ;  for  the  war  department,  and 
for  the  navy  i  Was  it  not  generally 
admitted  that  these  claims  were  well 
founded  ?  The  administration,  then,  of 
a  great  kingdom,  which  wished,  and 
which  ought  to  preserve  in  Europe 
the  rank  which  became  it,  must  d- 
.  ways  be  very  expensive.  The  only  re¬ 
medy  was  to  introduce  the  most  strict 
economy,  and  to  reform  the  abuses 
which  are  introduced  and  continued  so 
readily  in  a  great  administration. 

The  ministry  of  justice  amounted  to 
18,445,439  francs  (about  880,000/.) 
about  4000/.  more  than  last  year. 
Some  new  regulations  were  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  royal  printing  esta¬ 
blishment,  attached,  it  seems,  to  this 
department,  from  which  there  seems 
to  arise  an  expectation,  probably  chi¬ 
merical,  that  it  will  yield  a  profit  to 
government. 

The  ministry  for  foreign  affairs  ask¬ 
ed  7,815,000 francs  (about  370,000/.) 
This  sum  was  a  reduction  from  1814, 
when  it  was  10,500,000 ;  and  in  the 
four  years  prior  to  the  restoration,  it 
was  11  millions,  exclusive  of  consul¬ 
ships,  which  were  comprehended  in  the 
present  estimate. 

The  ministry  of  the  interior  pre¬ 
sented  a  budget  of  1 15  millions  (about 
4,798,000/.).  Of  this,  2,775,000 
(133,000/.)  was  for  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  committee  had  been  struck 
with  the  amount  of  this  charge,  and 


though  not  prepared  to  recommend 
any  reduction,  yet  wished  to  guard 
against  any  increase.  With  this  view, 
t&y  repeated  the  words  of  the  report¬ 
er  of  1821.  **  This  prodigality  tends 
to  create  ambitions  which  cannot  be 
satisfied  ;  to  throw  into  society  a 
crowd  of  demi-savans,  who  require 
their  places  and  appointments,  and  are 
reduced  to  become  journalists.'’  The 
sum  required  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy  was  25  millions  t  and  some  re¬ 
gret  was  expressed  at  the  moderation 
of  this  amount. 

The  sum  required  for  what  is  called 
the  ministry  of  finance  was  98,385,300 
( about  4,050,000/. )  This  sum  inclu¬ 
ded  a  million  for  the  expense  of  a  new 
coinage,  which  was  demanded  by  the 
state  of  the  circulating  medium.  'There 
was  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  want 
of  an  uniform  system,  which  might  be 
in  harmony  with  the  decimal  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  might  banish  from  the  cir¬ 
culation  that  multitude  of  pieces  of 
every  kind  which  rendered  calculation 
so  difficult,  and,  by  their  diversity  and 
imperfection,  gave  so  much  facility  to 
alteration  and  counterfeits. 

In  all  these  departments,  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  propose  any  reduction, 
except  in  the  last,  a  mere  nominal  one, 
to  be  effected  by  transferring  the  two 
millions  expended  on  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  the  800,000  francs  expend¬ 
ed  on  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  from 
this  to  another  branch. 

The  demand  for  land  forces  was 
189,540,000  (about  7,928,000/.)  and 
for  the  navy  63  millions  (2,700,(XX)/.) 
This  was  an  increase  from  last  year  of 
four  millions  and  a  half  for  the  war 
ministry.  This  estimate  was  formed 
on  a  singular  principle.  Although  the 
present  was  destined  to  be  a  year  of 
war,  it  provided  only  for  what  was 
judged  as  the  peace  establishment. 
The  extraordinary  expenses  were  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  credit  of  100 
millions  allowed  by  the  Chamber.  The 
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onlf  reduction  proposed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  was  the  cutting  off  this  pro¬ 
posed  addition  of  four  millions  and  a 
naif,  and  allowing  only  the  same  sum 
as  last  year.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  a  mere  empty  show  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  to  reduce  the  peace  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  army  and  navy  in  a  year 
of  war.  The  extraordinary  war  ex¬ 
penditure  being  left  vague,  it  was  easy 
for  ministers  to  throw  upon  it  what¬ 
ever  was  retrenched  from  the  other 
side  of  the  account. 

Against  this  budget  there  appeared 
no  member  on  the  liberal  side  ;  but 
La  Bourdonnaye,  the  head  of  the 
royalist  opposition,  treated  it  with  the 
most  utter  derision.  “  A  budget," 
said  he,  **  presented  in  time  of  war, 
which  does  not  provide  the  expenses 
necessary  in  time  of  peace,  in  which 
the  committee  recommends  a  reduction 
of  eight  millions  upon  the  military  and 
naval  establishment,  which  it  is  so  far 
from  considering  possible,  that  it  dare 
i)ot  even  specify  the  heads  upon  which 
it  is  to  fall,  is  a  mere  fiction,  unworthy 
of  any  serious  notice.  It  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  no  other  view  than  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  cover  the 
errors  and  extravagance  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration."  The  object  was  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  -deficit  which  would  necessari¬ 
ly  result  from  the  present  condition  of 
the  finances,  even  in  a  state  of  peace, 
much  more  when  everything  was  on  a 
war  establishment ;  and  which,  even 
supposing  it  to  terminate  in  1823, 
must  leave  much  in  1824  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  and  repaired.  The  other  charges 
of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  against  mi¬ 
nisters  were  very  void  of  foundation  ; 
that  they  were  not  hearty  in  the  cause 
of  war  with  Spain, and  were  ready  even 
to  make  peace,  without  restoring  Fer¬ 
dinand  to  the  full  plenitude  of  power ; 
that  they  allowed  too  great  liberty  to 
the  press ;  that  they  did  not  make  a 
sufficiently  strict  inquisition  into  the 
proceedings  of  secret  societies ;  and 


that  they  had  not  fulfilled  their  pledge 
of  placing  the  constitution  on  a  more 
monarchical  basis  than  when  they  came 
into  office. 

M.  Villele,  in  reply,  contended, 
**  That  the  term  fiction  applied  to  the 
budget  was  altogether  injurious.  It 
was  never  held  ont  as  providing  for 
the  expense  of  the  war ;  it  was  mere¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  ordinary  or  peace 
establishment,  while  the  extraordinary 
expenses,  the  necessity  of , which  had 
been  fully  foreseen,  were  to  be  provi¬ 
ded  for  by  loans  ;  the  mode  which  least 
deranged  the  industry  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  For  this  purpose,  the 
credit  of  100  millions  had  been  voted ; 
and  there  was  no  expense,  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  which  had  not  been  fore¬ 
seen  and  provided  for.  There  was  at 
this  moment  in  the  treasury  16  mil¬ 
lions  (750,000/.)  applicable  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war." 

The  debates  on  the  financial  project 
continued  for  nearly  a  month,  and  gave 
rise  to  some  very  sharp  discussions, 
particularly  from  M.  Delalot,  on  the 
side  of  the  royalist  opposition.  On  the 
23d  of  April,  however,  it  was  finally 
carried,  with  almost  complete  unani¬ 
mity. 

The  only  other  important  law  was, 
that  calling  out  before  their  time  the 
conscripts  of  1824.  On  this  occasion, 
a  singular  scene  took  place.  M.  Laisne 
de  Villeveque,  amid  this  furiously  roy¬ 
alist  chamber,  stood  up  alone,  and  amid 
continued  and  almost  frantic  interrup¬ 
tion,  denounced  the  war,  and  the  whole 
system  and  principle  on  which  it  was 
conducted.  The  gold  and  the  blood 
of  Frenchmen  were  to  flow  in  torrents 
in  a  ruinous  contest,  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  the  termination. 
The  flower  of  the  youth  were  called 
to  be  cut  down  before  their  time  ;  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  in 
Spain  the  torches  of  anarchy,  as  of 
restoring  to  it  the  amenities  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,  and  the  sweets  of  absolute 
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power.  The  molt  imperioai  of  lawt, 
the  Mifetj  of  the  countiy*  obliged  him 
to  break  silence,  and  to  gire  utterance 
to  the  severe  voice  of  truth ;  might  it 
reach  the  foot  of  the  throne,  whence 
it  was  so  often  repelled  bj  o^ous  in¬ 
trigue,  and  the  blind  spirit  of  partj  1 
**  Since  you  admit,”  said  he,  the  ter¬ 
rible  right  of  intervention,  nuke  at 
least  a  generous  use  of  it ;  rivet  not  the 
chains  of  the  Spanish  people  ;  deliver 
them  not  into  the  power  of  perfidious 
counsellors,  who  have  dragged  the  un« 
fortunate  monarch  into  the  abyss ;  suf¬ 
fer  not  that  they  should  re-establish  the 
usurping  despotism,  the  gloomy  policy, 
the  sanguinary  fanaticism  of  Philip  II., 
nor  the  bloody  executions  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva."  He  then  asked,  **  What 
precaution  had  been  taken  against  the 
chances  of  reverse  f  Would  they  in¬ 
voke  the  aid  of  the  phalanxes  of  the 
north  ?  Woe,  woe,  to  the  nations  who 
trust  to  the  foreigner!  Ah!  the  bloody 
ruins  of  Poland,  the  fragments  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  of  Saxony,  Genoa,  Venice, 
Salsbnrg,  Mentz,  Colo^e,  so  many 
states  plung^  into  the  insatiable  gulf 
of  convenience  and  usurpation,  no  less 
than  the  odious  treaties  of  Pilnitz  and 
Paris,  have  taught  us  to  know  the  fi¬ 
delity,  the  despotism  of  certain  Euro¬ 
pean  cabinets." 

Although  the  speaker  found  means 
to  deliver  this  discourse  in  interrupted 
fragments,  no  applause  ensued  ;  and 
after  a  short  debate,  the  measure  was 
carried  with  only  nine  dissentient  voices 
against  S65. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  cham¬ 
bers,  the  history  of  France  was  diver¬ 
sified  by  no  important  events,  except 
those  connected  with  the  Spanish  cam¬ 
paign.  In  August,  an  amount  of 
28,000,000  francs  of  rente*  were  put 
up  to  sale,  and  were  taken  by  the 
house  of  Rothschild,  at  the  high  rate 


of  89  p.  55  c.,  producing  about  414 
millions  of  francs.  This  operation  was 
not  destined,  however,  we  believe,  to 
defray  current  expenses,  but  to  fund 
the  large  amount  of  floating  debt, 
which  arose  out  of  former  embarrass¬ 
ments. 

In  October,  the  final  success  of  the 
Spanish  campaign  was  announced.  It 
was  celebrated  by  the  court  and  the 
royalist  party  with  almost  unbounded 
rejoicings }  and,  we  fear,  -  in  the  eyes 
of  a  vain  and  giddy  people,  powerful¬ 
ly  strengthened  the  influence  of  an  ad¬ 
ministration,  which,  from  the  weakness 
of  its  enemy,  had  gained  so  unworthy 
a  triumph.  Of  this  disposition,  the 
ministry  ought  to  avail  themselves,  in 
order  to  introduce  a  new  feature  in  the 
constitution,  and  to  obtain  a  more  per¬ 
manent  hold  of  the  legislative  liMy. 
On  the  26th  of  DecemMr,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved,  under 
the  full  understanding,  that  when  the 
new  body  should  have  been  elected 
it  would  receive  a  proposition,  by 
which  the  Deputies,  instead  of  sit¬ 
ting  for  five  years,  and  being  renew¬ 
ed  annually  by  one-fifth,  should  be 
elected  for  seven  years,  and  remain  du¬ 
ring  that  time  unaltered,  in  the  tame 
manner  as  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  Some  alterations  were  also 
expected  in  the  laws  regarding  the 
rights  of  primogeniture.  We  reserve 
any  observations  on  the  tendency  of 
these  laws  till  the  following  year,  when 
they  will  have  been  brought  under  full 
discussion.  We  shall  not  probably  ob¬ 
ject  to  much  to  the  regulations  them¬ 
selves,  as  to  the  system  of  thus  con¬ 
tinually  shaking  the  basis  on  which 
the  constitution  rests,  and  preventing 
it  from  ever  acquiring  that  augpist  and 
stable  character,  which  uninterrupted 
continuance  for  a  length  of  time  alone 
can  bestow. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


GERMANY,  ITALY,  AND  THE  NORTH. 

The  Germanic  Diel.^  Cotnmunication from  the  Great  Powers. — Answer.— DU- 
sent  of  fVirtemberg. — Proceedings  with  regard  to  it, — Baden. — Bavaria — 
Wirtemberg  States. — Hesse  Darmstadt. — Frussian  Constitution. — Observa¬ 
tions — Hesse  Cassel. — Petition from  Holstein. — Italy. — Evacuation  <f  Pied¬ 
mont — Naples, — Death  of  the  Pope,  and  New  Election.— The  Netherlands. 

'  —Sweden. — Russia. — Poland. — Military  Colonies. 

Ai.Tiiouou  Germany,  during  this  maintain  in  Europe  the  system  of  ot- 
year,  was  entirely  exempt  from  open  der  and  legitimacy.  It  was  accom- 
disturbance,  she  did  not  altogether  panied  with  notes  from  Russia  and 
escape  some  internal  agitation.  Prussia,  fully  anticipating  the  appro* 

Austria  still  strained  her  efforts  to  bation  which  would  be  bestowed  on 
restore  and  uphold  the  revired  autho*  the  conservative  principles  contained 
riCy  of  the  Diet.  In  her  present  posi-  in  this  circular.  “  All  Europe,"  it  was 
tion,  she  held  herself  pretty  well  as*  said,  **  must  at  last  acknowledge,  that 
snred  of  being  able  to  carry  any  mea-  the  path  followed  by  the  monarchs  is 
sures  which  did  not  very  dee^y  in*  equally  in  harmony  with  the  indepen* 
trench  on  the  interests  and  independ-  dence  and  the  strength  of  governments, 
enoe  of  the  other  members.  Through  and  with  the  well-understood  interests 
this  body  she  sought  to  carry  into  ef*  of  nations.” 

feet  those  measures  on  which  her  coun-  These  pieces  being  read,  the  Count 
sels  were  now  wholly  intent ;  the  sup-  de  Carlowitz,  then  officiating  as  pre- 
pression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  sident,  proposed  that  the  assembly 
throughout  Germany;  the  prosecution  should  vote  thanks  to  the  courts  of 
of  all  engaged  in  secret  societies,  or  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  for  these 
plans  hostile  to  any  established  govern*  diplomatic  communications  which  they 
ment ;  and  most  of  all,  the  placing  un-  had  been  so  good  as  to  make ;  and  at 
der  the  most  strict  surveillance  the  the  same  time  express  the  grateful  ad- 
studious  youth,  who  attended  the  dif*  hesion  of  the  confederation  to  the  views 
fierent  universities  of  Germany.  and  measures  by  which  these  powers 

The  first  object  to  which  Austria  attempted  to  maintain  order  and  tran* 
called  the  attention  of  the  Diet  was,  quillity  in  Europe, 
by  submitting  to  its  admiration  the  This  motion  was  generally  assented 
celebrated  Verona  circular,  in  which  to  by  the  states  composing  the  Diet, 
the  high  monarchs  had  laid  down  the  Bavaria  gave  her  concurrence  in  an  in- 
principles  upon  which  they  were  to  direct  manner,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
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circmaloctitioD.  Htnotrer  adhered  to 
her  opinioD,  with  refercoce  alto  to  it* 
coafiwntial  comnniaication^  delirered 
loco  dictatuTig.  One  minitter,  howerery 
stood  decidedly  separate  from  the  rest. 

Wirtember?  had  always  been  fore* 
most  among  Uie  courts  professing  li* 
beral  principles  in  Germany.  Already, 
too,  when  this  circular  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  her  as  a  separate  court, 
^  had  returned  a  note,  polite  and 
complimentary  in  its  general  tenor,  but 
still  complaining  that  powers  of  the 
second  order  should  receive  in  this 
summary  manner  the  issue  of  delibera¬ 
tions  in  which  they  were  concerned, 
but  to  which  they  were  not  admitted. 
In  a  similar  spirit,  the  following  an¬ 
swer  was  returned  by  her  minister  at 
the  Diet : — **  The  legation  finds  itself 
authorized  to  adhere  entirely  to  the 
preceding  proposition  and  votes,  in  so 
nr  as  they  tend  to  express,  in  a  suita¬ 
ble  manner,  and  in  the  legal  forms,  the 
lively  gratitude  of  the  most  serene 
German  confederatioo  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  communications  which  have  been 
made  to  it ;  and  to  join  to  this  expres¬ 
sion  the  assurance,  that  they  render  to 
the  monarchs  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  the  perfect  justice  which  is 
incontestably  due  to  them  for  their 
upright  and  pure  intentions  of  placing 
in  a  complete  harmony,  under  the 
cegii  of  treaties,  the  independence  and 
strength  of  governments,  with  the  well- 
understood  interests  of  subjects,  and 
to  secure  to  them  the  permanence  of  or¬ 
der  and  tranquillity.  But  in  so  far  as 
these  votes  and  these  propositions  ap¬ 
pear  to  suppose,  in  some  measure,  a 
deliberate  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  deeds  communicated,  the  royal 
legation  cannot  believe  itself  autho¬ 
rized,  without  particular  instructions, 
to  manifest  any  opinion  in  this  re¬ 
spect." 

Electoral  and  Grand  Ducal  Hesse 
adhered  to  the  opinion  of  Wirtem- 
berg.  The  president,  therefore,  pro¬ 


posed  to’ adjourn  the  resolutioB  till 
these  three  ministers  could  receive  in¬ 
structions  from  their  respective  courts, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  in  the 
shortest  possible  interval 

On  the  20th  of  February,  the  mini¬ 
ster  of  Wirtemberg  delivered  in  a  de¬ 
claration.  It  began  with  many  com¬ 
plimentary  premises }  after  wluch,  it 
proceeded. — *<  But  the  legation  ought, 
according  to  theconviction  of  its  court, 
to  limit  the  replies  to  be  made  br  the 
Diet,  to  communicating  the  results  of 
a  discussion,  the  detailed  knowledge  of 
which  is  yet  wanting ;  the  more  so, 
that  on  one  side,  the  majority  hat  not 
adopted  the  contents  of  these  commu¬ 
nications,  in  the  view  of  an  answer  to 
be  made  thereupon,  in  the  name  of  the 
confederation  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
side,  its  attitude  towards  all  foreign 
powers,  founded  on  the  objects  of  tM 
confederation,  teems  to  make  k  a  doty 
to  the  Diet,  in  the  circumstances  men¬ 
tioned,  to  remain  at  the  point  of  view 
announced.”  We  do  not  pretend  vet^ 
clearly  to  follow  the  scope  of  this 
passage,  farther  than  that  Wirtemberg 
excu^  herself  from  voting  in  the 
manner  desired.  Accordingly,  when, 
on  the  24th,  the  Diet  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  three  monarch*,  in  the 
form*  calculated  to  be  agreeable  to 
them,  Wirtemberg  declined  being  any 
party  to  it. 

This  contumacy  on  the  past  of  a 
power  scarcely  judged  entitled  to  act 
a  part  of  its  own,  drew  npon'  k  the 
very  decided  indignation  of  the  g^rent 
powers.  It  was  mso  complained,  that 
undue  latitude  was  in  this  state  allow¬ 
ed  to  the  press,  and  that  no  sufficient 
activity  was  exerted  in  detecting  the 
operations  of  secret  societies,  n  ; 

In  consequence  of  these  grounds  of 
discontent,  the  high  powers,  in  sign  of 
displeasure,  withdrew  their  residents 
from  Wirtemberg  ;  a  measure  which, 
though  they  did  not  proceed  any  far¬ 
ther,  placed  them  during  the  rest  of 
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the  year  u  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
that  court. 

In  another  way,  Austria  found  the 
nteans  of  harassing  this  refractory 
power.  The  Diet,  as  formerly  obser¬ 
ved,  had  assumed  the  office  of  general 
censor  of  the  press,  and  claimed  the 
right  of  putting'  down  any  journal 
deemed  guilty  of  broaching  doctrines 
and  sentiments  subversive  of  the  order 
of  the  empire.  The  journals  of  Wir- 
temberg  l^ing  narrowly  scanned,  an 
article  was  found  in  the  **  German  Ob¬ 
server,"  published  at  Stutgard,  which 
was  considered  offensive  to  this  high 
body.  It  contained  strictures  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  “  Central  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquest,”  appointed,  in  1819, 
to  inquire  into  all  proceedings  deemed 
dannrous  to  the  security  of  crowned 
heuM.  The  paragraph  represented, 
that  this  commission  had  sat  for  three 
years,  without  having  effected  any¬ 
thing  ;  that  it  had  sought  in  vain  for 
any  prof^r  objects  on  which  to  exer- 
cise  its  inquisitorial  powers ;  that  it 
had  found  nothing  but  a  general  opi¬ 
nion  directed  towards  liberal  and  con¬ 
stitutional  ideas ;  that  it  had  poured 
obloquy  upon  associations,  which  had 
been  the  means  of  delivering  Germany 
from  the  invader.  But  the  passage 
upon  which  alone  the  president  of  the 
commission  founded  any  formal  com¬ 
plaint,  was  that  in  which  it  stated  that 
**  the  Central  Commission  shewed  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  made  its  re¬ 
ports,  the  design  of  prolonging  its  ex¬ 
istence."  Upon  these  heinous  words, 
the  Diet,  on  the  SOth  of  May,  found¬ 
ed  a  sentence  which  declared,  that  the 
“  German  Observer"  was  suppressed 
by  the  Germanic  Diet,  according  to 
the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
resolution  of  the  20th  of  September, 
1819,  and  that  its  responsible  editor, 
S.  G.  Liesching,  was  prohibited,  du¬ 
ring  five  years,  to  publish  any  other 
periodical  paper  having  a  political  ten¬ 
dency.  The  article  upon  which  this 


decree  was  founded,  was  the  following, 
which  certainly  cuts  up  nearly  by  the 
roots  the  liberties  of  the  German  press : 

In  whatever  state  of  Germany  a 
writing  has  been  published,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  committee  named  for 
this  purpose,  compromises  the  dignity 
of  the  Germanic  body,  the  safety  of 
one  or  other  of  its  members,  or  the  in¬ 
ternal  peace  of  Germany,  no  appeal 
can  exist  against  the  decree  pronounced 
in  such  a  case,  which  shall  be  put  in 
execution  by  the  responsible  govern¬ 
ment.**  After  a  reluctance,  indicated 
by  a  delay  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
king  yielded,  and  the  last  number  of 
the  journal  announced  its  discontinu¬ 
ance. 

Soon  after  this  incident,  the  Count 
of  Wangenheim,  the  representative  of 
Wirtemberg  at  the  Diet,  against  whom 
some  complaints  had  been  made,  was 
recalled.  During  the  course  of  the 
year,  no  successor  was  named  ;  and  it 
was  generally  understood,  that  this  po¬ 
sition  of  affairs  would  continue  till  the 
powers  had  again  returned  their  mini¬ 
sters  to  the  court  of  Wirtemberg. 

In  the  present  position  of  the  great 
powers,  the  constitutions  of  the  smaller 
German  states  stood,  as  already  ob¬ 
served,  on  a  most  precarious  footing. 
Austria  professed  her  ready  determi¬ 
nation,  from  the  moment  she  should  be 
appealed  to  on  any  difference  between 
prince  and  people,  to  pour  in  her  ar¬ 
mies,  and  decide  every  question  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  former ;  and  she  had  am¬ 
ply  proved  her  power  of  successfully 
carrying  into  effect  such  a  decision. 
The  first  who  availed  himself  of  this 
state  of  things,  was  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  who,  after  long  and  seem¬ 
ingly  very  hard  discussions  with  the 
second  chamber,  closed  it  with  the 
avowed  determination  of  taking  his 
own  way.  In  a  long  manifesto,  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  occasion,  he  laments,  that 
a  session  which  lasted  seven  months, 
and  cost  90,000  florins,  should  have 
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doted  without  any  retult.  By  a  num> 
her  of  new  laws  be  had  sought  to  meet 
the  withes  of  his  faithful  states ;  and 
if  he  had  been  obliged  to  decline  acce¬ 
ding  to  others,  it  was  only  because  a 
sudden  change  of  all  existing  institu¬ 
tions,  even  when  defective,  could  not 
be  made  without  danger.  The  radi¬ 
cal  point  of  dissension,  however,  was 
founded  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  of  hnance.  He  complains, 
above  all,  of  its  extreme  slowness,  al¬ 
though  it  could  not  complain  of  any 
want  of  information  or  aid  from  the 
ministry.  When  the  results  appeared, 
the  case  was  still  worse.  He  admits, 
indeed,  that  in  arranging  the  civil  list, 
they  had  displayed  decided  sentiments 
of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  per¬ 
son.  It  was  in  regard  to  foreign  lega¬ 
tions,  and  the  military  establishment, 
that  they  had  sought  to  fix  an  allow¬ 
ance  which  was  palpably  inadequate. 
Upon  the  former  head,  the  nature  of 
diplomatic  relations  was  such,  that  mi¬ 
nisters  could  not  explain  the  reasons  of 
every  appointment  which  they  found 
it  necessary  to  make.  In  the  present 
situation  of  the  world,  a  trifling  pecu¬ 
niary  saving  was  not  to  be  weighed 
against  superior  political  interests.  In 
regard  to  the  military  establishment, 
the  states  allowed  only  1,500,000  flo¬ 
rins,  while  the  Grand  Duke  stated 
1,600,000  florins  as  the  very  lowest  to 
which  he  could  reduce  his  demand. 
This  was  said  to  be  smaller  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  that  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  federal  states  ;  and  without  it,  he 
could  not  fulfil  the  obligation  imposed 
on  him  by  the  Diet,  of  maintaining  a 
certain  contingent  of  troops.  It  was 
upon  this  point  that  the  final  schism 
took  place.  The  chamber  rejected  the 
demand  of  government  by  a  majority 
of  1  (SO  to  29.)  It  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted,  in  to  critical  a  state  of  the 
cause  of  liberty,  that  the  chamber 
should  not  rather  have  yielded  some¬ 


thing,  than  have  brought  itself  into 
such  a  perilous  collision  with  the  em¬ 
pire  and  the  great  powers.  After  ae- 
veral  stormy  sittings,  the  Grand  Duke 
closed  the  session,  and  immediately 
after,  in  a  proclamation,  drawn  forth, 
as  he  stated,  by  the  refractory  sjurit 
of  the  chambers,  fixed  the  budget  at 
what  he  had  himself  propounwd  as 
the  lowest  possible  amount.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  such  a  course  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  first  principles  of 
representative  government ;  and  that, 
if  persevered  and  asquiesced  in,  it  vir¬ 
tually  annulled  the  constitution  of  Ba¬ 
den.  In  fact,  the  zeal  with  which  the 
Grand  Duke,  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Diet,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
secret  societies,  forwarded  all  the  views 
of  Austria,  seems  to  shew  that  he  look* 
ed  to  that  power  as  his  support  in. the 
course  on  which  he  had  now  entered. 

The  states  of  Bavaria  were  not  aa! 
sembled  this  year ;  but  as  their  meet¬ 
ing  was  only  triennial,  this  did  not  im¬ 
ply  any  intention  to  suspend  or  dis¬ 
continue  them.  The  meeting  of  the 
states  of  Wirtemberg  did  not  take 
place  till  December ;  but  the  terms  in 
which  it  opened,  seemed  to  imply  a  per¬ 
fect  understanding  between  the  king 
and  the  states.  Nothing  could  be 
stronger  than  the  terms  in  which  this 
was  expressed  in  the  second  chamber. 
“  If,”  said  they,  ”  the  constitution, 
maintained  faithfully  and  firmly  by 
your  Majesty,  unites  firmness  with  jus¬ 
tice  ;  if  it  developes  germs  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  happiest  fruits,  and  maintains 
the  high  civilization  which  prepares 
for  future  generations  intelligence  and 
morality  ;  if  its  possession  renders  the 
Wirtembergers  proud  of  their  name, 
and  strong  against  the  inevitable  evils 
of  time,  we  are  eager  to  acknowledge, 
with  a  sincere  effusion  of  heart,  that 
we  owe  these  advantages  to  the  firm¬ 
ness  with  which  your  Miyesty  has 
maintained  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
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•Mte/*  In  diii  addreM,  tliepe  was  aa 
evident  alkmon  to  the  tnbalations 
tbrongb  which  the  kia^  had  pasted  in 
his  dealwgswith  the  great  powers  who 
were  hostile  to  the  principles  of  li¬ 
berty. 

T^e  states  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  met 
tins  year  in  the  end  of  August.  A 
aery  tolerable  harmony  appeared  to 
rcigp  between  them  and  the  Grand 
Duke.  He  stated  in  his  speech,  that 
*  he  had  room  in  general  to  be  satis- 
6ed  with  the  state  of  things  which  had 
resulted  from  the  establishment  of  the 
eoDstitutioa  ;**  while  the  second  cham. 
ber  declared  their  conviction  that  he 
bad  fulfilled,  with  intentions  truly  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  great  prince,  all  that  he  had 
proanKd.”  Nothing  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  session  materially  to  dis¬ 
turb  this  harmony ;  and  the  chambers 
adopted  some  very  useful  regulations, 
particularly  in  regard  to  equalizing 
the  imposts  on  the  different  members 
of  the  state,  and  to  arranging  the  cus¬ 
toms  payable  on  the  Rhine,  so  as  to 
be  the  least  burdensome  and  embar¬ 
rassing  to  the  internal  trade  of  the 
state. 

The  most  remarkable  event,  how¬ 
ever,  which  during  this  year  distin¬ 
guished  the  pobKc  history  of  Germany, 
was  the  promulgatioa  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion  for  tne  Prussian  monarchy.  The 
appearance  of  this  long  and  vainly  ex¬ 
pected  boon  was  singular,  at  a  period 
when  the  king  was  so  deeply  leagued 
in  measures  undertaken  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  absolute  power ;  when  he  was 
so  decided  a  party  in  those  adopted 
for  putting  down  by  armed  force  con¬ 
stitutional  government  in  every  other 
country  |  for  crushing  the  liberty  of 
the  press  t  and  for  establishing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  political  inquisition  throughout 
Germany.  However,  the  king  held, 
that  this  constitution  was  produced  in 
an  orthodox  and  legitimate  manner ; 
and  after  a  careful  exaaunation  of  it. 


dthough  we  must  admit  it  to  be  a 
somewhat  scanty  boon,  we  are  not  pro- 

{lared  to  say,  with  the  more  zealous 
iberals,  that  it  is  altogether  nugatory. 
We  should  incluie  to  hope,  that,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  fiitrly  tried,  of  which  there 
appears  still  to  be  tome  doubt,  the  re¬ 
presentative  assembly  which  it  consti¬ 
tutes  may  work  its  way  to  the  genuine 
fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  body. 

The  most  prominent  feature  is  the 
system  of  provincial  representation. 
One  general  assembly  for  the  Prussian 
monarchy  is  held  out  indeed,  but  re¬ 
mains  still  in  distant  and  even  doubt¬ 
ful  perspective.  At  present,  there  are 
to  be  distinct  states  for  Brandenburg 
and  Lusatia,  for  Prussia  Proper,  and 
for  Pomerania.  These  are  already  fix¬ 
ed  by  the  decree  of  July ;  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  similar  states  for  Sile¬ 
sia,  and  for  the  Rhenish  provinces,  has 
been  announced  for  no  distant  period. 
We  are  convinced,  that  the  king  wiU 
be  the  first  to  repent  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  to  wish  it  altered.  These 
separate  legislatures  always  are  thetfr* 
selves,  and  render  the  territory  which 
they  represent,  turbulent  and  trouble¬ 
some.  They  cherish  a  local  spirit,  which 
makes  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
district  be  considered  distinct  and  even 
opposite  to  those  of  the  general  state, 
and  the  contributing  to  its  wants  M  a 
burden  from  which  they  would  wish 
to  escape.  In  Britain,  we  have  seen  the 
executive  eagerly  studying  to  effect, 
even  against  their  wUl,  the  union  of 
these  discordant  mem^rs.  Such  an 
arrangement  appears  peculiarly  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  the  Prussian  monarchy,  the 
great  evil  of  which  lies  in  the  disjoin¬ 
ed  character,  local  and  social,  oil  its 
several  branches ;  between  which,  a 
common  legidature  would  have  form¬ 
ed  a  most  valuable  principle  of  uoioo. 
If  it  be  said,  that  deputies  from  coun¬ 
tries  so  dissimilar  could  not  act  har* 
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monioasly  in  one  iminbly,  we  may  re* 
ply,  that  no  auch  inconTenience  ia  cx* 
perienced  in  the  Britiah  Parliament^ 
though  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  quite 
aa  diaaimilar  to  England,  aa  Pruaaia 
Proper  and  Silesia  are  to  Brandenburg. 

Another  atriking  feature  in  this  oon- 
atitution  ia,  that  thm  it  to  be  only  one 
houae,  in  which  the  deputiea  of  all  the 
different  ordera  are  to  meet.  Thia  ia  the 
more  remarkable,  aince  it  haa  uaoally 
been  atigmatized  aa  even  a  revolution¬ 
ary  feature.  Yet  there  ia  evidently  an 
important  advantage  which  it  gives  to 
the  ariatocratic  part  of  the  assembly. 
By  sitting  and  voting  along  with  the 
commons,  they  are  likely  to  command  a 
majority  in  the  house,  and  thus  to.ar- 
reat  in  the  bod  popular  measurea,  on 
which  it  might  be  more  difficult  and 
odioua  afterwards  to  place  a  negative. 
If  the  states  were  divided  into  six 
parts,  three  were  to  be  composed  of 
the  nobles,  two  of  the  representatives 
of  cities,  elected  upon  a  pretty  high 
property  qualification,  and  one  of  thh 
little  proprietors  cultivating  their  own 
grounds ;  a  class  very  numerous  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Its  constitution  comprised  thus 
an  ample  share  of  aristocratic  elements ; 
yet  are  we  not  inclined  to  doubt,  that 
It  might  form,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
real  and  useful  repreaentation. 

The  functions  to  be  performed  by 
the  assembly  are  not  very  exactly  de¬ 
fined,  nor  are  they  exceedingly  ample ; 
however,  as  already  hinted,  when  such 
an  assembly  is  once  met,  they  cannot 
be  very  safely  dismissed  in  a  discontent¬ 
ed  state,  and  are  likely  in  time  to  make 
their  way  to  the  exercise  of  all  those 
privileges,  which  general  consent  as¬ 
signs  as  their  due.  But  our  most  se¬ 
rious  objection  to  this  constitution, 
unless  it  be  promptly  removed,  is,  that 
it  does  not  yet  exist.  Though  nine 
months  have  since  elapsed,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  bring  it  into  action  ; 
and  more  wonderful  things  have  hap¬ 
pened,  than  that  it  should  never  be 


again  heard  of.  The  king  cannot 
stwely  think  that  he  is  fulffiling  his 
pledges  to  his  people,  by  merely  draw¬ 
ing  out  a  charter  on  parchment  I  He 
perhaps  thinks,  as  he  has  fixed  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  take  place  only  every  two  years, 
that  he  has  all  that  time  to  choose  up¬ 
on  ;  but  such  a  delay  at  present,  is  at 
least  very  ungracious.  Meantime,  we 
have  translated  the  decree  forming  the 
constitution,  and  inserted  it  in  our 
public  documents,  as  it  appears  at  all 
events  worthy  of  preservation.  The 
king,  we  may  observe,  shewed,  in  the 
fir'"  instance,  rather  an  anxiety  to  give 
publicity  to  the  step.  A  circular  was 
address^  to  the  different  foreign  mi¬ 
nisters,  suting  the  fact,  and  that  his 
majesty  had  never  swerved  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  intention  of  giving  a 
constitution  to  his  states,  though  the 
difficulties  of  the  task,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  of  Europe,  had  cau¬ 
sed  a  certain  delay.  A  similar  commu¬ 
nication  was  made  on  the  10th  of  D*. 
cember,  to  the  Germanic  Diet,  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  observation,  that 
the  king  thereby  fulfilled  the  ISth  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  federative  act  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna. 

-  A  marriage  was  negotiated  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  great  pomp  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  between  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Prussia,  and  Elizabeth,  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Bavaria.  That  princess  being 
a  Catholic,  it  was  stipulated  that  she 
should  continue  to  profess  that  reli¬ 
gion. 

The  Elector  of  Hesse  Cass^  who 
had  steadily  withheld  all  privUeges 
from  his  subjects,  appears  to  have  mt 
the  effects  of  the  odium  to  which  this 
conduct  exposed  him.  An  attempt  wan 
even  made  upon  his  life  ;  and  several 
threatening  letters  were  addressed  to 
him.  A  great  mystery  has  been  thrown 
over  the  details  of  these  events  ;  and 
the  commiuion  appointed  to  inquire 
into  their  authors,  did  not  meet  with 
any  success  in  the  investigation. 
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Ob  the  10th  July,  a  petition  'iras 
preaented  from  the  prelates  and  nobles 
of  Holstein,  complaining  that  Den. 
mark,  under  whose  dominion  they  had 
come,  had  deprived  them  entirely  of 
the  representative  constitution,  and 
particularly  of  the  privilem  in  regard 
to  taxes,  which  they  had  formerly  en* 
joyed.  The  Diet,  on  this  occasion, 
acted  a  part  not  altogether  illiberal. 
Referring  to  a  declaration  transmitted 
to  them  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  that 
he  was  preparing  a  constitution  better 
htted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances 
of  modern  times  than  the  ancient  one, 
they  exhorted  the  Holsteinites  pa* 
tientlj  to  await  the  bestowal  of  this 
constitution,  assuring  them  that  the 
Diet  would  watch  over  the  fulhlment 
of  the  federative  act.  The  rest  of  the 
year,  however,  elapsing  without  any 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  made,  a 
cond  petition  was  presented  in  De. 
cember,  to  which  a  similar  answer  was 
returned. 

Italy,  during  the  year  182.3,  lay 

E rostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  AU 
snce,  and  scarcely  shewed '  any  signs 
of  political  life.  Austria,  however,  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  completed 
the  evacuation  of  Piedmont,  and  there¬ 
by  acquitted  herself,  in  so  far,  of  the 
charge  of  aiming  at  territorial  aggran- 
dizement.  The  strength  of  the  roy. 
alist  army,  which  was  considerable, 
while  the  revolutionary  troops  were 
disarmed  and  disbanded  ;  and  the  im- 
mediate  proximity  of  the  Austrian 
frontier,  whence  an  overwhelmingforce 
could  be  instantly  poured  in,  deterred 
the  Piedmontese  from  an^  attempt  to 
re.«stablish  the  constitutional  system. 
In  Naples  she  kept  still  a  consi^rable 
force,  though  we  suppose  not  larger 
than  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  ab¬ 
solute  power  of  the  monarch.  The 
King  of  Naples  withheld  from  his  sub¬ 
jects  every  kind  of  representative  con¬ 
stitution  }  but  he  endeavoured  to  con¬ 


ciliate  them  by  introdudog  some  in¬ 
ternal  improvements.  A  ^an  was,  in 
particular,  laid  down  for  an  extensive 
road  communication  across  Sicily,,  un¬ 
der  the  want  of  which  that  island  bad 
considerably  suffered. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  the  Pope  Pius 
VII.  died.  This  event,  which,  at  one 
period,  would  have  agitated  all  Europe, 
served  now  only  to  amuse  the  people 
of  Rome,  by  the  pompous  and  punc¬ 
tilious  ceremonies  with  which  the  con¬ 
clave  was  formed,  and  the  exclusion  of 
external  influence  secured.  It  was 
supposed  by  some,  that  there  might 
have  been  some  struggle  between 
France  and  Austria  |  but  it  does  not 
appear  that,  in  fact,  any  foreign  influ¬ 
ence  was  employed.  Even  now,  amid 
the  religious,  or  rather  superstitious, 
fermentation  which  has  arisen  through¬ 
out  Europe,  an  able  and  active  pontifiT 
might  have  made  some  movement. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  was  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  Cardinal  Genga,  an  in¬ 
firm  old  man,  of  a  quiet  and  respect- 
able  character.  He  is  said  to  shew  no 
disposition  to  patronizethe  arts,  which, 
in  a  Roman  sovereign,  is  certainly  a 
deficiency.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
Leo  XII. 

In  making  the  circuit  of  Europe, 
we  now  touch  on  the  Netherlands, 
which  quietly  enjoyed  a  state  of  well- 
temper^  freedom,  and  which,  though 
they  shared  with  the  rest  of  Europe 
the  pressure  upon  all  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry,  were  beginning  to  resume  that 
commercial  prosperity  which  had  been 
once  so  conspicuous.  The  king,  in 
opening  the  session  of  the  States-Ge- 
neral,  on  the  26th  of  October,  pro¬ 
fessed  decidedly  those  liberal  principles 
on  the  subject  of  commerce,  which  had 
been  so  much  lost  sight  of  by  the 
other  powers.  If  some  restrictive  mea- 
sures  were  to  be  proposed,  it  was  onl^ 
in  retaliation  of  similar  measures  origi¬ 
nating  with  neighbouring  states,  wlm. 
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it  WM  to  be  hoped,  would  be  thus  in¬ 
duced  to  renounce  a  syttem  thus  mu- 
tnally  injurious.  In  regard  to  bnance, 
the  decennial  budget,  or  that  regula* 
ting  the  fixed  expenses,  did  nut  come 
under  consideration  this  year ;  but  the 
annual  budget,  embracing  the  variable 
expenses,  was  proposed  by  ministers 
at  somewhat  above  25  millions  of  flo¬ 
rins,  (about  2,080,000/.)  The  mini¬ 
sters  were  completely  successful  in 
carrying  their  propositions,  though 
the  opposition  speakers  made  very 
grievous  complaints  of  the  heavy  taxes 
on  land,  which  were  calculated  at  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  net  produce.  On 
this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  there 
reigned  dissension  between  the  Belgic 
and  the  Dutch  provinces,  the  former 
of  whom  would  have  preferred  that 
the  revenue  should  be  raised  by  taxes 
on  commodities.  Even  the  opposition 
orators,  ho  wever,  appear  to  have  agreed , 
that  the  kingdom  enjoyed  liberty,  and 
that  the  representative  machine  work¬ 
ed  in  a  genuine  and  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
session  consisted  in  revising  and  new- 
modelling  the  code  of  laws,  particular¬ 
ly  the  branches  relating  to  property. 

Sweden  was  another  country  which 
enjoyed  a  real  liberty,  and  that  with¬ 
out  any  fear  of  hostile  interposition. 
Bernadotte,  whose  throne  rested  on 
so  revolutionary  a  basis,  was  never 
likely  to  make  an  appeal  from  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  Holy  Alliance.  He  had 
reason  to  fear,  that  if  they  once  set 
about  making  his  kingdom  legitimate, 
they  would  make  it  thoroughly  legi¬ 
timate,  which  they  could  only  do  by  re. 
placing  the  ancient  monarch.  He  did 
not  scruple,  however,  to  warn  the  Diet 
against  dissension,  by  pointing  out  the 
evils  which  it  had  brought  upon  other 
kingdoms.  This  constitution,  in  fact, 
was  rather  an  old-fashioned  and  cum¬ 
brous  machine,  divided  into  four  cham¬ 
bers,  deliberating  separately,  and  in 


which  difference  of  opinion  was  deci¬ 
ded  by  the  majority  of  chambers. 
They  were  engaged  this  year  in  a 
somewhat  novel  operation,  peculiar  to 
Sweden.  Every  five  years  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  ministers  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  preceding,  is  brought  under  their 
review ;  and  this  was  the  critical  year. 
Their  decision,  however,  unless  par¬ 
tially  in  one  instance,  was  favourable. 
The  chief  burden  of  the  speeches  con¬ 
sisted  in  complaints  of  poverty,  which 
appeared  indeed  to  be  very  severe. 
Happily,  however,  the  States  were 
thus  led  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  commercial  system,  up¬ 
on  which  they  had  proceeded,  and 
which  was  founded  on  the  absolute  ex¬ 
clusion  of  every  foreign  commocUty 
which  could  in  any  shape  be  produ¬ 
ced  in  Sweden.  The  distress,  however, 
instead  of  being  relieved,  was  daily 
augmented  by  this  preposterous  sys¬ 
tem.  The  committee,  to  whom  this 
subject  was  referred,  recommended 
that  foreign  goods  should  bej  allowed 
entry  on  payment  of  duties,  which 
might  enable  the  government  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  country  from  some  of  the 
more  burdensome  direct  taxes.’  They 
recommended  also  the  repeal  of  the 
sumptuary  laws,  consisting  of'  large 
sums  required  to  be  paid  for  the  £• 
berty  of  wearing  silk,  of  drinking  wine, 
and  using  any  of  the  luxuries  of  hfe. 
The  chamber  of  peasants,  at  whose 
instigation  these  ridiculous  taxes  had 
been  imposed,  murmured  at  their  re¬ 
peal,  but  without  effect.  They  urged 
also,  with  a  view  to  their  own  relief, 
the  restoration  of  the  system  of  pay¬ 
ing  contributions  in  kind,  representing 
the  difficulty  of  converting  their  pro¬ 
duce  into  money,  and  that  their  ances¬ 
tors  had  fared  much  better,  who  had 
acquitted  their  tribute  in  corn,  cattle, 
and  skins.  This,  however,  was  judged 
to  be  too  cumbrous  and  ineffective  a 
mode  of  supplying  the  wants  of  ..go- 
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Ternment.  Amid  this  severe  pressure 
of  poverty,  it  was  once  in  contempla* 
tion  to  suspend  the  great  undertaking 
of  the  cand  of  Gotha ;  but  the  Diet, 
impressed  with  its  great  importance, 
at  length  made  arrangements  with 
the  bank  to  advance  the  necessary 
funds. 

In  Russia,  Alexander,  though  he 
cheered  on  France  to  the  invasion  of 
Spain,  remained  himself  at  home  very 
(^uiet.  He  did  not  assemble  the  Po¬ 
lish  Diet,  being  probably  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  specimen  afforded  of  it 
two  years  previously.  A  good  deal, 
however,  was  done,  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  this  territory.  An 
exposition  was  made  at  Warsaw,  of 
the  products  of  its  industry,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  continental  fashion,  which 
seems  very  laudable.  The  result  mark¬ 
ed  ■  decided  improvement ;  and  the 
state  of  the  country  seems  to  have 
been  flourishing.  The  triennial  meet- 
ing  of  the  Diet  of  Courland  took  place. 
We  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  this  b^y  ;  its  proceed¬ 
ings  appear  to  have  been  harmonious  ; 
and  some  arrangements  were  made  for 
fiorwarding  the  emancipation  of  the 
aerfs. 

In  October,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Csemowitz,  between  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Prussia.  Europe 
had  an  instinctive  dread  of  such  unions, 
as  teeming  with  issues  dangerous  to 
national  rights  and  independence.  The 
conmss  of  Czemowitz  did  not  bring 
forth  anv  results  of  that  nature.  It 
lasted  onlT  six  days  ;  and  Mettemich, 
detained  by  illness,  was  not  present. 
The  only  object  of  deliberation  seems 
to  have  been  Turkey  and  Greece ; 
and  as  Lord  Strangford  was  able,  in 
the  course  of  the  interview,  to  trans¬ 
mit  some  very  important  concessions 
made  by  the  former  power,  the  empe¬ 
ror  easily  prevailed  upon  Alexander  to 
adhere  to  his  system  of  forbearance 


towards  that  proud  and  weak  poteiv> 
tate. 

•  But  the  circumstance  in  the  econo¬ 
my  of  Russia,  which  most  excited  at¬ 
tention,  was  the  formation  of  her  mi¬ 
litary  colonies.  The  plan  has  been 
formed,  to  fill  the  extensive  unoccupied 
fiefs  in  the  sooth  of  the  empire,  with 
colonists  holding  their  lands  under  the 
condition  of  being  called  out  at  will  to 
military  service.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that,  when  this  plan  is  brought  to  ma¬ 
turity,  Russia  will  be  able  to  call  forth 
troops  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three 
millions.  It  appears  pretty  evident, 
however,  that  all  this  is  a  great  illu¬ 
sion.  The  Czar  can  at  present,  by  a 
mere  ukase,  call  out  as  large  an  amount 
of  the  population,  as  prudence  or  con¬ 
science  will  allow  )  and  it  would  be  as 
much  out  of  the  question  to  strip 
these  new  settlements  of  all  their  cul¬ 
tivators,  and  convert  them  into  a  de¬ 
sert,  as  it  would  be  with  regard  to  any 
other  portion  of  his  dominions.  The 
financial  barriers,  which  have  always 
been  the  most  serious,  would  still  re¬ 
main  in  equal  force.  With  regard  to 
the  eaiiy  training  of  the  population  to 
arms,  this  could  never  place  them  on 
a  level  with  the  fine  veteran  troops  of 
Russia  {  it  would  not  even,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  be  a  step  towards  their  beco¬ 
ming  so.  The  loose  and  slovenly  ha¬ 
bits  acquired  in  the  course  of  practi¬ 
sing  military  discipline  as  a  secondary 
object,  would  probably  render  them 
less  fit  for  being  converted  into  tho¬ 
rough-bred  soldiers,  than  those  who 
had  never  handled  a  musket.  The 
only  troops  which  require  to  be  train¬ 
ed  from  infancy,  seem  to  be  irregular 
cavalry,  calculated,  not  for  regular 
fighting,  but  for  roving  and  flying, 
scouring  and  plundering,  and  who, 
though  they  do  little  on  a  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  influence  mightily  the  fate  of  a 
campaign.  No  trained  light  cavalry, 
it  would  appear,  can  ever  equal  we 
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CosMck,  the  Tartar,  the  Persian,  or  the  shock  of  battle,  who  must  form 
Turkish  ;  bred  on  horseback,  and  ac-  the  basis  of  an  European  army,  will 
customed  to  roam  over  the  steppes  of  be  better  matured  by  six  months,  of 
Ruuia,  and  the  high  table-lands  of  strict  and  constant  drilling,  than  by 
Asia.  But  with  those  rovers  the  em-  twenty  years  of  loose  and  occasional 

{>ire  is  already  fully  provided  ;  and  in-  service, 
antry  or  heavy  cavalry,  fit  to  stand 
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GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 

Pccwurahle  State  of  the  Greek*.— Ratting  the  Siege  of  Missolunghu-Con- 
grett  at  Astro*.— Diuensions  among  the  Chief*. — Preparations  for  the  Cam¬ 
paign.— Turkish  Preparations.— Advance  of  the  Turk*. — Failure  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  Morea. — Sie^  of  Missolunghi. — Blockading  Squadron  defeated,  and 
the  Siege  raised. — Negropont. — Advance  to  Ath^. — Retreat. — Samos, — 
Descents  on  Asia  Minor. — Candia.— Negotiations  at  Constantinople.— Peace 
voith  Persia. 

The  affairs  of  Greece,  at  the  opening  ed  defects  of  the  Ottoman  military 
of  this  campaign,  presented  a  highly  system. 

imposing  aspect,  and  such  as  almost  The  present  year  also  opened  in  a 
entitled  them  to  take  a  permanent  place  manner  unfavourable  to  the  Turks, 
among  the  powers  of  Europe.  **  A  Missolunghi,  the  great  depot  and  sup- 
handml  of  men,"  says  a  dispatch  from  port  of  the  Greek  power  in  the  west, 
that  quarter,  **  originally  armed  with  had  been  blockaded  for  four  months 
slings,  agricultural  instruments,  and  a  by  Omer  and  Reshid  Pachas.  About 
few  fowling-pieces,  have  conquered  al-  the  beginning  of  January,  the  difficul- 
tars,  laws,  a  country,  arms,  and  ar-  ties  of  maintaining  this  position,  at  so 
senals."  The  issue  of  the  last  campaign  severe  a  season,  in  a  mountainous  and 
was  calculated  to  inspire  peculiar  con-  hostile  country,  became  insurmount- 
fidence.  With  means  much  inferior  able.  After  several  desperate  attempts 
to  those  which  they  now  possessed,  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  they 
the  whole  force  of  the  Ottoman  em-  raised  the  siege,  and  withdrew  into  the 
pire,  poured  down  upon  them,  had.  interior  of  Albania.  The  Greeks  fol- 
been  driven  back  in  disaster  and  con-  lowed  them  as  far  as  Urachori,  of 
fusion.  This  was  the  more  encoura-  which  they  obtained  temporary  pos- 
ging,  as  it  arose,  not  from  the  gaining  session  ;  and  military  operations  were 
of  any  single  battle,  or  even  the  prac-  suspended  on  both  sides  till  the  begin- 
tising  of  any  particular  field  manoeu-  nii^  of  summer. 

▼re,  out  from  fixed  causes  ;  the  diffi-  The  Greeks  spent  the  spring  in  en- 
culties  of  the  country,  the  determined  deavouring  to  organize  a  government 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  root-  upon  a  regular  representative  basis. 
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About  the  middle  of  Febrnarf,  depu¬ 
ties  from  all  its  different  districts  assem¬ 
bled  at  Astros,  a  place  about  ten  miles 
distant  from  Tripolizaa.  The  delibera¬ 
tions  were  carrM  on,  according  to  pri- 
mitire  custom,  within  the  bosom  of  a 
lemon  and  orange  grove,  the  thickets 
of  which  were  crowded  by  an  eagerly 
listening  audience.  The  immediate 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  manner  toleralny  harmoni¬ 
ous.  A  general  revision  was  made  of 
the  constitution  formed  sixteen  months 
before  at  Epidaurus ;  care  was  taken 
to  introduce  the  trial  by  jury,  and  all 
those  features  which  form  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
others  formed  after  its  model.  A  plan 
of  national  education  was  arranged  on 
the  principles  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 
Exertion  was  used  to  put  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  connected  with  finance,  in  some¬ 
thing  like  a  regular  and  orderly  state. 
The  greatest  difficulty  arose  from  the 
demands  of  the  peasant-soldiery,  for 
the  division  among  themselves  of  the 
lands  now  left  unoccupied  by  the  ejec¬ 
tion  of  their  Turkish  proprietors.  But 
though  there  was  a  general  disposition 
to  accede  to  this  claim,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  delay  any  final  distribu¬ 
tion  till  the  teripination  of  the  con¬ 
test. 

The  rock  on  which  the  Greek  go- 
vernment  was  most  exposed  to  the  pe¬ 
ril  of  wreck,  was  the  dissension  among 
its  chiefs.  There  had  unfortunately 
arisen  no  one  possessed  of  a  command¬ 
ing  and  acknowledged  superiority,  like 
a  Bolivar  or  a  Washin^on,  to  whom 
the  rest  would  voluntarily  submit.  Be¬ 
sides  individual  jealousies,  two  leading 
parties  divided  the  candidates  for  the 
executive  power ;  and  these  were  par¬ 
ties  viewing  each  other  at  once  with 
hatred  and  contempt.  On  one  side 
were  the  Fanariotes  and  Hetairisti, 
exiled  inhabitants  of  the  g^at  cities, 
and  particularly  of  Constantinople. 
This  class  boasted,  that  they  possess¬ 


ed  all  the  noble  blood  of  Greece ;  all 
its  civilization  and  intelligence ;  and 
that  with  them  originate  the  first 
ideas  of  civil  liberty  and  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  mountain  chiefs  they 
held  as  barbarians  and  bandits,  whom, 
under  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they 
were  obliged  to  employ  as  instruments, 
but  who  could  never  possess  any  fit¬ 
ness  for  making  a  part  of  the  general 
ovemmeot.  The  chiefs,  on  the  other 
and,  boasted,  that  it  was  by  them 
alone  that  the  M orea  had  been  deliver¬ 
ed  from  the  Turks,  and  that  it  was 
still  preserved  from  them ;  that  the 
troops  followed  their  standard,  rather 
from  personal  attachment,  than  from 
obedience  to  the  general  government, 
or  any  abstract  regard  for  the  cause  of 
liberty ;  and  that  without  them,  Greece 
would  find  only  a  slender  resource  in 
the  proud  and  effeminate  descendants 
of  the  Emperors  of  the  East.  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  fact,  were  such  as  to 
render  it  imperative  on  the  congress  to 
accept  their  services  at  any  price  which 
they  might  put  upon  them ;  and  as 
the  season  for  opening  the  campaign 
approached,  this  necessity  was  always 
the  more  strongly  felt.  Demetrius 
Ipsilanti,  and  Theodore  Negri,  who 
were  the  heads  of  the  Hetainst  party, 
could  not  obtain  any  place  in  the  exe¬ 
cutive,  and  were  with  difficulty  allow¬ 
ed  to  continue  their  residence  in  Greece. 
Prince  Maurocordato  formed  a  sort  of 
link  between  the  two  parties ;  his  high 
birth  was  supported  by  eminent  pmi- 
tical,  and  also  by  military  talents ;  but 
as  these  last  were  only  secondary,  he 
had  not  credit,  at  such  a  moment  as 
this,  to  support  that  situation  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  which  he  was 
perhaps  fittest  of  any  to  fill.  He  act¬ 
ed,  however,  a  moderate  and  concilia¬ 
tory  part ;  he  concurred  in  placing 
Pietro  ,Mauromichale,  the  fierce  bey 
of  the  Mainotes,  in  the  presidency, 
and  took  himself  only  a  secondary 
place.  Colocotroni  was  for  some  time 
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throtm  out  |  but  before  the  cinpai^, 
miTtneeraents  were  made  for  including 
him  &o.  Aa  for  OdTSseus,  he  was 
in  the  outer  districts,  and  was  nerer 
mentioned  for  any  part  of  the  general 
gOTcmment.  He  continued  to  com¬ 
mand  his  own  highland  bands,  and 
Maurocordato,  with  great  difficulty, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  European  artillery  officer. 

Matters  being  thus  in  so  far  accom¬ 
modated  as  that  all  parties  were  rea¬ 
dy  to  act  against  the  common  ene¬ 
my,  every  possible  preparation  was 
made  for  opening  the  campaign.  The 
insular  rocks,  in  which  rested  the  na¬ 
val  force  of  the  confederacy,  were  par¬ 
ticularly  active ;  and  Ipsara  omitted 
nothing  which  could  render  it  the  Gib¬ 
raltar  of  the  Archipelago.  Several 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  planted 
round  the  coast,  forming  on  every 
side  destructive  batteries  ;  while,  un¬ 
der  their  cover,  numerous  gun-boats 
were  ready  either  to  join  in  the  fire,  or 
to  rush  into  the  adverse  fleet,  and  act 
as  fire-ships.  The  Greeks  had  now  ar¬ 
ranged  it  so,  that  any  of  their  vessels 
might  in  an  exigency  be  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  fire-ships.  Thus  they  held 
themselves  in  an  attitude  to  contend 
with  the  whole  navy  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  we  have  even  teen  it  stated 
that  public  prayers  were  put  up,  that 
an  opportunity  of  contending  with  it 
might  soon  be  granted.  On  land  the 
Greeks  formed  grand  schemes  of  of¬ 
fensive  warfare  ;  they  hoped  to  over¬ 
run  Albania,  Thessaly,  Macedonia. 
Captain  Diamantis  effected  a  landing 
in  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  Greek  insurrection.  Plans  were 
even  formed  for  a  descent,  on  a  great 
scale,  upon  the  coast  of  Asia  t^nor, 
and  hopes  were  cherished  that  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Smyrna  might  be  the  result. 

The  Porte,  meantimes  were  very  far 
from  being  indolent  in  their  prepara¬ 


tions  for  war.  It  was  even  announced, 
that  their  efforts  being  now  nearly  un¬ 
divided,  a  greater  amount  of  force 
would  ^  directed  against  Grcece„than 
in  any  former  campaigpi.  The  Sultan, 
recalled  to  wisdom  by  the  fatal  result 
of  the  barbarous  measures  hitherto 
pursued,  now  sent  strict  injunctions  to 
hh  officers  to  protect,  and  even  favour 
the  submissive  part  of  the  Greek  na¬ 
tion.  Overtures  were  made  to  the  in¬ 
surgent  government;  but  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  included  nothing  beyond 
a  complete  amnesty,  which  was  far 
short  of  what  the  Greeks  now  aimed 
at  f  and  they  were  rejected  without 
hesitation.  The  Sultan,  meantime,  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  put  the  mili¬ 
tary  system  of  the  Porte  on  a  more 
efficient  footing.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  adopt  the  plan  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  of 
introducing  the  European  system  of 
discipline,  which  was  held  in  devout 
abhorrence  as  foreign  and  infidel.  He 
merely  sought  to  restore  the  body  of 
janissaries  to  that  original  state  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  which  had  once  rendered  them 
the  terror  of  Europe.  This  policy  was 
managed  by  Dschanib  Eisendi,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  janissaries,  and  though 
enforced  with  rigour,  yet  being  strict¬ 
ly  according  to  the  old  laws  and  usages 
of  the  empire,  and  by  one  who  was 
accounted  a  sound  Mussulman,  it  ex¬ 
cited  comparatively  little  odium. 

The  plan  of  campaign  formed  by 
the  Porte  was,  disappointing  the  cou¬ 
rageous  hopes  of  the  Ipsariotes,  to 
neglect  for  the  present  all  the  insular 
territories,  and  to  direct  the  entire 
amount  of  its  force,  estimated  at  near¬ 
ly  80,000  men,  upon  the  Morea,  that 
main  and  central  point  of  resistance. 
It  was  determined,  however,  to  move 
forward  in  a  secure  and  cautious  man¬ 
ner,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  had  rendered  the  last  cam- 
paigpi  so  disastrous.  The  main  body 
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of  the  army  under  Mehmed  Pacha, 
was  to  rendezvous  at  Larissa,  to  nsarch 
across  Thessaly  upon  Salona,  and 
thence  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Le- 
panto.  Here  they  were  to  be  joined 
by  a  new  character,  Mustapha,  Pacha 
of  Scutari,  who,  though  somewhat 
backward  formerly,  had  now  engaged 
to  come  forward  with  20,000  men,  to 
be  marched  across  Albania.  The 
whole  mass  of  the  Ottoman  force  be¬ 
ing  thus  united  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Gulf,  were  to  find  there  the 
Captain  Pacha,  who  was  to  bring 
with  him  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  to  transport  the  rest  into  the  heart 
of  the  Morea,  without  exposing  them 
to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
isthmus. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  Mehmed 
Pacha  began  his  march  from  Larissa. 
He  appeared  first  to  direct  it  upon 
Thermopylz,  as  if  with  the  view  of 
entering  the  Morea  by  the  usual  route. 
Soon,  however,  a  movement  towards 
the  west,  in  the  direction  of  Salona, 
became  perceptible.  The  Greek  chiefs, 
who  had  advanced  to  Megara,  turned 
all  their  forces  in  that  direction.  Odys¬ 
seus,  who  had  wintered  at  Athens,  left 
merely  a  garrison  of  800  men  in  the 
Acropolis,  and  joined  the  rest.  The 
Greeks,  however,  could  not  muster 
any  force  capable  of  contending  in  the 
plain  with  the  Turks,  whose  cavalry 
alone  amounted  to  30,000.  They  were 
fortunate  enough  to  excite  a  general 
insurrection  among  the  tenants  of 
Olympus,  Pindus,  and  all  the  lofty 
chains  which  border  on  Thessaly  and 
Western  Greece.  These  mountaineers 
did  not  directly  oppose  the  march  of 
the  Turkish  commander ;  but  they 
harassed  him  without  ceasing,  cut  off 
his  detachments,  threatened  his  rear, 
and  kept  him  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
alarm.  One  of  their  schemes  was  to 
kindle  large  fires  in  the  most  inacces¬ 
sible  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  thus 
draw  him  on  to  fruitless  pursuit. 
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Mehmed,  warned  against  incautious 
advance,  spent  the  time  and  efforts  of 
bis  army  in  endeavouring  to  root  out 
these  insurrections,  and  to  clear  the 
way  behind  him.  The  best  part  of 
the  season  was  already  passed,  before 
be  approached  Salona.  The  Greek 
army,  in  all  this  march,  merely  hover¬ 
ed  near  him,  and  made  partial  attacks. 
Nicelas,  at  one  time,  is  said  to  have 
cut  off  two  or  three  hundred  Turks  | 
but  the  most  serious  action  was  with 
the  corps  besieging  the  convent  of  St 
Luc,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  As- 
ersa,  which  was  attacked  by  Coloco- 
troni,  and  beat  off  seemingly  with  very 
considerable  loss.  At  Salona,  the 
Turks  found  the  Pacha  of  Scutari, 
under  whose  command  the  whole  ex¬ 
pedition  was  now  placed.  Though  bis 
march  had  been  retarded  by  various 
obstacles,  and  particularly  by  an  ex- 
tens’ire  insurrection  in  the  mountains 
of  Agrapha,  he  had  reached  that  place 
in  the  end  of  July.  The  Captain  Pa¬ 
cha,  who  yarly  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  had  been  employed  in  an¬ 
noying  a  large  body  of  Albanians  from 
Prevesa.  Thus  everything  seemed  at 
last  in  full  forwardness,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
Mustapha  was  preparing  to  cross  the 
gulf,  when  8000  Albanians,  compri¬ 
sing  the  flower  of  the  army,  suddenly 
mutinied.  '*  No  pay,  no  Arnaut,"  has 
been  an  immemorial  maxim  through¬ 
out  this  region ;  and  that  body  there¬ 
fore  having  experienced  nothing  but 
hardships  and  privations,  determined 
to  shift  for  themselves.  In  two  or 
three  days  the  dispersion  was  so  com¬ 
plete,  as  to  leave  not  a  trace  that  such 
an  army  bad  existed.  This  blow  was 
decisive  against  the  idea  of  a  campaign 
in  the  Morea  ;  and  the  Captain  Pacha, 
always  impatient  to  regain  Constanti¬ 
nople,  speedily  set  sail  for  that  capi¬ 
tal.  Mustapha,  however,  unwilling  to 
close  the  campaign  without  attempt¬ 
ing  something,  resolved  to  form  the 
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nege  of  the  two  neighboaring  fortres- 
Mt  of  Anatolica  and  Missolunghi. 
Those  best  acquainted  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  considered  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  as  very  desperate ;  for  the 
Greeks,  aware  of  the  importance  of 
these  places,  had  been  for  a  year  assi¬ 
duously  employed  in  strengthening  the 
works,  planting  cannon,  and  increa¬ 
sing,  by  inundations,  the  strength  of 
their  natural  position.  The  advanced 
guard  of  Mustapha,  moreover,  was,  at 
Carpanissi,  surprised,  and  nearly  cut  off 
b^  Marc  Bozzaris,  the  brave  Acama- 
nian  chief,  who,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  action  received  a  wound  which 
proved  mortal ;  a  loss  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  more  than  balancing  that  of 
the  enemy.  Mustapha  now  advanced 
to  Urachori,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Omer  Urione  with  4000  men,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  his  losses,  raised 
his  force  to  15,000.  With  this  he 
easily  compelled  the  Greeks  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  fortresses,  which 
were  blockaded  on  the  maritime  side 
by  the  Algerine  squadron.  Constan¬ 
tine  Bozzaris,  the  brother  of  the  fallen 
chief,  made  a  brave  defence ;  and  as 
frost  and  snow  set  in  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  besieging  army  laboured  un¬ 
der  great  difficulties.  Meantime  Prince 
Maurocordato  prevailed  upon  the  Hy¬ 
driotes,  to  place  under  his  command 
a  squadron  of  their  best  ships,  with 
which  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  Mo- 
rea,  attacked  the  blockading  Algerine 
fleet,  totally  dispersed  it,  and  destroy¬ 
ed  a  considerable  number.  In  pursu¬ 
ing  three  of  these  vessels  into  Theaki, 
an  uninhabited  island  belonging  to  the 
Ionian  state,  he  violated  the  British 
neutrality,  which  was  resented,  perhaps 
rather  too  warmly,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland.  After  this  disaster  of  the 
fleet,  the  Pachas  no  longer  attempted 
to  keep  their  ground  in  front  of  Mis¬ 
solunghi.  They  raised  the  siege,  after 
continuing  it  for  fifty-nine  days,  and 
withdrew  into  the  interior  of  Albania. 


This  unfortunate  campaign  caused  dis¬ 
sensions  both  among  tne  chiefs  and  the 
Albanian  tribes,  which  afforded  the 
promise  of  future  favourable  results 
for  the  Greeks.  ' 

It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  Turks,  with  the  superiority  which 
they  at  one  time  possessed,  would  have 
succeeded  at  least  in  revictualling  Co¬ 
rinth.  Accordingly,  in  August,  a 
small  squadron  came  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  and  landed  a  convoy,  to  second 
which  a  detachment  came  down  from 
the  castle.  A  corps  of  2000  Greeks, 
however,  who  were  in  ambuscade,  sud¬ 
denly  rushed  upon  them.  The  convoy 
betook  themselves  to  the  ships,  and  the 
troops  to  the  castle ;  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  were  left  on  the  shore,  the  prey 
of  the  victors.  In  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  Corinth,  hopeless  of  relief, 
and  worn  out  by  long  blockade,  sur¬ 
rendered;  a  most  important  acquisi¬ 
tion,  not  likely  to  be  so  easily  lost  as 
formerly,  and  which  finally  closed  the 
Morea  against  Turkish  inroad. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
Greeks  had  landed  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  and  raised  a  serious  insurrec¬ 
tion,  in  the  Gulf  of  Volo.  The  Turks, 
who  had  near  this  the  main  rendezvous 
of  their  force,  poured  in  12,000  men, 
who  carried  all  before  them,  and  ob¬ 
liged  the  Greeks  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
large  town  of  Trikeri,  or  Tricheri,  of 
which  they  always  continued  to  retain 
possession.  The  large  island  of  Ne- 
gropont,  the  ancient  Euboea,  was,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  al¬ 
most  i^olly  Greek ;  and  the  Turks 
were  entirely  shut  up  in  the  two  for¬ 
tresses  of  Negropont  and  Cary  sto.  The 
Captain  Pacha,  however,  on  his  way 
from  Constantinople,  landed  a  large 
body  of  troops,  which^oined  to  the 
garrisons,  made  the  Turkish  force 
amount  to  about  8000  men.  The 
tide  of  success  was  turned ;  Euboea 
was  soon  wrapt  in  the  smoke  of  its 
burning  villages,  and  the  Greeks  were 
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forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  most  inac¬ 
cessible  mountains.  Thence  the  Turks 
crossed  over  to  Attica,  and  advanced  to 
Athens,  which,  as  before  observed,  had 
been  left  by  the  Greek  chiefs,  with 
instructions  not  to  attempt  a  defence. 
On  the  approach  then  of  the  Turkish 
army,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
who  could  not  find  refuge  in  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  removed  to  Salamis,  and  Athens 
was  for  some  time  in  the  indisputed 
possession  of  the  enemy.  The  rest  of 
the  campaign  is  very  indistinctly  re¬ 
corded  ;  but  it  appears,  that  through 
the  operation  probably  of  similar  cau¬ 
ses  as  in  other  quarters,  the  Otto¬ 
man  force  was  insensibly  worn  down, 
and  the  Greeks  regained  the  ascenden¬ 
cy.  Before  the  end  of  October,  the 
former  were  obliged  to  abandon  Athens ; 
and  even  in  Euboea,  they  were  again 
forced  to  abandon  the  open  country, 
and  to  confine  themselves  within  the 
fortified  towns  of  Negropont  and  Ca- 
rystos. 

An  expedition,  as  already  noticed, 
had  been  early  projected  against  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  serious 
state  of  affairs  on  the  continent  com¬ 
pelled  the  Greeks  to  devolve  upon  Sa¬ 
mos  the  entire  burden  of  that  under¬ 
taking.  The  Samians,  indeed,  could 
not  easily  be  persuaded  to  act  a  com¬ 
bined,  or  at  least  a  subordinate  part 
with  the  other  states.  When  the  ge¬ 
neral  government  appointed  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  Hydra  to  the  command 
of  the  island,  they  openly  rejected  him, 
and  declared  their  determination  to  act 
only  in  their  own  manner  and  upon 
their  own  impulse.  They  accordingly 
effected  a  landing  in  considerable  force 
in  the  Gulf  of  Sandarli,  and  pushed 
on  as  far  as  Pergamo,  whence  they  re¬ 
turned  laden  with  considerable  booty. 
This  inroad  roused  the  most  infuriate 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  T urks, 
who,  as  usual,  displayed  it  by  the  most 
dreadful  outrages  on  the  inhabitants  of 
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Pergamo.  The  Turkish  government 
sent  orders  to  repress  and  punish  these 
excesses,  but  it  was  already  too  late. 
The  Samians,  however,  made  repeated 
inroads  of  this  nature  upon  various 
parts  of  the  cout,  especially  near  Scala 
Nova,  where  they  had  obtained  a  for¬ 
tified  point,  from  which  they  could 
not  be  dislodged.  The  European  con¬ 
suls  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them 
from  these  expeditions }  but  the  Sa¬ 
mians  declared  that  they  used  nothing 
beyond  the  common  rights  of  war, 
and  that  the  consequences  lamented 
were  to  be  imputed  solely  to  the  atro¬ 
city  of  their  enemies. 

Candia,  or  Crete,  formed  also  an 
entirely  distinct  theatre  of  war.  The 
Greeks,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  were  almost  complete  mas¬ 
ters  of  it,  and  held  the  Turks  shut  up 
in  Canea,  the  capital,  and  two  or  three 
other  fortresses.  Early  in  spring,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who,  though 
otherwise  an  intelligent  and  meritorious 
prince,  has  adhered  on  this  occasion  to 
the  Turkish  cause  with  unaccountable 
obstinacy,  landed  6000  troops,  which 
enabled  the  Turks  again  to  take  the 
field.  They  soon  suffered  severely, 
however,  in  their  contests  with  the 
brave  mountaineers  of  the  interior; 
and  when  in  June  a  large  force  from 
Hydra  landed  under  Tombasi,  whom 
the  congress  had  appointed  governor 
of  Candia,  the  Turks  were  again  obli¬ 
ged  to  betake  themselves  to  their  for¬ 
tresses.  Two  of  these,  Cbisamo  and 
Seripon,  were  reduced  by  Tombasi ; 
so  that  the  Greeks  here,  as  elsewhere, 
closed  the  campaign  in  a  triumphant 
attitude. 

Constantinople,  meantime,  was  a 
scene  of  constant  and  busy  negotia¬ 
tion  ;  but  though  all  the  ambassadors 
of  the  great  powers  were  in  perpetual 
movement,  they  never  made  any  pro¬ 
gress.  The  Porte  shuffled  and  shifted ; 
and  seeing  that  Alexander  was  closely 
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watched  by  the  great  powers,  and  was 
himself  inly  determine  against  war, 
resolred  to  avail  herself  to  the  utmost 
of  these  dispositions.  She  was  parti* 
cularly  careful  not  to  quit  her  hold  of 
the  provinces  on  the  Danube ;  always 
indcM,  when  hard  pressed,  professing 
her  intention  to  do  so,  but  speedily 
contriving  some  ground  of  delay. 
About  ue  middle  of  the  year,  the 
disgrace  of  Dschanib  Essendi,  the  Ja* 
nissary  chief,  was  expected  to  mark  a 
change  of  policy ;  and  during  the  in¬ 
terview  of  the  emperors,  Lord  Strang- 
ford  contrived  to  draw  from  her  a  con¬ 
sent  to  almost  all  the  demands  of  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  but  she  soon  began  to  shift  her 
ground,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
matters  wore  nearly  the  same  aspect 
as  at  the  beginning. 


The  Porte  succeeded  in  •  arranging 
its  distant  concerns  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  Persians  were  still  car¬ 
rying  on  the  war,  though  in  a  languid 
manner.  They  had  abandoned  Arme¬ 
nia,  and  were  directing  their  opera¬ 
tions  against  Bagdad;  but  a  pesti¬ 
lence,  which,  more  formidable  even 
than  war,  desolated  the  whole  of  this 
tract,  rendered  operations  on  both  sides 
very  languid.  At  length,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  two  empires,  by  which  every¬ 
thing  was  left  nearly  in  the  same  state 
as  when  they  began  the  contest.  The 
Pacha  of  Acre,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  refractory,  also  gave  in  at  this 
period  his  submission  to  the  Porte. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AMERICA. 


General  Stale  of  South  America.-— Mexico— Expulsion  of  Iturbide— Federal 
Constitution — Congress  assembled. — Colombia—  Operations  against  Morales 
— Assemblage  of  Congress — Federative  Treaties  totth  the  other  States. — Peru 
— Defeat  oj  the  Independents — Royalists  re-enter  Lima.— Operations  of  Riva 
Aguerra — Royalists  quit  Lima — Entry  of  Bolivar — Second  Defeat  of  the 
Independents. — Riva  Aguerra  reducea. — Chili — Freyre  drives  out  (/Hig¬ 
gins. — State  of  Buenos  Ayres. — Brazil — Siege  of  Bahia — Evacuated  by  tM 
Portuguese — General  Assembly  called. — Dissensions  in  North  America — Its 
Policy  in  regard  to  Spanish  America.— West  Indies— Piracy— Insurrection 
at  Demerara — Proceedings  at  Jamaica. 


The  American  continent,  during  this 
year,  presented  events  of  great  and 
growing  importance ;  but  the  chan¬ 
nels  by  which  they  reached  Europe 
were  so  broken  and  imperfect,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  form  them  into  a 
connected  narrative,  or  to  exercise  on 
them  the  high  functions  of  history. 
Unable  to  trace  the  sources  from  which 
the  political  changes  sprung,  or  the 
motives  and  character  of  the  agents,  we 
can  only  trace  the  general  outline,  and 
draw  some  grand  lessons  from  them. 
It  may  be  generally  observed,  that,  in 
these  new  governments,  the  legisla¬ 
tive,  and  still  more  the  executive  mem¬ 
bers,  neither  understood  well,  nor  were 
willing  to  be  confined  within,  their 
naturm  and  salutary  limits.  The  mili¬ 
tary  chiefs,  raised  to  sudden  distinc¬ 


tion,  and  seeing  no  power  superior  or 
even  equal  to  theirs,  conceived  the 
design  of  erecting  themselves  into 
sovereign  and  absmute  rulers.  Such 
an  attempt,  however,  was  founded  on 
total  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and 
of  the  existing  state  of  political  so¬ 
ciety;  They  were  hailed,  indeed,  in 
this  capacity,  by  the  troops  imme¬ 
diately  around  their  person,  and  saw 
at  first  no  appearance  of  resistance. 
The  edifice,  however,  thus  erected  on 
sand,  fell  before  the  first  gale.  The 
states  recovered  their  liberty ;  but, 
unfortunately,  these  usurpations  left 
them  in  an  unhinged  state,  and  pro¬ 
duced  scenes  of  vacillation,  tumult, 
and  anarchy,  which  repressed  their 
rising  prosperity,  and  animated  the 
hopes  of  their  enemies. 
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Among  these  ephemeral  rulers,  the 
most  conspicuous  was  Iturbide,  who 
had  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Montezuma,  and  sought  to  reign  the 
Napoleon  of  the  west.  Conceiving 
himself  secure  in  the  affection  of  the 
troops  who  had  raised  him  to  power, 
he  dissolved  the  congress,  imprisoned 
thirty  of  the  refractory  memlxrs,  and 
erased  the  qualifying  term  of  consti¬ 
tutional  from  the  title  of  emperor. 
He  obtained  even  an  outward  sanc¬ 
tion,  by  the  arrival  of  commissioners 
from  Spain,  to  treat  upon  a  certain 
basis  of  final  independence.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  ground  was 
sinking  beneath  his  feet.  The  largest 
collected  body  of  the  Mexican  army 
was  that  which  occupied  Vera  Cruz, 
and  straitened  the  castle  of  Juan  d’Ul- 
loa,  the  only  remaining  hold  of  the 
mother  country.  Its  chiefs,  Santona, 
Echavarri,  and  Lobato,  indignant  at 
the  conduct  of  Iturbide,  disowned  his 
self-erected  empire,  and  put  their 
troops  in  motion  to  subvert  it.  Itur¬ 
bide,  who  was  then  at  Xalapa,  pre¬ 
sently  fell  back  on  the  capital,  where 
he  made  every  exertion  to  collect  men 
and  resources ;  he  endeavoured  even 
to  conciliate  the  nation,  by  liberating 
the  senators  whom  he  held  imprisoned. 
He  soon  learned,  however,  that  the 
troops  at  Tampico,  and  in  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces,  had  joined  in  declaring 
against  him .  T roops  were  thus  march¬ 
ing  in  all  directions  to  attack  him ; 
and  among  those  inunediately  around 
his  person,  there  were  none  in  whom 
he  could  confide.  In  this  desperate 
extremity,  he  judged  it  wisest  to  agree 
to  the  terms  propounded  by  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  which  were  exceedingly  le- 
nient.  Not  only  was  life  and  fil^rty 
g^ranted  to  him,  but,  upon  quitting 
the  territories  of  the  republic,  he  was 
allowed  a  pension  of  25,000  dollars 
a-year.  In  pursuance  of  this  treaty, 
he  embarked  on  the  11th  May  at 
Vera  Cruz  for  Genoa. 


The  people  of  Mexico,  on  being 
restored  to  the  plenitude  of  their 
rights,  manifested  a  decided  propen¬ 
sity  in  favour  of  a  federal  government 
on  the  model  of  North  America,  with 
provincial  states,  but  a  supreme  con¬ 
gress  and  supreme  executive  at  Mexi¬ 
co.  An  executive  was  immediately 
named,  consisting  of  three  persons, 
Bravo  and  Negretto,  both  Creoles, 
and  Victoria,  a  general,  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  some  reputation  in  Old  Spain. 
The  congress  was  accordingly  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  above  basis,  and  had  just 
begun  their  operations  when  the  year 
closed. 

We  have  seen  a  declaration  by  Gua- 
timala,  the  most  southern  province  of 
Mexico,  comprehending  that  chain  of 
territory  which  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  North  and  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  A  determination  was  here  ex¬ 
pressed  to  form  a  state  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  connected  with  Mexico 
by  no  other  ties  than  those  of  alliance. 
We  have  not  yet  ascertained  how  far 
this  resolution  has  been  adhered  to. 

The  new  state  of  Colombia,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  year,  suffered 
under  a  species  of  reverse,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  inroad  of  Morales.  That 
chief,  whose  cause  appeared  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  vanquished  and  suppressed,  had 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma,  and  finding  nothing  pre¬ 
pared  to  resist  him,  had  overrun  a 

reat  part  of  the  country,  and  made 

imself  master  of  Maracaybo  and  Pu¬ 
erto  Cabello.  Having  a  maritime  force 
superior  to  the  infant  navy  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  be  carried  on  a  very  extensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  piracy,  both  against  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  that  state,  and  all  those  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  who  endeavoured  to 
trade  on  the  coast.  As  the  forces  of 
Morales,  however,  did  not  much  ex¬ 
ceed  1000  men,  it  was  impossible  they 
could  make  any  impression  on  the  vast 
state  of  Colombia.  As  soon  as  the 
Colombians  had  leisure  to  collect  their 
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forces,  and  send  them  forward  under 
Paez  and  other  veteran  leaders,  Mo* 
rales  was  reduced  to  shut  himself  up 
in  the  fortresses  {  and  though  he  main¬ 
tained  himself  there  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  was  obliged,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  to  surrender,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  transport  bis  troops 
unmolested  to  the  Havannah. 

On  the  17th  April,  the  second  con¬ 
gress  of  Colombia  was  opened.  San¬ 
tander,  the  vice-president,  lamented 
that  the  prospects  of  accommodation 
with  Spain  had  almost  entirely  va¬ 
nished.  Influenced  by  the  desire  of 
peace,  and  to  meet  overtures  from  the 
mother  country,  agents  had  been  sent 
to  Madrid,  in  hopes  of  finding  that  the 
change  in  the  poUtical  system  of  Spain 
would  indcce  that  country  to  listen  to 
reasonable  terms.  These  agents  were 
not  heard ;  imputations  absolutely  false 
were  made  against  them ;  they  were 
dispatched  from  the  court  upon  dis¬ 
honourable  pretences ;  and  concilia¬ 
tion,  on  the  principle  of  independence, 
was  found  impossible.  The  president 
now  expressed  the  determination  of 
the  state  to  defend  its  independence 
by  force  of  arms,  and  to  admit  of  no 
negotiation,  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
founded  on  any  other  basis  than  that 
of  its  explicit  recognition.  The  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things  was  such  as  to  in- 
spire  the  most  sanguine  assurance  of 
success.  The  arms  of  Colombia  had 
everywhere  been  covered  with  glory. ; 
and  the  desperate  attempt  made  by 
Morales  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  Old 
Spain  had  produced  no  extended  ef¬ 
fects,  and  would  soon  yield  to  the 
force  that  was  marching  against  it. 
The  union  of  Colombians  might  be 
considered  as  complete,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  or  three  small  bodies 
of  men,  who  took  delight  in  living  in 
the  midst  of  disorder. 

When  the  vice-president,  however, 
came  to  treat  of  the  internal  and  eco¬ 
nomical  state  of  the  republic,  he  was 


oblig^  to  present  a  more  gloomy 
icture.  A  most  exterminating  war 
ad  destroyed  its  population,  hs  agri¬ 
culture,  and  its  commerce ;  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  congress  to  make  the  ut¬ 
most  exertions  for  the  revival  of  these 
sources  of  public  and  private  wealth. 
The  revenue  was  admitted  to  be  in  a 
very  distressing  state.  The  taxes,  im* 
posed  with  the  view  of  filling  up  the 
deficit,  had  not  answered  expectation  ; 
extensive  arrears  had  become  due  to 
the  officers,  both  military  and  civil ; 
and  all  the  departments  urgently  called 
for  large  sums,  to  place  them  in  an  ef¬ 
ficient  state.  Tobacco,  and  the  cus¬ 
toms,  appeared  to  him  the  quarters 
whence  relief  might  best  be  drawn ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  society,  which 
peace  and  good  order  would  soon  pro¬ 
duce,  might  of  itself  aflbrd  ample  re¬ 
sources. 

This  subject  brought  on  a  delicate 
question,  which  had  excited  in  Europe 
an  almost  feverish  interest.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  their  agent  in  Europe,  in  rai¬ 
sing  an  unauthorized  loan,  had  placed 
the  republic  in  a  situation  where  it 
was  difficult  to  maintain  a  conciliatory 
and  decorous  line  of  conduct.  Every 
sacrifice,  however,  was  to  be  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  national  honour  ; 
and  whatever  had  been  actually  re¬ 
ceived  must  be  admitted  as  a  charm, 
and  provision  made  for  defraying  the 
interest  and  principal. 

Colombia,  distinguished  for  the  ener- 
^  with  which  it  had  fought  out  its 
independence,  now  sought  to  rall^ 
round  her  the  other  members  of  this 
vast  continent,  and  to  form  them  all 
into  one  confederacy,  for  common  de¬ 
fence  against  those  attacks  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  which  they  might  still  have 
to  contend.  The  basis  of  such  a  treaty 
was  laid  before  the  congp«ss  by  Don 
Pedro  Gual,  foreign  secretary.  It 
provided  not  only  a  general  guarantee 
of  their  respective  territories,  but  that 
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the  subjects  of  each  state  should  enjoy 
in  the  others  all  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  citizenship.  A  general  con. 
gress  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Pa¬ 
nama,  to  form  the  point  of  contact  in 
times  of  common  danger — ^the  arbiter 
and  conciliator,  in  case  of  internal  dis¬ 
putes. 

The  state  of  Mexico  was  the  chief 
obstacle  to  such  an  arrangement.  In 
alluding  to  the  elevation  of  Iturbide, 
although  the  Colombians  avowed  the 
decided  principle  of  not  interfering  in 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  other 
states,  they  evidently  shewed  that  this 
arrangement  was  the  object  to  them 
of  wonder,  and  not  of  admiration. 
After  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  for  some  time  in  a  state  too 
little  stable,  to  afford  the  opportunity 
of  a  permanent  arrangement.  At 
length,  on  the  3d  November,  1823,  a 
treaty  of  unity  and  confederation  was 
concluded  between  Mexico  and  Co- 
lombia.  They  ennge  to  defend  each 
other  in  case  of  foreign  attack,  and 
also  to  employ  their  good  offices  in 
obtaining  from  the  other  provinces  of 
America  an  adhesion  to  this  confede¬ 
racy,  when  a  general  assembly  of  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  from  the  different  states 
would  be  summoned  to  meet  at  Pana¬ 
ma.  The  two  governments  agreed  also 
to  reject  any  demands  which  Spain 
might  make  of  indemnity  for  the  loss 
of  her  ancient  supremacy.  With  Peru, 
Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  treaties,  on 
the  above  basis  of  mutual  defence,  fa¬ 
vour,  and  protection,  had  already  been 
concluded,  either  in  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  or  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year.  The  Peruvian  treaty  it  was  now 
time  to  act  upon  without  any  delay. 

Peru,  besides  being  the  only  region 
of  South  America  vimere  a  stand  was 
yet  made  in  behalf  of  European  Spain, 
seemed  all  along  to  have  presented  a 
peculiar  field  to  the  ambition  of  ad¬ 
venturers.  San  Martin,  however,  who 
first  raised  the  standard  of  despotic 


power,  found  himself  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  it ;  and  resolving,  since  he  could 
not  have  all,  to  have  nothing,  threw 
up  altogether  the  reins  of  government. 
After  his  demission,  a  representative 
government  was  formed,  under  the 
title  of  the  ”  Free  State  of  Peru.” 
The  legislative  powef  was  to  reside  in 
the  deputies  of  the  nation  met  in  one 
body ;  but  there  was  to  be  also  a  per¬ 
manent  senate,  to  watch  over  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  having  the  power  to 
propose  to  the  executive  a  number  of 
functionaries,  and  in  certain  cases  to 
convene  the  Cortes.  Riva  Aguerro 
was  named  president,  from  whom  a 
fallacious  hope  was  entertained  of  bet¬ 
ter  things  than  had  been  experienced 
from  his  predecessor. 

Meantime,  La  Serna,  with  Valdes 
and  Canterac  under  him,  held  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Spain  Upper  Peru,  comprising 
the  distnct  from  Cuzco  to  Potosi 
This  district,  being  of  a  mountainous 
character,  and  comprising  all  the  prin. 
cipal  mines,  formed  at  once  the  strong¬ 
est  and  the  richest  tract  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  country.  As  the  old  Spaniards 
had  been  the  most  opulent  of  the  po¬ 
pulation,  they  had  still  considerable 
resources ;  and  though  their  numbers 
were  small,  they  had  found  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  mode  of  recruiting  their  army. 
This  was  from  among  the  native  Peru¬ 
vians.  To  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  wrongs  sustained  by  that  race 
from  Spain  as  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
commiseration,  it  must  appear  truly 
wonderful  that  they  should  be  the  last 
rop  of  that  power  in  the  new  world, 
n  fact,  however,  the  Peruvians  of  the 
present  day  had  suffered  no  positive 
ill-treatment.  Bred  in  profound  igno¬ 
rance,  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
wrongs  of  their  ancestors,  and  were 
taught  to  view  the  King  of  Spain  as 
the  greatest  of  earthly  potentates,  and 
almost  above  humanity.  The  old  Spa¬ 
niards  had  all  that  remained  of  the  re- 
gular  troops,  which  in  some  measure 
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communicated  their  diicipline  to  the 
new  recruits ;  so  that  they  had  still  in 
the  field  a  more  efiectire  army  than 
their  opponents. 

The  present  year  opened  with  events 
in  which  this  superiority  was  remark* 
ably  displayed.  The  Independents, 
who  were  masters  of  that  part  of  the 
coast  called  the  Intermedios,  compri¬ 
sing  Arica,  had  advanced  thence  into 
the  interior  under  Alvarado.  At  Mo- 
quegna,  however,  thev  were  attacked 
by  Canterac  and  Valdes.  Alvarado 
occupied  a  strong  position,  having 
rugg^  rocks,  covered  with  defiles, 
both  on  his  right  and  left.  Valdes, 
however,  with  a  chosen  division,  at¬ 
tacked  the  heights  on  the  right,  and 
being  favoured  by  demonstrations 
made  in  front,  he  succeeded  in  carry¬ 
ing  them.  A  simultaneous  attack  be¬ 
ing  then  made  on  the  flank  and  centre, 
the  Independent  army  was  totally  de¬ 
feated,  and  fled  in  confusion  to  the 
coast,  which  it  reached  with  scarcely 
half  its  numbers. 

The  royalists  soon  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  their  victory  to  march  upon 
Lima  ;  and  that  capital  of  Peru  pre¬ 
sented,  in  fact,  no  force  which  was 
capable  of  withstanding  them.  Kiva 
Aguerro,  on  this  critical  occasion, 
formed  a  plan  marked  by  considerable 
ability.  Without  making  any  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  defend  Lima,  he  threw  a  gar¬ 
rison  into  Callao,  its  fortified  port,  and 
retreated  northwards  with  3000  men 
towards  Truxillo.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  embarked  the  flower  of 
the  troops  to  reinforce  the  army  in 
the  Intermedios ;  towards  which  point 
were  also  directed  the  succours  ex¬ 
pected  from  Chili.  An  imposing  force 
was  thus  to  be  collected  there,  which 
advancine  against  the  main  seat  of  the 
power  of  the  royalists,  in  Upper  Peru, 
might  compel  them  to  go  to  its  aid, 
and  quit  their  precarious  hold  of  Lima. 

The  benefits  which  Riva  Aguerra 
conferred  on  his  party  by  this  able 


plan,  were,  however,  cancelled  by  the 
criminal  and  ill-timed  ambition,  which 
made  him  seixe  on  this  moment  of  dis¬ 
tress,  to  Rrasp  the  reins  of  absolute 
power.  He  first  denied  any  right  of 
the  congress  to  control  him  in  his  ope¬ 
rations  }  and  on  their  resisting  this 
claim,  he  dismissed  them  altogether, 
and  named  a  senate  of  twelve,  in  whom 
the  whole  power  was  to  be  vested. 
Having  then  seized  the  most  active 
members  of  the  congress,  he  shipped 
them  off  for  the  Intermedios.  The 
vessel,  however,  running  short  of  pro¬ 
visions,  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  shore 
for  a  supply  ;  on  which  occasion,  the 
congress  contrived  to  make  their  es¬ 
cape,  and,  hastening  to  Callao,  pro¬ 
claimed  anew  the  constitution,  and  de¬ 
nounced  as  traitors  Riva  Aguerra,  and 
all  bis  adherents.  The  Marquis  of  Tar- 
retagle,  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  was 
now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  execu¬ 
tive. 

These  dissensions  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  patriotic  cause,  had  it  not 
received  aid  at  this  moment  from  a 
very  powerful  quarter.  Bolivar,  ha¬ 
ving  fulfilled  in  Colombia  his  function 
of  Liberator,  hastened  to  act  the  same 
high  part  to  Peru.  His  advance  with 
a  body  of  chosen  troops  finally  deter¬ 
mined  the  royalists  to  evacuate  Lima, 
and  repair  to  the  defence  of  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  Upper  Peru.  On  the  1st 
of  September,  the  Liberator  arrived  at 
Lima.  His  entry  was  triumphant.  No 
hero  of  Athens  and  Rome  was  received 
amid  testimonies  of  more  enthusiastic 
and  deep-felt  veneration.  A  thousand 
national  flags  were  waving  in  the 
streets  ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  **  There  was  no  limit  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ecstasies ;  and  amid  the  firing  of 
cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
incessant  shouts  of  the  citizens,  the 
Liberator  of  Colombia  was  conducted 
to  the  mansion  destined  for  his  use!” 
He  was  there  waited  upon  by  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  sovereign  congress,  who 
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congratulated  him  on  his  arrind  in  the 
name  of  the  *'  whole  Peruvian  nation.” 
The  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
chiefs  and  principal  authorities,  af« 
terwards  accompanied  him  to  mass. 
”  Here,”  adds  the  Gazette,  “  in  the 
midst  of  the  applauses  of  the  people, 
prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  eternal 
alliance  of  the  four  grand  sections  of 
the  South  American  continent ;  ad* 
miration  was  testified  towards  the  hero 
of  Colombia — love  towards  the  chief 
of  Peru — and  execration  towards  our 
tyrants.” 

The  sovereign  congress,  in  meet¬ 
ings  subsequently  held,  conferred  upon 
Bolivar  the  supreme  military  authority 
of  Peru— directorial  political  authori¬ 
ty,  as  connected  with  the  demands  of 
war — and  the  honours  of  Liberator  or 
Deliverer  in  all  the  territory  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  On  the  10th,  Bolivar  present¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  sovereign  congress, 
and  made  an  address,  which  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  declaring : — “  The  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  come  from  the  Plate, 
from  the  Maule,  the  Magdalena,  and 
the  Orinoco,  as  the  deliverers  of  Peru, 
would  not  return  to  their  native  coun¬ 
try  till  they  were  covered  with  lau¬ 
rels— till  they  could  pass  under  tri¬ 
umphal  arches,  nor  till  they  could  car¬ 
ry  off  as  trophies  the  standards  of  Cas¬ 
tile.  They  will  conquer  and  leave  Peru 
free,  or  they  will  die.  This  I  pro¬ 
mise.” 

The  president,  in  reply,  among  other 
flattering  expressions,  said,  *<  You  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  elected  by  Heaven  to  cover 
your  country  with  l^nefits,  and  your¬ 
self  with  glory.  You  hastened  hither 
at  the  voice  of  suffering  Peru.  Your 
triumphant  sword  annihilates  external, 
and  your  virtues  internal,  enemies. 
Give  to  America  that  liberty,  which, 
majestically  established  on  the  book  of 
the  laws,  is  united  with  order,  with 
peace,  with  justice,  and  good  morals  ; 
but  make  her  detest  that  other  liberty 
which  is  the  double  principle  of  insur¬ 


rection  and  tyranny,  and  which,  nou¬ 
rished  by  hatred  and  suspicions,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  executioners  and  vic¬ 
tims.  Liberator,  you  owe  much  to 
your  country,  and  to  your  name  pay 
this  public  and  sacred  debt.  Already 
a  thousand  pages  of  the  annals  of  glory 
are  filled  with  your  exploits — let  the 
pages  which  still  remain  unwritten  be 
inscribed  in  the  same  characters  of  im¬ 
mortality.” 

The  task  now  entrusted  to  Bolivar 
was  of  a  very  arduous  nature.  Scarce¬ 
ly  had  he  entered  upon  it,  when  intel¬ 
ligence  arrived  of  a  most  deep  and 
dreadful  disaster.  A  considerable  force, 
in  the  manner  above  stated,  had  been 
organized  in  the  Intermedios,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Santa 
Cruz,  with  Generals  Miller  and  Sucre 
under  him.  Santa  Cruz  then  com¬ 
menced  offensive  operations.  Near 
Arequipa,  he  encountered  the  royalist 
vanguai^,  and  put  it  completely  to  the 
route ;  after  which,  nothing  resisted 
his  progress.  He  occupied  successive¬ 
ly  the  Desaguadero,  La  Paz,  Oruro, 
and  Cochabamba,  and  became  master 
of  the  whole  province  of  Potosi.  The 
viceroy,  however,  having  now  recalled 
his  troops  from  Lima,  possessed  full 
means  of  retrieving  these  losses.  He 
made  it  his  object  not  to  meet  Santa 
Cruz  in  front,  but  to  throw  himself 
on  his  rear,  and  cut  off  his  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  coast.  In  prosecution 
of  this  view,  Valdez  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dcsa- 
guadero.  He  then  pressed  with  his 
whole  force  upon  Santa  Cruz,  who, 
unable  to  face  him  in  the  field,  re- 
treated  towards  Oruro.  Valdez  con. 
tinued  to  push  him  in  this  direction, 
and  to  occupy  all  the  passes  of  the 
Desaguadero,  till  theindependent  army 
could  effect  its  retreat  to  the  coast 
only  by  an  almost  general  dispersion, 
in  which  it  lost  numerous  prisoners, 
with  almost  all  its  cannon  and  military 
stores. 
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Bolivar,  meantime,  was  seriously 
embarrassed  with  the  affair  of  Riva 
Affuerra,  who  continued  at  Truxillo, 
and  supported  his  own  personal  cause 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops. 
To  this  object  Bolivar  directed  his  first 
attention  { and  making  a  rapid  and  suc¬ 
cessful  attack  on  this  contumacious 
chief,  who  was  then  deserted  by  his 
own  best  troops,  put  a  final  period  to 
his  power,  by  taking  him  prisoner. 
Bolivar  was,  therefore,  able  to  direct 
his  undivided  resources  against  Upper 
Peru,  and  to  open  a  campaign,  which, 
though  it  may  be  hard  and  difficult, 
bears  at  present  fair  prospects  of  final 
success. 

ChiU  underwent,  during  this  year, 
an  important  revolution,  of  which  the 
full  details  have  not  yet  reached  us. 
O’ Higgins,  one  of  the  adventurers 
raised  to  eminence  by  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  time,  had  establish¬ 
ed  a  power  almost  despotic.  General 
Roman  Freyre,  however,  who  com¬ 
manded  at  Conception,  and  Colonel 
Beauchief,  commanding  at  Valdivia, 
concerted  a  plan  for  subverting  his 
power.  Having  united  at  Conception, 
they  embarked  there  1500  infantry, 
while  the  cavalry,  to  the  number  of 
2800,  marched  by  land  upon  Valpa¬ 
raiso  and  Santiago.  The  naval  expe¬ 
dition  arrived  so  suddenly  at  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  that  O’Higgins  was  completely 
surprised  and  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
constitution  was  changed  without  vio¬ 
lence  or  bloodshed.  Freyre  at  first  re¬ 
pelled  every  idea  of  having  his  own 
power  in  view ;  but  on  its  being  of¬ 
fered  and  urged  upon  him,  he  at  length 
modestly  accepted  the  title  of  Su¬ 
preme  Director  of  Chili.  Farther  in¬ 
formation  is  required  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  change  establish¬ 
ed.  When  Captain  Hall  visited  Chili 
in  the  preceding  year,  he  found  the 
people  entertaining  very  confused  ideas 
of  civil  liberty,  but  fixed  and  almost 
quite  unanimous  in  the  determination 


to  maintain  their  independence  against 
any  European  potentate. 

Buenos  Ayres,  after  such  a  rapid 
series  of  agitation,  began  now  to  as- 
sume  a  tranquil  and  setued  aspect.  On 
the  night  of  the  19th  of  March  only, 
an  insurrection  was  attempted  against 
the  existing  government,  but  it  was 
put  down  without  any  difficulty,  and 
the  ringleaders  brought  to  trial  and  pu¬ 
nishment  by  the  mere  ordinary  forms 
of  law.  In  the  message  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  meeting  of  the  third  le¬ 
gislature,  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  state 
IS  represented  as  making  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  everything  that  constitutes  a 
well-ordered  society.  The  police, 
which  is  admitted  to  have  been  former¬ 
ly  very  lax,  was  now  so  far  matured 
as  to  make  it  difficult  for  offenders  to 
escape  punishment.  Industry  was  thus 
encouraged,  and  the  security  of  good 
citizens  increased.  The  revenue  of 
1822  had  met  the  expenditure,  and  the 
funds  were  at  a  price  which  proved 
the  security  of  government  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  g^d  as  any  other.  It  was 
therefore  hoped,  that  the  oppressive 
system  of  forced  loans  would  be  for 
ever  rooted  out.  Great  exertions  were 
making  to  remove  ignorance,  which  is 
characterized  as  the  first  enemy  of  the 
country.  Several  colleges  had  been 
formed,  the  endowments  of  which  were 
daily  extended.  The  Lancastrian  sys¬ 
tem  now  diff^used  extensively  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  education  ;  and  a  female  be¬ 
nevolent  society  had  been  formed,  who 
sought  to  improve  the  education  of 
their  own  sex,  which,  in  all  the  Spa¬ 
nish  countries,  had  been  hitherto  ne¬ 
glected. 

The  government,  in  this  message,  al¬ 
luded  with  strong  indignation  to  *'  the 
crowned  league  which  attacked  the  li¬ 
berty  and  independence  of  the  Spanish 
nation."  In  fact,  on  the  4th  or  July, 
it  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  with 
the  commissioners  from  old  Spain,  by 
which,  upon  the  latter  recognizing  the 
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indqjendence  of  La  Plata,  and  of  the 
states  under  its  viceroyalty,  including 
Chili  and  Peru,  the  latter  agreed  to  con* 
tribute  a  sum  of  20  millions  to  defend 
the  mother-country  against  France. 
Buenos  Ayres  undertook  to  conduct 
the  negotiation  vrith  the  other  states. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  recognize 
her  authority ;  and  all  these  deeds  were 
at  once  cancelled,  by  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  Spanish  campaign. 

Buenos  Ayres  continued,  during  this 
year,  to  be  somewhat  harassed  by  the 
pretensions  which  Portugal  advanced 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Monte  Video. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  how¬ 
ever,  Brazil  acknowledged  the  latter 
as  an  independent  state,  under  the  title 
of  Cisplatino,  with  the  understanding, 
that  as  soon  as  an  assembly  could  be 
formed  of  the  principal  proprietors,  it 
should  be  incorporated  with  Brazil, 
but  without  paying  to  the  latter  any 
contributions. 

Brazil  continued  to  be  ruled  by  the 
Prince  of  Portugal,  whom  the  singular 
revolution,  narrated  in  our  last,  had 
invested  into  an  independent  monarch, 
with  the  title  of  Constitutional  Empe¬ 
ror  of  the  Brazils.  Two  grand  ob¬ 
jects,  however,  were  still  to  be  effect¬ 
ed.  The  Portuguese  were  to  be  final¬ 
ly  driven  out  of  Brazil,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  to  be  established  on  a 
fixed  and  regular  basis.  General  Ma¬ 
deira,  with  6000  or  7000  men,  still 
held  for  Portugal  the  northern  capital 
of  Bahia.  Its  fortifications,  though 
not  very  strong,  were  yet  such  as,  be¬ 
ing  defended  by  troops  superior  in  dis¬ 
cipline  to  the  assailants,  might  set  at 
defiance  any  attempt  to  reduce  them 
by  open  force.  The  Brazilian  force 
was  thus  reduced  to  wait  the  tedious 
operation  of  a  somewhat  loose  block¬ 
ade,  maintained  on  the  land-side  by  the 
whole  of  their  regular  force,  and  the 
militia,  of  the  province,  and  at  sea  by 
the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Cochrane.  The  exclusion  of  supplies 


could  br  no  means  be  made  complete, 
especialiT  on  the  maritime  side ;  but 
as  the  innabitants  of  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  were  hostile,  nothmg  could 
be  drawn  from  them,  and  the  garrison 
depended  solely  upon  the  precarious 
arrival  of  foreign  and  distant  supplies. 
Although,  however,  reduced  rations, 
and  the  bad  quality  of  provisions,  en¬ 
tailed  increasing  hardship  and  sickness, 
Madeira  held  out  till  the  2d  of  July, 
when  he  retained  only  provisions  for  a 
month  ;  a  very  inadequate  supply  for 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  On  that  day, 
he  hastily  embarked  his  troops,  and 
set  sail,  leaving  Brazil  completely,  and 
to  all  present  appearance,  finally  se¬ 
vered  from  the  dominion  of  Portugal. 

The  more  serious  task  remained,  of 
regulating  the  internal  administration 
of  Brazil.  The  first  general  assem¬ 
bly  of  that  state  met  on  the  3d  May  ( 
but  they  met  not  as  composing  the 
constitution,  but  only  to  form  one. 
The  emperor,  in  opening  the  assem¬ 
bly,  professed  the  strongest  determi¬ 
nation  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  the  nation,  and  to  resist  the  tyran¬ 
nical  demands  of  the  Cortes  of  Portu- 

f^al.  He  then  gave  a  view  of  the  re- 
orms  and  improvements  which  he  had 
introduced  into  the  various  branches 
of  administration.  The  finances  being 
in  a  miserable  situation,  he  had  re¬ 
stricted  his  own  personal  expenses  to 
110,000  milreas,  and  by  watching 
over  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
the  public  funds,  had  put  them  in  a 
situation  to  provide  for  the  large  exi¬ 
gencies  which  arose  out  of  the  state 
of  the  nation.  The  army,  which  had 
been  alike  deficient  in  soldiers,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  ammunition,  would  soon  be 
in  a  respectable  state.  The  navy,  which 
he  found  consisting  of  a  single  frigate, 
now  included  one  ship  of  the  line,  three 
frigates,  and  several  smaller  vessels ; 
and  six  frigates,  of  fifty  guns  each, 
were  on  the  stocks,  lie  lamented 
that  Brazil  should  have  been  so  long 
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without  a  national  representation,  and 
congratulated  the  deputies  on  the  hap¬ 
py  day  when  they  had  assembled  to 
rarm  a  constitution  for  their  country. 
He  warned  them,  however,  of  the 
dangers  to  which  they  might  be  ex¬ 
pos^.  They  must  guard  equally 
against  despotism,  whether  it  was 
royal,  aristocratical,  or  democratical. 
Constitutions  founded  on  bases  similar 
to  those  of  1791  and  1792,  had  been 
proved  by  experience  to  be  wholly 
theoretical,  metaphysical,  and  there¬ 
fore  impracticable.  In  France,  in 
Spain,  and  finally  in  Portugal,  they 
had  produced  only  a  bloody  anarchy, 
finally  resolving  itself  into  despotism. 

I  hope  that  the  constitution  you 
will  make  will  merit  my  imperial  ac¬ 
ceptance  ;  that  it  will  be  wise,  just, 
and  adapted  to  the  local  wants  and  ci¬ 
vilization  of  the  Brazilian  people ; 
that  it  will  also  deserve  the  praise  of 
all  nations,  so  that  even  our  enemies 
may  wish  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  its 
principles.” 

These  observations  of  the  prince  in¬ 
timated  no  slight  apprehension,  that 
the  views  above  deprecated  might 
sway  a  considerable  portion  of  the  na¬ 
tional  representatives.  In  fact,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  several  of  the  northern  de¬ 
partments  had  sent  them  up  with 
strict  instructions  to  admit  of  no  other 
basis,  than  the  full  sovereignty  of  the 
nation.  In  Porto  Alegre  the  army 
and  citizens  had  united  in  drawing  up 
a  plan  of  a  constitution,  and  in  bind¬ 
ing  themselves,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to 
admit  no  other.  These  proceedings 
were  deeply  reprobated  by  the  prince, 
whose  language  in  the  above  address 
clearly  intimated  that  he  held  in  his 
hands  a  negative  on  the  constitution, 
and  was  determined  to  apply  it  to  any 
one  which  should  wear  a  democratic 
aspect.  The  assembly,  however,  be- 
nm  their  proceedings  in  a  tone  which 
did  not  at  all  accord  with  these  views. 
Ministers  indeed  were  so  little  satis¬ 


fied  with  it,  that  they  retarded  the 
opening  of  proceedings,  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  themselves,  and  thereby  retarding 
the  period  when  the  requisite  number 
of  deputies  could  be  mustered.  On 
the  21  St  June,  the  emperor  dismissed 
his  ministers,  the  Andradas,  da  Cunha, 
and  Miranda  {  a  measure  called  for  by 
the  popular  party  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
their  dismissal  taken  place,  than  they 
became  the  heads  of  the  opposition. 
The  chief  g^und  of  debate  was  the 
veto,  which  the  popular  party  wished 
to  withhold  from  the  emperor,  while 
he  publicly  proclaimed,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  he 
would  on  no  account  submit  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  this  prerogative.  Thus  dis¬ 
contents  continued  to  ferment,  till, 
early  in  the  following  year,  they  broke 
out  in  a  violent  convulsion. 

The  United  States,  amid  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  profound  peace  and  rapidly 
extending  prosperity,  presented  a  hap¬ 
py  absence  of  subjects  for  history. 
Some  uneasiness  was  produced  by  the 
claim  of  Russia  upon  the  north-west 
coast  of  America.  Britain  also  inter¬ 
posing  as  a  party  concerned,  an  ami¬ 
cable  arrangement  was  made,  by  which 
Russia  withdrew  her  claims,  and  re¬ 
mained  contented  with  her  vast  Asia¬ 
tic  domain.  The  American  States, 
however,  took  this  opportunity  of 
protesting  against  the  further  appli¬ 
cation  to  their  continent  of  that  fan¬ 
ciful  European  law  of  nations,  by 
which  the  first  discoverer  of  any  re¬ 
gion  out  of  Europe  claims  the  right 
to  possess  and  colonize  it. 

The  States,  in  common  with  Bri¬ 
tain,  had,  in  a  greater  degree,  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  formidable  system  of 
piracy  established  on  the  island  of 
Cuba.  They  fitted  out  an  expedition 
with  the  express  view  of  its  suppres¬ 
sion,  the  exertions  of  which,  combi¬ 
ned  with  those  of  Britain,  put  nearlv 
a  period  to  this  flagrant  evil,  which 
still  existed,  however,  to  a  certain  ex- 
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tent  in  Porto  Rico. .  On  the  Indian 
frontier,  a  party  under  General  Ash¬ 
ley  was  attacked  on  the  1st  June,  by 
the  Ricarees,  several  killed  and  wound* 
ed,  and  their  property  destroyed.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  send  a 
detachment,  which  attacked  the  Ri- 
caree  village,  and  inflicted  such  a  chas¬ 
tisement  as  was  likely  to  deter  from 
future  aggression. 

The  Northern  States  completed  a 
most  extensive  canal  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  Erie  { 
a  work  calculated  to  give  a  very  im¬ 
portant  extension  to  ^e  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  interior  countries. 
The  president  also  intimated  a  plan  as 
in  contemplation  for  the  junction  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ;  a  vast  un¬ 
dertaking,  which  would  require  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  Union,  but  would  be  attended  with 
singular  benefit  to  the  Western  terri¬ 
tory. 

The  finances,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
sident’s  opening  speech,  on  1st  Decem¬ 
ber  1823,  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  state.  On  the  1st  January 
last,  there  had  been  in  the  treasury  a 
balance  of  upwards  of  four  millions  of 
dollars,  and  on  the  1st  January  next, 
there  would  be  a  balance  of  nine  mil¬ 
lions.  Provided  the  L^nion  remained 
at  peace  till  1835,  the  whole  of  its 
debt  would  be  discharged,  except 
7,000,000  dollars,  at  five  per  cent, 
subscribed  to  the  bank,  andl  3,296,000 
at  three  per  cent,  of  revolutionary 
debt ;  both  amounts  redeemable. 

On  the  subject  of  Greece,  the  pre¬ 
sident  expressed  earnest  wishes  for  her 
success,  and  the  question  of  recogni¬ 
tion  was  the  subject  of  warm  debates 
in  Congress,  which  did  not,  however, 
lead  to  anything  decisive.  In  regard 
to  the  fate  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
president  remarked,  that  it  had  been 
very  diflerent  from  what  might  have 
been  anticipated,  and  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  system  of  the  allied  powers  was 


essentially  different  from  that  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  but  it  had  been  her  principle  to 
take  no  part  in  the  wars  of  European 
powers,  not  to  interfere  in  their  inter¬ 
nal  concerns,  and  to  consider  the  go¬ 
vernment  de  JactOf  the  legitimate 
one  for  them.  But,  on  the  subject  of 
the  relation  between  Europe  and 
South  America,  the  most  important 
and  decisive  declarations  were  made. 
Unless  in  circumstances  which  made 
it  aflect  her  own  immediate  security. 
North  America  would  remain  neu¬ 
tral  in  the  contest,  so  far  as  it  lay 
between  Spain  and  her  former  colo¬ 
nies;  but  the  president  added,  We 
could  not  view  any  interposition  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in 
any  other  light,  than  as  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  to¬ 
wards  the  United  States.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  the  allied  powers  could 
extend  their  political  system  to  either 
continent  (of  America)  without  en¬ 
dangering  our  peace  and  happiness.” 
These  sentiments  were,  in  the  speeches 
of  the  members,  re-echoed  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  with  the  deepest 
reprobation  of  the  system  above  Elu¬ 
ded  to  ;  so  that  the  European  powers 
could  have  little  doubt  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  they  would  encounter  in  this 
quarter  against  the  execution  of  such 
measures. 

The  accounts  from  the  West  Indies 
during  this  year,  were  the  source  of 
considerable  distress  and  alarm.  In 
the  beginning,  dreadful  damage  was 
sustained  from  the  bands  of  pirates, 
who,  amid  the  general  anarchy  which 
pervaded  the  Spanish  settlements,  had 
established  themselves  at  several  points 
of  the  island  of  Cuba.  By  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  British  and  American 
navies,  acting  under  the  permission  of 
Spain,  this  pest  was  nearly  extirpated. 
Their  settlements  were  rooted  out; 
the  ringleaders  brought  to  trial  and 
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executed.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  however,  a  more  serious  alarm 
arose. 

It  appears  that  the  proceedings  in 
the  British  Parliament,  tending  to  the 
improvement  and  ultimate  emancipa> 
tion  of  the  negro  slaves,  had  been  very 
grossly  exaggerated  and  misrepresent¬ 
ed.  By  whom  this  had  been  done  we 
do  not  wish,  in  the  absence  of  any  ac¬ 
curate  evidence,  at  present  to  pro¬ 
nounce.  We  have  seen  letters  from 
that  quarter,  whence  it  would  appear, 
that  the  planters  themselves,  in  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of 
Parliament,  had  represented  them  as 
going  much  farther  than  they  really 
did.  However,  an  opinion  was  infu. 
sed  into  the  negroes,  that  according 
to  British  law  they  ought  to  be  free, 
and  that  the  continuance  of  their  sla¬ 
very  was  the  work  of  their  masters, 
acting  in  defiance  of  that  law.  They 
were  thus  worked  up  in  some  quarters 
to  the  resolution  of  doing  right  to 
themselves.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  the  important  colony  of  De- 
merara,  in  whose  eastern  quarter  a 
very  extensive  insurrectionary  combi¬ 
nation  was  organized.  With  such  se¬ 
crecy  were  the  measures  planned,  that 
it  was  not  till  the  18th  August,  the 
morning  previous  to  its  intended  break¬ 
ing  out,  that  any  notice  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  was  obtained.  The  secret  was 
then  disclosed,  by  one  of  his  own 
slaves,  to  Mr  Simpson,  a  great  plant¬ 
er,  who  immediately  gave  information 
to  government.  It  was  at  first  disre¬ 
garded,  but  tidings  being  actually 
brought  of  an  assemblage  near  the 
town,  the  governor  and  fiscal  sallied 
out  with  such  troops  as  they  had  at 
hand,  amounting  only  to  between  20 
and  M.  The  insurgents,  700  or  800 
strong,  were  summoned,  but  refused 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  one  of 
them  even  aimed  a  musket  at  the  go¬ 
vernor.  They  were  then  fired  upon, 
and  several  wounded  ;  but  as  they 


stood  firm,  and  pressed  on,  this  small 
party  was  soon  obliged  to  make  its 
way  back  into  the  town,  with  two  or 
three  slightly  wounded.  The  utmost 
activity  was  now  exerted  in  collecting 
all  the  force  within  reach,  and  next 
day  a  body  of  troops,  composed  of  a 
detachment  of  the  2lst  fusileers,  the 
West  India  1st,  and  the  militia  of  the 
town,  marched  out  to  attack  the  un¬ 
fortunate  rebels.  In  the  course  of  this 
day  the  latter  fell  back  and  concen¬ 
trated  their  force ;  and  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Wednesday  the  20th,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  number  of  nearly  2000, 
variously  armed,  drawn  up  across  the 
high  road.  After  being  vainly  sum¬ 
moned,  a  single  discharge  put  them  to 
total  rout,  and  caused  them  to  fly  in 
every  direction.  Resistance  was  at¬ 
tempted  by  some  detached  parties  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  was 
entirely  at  an  end,  and  the  negroes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  different  plantations 
came  in  and  tendered  their  submission. 

Among  the  persons  brought  to  trial 
on  this  melancholy  occasion,  none  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  attention  as  Smith  the 
missionary,  whom  the  planters  loudly 
denounced  as  the  origin  and  ringlead¬ 
er.  He  was  accordingly  tried  and  ca¬ 
pitally  condemned.  A  pardon  was 
sent  over  from  England,  but  arrived 
too  late,  as  he  had  died  in  prison. 
The  particulars  of  this  trial  not  being 
yet  before  the  public,  we  venture  not 
to  inquire,  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  carried  on  under  a  certain  pre¬ 
possession,  on  the  part  of  white  jury¬ 
men.  There  seems  a  certain  stamp  of 
such  a  disposition  in  all  the  communi¬ 
cations  from  that  quarter.  The  asser¬ 
tion  of  one  letter,  that  Smith  was  to 
have  been  emperor  of  Demerara,  and 
Hamilton,  another  missionary,  his  mi¬ 
nister  of  state,  could  onl|r  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  strong  influence  of 
such  a  disposition.  It  was  also  mani¬ 
fested  in  one  violent  proceeding  which 
took  place  at  Barbadoes,  where  a  mis- 
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sionary  chapel  was  entirely  demolish* 
ed  in  the  course  of  a  night,  by  the 
bands,  as  it  was  asserted,  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  in  the  place. 
The  question  may  be,  whether  the 
alarm  of  the  planters  may  not  be  in  a 
great  measure  founded  on  the  mere 
communication  of  knowledge  and  mo¬ 
ral  ideas,  as  calculated  to  render  the 
slaves  more  prone  to  question  the  right 
on  which  tWr  bondage  rests.  Yet 
this  is  a  boon  which  we  could  not  con¬ 
sent  to  withhold,  even  though  accom¬ 
panied  with  some  inevitable  tendency 
to  render  them  less  contented  and  sub¬ 
missive.  We  should  be  the  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  condemn  the  missionaries  un¬ 
heard,  as  suspecting  that  their  exer¬ 
tions,  even  when  somewhat  irregular, 
may  act  as  a  more  powerful  stimulant 
to  bring  these  rude  natures  within  the 
moral  and  intellectual  pale,  than  the 
more  quiet  and  sober  efforts  of  an  esta¬ 
blishment.  The  indictment,  which 
we  have  alone  seen,  does  not  appear 
to  point  out  much  more  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  plot,  without  giving 
information  to  government ;  but  this 
last  step,  though  the  political  duty  of 
every  citizen,  must  have  been  a  very 
painful  one  for  a  clergyman,  in  regard 
to  his  flock ;  and  if  there  were  no 
more,  without  fully  acquitting  the  in¬ 
dividual,  we  could  not  consider  that 
there  was  anything  bearing  against  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged. 

In  Jamaica,  also,  there  was  a  pretty 
serious  alarm  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
plot ;  but  on  the  apprehension  and 
trial  of  the  accused,  there  appeared  to 
have  been  little  more  than  rash  words 
and  vague  projects  ;  and  judges  who 
were  not  likely  to  err  on  the  lenient 
side,  did  not  condemn  any  individual  to 
the  punishment  of  death.  A  meeting 
of  the  magistrates  and  principal  plant¬ 
ers  on  this  occasion  issued  resolutions, 
the  language  of  which,  with  all  the 


allowance  which  must  be  made  for 
men  whose  entire  interests  were  invol¬ 
ved  in  the  question,  cannot  but  be 
characterized  as  extremely  rash  and 
imprudent.  They  declared  that  the 
late  proceedings  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  “  are  violations  of  every  consti¬ 
tutional  charter  we  have  hitMrto  en¬ 
joyed  ;  an  infraction  of  every  compact, 
written  and  implied  ;  a  subversion  of 
every  l^gal  and  political  obligation.” 
Of  the  African  Society  they  expressed 
**  the  deepest  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence,”  but  hope,d  the  British  nation 
would  soon  perceive  the  evil  tendency* 
of  their  **  dark  machinations.”  If  such 
a  course  is  persevered  in,  they  declare 
that  they  will  call  upon  the  British 
Parliament  and  nation  to  pay  them 
for  their  possessions,  and  suffer  them 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  elsewhere. 
Without  entering  into  the  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  render  this  language 
unjustifiable,  we  cannot  help  remark¬ 
ing  the  extreme  imprudence  of  thus 
proclaiming  to  the  slaves  the  very 
thing  which  the  missionaries  were 
branded  with  attempting  to  persuade 
them  of, — that  the  mother  country 
was  hostile  to  the  masters,  and  had  in 
view  their  own  immediate  or  speedy 
emancipation.  The  slaves  would  in 
that  case  know  enough  to  be  aware  of 
what  their  masters  seemed  to  forget, 
that  if  a  collision  took  place  between 
these  two,  Britain  would  not  be  long 
of  carrying  all  before  it.  Even  if  this 
had  r^y  been  the  case,  the  only 
wise  course  for  the  planters  would 
have  been  to  make  it  be  believed  in 
the  island  that  it  was  otherwise,  and 
to  vent  their  indignation  only  in  pri¬ 
vate  remonstrances  to  the  British  go¬ 
vernment. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  these 
islands  appeared  established  in  a  tole¬ 
rable  state  of  outward  tranquillity. 
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CHAPTER  i: 


VIEW  OP  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SCIENCE  DURING  THE  YEJljtS 

•  1822-1823. 


1 

AflTHONOMY :  M.  NicoUeCs  Observaltons  on  ike  Comet  qf  l822.^Change* 
served  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  in  the  Declination  of  some  of  the  principal 
Fixed  Stars.— Optical  Inventions  of  Ptrfessor  Chkmistxt  i  Leads 

of  Combination — Investigations  of  MM.  Mitscherlich  and  Berzelisu^—Nees* 
Uj  Discovered  Animal  Acids. — Physics  :  Finite  Extent  of  the  Atmosphere/^ 
Mathematical  Lams  of  Electro-Magnetism,  discovered  by  Professor  Barlom 
—Baron  de  Humboldt  on  the  Constitution  and  Mode  ^  Action  of  Volcanoes///^ 
Viem  of  the  Geodesical  Operations  performed  in  Italy  from  1808  to  1814^ 
arid  <f  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  France,  now  in  progress.  <>  . 


The  political  erents  of  the  year  1822 
possessing  unusual  interest  and  im¬ 
portance,  and  requiring  a  commensu¬ 
rate  extension  of  space  for  their  full 
developement,  \re  found  ourselves  un¬ 
der  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  delay¬ 
ing  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  im¬ 
provements  in  science ;  so  that  it  now 
becomes  our  duty  to  exhibit  an  outline 
of  the  progress  of  scientific  research 
during  that  year,  as  well  as  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  one,  which  forms  the  more 
immediate  province  of  the  present  vo¬ 
lume.  In  attempting,  however,  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  task,  it  is  proper  to  premise, 
and  the  reader  will  nave  the  goodness 
to  keep  it  in  niind,  that  all  we  under- 
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take  is,  merely  to  give  s  view  of  the 
more  prominent  improvements  whidi 
have  been  efifected  during  the  period 
which  this  chapter  comprises,  and  that 
anything  like  a  general  or  detailed 
history  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  and  with  the 
limits  to  which  we  are  necessarily  re> 
stricted.  Our  object  is  to  furnish  the 
general  reader  with  a  tolerably  dis¬ 
tinct  and  precise  view  of  such  disco¬ 
veries  and  inventions  in  the  natural 
sciences  as  are  calculated  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge, 
or  to  define  and  determine,  with  greater 
accuracy,  those  departments  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  explored,  and  to  fix  a 
2  A 
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few  of  those  landmarks  by  which  seilles  on  the  12th  of  May  1822,  and 
the  philosophical  historian  is  enabled  observed  at  Paris,  for  the  first  time, 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  progress  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  From 
of  general  science  within  a  given  period  that  day,  the  astronomers  of  the  Royal 
of  time.  Observatory  were  indefatigable  in  their 

observations,  which  were  greatly  faci- 
A8TBONOVT.  Utated  by  the  tract  of  fine  weather 

that  followed  its  appearance,  and  from 
Comet  of  1822.— The  first  object  which  M.  Nicollet  was  enabled  to  cal- 
oonnected  with  the  science  of  the  hea-  culate  the  elements  of  its  orbit  as  fol- 
Tens  which  solicits  our  attention  is  the  lows 
comet  which  was  discovered  at  Mar- 

Passage  of  the  perihelion.  May  6th,  1822,  at  S'*.  11*.  a.  m. 

Perihelion  distance, .  0.504220 

Inclination  of  the  orbit,  .  . . 530  34'  3" 

Longitude  of  the  ascending  node,  .....  1770  30'  50" 
Longitude  of  the  perihelion,  on  the  orbit,  ....  19^  48'  45" 
Heumntric  movement  retrograde. 

These  elements  determine  the  orbit  case,  it  is  evident  that  if  Bradley’s  ca- 
to  be  parabolic,  though  they  bear  no  talogue  of  stars  for  the  year  1750  were 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  f»met  of  compared  with  the  Greenwich  cata- 
1204,  which  is  still  looked  for,  nor  in-  logue  for  1813,  it  would  be  possible  to 
deed  to  any  of  the  comets  which  have  deduce  the  annual  variation  of  each 
been  hitherto  observed.  This  comet  star  for  the  mean  period,  or  for  the 
was  very  small,  had  little  appearance  year  1784,  supposing  the  proper  mo- 
of  coma,  and  its  recession  from  the  tion  of  each  star  to  have  been  uniform ; 
earth  was  so  rapid,  that,  from  the  and  allowing  for  the  precession  of  each 
I8th  to  the  31st  of  May,  it  described  star,  a  catalogue  might  be  computed 
a  distance  equal  to  one  half  the  dis-  for  any  distant  period,  as,  for  example, 
tance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  the  year  1822.  Suppose  such  a  cata- 

Chan^s  in  the  Declinations  of  some  logue,  which  Mr  Pond  has  named  the 
<jf  the  Fiaed  Stars. — Mr  Pond,  the  pi^icted  catalo^e,  computed, — then 
Astronomer  Royal,  has  made  some  in-  on  comparing  the  predicted  with  the 
teresting  observations  on  the  changes  observeu  catalogue  for  the  same  year, 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  decline-  considerable  differences  were  found  to 
tion  of  some  of  the  principal  fixed  stars,  subsist  between  them.  The  general 
These  anomalies,  he  was  at  first  led  to  tendency  of  all  the  stars  was,  to  appear 
suppose,  resulted  from  some  alteration  to  the  south  of  their  predicted  places, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  figure  of  and  this  tendency  seemed  to  be  greater 
the  instrument  he  employed,  (the  mu-  in  southern  than  in  northern  stars ; 
ral  circle,  which  had  recently  been  re-  hence,  if  any  star  be  found  north  of 
paired  by  Troughton ;)  but  he  was  soon  its  predicted  place,  it  will  always  be  a 
convinc^  that  there  was  no  ground  for  star  north  of  the  zenith,  and  the  quan- 
this  supposition,  that  the  instrument  tity  of  its  motion  will  be  extremely 
wa8in«veryre8pectperfect,andthathe  small.  Mr  Pond  also  observed  a  much 
might  repose  the  greatest  confidence  in  |p%ater  tendency  to  southern  motion 
the  precision  and  accuracy  of  the  re-  in  some  parts  of  the  heavens  than  in 
suits  obtained  by  it.  This  being  the  opposite  or  distant  parts  as  to  right 
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ascension ;  and  in  much  the  greater 
portion  of  the  heavens,  the  southern 
motion  seemed  to  prevail.  Thus,  a 
southern  star,  as  Sirius,  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  heavens  most  favour¬ 
able  to  southern  motion,  was  found 
more  to  the  south  of  its  predicted 
place  than  Antares,  situated  on  the 
part  least  favourable  for  southern  mo- 
tirni,  though  it  is  itself  more  south¬ 
ward.  Again,  several  stars  were  found 
to  have  moved  more  from  their  pre¬ 
dicted  places  than  other  neighbouring 
stars,  and,  when  this  happened,  the 
motion  was  invariably  and  without 
exception  southward ;  no  single  star 
having  any  exlra  tendency  to  northern 
motion,  which,  indeed,  in  any  star  is 
so  small,  that  it  would  never  have  ex¬ 
cited  attention.  A  very  great  devia¬ 
tion  was  observed  in  three  bright  stars, 
Capella,  Procyon,  and  Sirius,  the  pro¬ 
per  motion  of  each  of  which  was  south¬ 
ward,  and  therefore  accelerated.  The 
proper  motion  of  Arcturus,  though  si¬ 
tuated  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
where  the  southern  tendency  is  least 
discernible,  is  very  great,  and  likewise 
southward.  And,  in  general,  the  stars 
in  the  Greenwich  catalogue,  the  pro¬ 
per  motions  which  are  south,  are 
nearly  equal  in  number  to  those  the 
proper  motions  of  which  are  north ; 
but  the  quantity  of  southern  proper 
motion  exceeds  that  of  northern  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one. 

Mr  Pond  has  very  properly  offered 
no  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
deviations,  but  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  accumulation  of  numerous  and 
accurate  observations, fromwhich alone 
any  general  law  can  be  deduced.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  he  has  very 
satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  question  could  not  have  arisen 
either  from  errors  of  the  observer,  or 
from  defect  in  the  instruments  he  em¬ 
ployed,  as,  in  that  case,  they  would 
follow  no  law  at  all,  or  some  law  de¬ 
pending  upon  zenith  distance,  with 


both  of  which  hypotheses  the  facts  are 
at  variance.  It  would  therefore  appear, 
that  these  discordances  arise  from  an 
astronomical  cause,  whatever  that 
cause  may  be,  and  not  from  defects  in 
the  instruments,  or  errors  in  the  obser¬ 
ver  ;  though  it  is  proper  to  mention, 
at  the  same  time,  that  D'r  Brinkley, 
of  Dublin,  did  not  encounter  similar 
discordances  with  the  instrument  he 
employed.  In  stars  near  the  equator, 
the  catalorae  of  Dr  Brinkley  differs 
five  seconds  h*Om  that  of  Mr  Bessel ; 
but  from  a  consideration  of  all  die 
probable  causes  of  error,  Mr  Pond  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  polar  distances  as 
given  by  Mr  Bessel  are  too  great  by 
about  three  seconds,  and  the  sanle  dis¬ 
tances  as  given  by  Dr  Brinkley  too 
small  by  alMut  two  seconds ;  and  since 
Mr  Pond's  catalogue  differs  from  the 
two  former,  from  the  zenith  to  the 
equator,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
their  errors  throughout  are  divided  iii 
nearly  the  same  ratio.  "  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,”  Mr  Pond  concludes,  “  that 
the  more  this  subject  is  considered*, 
the  more  distinctly  it  will  appear,  that 
if  any  doubt  can  be  entertained,  found¬ 
ed  on  any  circumstance  arising  out  of 
the  Dublin  observations,  that  doubt 
must  relate,  not  to  the  accuracy  of 
former  catalogues,  but  to  the  present 
position  of  the  stars ;  since  it  is  with 
rciqiect  to  their  present  position  that 
the  two  instruments  are  really  at  va^ 
riance.  This  circumstance,”  he  adds, 
is  very  fortunate,  as  time  may  con¬ 
firm  the  present,  or  suggest  some  more  * 
satisfactory  method  of  investigation; 
if  what  I  nave  now  advanced  be  not 
thought  snfHcient  for  the  purpose.” 

Mr  Ivory’s  Solution  of  the  Problem 
of  Double  Altitudes.— ‘YaniouonppToxV: 
matimis  have,  at  different  times,  been 
pr<^H)sed  few  the  solution  of  the  pi»< 
blem  of  two  altitudes ;  these,  however, 
are  seldom  so  di^ible  as  the  direct 
computation,  which  Mr  Ivory  has 
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abridged,  by  a  method  which  may  he 
thus  enunciated.  Putting  A  the  greater 
latitude,  K  the  lesser,  D  the  mean  de¬ 
clination,  t  the  half  time  elapsed,  re¬ 
duced  to  angular  space,  {h  the  half 
base  of  the  triangle  A  P  B,  p  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  y  the  perpendicular  Z  D 
tailing  from  the  zenith  p,  x  the  por¬ 
tion  of  p  between  y  and  A  B,)  A  the 
latitude,  s  the  horary  angle  of  the 
middle  time,  A  ^  (sin  h  —  sin  K), 
B  =  ^  (sin  h  —  sin  A') ;  then  (l^  sin 

,  ^  .  i-  V  sin  D 

6=;cosD8m<(2)cosp= - r- 

'  *  cos  o 

(3)  sin  3  -  ^  (4)  cos  «  = 

A 

- r  (5)  sin  A  =  cos  v  cos  « 

cos  cos  0  '  ^ 

,  X  sin  y  . 

(p  +  *)  (6)  X  =  A  correc¬ 

tion,  however,  must  be  applied  for  the 
change  of  declination.  L«t  d  be  the 
declination  at  B  the  greater  latitude, 

then  X  —  (D— will  be  the 
true  latitude,  and  t  -f-  (D— d)  cos  s 
will  be  the  corrected  horary 

am  < 
angle. 

Optical  Inventions  of  Professor 
Amici. — The  science  of  optics  being  so 
intimately  connected  with,  and  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  progress  of  that  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  we  shall  here  avail  ourselves  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Italian  Society,  in 
•rder  to  give  some  account  of  the  op¬ 
tical  inventions  of  Professor  Amici. 
The  first  of  these,  in  importance,  is  an 
icouantidiptic  telescope.  Jeaurat’s  in- 
rention  of  a  telescope,  which  should  at 
once  exhibit  two  images,  one  erect, 
and  the  other  inverted,  and  coinciding 
in  the  axis  only,  was  improved  by 
Kratzenstein  and  Euler;  but  it  was 
demonstrated  by  Boscovich,  that  "  an 
ieonantidiptic  telescope,  with  three 
achromatic  object  glasses,  produces  a 
much  less  effect  than  a  common  tele^ 


■cope  of  half  the  length,**  so  that  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  double  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  two  images  ap¬ 
proach  each  other,  is  nothing  more 
than  might  be  obtained  from  a  com¬ 
mon  telescope,  with  twice,  or  more 
than  twice  the  magnifying  power ;  and 
that  the  telescope  must  mil  in  its  pro¬ 
posed  object  of  superseding  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  micrometer  wires,  since  the 
images  could  never  be  made  to  meet 
in  the  axis,  without  having  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  wire  to  guide  the  direction 
of  their  motion.  But  Professor  Amici 
observes,  that  the  optical  difficulty 
may  be  avoided,  by  employing  a  re¬ 
flecting  instead  of  a  refracting  tele¬ 
scope,  and  by  combining,  in  the  same 
instrument,  the  constructions  of  Gre¬ 
gory  and  Cassegrain;  though  the 
weight  of  such  a  telescope  would  ren¬ 
der  it  inconvenient  for  astronomical 
observations.  Still,  however,  the  wires 
would  be  required,  and  the  advantage 
of  viewing  very  faint  stars,  without 
the  danger  of  extinguishing  their  light 
by  the  illumination,  would  be  lost. 
He  therefore  proposes  to  obtain  a  * 
double  image  by  reflecting  half  the 
rays,  so  that  it  may  be  formed  in  a 
simply  inverted,  and  not  wholly  re¬ 
versed  position  ;  and  that  if  the  plane 
of  reflection  be  situated,  for  example, 
in  the  meridian,  the  imams  of  all  the 
stars  in  the  field  would  meet  each 
other  at  the  true  moment  of  their 
transit ;  while,  in  the  construction  of 
Jeaurat,  none  of  them  could  coincide, 
unless  they  were  precisely  in  the  axis 
of  the  tube.  For  this  purpose  he 
places,  "  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece 
next  to  the  object  glass,  a  small  rect¬ 
angular  isosceles  prism  of  glass,  the 
plane  opposite  to  the  right  angle  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  axis  of  the  telescope, 
and  its  edges  being  perpendicular  to 
it,  so  as  to  intercept  half  the  pencil  of 
rays  belonging  to  each  point  of  the 
object,  and  to  form  with  them  a  re¬ 
flected  image,"  depending  on  the  in- 
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tenud  reBection  of  the  base  of  the 
prism.  The  instnuneiit  in  this  form 
wpears  to  be  peculiarly  adi^ted  to  the 
(MtMrvation  ot  transits,  though  it  may 
possibly  require  some  modification  both 
in  the  angle  of  the  prism,  and  in  its 
place,  with  regard  to  the  focus  of  the 
telescope. 

The  professor’s  next  attempt  to  im> 
prove  optical  instruments,  exhibiting 
more  of  novelty  than  essential  advan- 
ta^,  relates  to  the  construction  of  an 
achromatic  telescope  without  lenses, 
and  with  a  single  refractive  medium. 

It  has  been  believed,”  says  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  "  by  natural  philosophers,  that 
the  dispersion  of  colours  is  constant  for 
the  same  refracting  medium,  or  that  a 
given  refraction,  produced  by  the  same 
substance,  is  accompanied  by  a  given 
dispersion.  But  I  have  found  that 
the  dispersion  produced  by  more  than 
one  refraction,  is  not  by  any  means 
constant,  but  varies  according  to  the 
various  inclinations  of  the  incident 
ray."  He  finds,  however,  tliat  this 
property  is  really  deducible  from  the 
constant  proportion  of  the  sines,  and 
observes,  in  conclusion,  that  although 
the  theory  of  colours  has  been  cultiva¬ 
ted  by  so  many  distinguished  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  opticians,  from  the  days 
of  Newton  to  the  present  time,  the 
property  here  described  not  only  re¬ 
mained  unknown,  but  the  thing  was 
judged  impossible,  until  he  discovered 
its  practicability,  by  means  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  which  he  was  making  with 
another  view.  Now,  it  is  well  known, 
that  Euler  was  aware  of  difference 
of  dispersion  that  might  be  obtained 
in  this  manner  from  the  same  refract¬ 
ing  substance ;  and  it  farther  appears, 
that  even  Dr  Brewster  (see  his  Trea¬ 
tise  on  New  Instruments,  p.  400,)  has 
made  several  attempts,  though  without 
the  desired  success,  to  exclude  colours 
by  means  of  an  object  glass,  composed 
of  two  lenses  of  the  same  substance. 
In  a  practical  point  of  view,  however. 


the  professor  seems  to  have  been  more 
successful ;  for  he  informs  us,  that 
“  ever  since  the  year  1815,  he  has  made 
telescopes  of  prisms  of  larger  and  smaller 
angles,  which  hare  fully  answered  his 
expectations,”  and  that  “  one  of  them, 
less  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  half 
an  inch  in  breadth,  composed  of  little 
prisms  of  French  glass,  .with  angles 
of  45*,  afl^ords  so  much  distinctness 
and  precision  in  the  outlines  of  the 
images,  that  it  exceeds  in  its  efiEect  the 
most  perfect  achromatic  opera  glasses.” 
The  general  principle  upon  which  this 
little  instrument  de{)enus,  is  thus  ex¬ 
plained  :  "  Supposing  that  through  a 
prism,  having  its  axis  in  a  vertied  di¬ 
rection,  we  look  at  a  small  square  ob¬ 
ject,  having  one  of  its  sides  also  verti¬ 
cal,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  turn  the 
edge  of  the  prism  so  as  to  incline  to¬ 
wards  the  object,  the  image  will  be¬ 
come  an  oblong  rectangle  instead  of  a 
square.  If  we  then  take  a  second 
prism  of  the  same  substance,  and  place 
it  behind  the  former,  with  its  axis  ho¬ 
rizontal,  and  turn  it  until  it  produces 
an  equal  deviation,  the  image  will  ma¬ 
nifestly  be  prolonged  in  a  votical  di¬ 
rection,  and  willagain  become  a  square, 
magnified,  but  still  coloured.  Now, 
since  a  coloured  spectrum  of  a  given 
extent  may  be  produced  in  two  diffe¬ 
rent  ways,  that  is,  either  by  turning 
round  its  axis  a  prism  with  a  small 
angle,  in  order  to  increase  its  refrac¬ 
tive  effect,  or  by  making  a  prism  of 
the  same  substance  with  a  larger  angle, 
it  will  be  easy,  witliout  recurring  to 
the  first  method,  which  would  produce 
a  distortion  of  the  image,  to  determine 
the  angle  to  be  given  to  a  third  prism, 
in  order  that  its  least  refraction  may 
produce  a  spectrum  of  equal  extent  to 
that  which  is  formed  by  the  two  com¬ 
bined  prisms.  If,  then,  we  place  this 
third  prism  behind  the  two  former,  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  refraction  may 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  ef 
the  square,  it  will  correct  the  disp^ - 
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sion  of  the  colours,  without  distorting 
the  object,  which  will,  of  course,  still 
remain  maguilied ;  so  that  the  system 
of  these  three  prisms  alone  will  consti¬ 
tute  an  achromatic  telescope,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  single  refracting  substance 
only/' 


Chemistry. 

Laws  of  Combination. — The  light 
which  the  theory  of  definite  propor¬ 
tionals  has  thrown  upon  chemistry, 
the  mechanical  views  by  which  the 
atomic  philosophy  accounts  for  fixed 
proportions,  and  the  use  whidi  has 
been  made  of  these  views  to  represent 
bodies  cofn  posed  of  a  determinate  num¬ 
ber  of  atoms,  led  M.  Mitscherlieh  to 
examine  the  following  problem  :  Dif¬ 
ferent  elements  being  combined  with 
the  same  number  of  atoms  of  one,  or 
of  several  other  elements,  have  they 
the  same  crystalline  form  }  Is  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  crystalline  form  determined 
only  by  the  number  of  atoms  ?  Is  this 
form  independent  of  the  chemical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  elements  ? 

Accident  led  him,  in  his  first  en¬ 
deavours,  to  a  series  of  combinations, 
which  furnished  an  affirmative  reply  to 
all  the  preceding  questions,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  regarding  his  results, 
obtained  from  single  and  double  sul¬ 
phates,  (that  is,  the  sulphates  of  pot¬ 
ash,  ammonia,  and  magnesia,  of  the 
protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and 
of  the  oxides  of  zinc,  copper,  cobalt, 
and  nickel,)  as  establishing  a  general 
law;  but  having  extendi  his  re¬ 
searches  to  combinations  of  the  same 
base  with  other  acids,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  atomic  theory,  have  the 
same  number  of  atoms  as  sulphuric 
acid,  or  to  combinations  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  bases  -iiaving  an  analogous 
composition,  he  found  that  this  iden¬ 
tity  of  crystalline  form  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  hojd.  This  observation  ijiduced 


him  to  make  researches  on  the  chemi¬ 
cal  combinations,  which,  by  the  atomic 
theory,  seem  to  have  an  analogous 
composition,  in  order  to  study  the 
cause  of  the  identity  or  difference  of 
their  cry^stalHue  form.  The  trials 
made  with  this  view  would  seem  to 
demonstrate,  that  certain  different  ele¬ 
ments,  combined  with  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  one  or  of  several  elements,  af¬ 
fect  the  same  crystalline  form ;  and, 
■that  chemical  elements  in  general  may 
in  this  respect  be  classed  in  groups. 
M.  Mitscherlieh  gives  the  name  iso- 
morpfious  to  those  elements  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  group ;  but  he  has 
not  been  able  hitherto  to  investigate 
how  many  isomorphous  groups  there 
are,  nor  to  determine  all  the  elements 
which  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these 
groups.  Perceiving,  however,  that  a 
vast  field  was  opened  for  new  re¬ 
searches,  and  that  a  key  was  furnish¬ 
ed  to  a  question  of  so  great  import¬ 
ance  to  chemistry,  and  which  must 
exert  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
future  state  of  mineralogy,  he  has  very 
properly  submitted  his  ideas  to  public 
discussion. 

The  researches  of  M.  Berzelius  have 
shown,  that  the  acids  of  phosphorus 
and  arsenic,  that  is,  the  phosphoric, 
phosphorous,  arsenic,  and  arsenious 
acids,  are  analogous  in  their  composi¬ 
tion,  but  different  from  all  other  acids; 
and  tliat  in  their  combinations  with 
the  bases,  they  follow  the  same  law, 
which,  however,  departs  from  that 
which  all  other  oxidized  bodies  obey 
in  their  combinations.  On  account  of 
the  extraordinary  identity  of  chemical 
composition  in  these  salts,  he  thought 
it  right  to  employ  them  in  preference, 
for  the  examination  of  the  idea  above 
announced ;  and  he  found  that  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  with  which  phos¬ 
phorus  combines  to  form  phosphoric 
acid,  is  to  that  which  produces  phos¬ 
phorous  acid  with  the  same  quantity  of 
phosphorus,  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  3> 
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M.  Dulong,  without  knowing  the  la¬ 
bours  of  ^rzelius,  was  conducted,  by 
his  own  experiments,  to  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  By  a  long  series  of  experiments 
institute  in  prosecution  of  the  same 
subject,  Berzelius  has  since  found  that 
the  same  relation  exists  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  arsenious  and  arsenic 
acids.  M.  Mitscherlich's  researches 
have  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  phosphates  and  arseniates  were 
also  examined  with  the  same  view,  but 
the  perfect  analysis  of  these  substances 
presents  almost  insurmountable  dith- 
culties. 

Newly-discovered  Animal  Acids.— 
The  French  chemists  have  discovered 
five  new  animal  acids,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  names  of  the  butiric, 
capric,  caproic,  hircic,  and  phocenic 
acids. 

The  butiric  acid  is  the  odorous  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  soap,  made  with  the 
butter  of  cow's  milk,  and  the  butter 
itself  more  particularly  owe  their 
smell,  but  not  entirely,  for  these  bor 
dies  contain  the  capric  and  caproic 
acids,  which  also  impart  some  odour 
to  them.  Butiric  acid  has,  however, 
by  much  the  strongest  odour,  resem¬ 
bling,  when  concentrated,  the  smell  of 
strong  butter  and  acetic  acid ;  but 
when  the  acid  is  dilute,  it  smells  like 
butter.  The  taste  of  this  acid  is  at 
first  hot,  and  afterwards  sweetish,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  nitric  and  muriatic 
ether.  The  butiric  aeid  is  colourless 
and  fluid,  and  does  not  become  solid  at 
15®  of  Fahrenheit ;  at  77“  of  the  same 
scale  its  specific  gravity  is  0.9675.  In 
the  state  of  hydrate,  it  requires  a 
higher  temperature  to  boil  it  than  wa¬ 
ter,  and  distils  unchanged.  It  unites 
in  all  proportions  with  water,  and 
when  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  that 
fluid,  its  specific  gravity  exceeds  that 
of  the  diluent.  Alcohol  likewise  com¬ 
bines  with  it  in  all  proportions.  Its 
volume  is  composed  of 


'  Oxygen,  .'  ;  S  il 

Carbon,  .  .  8  .it 

Hydrogen,  .  .  11  ,, 

One  hundred  parts  of  this  acid  satu¬ 
rate  97-58  of  barytes.  An  atom  ef 
hydrogen  being  1,  and  an  atom  of  ba¬ 
rytes  78,  the  weight  of  the  atom  of 
butiric  acid  must  therefore  be  nearly 
80.  But  had  the  analysis  yielded  12 
instead  of  11  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
the  composition  of  this  acid  would 
have  been  3  atoms  of  oxygen  =  24, 
8  atoms  of  carbon  s:  48,  and  6  atoms 
of  water  =  6 ;  and,  consequently,  the 
weight  of  its  atom  would  have  been 
78  instead  of  nearly  60,  as  deduced 
from  the  -composition  of  the  butirate 
of  barytes.  Butirateof  lime  resembles 
its  ba^  in  being  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  water ;  the  butirate  of 
barytes  crystallizes  in  long  prisms ; 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  So  of  Ihis 
salt. 

Capric  acid  is  obtained  from  the 
same  sources  as  the  butiric  acid,  which 
it  resembles  in  being  colourless,  but  it 
has  a  smell  like  tdiat  of  a  goat.  In 
taste  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  butiric 
acid.  At  5“  of  Fahrenheit,  it  exists  in 
small  crystals;  in  the  state  of  hy¬ 
drate,  it  requires  a  higher  temperature 
to  boil  it  than  water ;  and  it  distils  un¬ 
altered.  The  specific  gravity  of  capric 
acid  at  65“  of  Fahrenheit  is  O.9IO ; 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  only  0.12 
of  this  acid,  but  it  combines  with  al¬ 
cohol  in  all  proportions.  One  hundred 
parts  saturate  56.45  of  bar3rte8 ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  weight  of  its  atom  is 
138.  The  caprate  of  barytes  forms 
small  globular  crystals,  and  100  parts 
of  water  dissolve  0.5  part  of  this  salt. 

Caproic  acid  is  procured  from  the 
same  substances  that  yield  butiric  and 
capric  acid,'^is  colourless,  with  a  smell 
not  so  strong  as  that  of  capric  acid,— 
has  nearly  the  same  taste,  and  remains 
liquid  at  15“  of  Fahrenheit,  while  at 
77®  its  specific  gravity  is  0.923.  One 
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hundred  parts  of  water  diasolre  1.5  of 
this  add,  and  its  hydrate  distils  unal¬ 
tered  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
water.  It  combines  with  alcohol  in  all 
proportions,  and  is  composed  of 

Oxygen,  .  .  S 

Carbon,  .  .  13 

Hydn^,  ^  »  19 

One  hundred  parts  saturate  72.41  of 
barytes— consequently  its  atom  will  be 
represented  by  about  108.  Supposing 
the  hydrogen  to  be  20  instead  of  19 
rdumes,  the  composition  of  this  acid 
would  be  3  atoms  of  oxygen  =s  24, 
12  atoms  of  carbon  3:  72,  10  atoms  of 
hydrogen  =s  10,  and  its  weight  IO6. 
When  the  solution  evaporates  sponta¬ 
neously,  caproate  of  l»rytes  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  needles  ;  but  if  evaporated,  it 
crystallizes  at  a  lower  temperature 
in  hexagonal  plates. 

Hirctc  acid  is  the  odorous  principle 
of  soap,  made  of  mutton  suet,  and  it 
exists  In  so  very  small  quantity,  that 
£Bwer  experiments  have  been  made 
upon  it  than  upon  the  preceding  adds. 
It  forms  an  hydrate  which  is  but  little 
soluble  in  water,  and  dObs  not  solidify 
at  32**  Fahrenheit.  Its  smell  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  a  goat.  With  barytes,  it 
forms  a  salt  of  difficult  solubility, 
while  with  potash  it  produces  a  deli¬ 
quescent  compound.  It  is  this  prin¬ 
ciple  which  gives  mutton  broth  its 
peculiar  odour. 

Phocenic  acid  is  the  odorous  prin- 
dple  of  fish  oil  soap  {savon  des  miles 
de  dauphin.)  It  is  colourless,  remains 
fluid  at  24”  Fahrenheit,  and  has  a 
much  stronger  smell  than  cither  the 
capric  or  caproic  acids.  Its  hydrate 
boils  at  a  temperature  above  that  of 
water,  and  distils  without  undergoing 
any  change.  Its  taste  resembles  that 
of  the  ad^  already  described ;  at  77®, 
its  specific  gravity  is  0-932  ;  and  100 
pails  of  water  dissolve  55  of  this  add, 
which  consists  of 


Oxygen,  .  .  8  .f 

Carbon,  «  .  10 

Hydro^,  •  .  14  , 

One  hundred  parts  of  this  add  satu¬ 
rate  82.77  of  barytes — consequently 
its  atom  must  weigh  about  94*  Pho- 
cenate  of  barytes  is  soluble  in  an  equal 
weight  of  water  at  68”  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  crystals  are  large,  and  appa¬ 
rently  oct^edrous.  From  the  ana¬ 
lysis,  this  acid  ap])ear8  to  be  a  com¬ 
pound  of  3  atoms  of  oxygen  s  24,  10 
atoms  of  carbon  =  60,  and  7  of  hydro¬ 
gen  s  7 ;  the  weight  of  its  atom, 
deduced  in  this  way,  will  therefore  be 
about  91* 

PHYSICS. 

Finite  extent  q/*  the  Atmosphere.— 
The  first  thing  that  solicits  our  atten¬ 
tion  under  this  head,  is  a  very  able 
paper  by  Dr  Wollaston  on  the  finite 
extent  of  the  atmosphere,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions  for  1822,  and  of  which  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  an  analysis. 

From  the  law  of  elasticity,  which 
prevails  within  certain  limits,  we  know 
the  degrees  of  rarefaction  correspond¬ 
ing  to  different  elevations  fixtm  the 
earth’s  surface ;  and  if  we  admit  that 
air  has  been  rarefied  so  as  to  sustain 
only  1-lOOth  of  an  inch  of  barometrical 
pressure,  we  should  infer  from  the  law, 
that  it  extends  to  the  height  of  forty 
miles,  with  properties  yet  unimpaired 
by  extreme  rarefaction.  Beyond  this 
limit  we  are  left  to  conjectures  found¬ 
ed  on  the  supposed  divisibility  of  mat¬ 
ter;  and  if  this  be  infinite,  so  must 
also  the  extent  of  our  atmosphere. 
For,  if  the  density  throughout  be  as 
the  compressing  force,  then  must  a 
stratum  of  given  thickness  at  every 
height  be  compressed  by  a  superin¬ 
cumbent  atmosphere,  bearing  a  con¬ 
stant  ratio  to  its  own  weight,  whatever 
be  its  distance  from  the  earth.  But  if 
air  consist  of  ultimate  particles  no 
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looger  dirisiUe,  then  the  expansion  of 
the  medium  composed  of  them  must  ' 
cease  at  that  distance  where  the  force 
of  gravity  downwards  upon  a  single 
particle  is  equal  to  the  resistance  ari¬ 
sing  from  the  repulsive  force  of  the 
medium.  In  order  to  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  this  be  the  constitution  of 
our  atmosphere.  Dr  Wollaston  consi¬ 
ders  what  would  be  the  effect  of  w 
unlimitedexpansion,  and  remarks  that, 
upon  this  hypothesis,  we  must  conceive 
the  same  kind  of  matter  to  pervade  all 
space,  where  it  would  not  be  in  equi- 
librio,  unless  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
all  the  planets  possess  their  respective 
shares  of  it  condensed  around  them, 
in  degrees  dependent  on  the  force  of 
their  respective  attractions,  excepting 
in  those  instances  where  the  tendency 
to  accumulate  may  be  counteracted  by 
the  interference  of  other  kinds  of  mat¬ 
ter,  or  of  other  powers  of  which  we 
have  no  experience,  and  concerning 
which  we  cannot  expect  to  reason 
correctly.  Now,  though  we  have  not 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  height 
of  our  own  atmosphere,  those  of  other 
planetary  bodies  are  nevertheless  ob¬ 
jects  for  astronomical  investigation; 
and  it  is  deserving  of  consideration 
whether,  in  any  instance,  a  deficiency 
of  such  matter  can  be  proved,  and 
whether,  from  this  source,  any  con¬ 
clusive  argument  can  be  drawn  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  in 
general.  For  since  the  law  of  definite 
proportions  is  the  same  for  all  kinds  of 
matter,  whether  solid,  fluid,  or  elastic, 
if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  any  one 
body  consists  of  particles  no  longer 
divisible,  we  then  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  all  other  bodies  are  similarly  con¬ 
stituted  ;  and  we  may  without  hesita¬ 
tion  conclude,  that  those  equivalent 
quantities,  which  we  have  learned  to 
appreciate  by  proportionate  numbers, 
do  really  express  the  relative  weights 
of  elementary  atoms,  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jects  of  chemical  research. 


In  pursuance  of  these  views,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whethor 
any  such  accumulation  of  matter,  as 
that  above  described,  does  exist  round 
any  of  the  planetary  bodies.  Dr  Wol¬ 
laston  begins  with  the  sun,  which, 
having  the  greatest  mass,  ought  to 
accumulate  around  it  the  greatest 
quantity  of  atmospherical  matter.-— 
Now,  assuming  the  sun’s  mass  as 
530,000  times  that  of  the  earth,  and 
his  radius  111.5  times  that  of  the 
earth,  he  finds  that  the  distance  from 
the  sun's  centre  at  which  his  atmos¬ 
phere  will  have  a  density  equal  to  our 
own,  and  therefore  capable  of  refract¬ 
ing  a  ray  of  light  more  than  one  de¬ 
gree,  ia  zz  ^  300,000,  =  575  times 
575 

the  earth's  radius,  =: -  =  5.15 

1 1 1.5 

the  sun’s  radius  ;  that  is,  a  point 
whose  angular  distance  from  the  sun's 
centre  is  15'  49"  X  5.15  =  l»2l'  29". 
But  if  any  of  the  planets  or  stars,  in 
approaching  the  sun's  disc,  sufier  no 
refraction  at  all,  at  the  above  distance, 
or  even  at  a  less  distance  from  the 
sun's  centre,  we  may  warrantably  con¬ 
clude  that  no  such  atmosphere  exists. 

In  order  to  determine  this  point. 
Captain  Kater,  on  the  18th  and  ipth 
of  May,  1821,  made  a  series  of  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  planet  Venus,  when  she 
was  approaching  to  her  conjunction 
with  the  sun,  and  Dr  Wollaston  made 
similar  observations  after  her  conjunc¬ 
tion.  Captain  Kater’s  last  ob^rva- 
tion  was  made  when  Venus  was  only 
65'  50*  from  the  sun's  centre,  and  Dr 
Wollaston's  when  her  distance  was 
only  53'  15* ;  and  at  both  these  times, 
neither  her  motion  nor  her  position 
were  in  the  least  affected  by  a  solar 
atmosphere.  In  1805,  M.  Vidal,  of 
Montpellier,  observed  Venus  when  her 
distance  from  the  sun's  centre  was 
only  46',  and  Mercury  when  his  dis¬ 
tance  was  only  65' ;  and,  in  both  these 
cases,  the  observed  and  the  calculated 
positions  agreed  exactly. 
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These  ar^ments  derive  additional 
strength  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  which 
advance  regularly,  and  without  any 
retardation  from  refraction,  to  the 
very  disc  of  the  planet ;  so  that  Jupi¬ 
ter  cannot  possess  that  extent  of  at¬ 
mosphere  which  he  is  capable  of  at¬ 
tracting  to  himself  from  an  infinitely 
divisible  medium  filling  space.  For, 
taking  Jupiter’s  mass  at  309  times 
that  of  the  earth,  then  y'  309  =  17.6 

times  the  earth’s  radius,  =  =1.6 

times  his  own  radius,  which  will 
be  the  distance  from  his  centre  at 
which  an  atmosphere  equal  to  our 
own  would  produce  a  refraction  of  one 
degree.  To  the  fourth  satellite,  this 
distance  would  subtend  an  angle  of 
about  S®  37' ;  so  that  an  increase  of 
density  equal  to  3^  times  our  common 
atmosphere  would  be  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  render  the  fourth  satellite 
visible  to  us  when  behind  the  centre 
of  the  planet,  and  consequently  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  both  or  all  sides  of  the  planet 
at  the  same  time.  The  space  of  about 
six  miles  in  depth,  within  which  this 
increase  of  density  would  take  place, 
would  not,  according  to  known  laws 
of  barometrical  pressure,  subtend  so 
much  as  l-300th  of  a  second,  a  quan¬ 
tity  not  to  be  regarded  in  an  estimate, 
where  so  much  latitude  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  fur  all  imaginable  sources  of 
error.  Hence  Dr  Wollaston  concludes 
that  all  the  phenomena  accord  entirely 
with  the  supposition  that  the  earth's 
atmosphere  is  of  finite  extent,  limited 
by  the  weight  of  ultimate  atoms,  of  de¬ 
finite  magnitude,  no  longer  divisible  by 
repulsion  <f  their  parts. 

Electro-Magnetism. — In  his  admi¬ 
rable  Essay  on  Magnetic  Attractions, 
and  on  the  Lams  f  Terrestrial  and 
Electro-Magnetism,  incomparably  the 
ablest  work  which  has  yet  appeared 
on  this  difficult  but  interesting  sub¬ 
ject,  Professor  Barlow,  of  the  Royal 


Military  Academy,  after  carefully  re¬ 
peating  the  experiments  of  MM.  Oer¬ 
sted,  Amp^e,  and  Arago,  and  of  Sir 
H.  Davy  and  Mr  Faraday,  with  some 
others  suggested  by  the  results  thus 
obtained,  and  after  attentively  consi¬ 
dering  all  the  peculiarities  of  action 
thus  developed,  was  led  to  consider 
that  all  the  apparently  anomalous  ef¬ 
fects  producea  on  a  magnetieed  needle 
by  the  action  of  a  galvanic  wire,  might 
be  explained  by  the  admission  of  one 
simple  principle,  viz.  : — “  That  every 
particle  of  the  galvanic fluid  inihe  con¬ 
ducting  mire  acts  on  every  particle 
of  the  magnetic  fluid  in  a  magnetized 
needle,  with  a  force  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance;  but  that 
the  action  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid 
in  the  wire  is  neither  to  attract  nor  repel 
either  pole  of  a  ma^etic  particle,  but 
a  tangential  force  rmich  has  a  tendency 
to  place  the  poles  of  either  fluid  at  right 
angles  to  those  of  the  other  ;  Tvherehy  a 
magnetic  particle,  supposing  it  under 
the  influence  of  the  wire  only,  would 
always  place  itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  let  fall  from  it,  perpendicular 
to  the  wire,  and  to  the  direction  of  the 
wire  itself  at  that  point."  From  this 
principle  Professor  Barlow  deduces  the 
mathematical  laws  of  electro-magne¬ 
tism.  He  does  not,  be  it  observed, 
pretend  to  illustrate  the  mechanical 
principles  by  which  such  an  action  can 
be  produced,  but  only  proposes  to 
show,  and  he  does  show,  that  if  such 
a  force  be  admitted,  all  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  a 
galvanic  wire  and  a  magnetized  needle 
may  not  only  be  explained,  but  com¬ 
puted,  and  that  the  results  will  agree 
numerically  with  experiments. 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  a 
figure,  to  explain  the  galvanic  appa¬ 
ratus  employed  by  Professor  Barlow, 
in  the  experiments  instituted  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  nu¬ 
merical  results  thus  obtained  with 
those  deducible  from  the  principle 
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abore  enunciated;  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention,  that  it  differs  from  Dr  Hare's 
calorimeter  merely  in  the  mechanical 
contrivance  for  lowering  it  into  and 
raising  it  out  of  the  fluid.  For  the 
same  reason,  we  must  omit  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  account  of  his  method  of  expe¬ 
rimenting,  and  shall  proceed  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  principles  of  computation, 
and  to  show  how  the  results  deduced 
from  them  agree  with  those  derived 
from  experiments. 

According  to  the  hypothesis,  if  we 
conceive  the  wire  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  vertical,  and  the  compass  placed 
to  the  north  or  south  of  it,  and  oppo¬ 
site  its  middle  point,  the  centre  of 
action  will  be  in  the  horizontal  plane, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  natural 
horizontal  direction  of  the  needle. 
The  latter  therefore  (which,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  may  at  present  be 
considered  as  indefinitely  snort  with 
regard  to  the  distance)  will,  at  either 
of  those  points,  be  acted  upon  by  two 
rectangular  forces ;  viz.  the  ^vanic 
force  in  an  east  and  west  direction, 
which  may  be  denoted  by  f,  and  the 
natural  magnetic  or  directive  force  m ; 
consequently,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  forces,  the  resultant  will  be 
expressed  by  (f  *  -I-  m  *),  and  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  the  natural 
direction  of  the  needle  being  called  A, 
f 

we  shall  have  tan.  A  =  —  Hence, 
m. 

the  magnetic  force  being  constant,  the 
tangent  of  the  needle’s  deviation  at  the 
north  or  south  will  be  a  correct  measure 
of  the  galvanic  power.  By  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  theory 
may  be  verified  by  experiments.  For 


example,  since,  by  the  supposition, 
every  particle  of  the  galvanic  vertical 
wire  acts  inversely  as  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  a  ^iven  point,  we  ought 
to  find  a  determined  relation  between 
the  tangent  of  deviation  and  the 
length  of  the  wire ;  or  the  length  of 
the  wire  remaining  constant,  between 
the  tangent  of  deviation  and  the  dis¬ 
tance,  provided  always  that  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  battery  remain  constant. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Mr 
Barlow  furnished  him  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  both  these  compari¬ 
sons  ;  the  calculation  alluded  to  is  of 
the  simplest  kind.  For,  denoting  the 
length  of  the  wire  by  2  1,  the  distance 
of  the  compass  by  d,  and  assuming  x 
as  any  variable  length,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  elementary  action  at  this  distance 


and  the  sum  of  these 


actions  will  be  /W-r — «  =  i 

t/  d*  -|-  X*  * 

X  •  • 

tan.  -  which  vanishes  when  x  vanish- 
d 


es ;  and  which,  therefore,  when  x  =  1, 
and  the  two  lengths  are  included,  be¬ 
comes^  arc.  tan.  ^  and  consequently 

if  we  denote  the  deviation  as  abov’e,  by 
A,  we  ought  to  find  this  force  vary  in¬ 
versely,  as  tan.  A,  or  cot.  A  arc. 

tan.  s:  a  constant  quantity.  The 


following  are  a  few  of  the  numerous 
experiments  of  this  kind  performed  by 
Professor  Barlow,  and  which  have 
all  been  found  equally  satisfactory. 
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Experiments  to  Determine  the  Magnetic  Deviation  caused  by  a  Galvanic  Vertu 
cal  Wire,  at  Afferent  Distances,  the  Length  the  Vertical  Wire  being  36 
Inches. 


DerUtion  by 
Standiird  Coin- 
pus. 

1 

Distance  of  the 
other  Compass 
from  the  wire. 

Mean  *  obser¬ 
ved  Deviation 

A. 

Valueof  ^  arc. 
d 

—  tan  j  *=  A. 

Constant  pro. 
duct  A  cot.  A. 

25®  0' 

12  inches 

5®  .37' 

18.772 

190880 

Ditto 

8 

11  15 

34.100 

171432 

Ditto 

6 

16  30 

47.712 

161062 

Ditto 

4 

26  30 

77.500 

154440 

Mean 

164728 

When  it  is  considered  that  these 
obserratiuns  were  made  on  a  compass 
needle  only  one  inch  in  length,  and 
that  the  divisions  extended  only  to 
quarter  points,  it  is  impossible  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  closer  approximation. 

Mr  Barlow  next  gives  some  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  magnetic  de¬ 
viation  caused  by  a  vertiod  galvanic 
wire,  the  length  being  varied,  but  the 
distance  constantly  nine  inches ;  and 
having  thus  verified  his  hypothesis  by 
experiment,  he  proceeds  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  deviation  in  different 
azimuths ;  but  the  limits  to  which  we 
are  restricted  will  not  permit  our  fol¬ 
lowing  him  into  this  branch  of  his 
subject.  "  It  will  have  been  noticed,” 
says  the  Professor  in  concluding,  “that 
I  nave  only  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  action  which  takes  place 
between  a  galvanic  wire  and  the  com¬ 
pass,  and  not  that  of  one  galvanic  wire 
on  another.  What  modiKcation  the 
hypothesis  may  require  to  explain  the 
latter  class  of  phenomena  will  be  ex¬ 


plained  hereafter.  I  have  hitherto 
supposed  only  one  species  of  action  in 
the  galvanic  wire,  but  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  is  compound,  ana  that 
while  the  north  end  of  the  needle  is 
carried  in  one  direction  by  the  action 
we  have  supposed,  the  south  end  is 
carried  in  an  opposite  direction ;  not 
merely  as  a  consequence  of  the  first 
force,  but  by  a  distinct  power.  This 
will  not,  however,  in  any  respect,  affect 
our  investigation,  because  both  forces 
lead  to  similar  results.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
the  mechanic  principles  by  which  such 
a  tangential  force  as  is  here  assumed 
can  operate  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded,  that  the 
simple  power  of  attraction  is  equally 
difficult  to  conceive,  and  that  we  ad- 
.  mit  it,  not  from  havuig  any  idea  of 
the  modus  operandi,  but  because  we 
find  that  it  leads  to  results  that  are 
consistent  with  actual  observations ; 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
the  force  wc  have  assumed  is  admissi- 


•  That  is,  the  mean  of  two  observations  at  each  station  of  the  compass,  the  con¬ 
tact  being  unchanged.  The  same  is  to  be  understood  of  the  deviation  with  the 
stand  and  compass. 
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ble  on  the  sane  munds."  It  is  per« 
fectljr  obvious,  Mat  had  Mr  Barlow 
taken  the  actual  case  of  the  reciprocal 
action  of  every  particle  of  the  fluid  in 
the  wire  upon  every  particle  in  the 
needle,  and  had  completed  his  inres- 
tigation,  it  could  only  have  been  un¬ 
derstood  by  a  few  mathematicians  of 
the  highest  class ;  while  the  minute 
corrections  thus  introduced  would  not 
have  been  appreciable  in  comparing 
the  results  of  the  experiments,  which 
arc  liable  to  small  irregularities,  ex¬ 
tremely  apt  to  elude  obmrvation. 

Constitution  and  Mode  of  Action  of 
Volcanoes. — In  a  long  and  elaborate 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  Baron  Humboldt  exhibits 
a  view  of  all  the  information  supplied 
by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  as 
well  as  of  that  obtained  by  him  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  relative  to  the 
constitution  and  mode  of  action  of  vol¬ 
canoes  ;  and  after  a  detailed  exposition 
of  facts,  concludes  by  propounding  his 
own  peculiar  opinions  on  this  import¬ 
ant  and  interesting  branch  of  physical 
inquiry.  These  are  entitled  to  the 
more  regard,  as  we  believe  there  is  no 
other  individual  alive,  who,  to  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  na¬ 
tural  sciences,  unites  so  extensive  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  different 
countries,  both  of  the  old  world  and 
the  new,  and  who,  in  particular,  has 
made  the  subject  of  volcanic  action  one 
of  so  constant  and  indefatigable  exa¬ 
mination. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  earth, 
the  most  common  form  of  volcanic 
eminences  is  that  of  isolated  cones, 
such  as  Vesuvius,  ^tna,  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  Tunguragua,  and  Coto¬ 
paxi  ;  and  these  are  of  every  magni¬ 
tude,  from  the  lowest  hills  to  moun¬ 
tains  rising  to  the  height  of  17,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Besides 
these  conical  mountains,  there  are 
other  craters  permanently  commTini- 


cating  widi  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
situated  upon  lengthened  crag^ 
ranges  of  mountains,  not  always  in 
the  middle  of  their  wall-like  summits 
but  towards  the  end  and  near  the  de¬ 
clivities.  Such  is  Pichineba,  which 
rises  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  town  of  Quito,  and  such  are  the 
volcanoes  that  rise  in  the  plain  De  los 
Pastes,  at  the  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 
All  these  differently-formed  summits 
consist  of  trachyte,  or  trap  porphyry, 
a  granular  rook  full  of  cracks  and  As¬ 
sures,  and  composed  of  glassy  felspar 
and  hornblende,  but  often  containing 
in  addition,  augite,  mica,  luminar 
fel^ar,  and  quarts. 

The  volcanoes  which  communicate 
with  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  cra¬ 
ters,  and  the  conical  hills  of  basalt  and 
bell-shaped  trachytic  hills  without 
craters,  either  low  like  Sarco^,  or 
high  like  Chimborazo,  form  different 
groups.  A  geographical  comparison 
shows  in  one  place  small  arclupelagi, 
or  classed  systems  of  mountains,  either 
with  craters  and  currents  of  lava,  as 
in  the  Canaries  and  Azores,  or  devoid 
of  craters  and  real  currents  of  lava,  as 
in  the  Euganean  hills,  and  the  Lie- 
bengelniige  near  Bonn ;  as  it  shews, 
in  other  places,  single  and  double 
chains  of  volcanoes,  connected  with 
each  other,  and  forming  tracts  of  many 
hundred  miles  in  length,  which  are 
either  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
mountains,  as  in  Guatimala,  Pern,  and 
Java,  or  in  directions  perpendicular  to 
their  axis,  as  in  the  land  of  the  Az- 
tekes,  where  none  but  volcanic  tra¬ 
chyte  mountains  attain  the  limits  of 
eternal  snow,  and  those,  probably,  have 
been  thrust  out  of  a  Assure  nearly  500 
miles  in  length,  which  divides  the 
wholecontinent  from  the PaciAc Ocean 
to  the  Atlantic. 

M.  de  Humboldt  thinks  that  this  ag¬ 
gregation  of  volcanoes,  either  in  single 
rou^  groups  or  in  double  ranges,  af¬ 
fords  the  most  determinate  proof  that 
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volcanic  effects  do  tiot  depend  upon 
slight  causes  existing  near  the  surrace 
of  the  earth,  but  that  they  are  great 
and  deeply-seated  phenomena.  The 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  American 
continent,  which  is  poor  in  minerals, 
is  at  present  without  craters,  without 
trachjrte,  probably  even  without  ba¬ 
salt.  All  the  volcanoes  are  situated 
in  the  part  opposite  to  Asia,  in  the 
meridian  line  of  the  chain  of  the  An¬ 
des,  1800  geographical  miles  in  length, 
the  whole  of  the  elevated  district  of 
Quito  being  nothing  but  a  single  vol¬ 
canic  hearth,  the  summits  of  which 
are  Pichincha,  Cotopaxi,  and  Tun- 
guragua.  The  volcanic  fire  bursts 
forth,  now  from  one,  and  now  from 
anot^r  of  these  apertures,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  as  separate 
volcanoes. 

In  the  space  of  three  centuries,  the 
progressive  motion  of  the  fire  here, 
turned  from  north  to  south.  The 
earthquakes  with  which  this  part  of 
the  world  is  so  terribly  visited,  fur¬ 
nish  remarkable  evidences  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  subterraneous  communica¬ 
tion,  not  only  between  countries  with¬ 
out  volcanoes,  but  even  between  cra¬ 
ters  which  are  far  distant  from  each 
other.  Thus  the  volcano  of  Pastes,  si¬ 
tuated  to  the  east  of  the  river  Guay- 
tara,  uninterruptedly  vomited  a  high 
column  of  smoke  during  three  months 
of  the  year  1797 ;  and  this  column  dis¬ 
appeared  at  the  very  moment,  when, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  SCO  miles, 
the  great  earthquake  of  Riombomba, 
and  the  mud  eruption  (ff  the  Moya, 
destroyed  from  30,000  to  40,000  In¬ 
dians.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the 
Azoric  island  Sabrina,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1811,  was  the  forerunner  of 
those  dreadful  shocks,  which,  farther 
to  the  west,  shook,  almost  without  in¬ 
terruption,  from  the  month  of  May, 
1811,  to  that  of  June,  1813,  first  the 
Antilles,  afterwards  the  plains  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Mississipi,  and  at  last 


the  opposite  coast  of  Venezula.  Thirty 
days  after  the  complete  destructiem  of 
the  town  of  Caraccas,  the  eruptiem  of 
the  volcano  of  St  Vincent  in  the 
neighbouring  Antilles  took  place  ;  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  this  explo¬ 
sion  happened,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1811,  a  subterranean  noise  was  beard 
throughout  a  country  of  2200  geo- 

fraphical  square  miles,  or  47,900 
English  square  miles  in  extent.  The 
inhabitants  near  the  Apure,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Rio  Nula,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
coast,  compved  this  noise  to  that  of 
artillery.  From  where  the  Rio  Nula 
falls  into  the  Apure,  to  St  Vincent, 
the  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  is  731 
English  miles.  This  noise,  therefore, 
which  was  certainly  not  communica¬ 
ted  through  the  air,  must  have  had  a 
deep  internal  cause.  Its  intensity  on 
the  coast  of  the  Antillic  sea  was 
scarcely  greater  than  in  the  interior. 
The  earthquake  which  happened  at 
Lisbon  on  the  1st  of  November,  J735, 
furnishes  another  remarkable  instance 
of  subterranean  communication.  At 
the  moment  when  this  dreadful  visi¬ 
tation  took  place,  not  only  were  the 
Swiss  lakes  and  the  sea  on  the  Swe¬ 
dish  shores  violently  agitated,  but 
even  in  the  easterly  Antilles,  around 
Martinique,  Antigua,  and  Barbadoes, 
where  the  tide  never  exceeds  28  inches, 
it  rose  suddenly  to  20  feet. 

Now  M.  de  Humboldt  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  these  phenomena  prove  that 
the  subterranean  powers  act  either 
dynamically  by  producing  tension  and 
vibration,  as  in  earthquakes,  or  che¬ 
mically,  by  producing  or  altering  sub¬ 
stances,  as  in  volcanoes ;  and  that  these 
powers  do  not  act  from  superficial 
causes  from  the  exterior  crust  of  the 
earth,  but  from  deeply-seated  causes 
from  the  interior  of  our  planet,  ex¬ 
tending  their  simultaneous  effects  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth 
through  fissures  and  empty  veins. 
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M.  de  Humboldt  then  proceeds  to 

Sire  comparative  statements  of  the 
ei^ts  of  different  volcanic  craters, 
both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new;  and, 
after  advertingat  some  length  to  Vesu¬ 
vius,  which  he  minutely  describes  both 
as  to  the  elevation  and  configuration  of 
its  crater,  and  the  circumstances  that 
have  attended  its  more  remarkable 
eruptions,  he  observes  that  when  the 
summits  of  volcanoes  (as  is  generally 
the  case  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes) 
extend  into  the  region  of  eiemal  snow, 
or  even  to  double  the  height  of  iEtna, 
the  melted  snow  renders  inundations 
amazingly  frequent  and  destructive. 
These  phenomena,  meteorologically 
connects  with  volcanic  eruptions, 
are  variously  modified  by  the  attitude 
of  the  mountains,  the  extent  of  their 
siunmits  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
and  the  calefaction  of  the  sides  of  the 
cone  of  ashes  ;  but  M.  de  Humboldt 
thinks  that  they  should  never  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  real  volcanic  phenomena. 
Subterranean  lakes,  in  connection 
with  alpine  rivers,  are  formed  on  the 
slopes  and  at  the  bases  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  when  the  earthquakes, 
which  precede  every  eruption  in  the 
chain  of  the  Andes,  shake  with  tre¬ 
mendous  force  the  entire  mass  of  the 
volcano,  the  subterranean  vaults  are 
opened,  and  emit,  at  the  same  instant, 
water,  fishes,  and  tufa-mud.  It  is  on 
such  occasions  that  the  fish  called 
pimelodes  c^clopum  by  the  naturalists, 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine 
region  of  Quito  prenadilla,  is  ejected, 
when  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
Canguairazo,  to  the  north  of  Chimbo¬ 
razo,  and  18,000  feet  in  height,  fell, 
in  the  night  between  the  ipth  and 
20th  of  June,  l658,  the  surrounding 
fields,  to  the  extent  of  about  48  Eng¬ 
lish  square  miles,  were  covered  with 
mud  and  fishes.  The  fever  which 
raged  in  the  town  of  Ibarra,  seven 
years  before,  had  been  ascribed  to  a 
similar  eruption  of  fishes  from  the 


volcano  Imbaburu.  These  serve 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  difference 
between  the  eruption  of  ashes  and  that 
of  mud-like  masses  of  tufa  and  trass, 
which  contain  wood,  coal,  and  shells. 

But  the  question  which  has  been 
most  frequently  asked,  is.  What  is  it 
that  burns  in  volcanoes  ?  Wbat  is  it 
that  excites  the  heat  by  which  earths 
are  vitrified  and  metals  fused?  The 
observations  which  have  been  made  in 
mines  and  caves  in  every  zone,  demmi- 
strate,  that  the  heat  of  the  mass  of 
the  earth  is  much  greater  than  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  same  place.  This  remarkable 
fact  is  closely  connected  with  those 
which  are  proved  by  volcanic  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  and  M.  de  Laplace  has  even 

Sne  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to  calcu- 
:e  the  depth  at  which  the  body  of 
the  earth  may  be  considered  to  be  in 
a  state  of  fusion.  Whatever  doubts 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  numeri¬ 
cal  certainty  of  such  a  calculation, 
this  much  remains  probable,  that  all 
volcanic  phenomena  originate  in  a 
simple  cause,  in  a  permanent  or  va¬ 
riable  communication  between  the  in¬ 
terior  and  the  exterior  of  our  planet; 
and  that  the  pressure  of  elastic  vapour 
forces  the  substances  fused  by  the  in¬ 
ternal  heat  upwards,  while  they  are 
undergoing  oxidation.  But  there  is 
another  consideration  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  be  attended  to.  In  this  inte¬ 
rior  beat  of  the  earth,  indicated  by 
experiments  with  the  thermometer, 
and  by  observations  on  volcanoes,  the 
cause  may  perhaps  be  found  of  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  phenomena  which 
the  examination  of  fossil  remains  pre¬ 
sents  to  us.  Tropical  forms  of  ani¬ 
mals,  arboriform  ferns,  palms,  and 
bamboo-like  plants,  lie  interred  in  the 
countries  of  the  north.  The  primi¬ 
tive  world  everywhere  shows  a  distri¬ 
bution  of  organic  forms  at  variance 
with  the  existing  nature  of  the  cli¬ 
mate.  In  order  to  solve  this  diffi- 
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colt  proUm,  sereral  hypotheses  hare 
been  inrented ;  as  the  appulse  of.  a 
comet,  a  change  in  the  indination 
the  ediptic,'the  increased  intensity  of 
the  solu  light,  &c. ;  but  neither  of 
these  has  b^n  sufficient  to  satisfy  at 
once  the  astronomer,  the  natural  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  the  geognost.  Leaving 
the  axis  of  the  earth  unaltered,  as 
well  as  the  intensity  of  the  solar  light, 
M.  de  Humboldt  believes,  that  in  every 
planet,  independently  of  its  rdation  to 
a  central  body,  and  of  its  astronomi¬ 
cal  situation,  various  causes  exist  ca¬ 
pable  of  produdng  heat,  as  oxidation, 
predpitation,  a  change  in  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  bod  ies,  and  an  increase  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  charge,  by  the  opening  of  a 
communication  tetween  the  interior 
and  the  exterior  part  of  the  earth. 
If  any  one,”  says  M.  de  Humboldt, 
should  be  indmed  to  suppose,  in 
order  to  explain  the  marvellous  distri¬ 
bution  of  tropical  forms  in  these  an- 
dent  graves,  that  shaggy  animals  of 
the  dephant  tribe  now  embedded  in 
icebergs,  were  once  peculiar  to  a  north¬ 
ern  climate,  and  that  similar  forms 
belonging  to  the  same  primary  types, 
like  lions  and  lynxes,  would  live  in 
very  different  climates,  such  an  expla¬ 
nation  could  not,  however,  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  products  of  vegetation.  For 
reasons  which  the  physiology  of  plants 
explains,  palms,  and  arboriform  mono¬ 
cotyledons  cannot  sustain  the  northern 
cdd,  and  in  the  geological  problem 
here  spoken  of,  it  seems  difficult  to 
separate  plants  and  animals.  The  same 
explanation  must  be  applied  to  both.” 

OEODESICAI.  OPERATIONS  IN  ITALY 
ANI>  FRANCE. 

The  geodesical  operations  which  the 
corps  of  inginieurt-giographet  tnili- 
tairet  executed  in  Upper  Italy  from 
1801  to  1814,  had  for  their  special 
object  to  prepare  a  general  map  of  the 
kbgdom  of  Italy,  and  to  furnish  bases 


&»'  the  t(m<^Tapliical  surrey  dT  the 
different  aajacent  countries  then  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  France.  A  con¬ 
tinued  series  of  triangles  of  the  first 
order  covered  the  entire  superficies  of 
that  point  of  Upper  Italy,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennines, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Sesia  to 
those  of  the  laonzo.  This  primary 
series  carried  ramifications'  into  Pied- 
mmit,  the  canton  of  the  Ticino,  the 
states  of  Genoa,  of  Parma,  and  Pia¬ 
cenza,  into  Istria,  and  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  Carnaro  while  trigonomo* 
trical  operations  were  perfonned  at 
Rome  aM  its  environs,  with  the  view 
of  measuring  anew  the  ancient  trian¬ 
gulations  of  Lemaire  and  Boscovidi, 
of  which  a  part  had  been  previously 
rectified  in  the  marches  of  Ancona. 

The  primary  base  upon  which  these 
extendm  oiierations  rested  was  that 
which  MM.  Oriani,  Cesaris,  and  Reg¬ 
gio,  Milanese  astronomers,  bad  mea¬ 
sured  in  1788,  in  a  heath  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ticino,  and  which, 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  was 
9999-8  metres.  The  spire  of  the 
dome  of  Milan  was  the  capital  point 
of  several  chains  of  about  a  hundred 
triangles,  of  which  oue  extended  to 
Rimini,  another  to  Verona  and  Man¬ 
tua,  in  the  direction  of  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  dome;  a  third  reached 
Venice;  a  fourth  proceeded  from  Ri¬ 
mini  to  Padua ;  a  fifth  extended  to 
Rivoli ;  and  a  sixth  to  Turin.  The 
most  remarkable  agreement  was  found 
to  exist  between  the  measures  obtain¬ 
ed  by  the  French  engineers,  and  by 
M.  de  Zach  at  Passeriauo,  in  Friuli, 
and  at  Schwarzaneeb,  in  Carinthia, 
while,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
440,000  metres,  the  bases  measured  by 
the  latter  differed  only  by  from  three 
to  six  decimetres  from  those  deduced 
from  calculation.  The  observations 
were  performed  with  repeating  circles, 
entrusted  to  able  and  practise  men ; 
the  base  of  departure  was  measured 
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with  the  greatest  possible  precision  ; 
and  the  astronomical  observations  for 
determining  the  latitude,  longitude, 
and  azimuths,  were  performed  with  a 
degree  of  care  and  attention  sufficient 
to  ensure  their  accuracy  with  the  limits 
of  the  least  possible  error. 

One  of  the  first  advantages  which 
resulted  from  these  labours,  was  the 
discovery  of  great  errors  in  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  an  arc  of  the  terrestrial  meri¬ 
dian,  executed  fifty  or  sixty  years  be¬ 
fore  by  Boscovich  in  the  Roman  states, 
and  by  Beccaria  in  Piedmont.  The 
examination,  and  readjustment  of  the 
terms  of  the  two  bases  measured  by 
the  former,  and  the  immediate  con¬ 
nection  of  one  of  these,  and  of  the 
vertices  of  several  of  his  triangles  with 
those  of  the  French  engineers,  fur¬ 
nished  the  means  of  rectifying  the 
measure  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
which  passes  through  Rome,  and  of 
deducing  therefrom  a  more  exact  value 
of  a  terrestrial  degree.  In  extending 
the  arc  of  Boscovich  from  Rimini  to 
the  north  of  Venice,  the  French  ma¬ 
thematicians  also  obtained,  by  their 
own  measurements,  a  new  value  of  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  in  Italy.  A  few 
details  will  convey  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  these  different  labours. 

Fathers  Lemaire  and  Boscovich  had 
measured  two  bases  situated  at  the 
extremities  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian, 
the  value  of  which  they  wished  to  as¬ 
certain.  One  of  these  bases  was  near 
Rimini,  upon  the  sea  coast,  and  was 
1 1766.12  metres  in  length ;  the  other, 
11961.30  metres  in  length,  was  in  the 
neighbourhooil  of  Rome.  It  was  nece.s- 
sary  to  retrace  these  bases  on  the  same 
ground,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  degree 
of  their  exactitude,  and  to  employ  them 
again  should  it  be  found  expedient. 

The  first,  terminated  by  two  stakes 
sunk  in  the  earth,  was  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover,  that  the  errors  of  the 
former  operation  amounted  to  thirty 
metres  in  the  length  of  some  distances ; 
while  the  sea,  by  continually  retiring, 
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had  left  such  an  increase  of  shore,  that 
gardens  were  found  in  places  where, 
half  a  century  before,  there  was  nothing 
but  beach.  Even  the  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  preserved  no  recollection  of 
the  spots  where  the  stakes  had  been 
sunk  to  mark  the  extremities  of  the 
base ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts,  that  these 
stakes  were  at  length  discovered  at  the 
depth  of  four^  feet  from  the  present 
surface.  The  measure  of  that  base, 
such  as  Boscovich  gives  it  in  his  work, 
(^Voyage  Astronomique,  ^c.)  was,  how¬ 
ever,  Wnd  to  be  very  exact. 

The  second  base  extended  from  the 
tomb  of  Metella,  below  Fratochia,  to 
within  three  miles  of  Alba)  on  the 
middle  of  the  Appian  way.  The  first 
of  these  extremities  was  easily  disco¬ 
vered  ;  the  second  presented  great 
difficulties ;  but  at  length  a  cube  of 
granite,  covered  with  about  a  foot  of 
earth,  was  recognized  as  the  sought- 
for  termination.  I'his  search,  though 
considerably  easier  than  the  preceding, 
as  far  as  the  object  itself  was  con¬ 
cerned,  occasioneu  nevertheless  much 
greater  trouble  and  annoyance,  owing 
to  the  enormous  errors  of  the  former 
operation.  On  the  distance  from  Rome 
to  Rimini,  deduced  from  this  base,  and 
calculated  according  to  the  rules  of 
trigonometry,  an  error  in  excess  of 
108  metres  was  detected,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  errors  of  less  amount,  u])on 
different  other  distances.  All  this  in¬ 
correctness  appears  to  have  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  defective  instruments  em¬ 
ployed  by  Boscovich  for  measuring 
the  angles,  as  well  as  from  errors  com- 
mittea  in  the  oliservations  themselves. 

From  all  these  operations  for  the 
verification  of  the  ancient  measures, 
(the  general  accuracy  of  which  seems 
undoubted,)  it  was  found,  that  the  value 
of  a  degree  of  the  terrestrial  meridian, 
under  the  latitude  ef  4*5“,  and  deduced 
from  the  amplitude  of  the  arc,  wa.s— 

Fiom  Rome  to  Rimini,  110934  metres. 

From  Rome  to  Venice,  111219. 

From  Rimini  to  Venice,  1 1 1  fi48. 
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The  compression  of  the  earth,  as  de¬ 
duced  from  the  greatest  amplitude,  was 
found  to  be  2 1  g ,  a  fraction  of  which  the 
numerator  expresses  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  equatorial  and  polar  diame¬ 
ters  of  the  earth,  and  the  denominator 
the  length  of  the  diameter  at  the  equa¬ 
tor.  These  results,  so  different  from  one 
another,  and  so  contrary  to  the  ideas 
which  had  been  formed  respecting  the 
figure  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  would 
seem  to  indicate  great  irregularity ; 
and  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  observations,  and  of 
the  (directness  of  the  calculations 
founded  on  them,  these  anomalies 
must  tend  to  confirm  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  geodesical  operations  in 
other  countries,  that  the  meridians 
are  neither  equal  nor  of  the  same 
figure,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
figure  of  the'  earth  is  more  irregular 
than  has  been  hitherto  imagined. 

The  labours  of  Beccaria  were  still 
less  exact  than  those  of  Boscovich, 
and  appear  to  have  been  performed 
with  a  degree  of  negligence  fatal  to 
his  undertaking.  His  b^,  which  was 
11797.425  metres  in  length,  extended 
along  the  high  road  from  Turin  to 
Rivoli.  The  dififerences  which  the 
French  mathematicians  dis(dvered  in 
a  number  of  the  distances,  induced 
them  to  effect  the  junction  of  their 
triangles  upon  the  terms  of  this  base. 
One  of  the  extremities  they  ascertain¬ 
ed  to  be  a  stone  rising  a  little  way  out 
of  the  earth,  and  which  appeared  to 
have  suffered  no  derangement;  this 
was  at  Rivoli.  The  block  of  marble 
which  determined  the  other  extremity 
was  sunk  two  feet  iu  the  earth  ;  and 
from  the  one  of  these  points  the  other 
was  not  visible,  by  reason  of  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  ground.  This  had 
led  Beccaria  to  prolong  it  at  both 
ends  to  the  more  elevated  grounds, 
to  which  proceeding  a  great  part  of 
the  more  serious  errors  he  committed 
has  been  ascribed.  The  French  mathe¬ 
maticians  discovered  an  error  in  defect 


of  rather  more  than  six  metres  on  the 
base,  and  five  on  the  prolongation.  In 
fact,  the  err(n*8  of  this  base  were  such, 
that  the  degree  of  the  meridian  in 
Piedmont,  as  measured  by  Be<xaria, 
was  ascertained  to  be  120  metres 
less  than  the  truth.  The  error  in 
defect  in  the  distance  from  Superga 
to  Sanfre  amounted  to  3.1,  and  from 
Sanfre  to  Saluzzo,  to  26  metres.  To 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
errors  in  future,  and  to  afford  their 
successors  the  means  of  verification, 
the  French  mathematicians  caused 
works  of  masonry  of  the  stron^t 
kind  to  be  erecteci  at  the  extremities 
of  the  three  bases  which  they  verified ; 
and  they  had  recourse  to  this  triple 
junction  in  order  to  establish  more 
clearly  the  correct  ness  of  their  labours, 
“  el  de  ne  laisscr  d  la  malignity  aucun 
moyen  de  les  atiaquer.”  In  what  quar¬ 
ter  this  malignity  was  anticipated  we 
are  totally  unable  to  (xmjecture.  M. 
de  Zach,  who  has  since  fierformed  a 
number  of  geodesical  ofierations  upon 
the  same  ground,  has  both  dire^ly 
and  by  the  satisfactory  agreement  of 
the  results  to  whicli  he  was  conducted 
with  those  of  the  French  engineers, 
given  testimony  to  the  general  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  predecessors.  At  the  same 
time,  the  labours  of  Boscovich  and 
Beccaria  having  long  been  regarded  as 
models  of  accuracy,  the  discordance  of 
their  results  with  those  obtained  by 
the  French  engineers  ought  to  in¬ 
spire  the  latter  with  diffidence,  instead 
of  leading  them  to  puff  and  bepraise 
their  own  measurements  as  the  most 
accurate  and  complete  that  have  yet 
been  executed  in  any  jiart  of  the 
world.  This,  it  is  well  known,  neither 
is  nor  can  be  true,  from  the  admitted 
inferiority  of  their  instruments  to 
those  employed  by  British  mathema¬ 
ticians  in  the  different  surveys  carried 
on  by  our  government ;  and,  therefore, 
long  and  careful  verifications  are  al¬ 
ready  become  indispensably  necessary. 

The  projected  junction  of  the  grand 
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system  of  triangulation  in  Upper  Italy 
with  the  principal  series  of  triangles 
established  in  France,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  general  map  of  that 
kin^om,  will  furnish  the  means  of 
applying,  on  a  large  scale,  geodesical 
measures  to  the  question  relative  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  an  arc  of  about  14^,  com¬ 
prised  between  Fiume  and  the  Tower 
of  Cordouan. 

It  only  remains  to  give  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  geodesical  operations  re¬ 
cently  executed  in  France,  and  which 
were  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  illustrious  author  of  them^canique 
Celeste,  who,  in  a  sitting  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers  during  the  session  of 
1816,  developed  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  such  an  enterprise, 
with  that  perfect  knowledge  which  he 
possesses  of  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  physical  sciences,  and  with 
the  authority  which  is  due  to  a  name 
destined  to  take  its  place  beside  that 
of  the  immortal  Newton. 

The  bases,  and  the  mode  of  execu¬ 
ting  this  work,  were  determined  by  a 
special  committee,  appointed  by  a 
royal  ordinance  of  the  11th  of  June, 
1S17,  and  composed  of  the  members 
belonging  to  the  departments  of  the 
Interior,  War,  Marine,  and  the  Fi¬ 
nances,  M.  de  Laplace  being  presi¬ 
dent.  In  consequence  of  the  delibe¬ 
rations  of  this  committee,  and  the  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  prepared  at  the 
depot  of  the  war  department,  the 
royal  corps  of  ing^nieurs-geographet 
were  charged  to  proceed,  in  1818, 
with  the  measure  of  several  principal 
chains  of  triangles,  constitute  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian,  and  parallel 
to  that  diretcion,  and  also  to  establish 
the  outlines,  as  it  were,  of  that  im¬ 
mense  system  of  triangulation  which 
was  to  cover  the  whole  of  France,  and 
to  be  connected  with  the  arc  of  thfe 
meridian  measured  by  Mechain  and 
Delambre. 

The  triangles  of  the  first  order, 


composing  the  grand  quadrilaterals 
limited  by  these  chains,  and  distant 
from  one  another  about  200,000  me¬ 
tres,  were  observed  with  a  degree  of 
care  and  attention  which  entitled  them 
to  be  considered  as  forming  part  of 
other  primordial  series.  To  these 
triangles  were  joined  those  of  the  se¬ 
cond  order,  destined  to  regulate  and 
combine  the  plans  of  the  c^astre,  as 
well  as  the  detailed  observations  of  the 
engineers,  and  to  effect  a  trimnome- 
trical  levelling  of  a  multitude  of  re¬ 
markable  points,  the  heights  of  which 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  were  to  be 
carefully  ascertained,  and  which,  ge¬ 
nerally,  were  to  be  indicated  by  land¬ 
marks,  that  the  different  branches  of 
the  public  service,  the  departmental 
administrations,  and  private  associa¬ 
tions  might,  in  all  time  coming,  have 
fixed  ba^s  for  the  construction  of 
the  plans  which  it  might  perhaps  be 
necessary  to  execute.  In  these  opera¬ 
tions  repeating  circles  and  theodolites, 
constructed  by  the  ablest  French  ar¬ 
tists,  were  employed  under  the  most 
favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  the  astronomical  observations  were 
made  with  instruments  of  the  largest 
dimensions.  Considerable  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  this  great  work, 
which,  besides  its  political  and  na¬ 
tional  advantages,  will  furnish  philo¬ 
sophers  with  new  data  for  determining 
the  figure  of  the  earth.  Several  of  the 
arcs,  of  which  the  measurement  has 
been  completed,  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  France,  and  coimect  with 
similar  operations  institute^’  by  the 
governments  of  England,  Austria,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sardinia,  and 
Italy,  in  their  respective  territories ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  when  the 
work  shall  be  finished,  it  will  do  credit 
to  the  science  and  skill  of  the  French 
engineers,  and  reflect  honour  on  the 
venerable  and  illustrious  person  at 
whose  suggestion  it  was  originally 
comment^. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


EMINENT  CHARACTERS  DECEASED. 


Lord  hrskine. — Earl  St  Vincent.— Earl  of  HopeioHn.—Sir  George  Beckwith. 
—Dumouriez.— Carnot.— Dr  Hutton.— Dr  Jenner. — Ih  Baillie.—Mrs 
Raddiffe. — Bloomfield. — Ricardo. — Original  Memoir  of  Mr  Ricardo. 


T HE  early  publication  of  this  volume 
precluding  the  use  of  those  detailed 
memoirs,  which,  after  a  certain  inter¬ 
val,  are  usually  brought  forward  by 
friends  of  the  illustrious,  it  thus  de¬ 
prives  us  of  any  materials  for  a  bio¬ 
graphical  narrative,  which  could  claim 
a  place  in  this  original  department  of 
the  work.  We  have,  therefore,  form¬ 
ed  a  head  of  Biographical  Chronicle, 
in  which  is  inserted  all  the  leading 
facts  in  this  department,  with  such  de¬ 
tails  as  have  already  appeared.  It  is 
here  proposed  to  take  only  a  general 
and  rapid  survey  of  the  changes  which 
the  deaths  of  great  men  have  produced 
on  the  scene  of  the  world — the  loss 
which  literature  and  public  life  have 
sustained,  by  the  prominent  characters 
in  both  who  have  departed  from  off  the 
stage. 

In  Lord  Erskine,  the  political  world 
of  Britain  lost  certainly  one  of  its 
highest  and  most  distinguished  names. 
It  was  at  the  bar  that  he  shone  first 
and  most  brilliantly.  After  missing, 
in  the  first  instance,  this  path,  which 
had  been  so  strongly  marked  out  to 


him  by  nature,  he  was,  as  it  were,  for¬ 
cibly  thrust  back  upon  it  by  misfor¬ 
tune  and  necessity.  Exertion  was  sti¬ 
mulated  by  the  ret  angusta  domi ;  but 
it  was  sufficiently  evident,  that  this  ne¬ 
cessity  did  not  create,  but  merely  call¬ 
ed  forth,  his  genius.  Mr  Erskine  gave 
a  new  and  more  brilliant  character  to 
the  modern  bar.  It  had  been  supposed 
and  pronounced,  that  its  pleadings  no 
longer  afforded  scope  for  that  high 
oratory  which  had  been  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  developed  before  the  tribunals 
of  antiquity.  It  was  supposed  to  move 
in  a  dry  and  technical  circle ;  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  appeals  to  passion  or  to  feel¬ 
ing  ;  to  have  little  to  do  but  with  sta¬ 
tutes  and  precedents.  Mr  Erskine  was 
the  first  to  take  a  loftier  flight,  and  to 
bring  before  the  tribunal  the  high  in¬ 
terests  and  deep  feelings  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  soon  appeared,  that,  in  so 
doing,  he  rather  promoted  than  per¬ 
verted  the  ends  of  substantial  justice  ; 
that  he  moved  the  passions  without 
bewildering  tbe  judgment.  Since  his 
time,  oratory,  even  the  most  splendid,  is 
no  longer  considered  as  foreign  to  the 
English  bar  ;  its  proceedings  have  at- 
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tained  a  higher  and  more  liberal  cba* 
racter.  In  all  Mr  Erskine’s  pleadings 
was  recognized,  not  the  mere  advo¬ 
cate,  but  the  public  man  ;  one  to 
whom  morality,  religion,  liberty,  were 
objects  even  of  personal  interest,  to 
which  his  powers  were  ever  ready  to 
be  devoted. 

Although  Mr  Erskine  took  a  deep 
concern  in  the  political  interests  of  the 
nation,  he  never  attracted  the  same 
admiration  by  his  parliamentary  ap¬ 
pearances  as  by  those  at  the  bar. 
There  are  not  wanting  instances  of 
those  who  have  shone^equally  in  both 
spheres  ;  yet  the  lively  and  brisk  con¬ 
tention  of  (he  one  has  been  often 
found  incompatible  with  the  dignified 
and  imposing  gravity  suited  to  the 
other.  When,  however,  the  place  of 
Lord-Chancellor  came  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  his  party,  Mr  Erskine’s 
name  was  too  indisputably  the  fore¬ 
most  among  their  legal  adherents,  to 
admit  any  hesitation  in  appointing  him 
to  that  high  office.  'This  elevation 
roved  unfortunate  with  reference  to 
is  after-lot.  Upon  the  exclusion  of 
his  party  from  office,  which  so  speedi¬ 
ly  ensued,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
upon  a  pension,  which,  though  liberal, 
bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
income  derived  from  his  former  Im¬ 
mense  practice.  As  any  species  of  le¬ 
gal  employment  was  now  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  the  office  which  he 
had  filled,  he  was  condemned  to  an 
irksome  and  trying  leisure,  and  was 
tempted  to  fill  it  with  pursuits  that 
detracted  somewhat  from  the  lustre 
of  his  former  name.  His  occasional 
appearances  in  Parliament,  however, 
were  still  respectable ;  and  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  great  displays  at  the  bar 
was  sufficiently  recent  to  call  forth 
from  his  professional  brethren,  on  the 
melancholy  occasion  of  his  death,  tes- 
timonies  of  the  most  decided  and  pro¬ 
found  veneration. 


This  year  deprived  Britain  of  seve¬ 
ral  of  those  gallant  defenders  who  had 
been  her  bulwark  during  the  last  war. 
In  Earl  St  Vincent  she  lost  the  lost  of 
those  naval  commanders  who  had  been 
distinguished  by  victories  of  the  first 
class.  Howe,  Duncan,  Nelson,  had 
long  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
Sir  John  Jervis,  the  detail  of  whose 
naval  life  will  be  found  in  the  Chro¬ 
nicle,  was  placed,  by  the  victory  from 
which  he  derived  his  title,  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  of  naval  heroes.  His  tem¬ 
per;,  tinctured  withtreserve  and  auste¬ 
rity,  caused  him  to  enjoy  somewhat 
less  than  the  usual  share  of  that  pecu¬ 
liar  popularity,  which  belongs  to  the 
naval  character.  His  reputation,  how¬ 
ever  high,  was  surpassed  by  that  of 
his  proteget  Nelson,  whose  brilliant 
genius  and  romantic  valour  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  name  the  rallying  sound  of 
the  British  navy.  Yet,  as  the  person 
v/ho  peculiarly  employed  and  brought 
forward  Nelson,  he  had  an  additional 
claim  to  national  gratitude ;  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  he  ever  shewed  any 
symptoms  of  that  jealousy,  which,  to 
little  minds,  might  have  been  natural 
in  such  circumstances.  As  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  he  was  quoted  as 
confirming  a  maxim,  supported  by  the 
opposite  examples  of  Lords  Spencer 
and  Melville,  that  this  office  is  best 
filled  by  an  unprofessional  man.  It 
was  alleged,  that  he  did  not 'cast  an 
equal  eye  over  the  whole  navy  }  that 
local  observation  and  individual  recol¬ 
lections  too  powerfully  influenced  his 
selection  ;  and  that  the  navy  was  bet¬ 
ter  administered  by  those  who  took 
an  unbiassed  view  of  the  simple  record 
of  its  exploits.  No  one  disputed,  how¬ 
ever,  the  diligence  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  the  functions  of 
this  high  situation.  For  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  his  death,  he  had  cea¬ 
sed  to  make  any  appearance  in  public 
life. 
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In  Lord  Keith,  also,  the  country 
possessed  a  naval  officer  who  had  ful* 
filled  with  ability  many  important  and 
arduous  services,  and  was  only,  it  is 
probable,  prevented  by  want  of  op¬ 
portunity,  from  acquiring  a  name  equal 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

No  individual  died  more  deeply  re* 
spected  and  lamented,  in  that  part  of 
tne  kingdom  to  which  he  belonged, 
than  John,  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  As 
General  Sir  John  Hope,  he  had  made 
a  distinguished  figure  in  the  military 
history  of  the  last  war.  As  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Moore,  and  as  act¬ 
ing  under  Wellington  in  the  Pyrenean 
campaign,  he  had  rendered  himself 
conspicuous.  But  it  was  when,  by 
succession  to  the  earldom,  he  became 
the  head  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
houses  in  Scotland,  and  the  possessor 
of  one  of  its  most  extensive  properties, 
that  his  character  shone  in  its  fullest 
lustre.  He  exhibited  then  a  model, 
as  perfect  seemingly  as  human  nature 
could  admit,  of  the  manner  in  which 
tliis  eminent  and  useful  station  ought 
to  be  filled.  An  open  and  magnificent 
hospitality,  suited  to  his  place  and 
rank,  without  extrava^nce  or  idle  pa¬ 
rade — a  full  and  public  tribute  to  the 
obligations  of  religion  and  private  mo¬ 
rality,  without  ostentation  or  auste¬ 
rity  ;  a  warm  interest  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  welfare  of  those  extensive 
districts  with  which  his  possessions 
brought  him  into  contact— a  kind  and 
enerous  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the 
umblest  of  his  dependents — these  qua¬ 
lities  made  him  beloved  and  respected 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  will 
cause  him  to  be  long  remembered.  Re¬ 
gret  was  heightened  by  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  death,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  leaving  so  numerous  a  fami¬ 
ly,  without  a  father's  advice  and  pro¬ 
tection. 

Sir  George  Beckwith  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  West  Indian  war¬ 


fare,  which,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  was  the  only  theatre  on  which 
Britain  carried  on  any  military  opera¬ 
tions.  His  success  was  uniform  {  and 
the  French  and  Spanish  islands  fell 
successively  into  our  hands.  Great 
exultation  was  felt  at  the  moment ; 
but  as  subsequent  events  and  views 
led  Britain  to  regard  these  acquisi¬ 
tions  as  of  very  secondary  value,  her 
gratitude  to  the  instrument  by  which 
she  procured  them  became  more  faint. 
This  did  not,  however,  in  any  degree 
affect  the  merit  of  Sir  George,  who 
had  displayed  uniform  skill  and  talent 
in  carrying  on  the  operations,  and  who, 
by  his  conciliatory  manners  and  cor¬ 
rect  private  conduct,  gained  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  islands  in  which  he  com¬ 
manded. 

Britain  witnessed  the  decease  of  an 
illustrious  foreigner,  Dumouriez,  to 
whom  she  had  for  some  time  afforded 
an  asylum.  Though  long  almost  for¬ 
gotten,  he  had  acted  once  the  first 
place  in  Europe ;  and,  considering  the 
imperfectly  formed  instruments  with 
which  he  operated,  displayed  more  ta¬ 
lent,  perhaps,  than  any,  except  one,  of 
that  crowd  of  great  commanders  to 
whom  the  revolution  has  g^ven  birth. 
A  certain  cloud  rests  over  his  memory, 
in  consequence  of  some  vacillations  of 
conduct,  and  of  his  final  desertion  of 
the  cause  which  he  originally  support¬ 
ed.  Yet  his  friends  plausibly  urge, 
that  the  growing  and  unei^cted  atro¬ 
cities  of  the  Convention  afforded  a  suf¬ 
ficient  justification ;  that  to  mediate 
between  them  and  the  royalists  must 
have  been  the  wish  of  every  honest 
man,  and  yet  was  difficult,  in  such  an 
inflamed  state  of  parties,  without  be¬ 
ing  thrown  out  from  ^th.  They 
state,  that  he  refused  a  command  of¬ 
fered  to  him  in  the  Austrian  army  ; 
and  there  is  certainly  no  appearance  of 
any  attempt  to  make  his  reputation  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  own  personal  interests. 
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Count  Carnot  died  with  the  reputa. 
tion  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
Europe.  To  him  is,  in  an  especial 
manner,  attributed  that  organization  of 
the  French  army,  which  so  long  at¬ 
tached  victory  to  its  standard.  He 
maintained  also,  in  the  most  difficult 
and  trying  times,  the  reputation  of  ho¬ 
nesty,  and  of  a  sincere  yet  not  extra¬ 
vagant  attachment  to  the  cause  of  li¬ 
berty.  This  was  fully  manifested  by 
his  singly  refusing  to  join  in  the  vote 
conferring  absolute  power  on  Napo¬ 
leon.  Yet  he  supported  the  latter  on 
his  return  from  Elba,  under  the  pledge, 
which  probably  would  have  proved 
fallacious,  that  he  would  grant  a  free 
constitution  to  France.  In  consequence 
of  the  part  thus  taken,  he  died  in  exile. 

In  science,  the  chief  loss  sustained 
was  that  of  Dr  Charles  Hutton,  who, 
though  not  distinguished  by  much  of 
original  discovery  or  investigation, 
held  almost  the  first  place,  both  by 
teaching  and  writing,  in  communica¬ 
ting  mathematical  knowledge.  An 
ample  memoir  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

The  medical  art  lost  two  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.  The  name  of 
Jenner  had  been  most  widely  diffused, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
the  human  race.  The  foundation  of 
his  fame  was  indeed  very  simple.  It 
was  merely  by  applying  a  very  plain 
observation  of  fact,  that  he  discovered 
the  means  of  counteracting  one  of  the 
great  scourges  of  the  human  race.  It 
was  an  observation,  however,  which 
no  one  else  had  made,  or  at  least  had 
brought  effectually  forward ;  and  to 
do  so  required  zealous  philanthropy, 
active  exertion,  and  a  determination  to 
brave  ridicule  and  opposition.  Dr 
Jenner  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
his  system  triumph  over  every  oppo¬ 
nent,  and  established  in  the  farthest 
extremities  of  the  globe. 

In  the  death  of  Dr  Baillie,  the  me¬ 
tropolis  lost  its  most  distinguished  and 


esteemed  practical  physician ;  who, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  faculty  in 
London,  might  be  considered  almost 
as  the  dernier  resort  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  His  knowledge  of  morbid  ana¬ 
tomy,  acquired  under  bis  uncles  Wil¬ 
liam  and  John  Hunter,  and  displayed 
in  a  profound  work  on  that  subject, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  skill  and 
practice.  It  gave  him  a  peculiar  facul¬ 
ty  of  distinguishing  the  real  nature  of 
every  case,  which  may  be  considered 
almost  as  the  primary  quality  of  a 
physician.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
dignity  of  character  with  which  Dr 
Baillie  supported  this  high  station,  was 
such  as  threw  a  lustre  round  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

In  literature,  the  most  memorable 
loss  was  that  of  Mrs  Radcliffe,  whose 
romances  made  at  one  time  so  strong 
an  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
This  class  of  writings  has  not  till  of 
late  ranked  very  high  in  the  public 
estimation  ;  and  the  daborate  and  fan¬ 
ciful  terrors  on  which  the  plots  are 
usually  made  to  hinge,  have  caused 
them  to  be  regarded  as  chiefly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  attract  the  idle  wonder  of  the 
vulgar.  Yet,  by  persons  of  the  most 
refined  taste,  they  must  always  be  ad¬ 
mired,  and  rankra  as  the  productions 
of  high  poetry,  on  account  of  the 
strong  descriptive  powers,  and  the 
lofty  feeling  of  the  grandeur  of  na¬ 
ture,  with  which  they  are  everywhere 
pervaded.  Her  human  delineations  do 
not  display  much  variety  of  character, 
or  observation  of  life ;  but  her  pictures 
of  energetic  and  terrible  villains  are 
drawn  with  a  force,  and  with  a  pictu¬ 
resque  and  poetical  grandeur,  which 
has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled. 

Bloomfield  had  ranked  at  one  time 
high  as  a  popular  poet,  but  had  long 
been  nearly  forgotten.  This  might 
have  happened,  without  being  very 
much  merited  ;  but  really  we  never 
could  see  much  ground  on  which  his 
fame  rested.  That  a  shoemaker  boy 
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should  produce  tolerable  poems,  might 
be  rather  wonderful ;  but  this  was  no 
sufficient  reason  for  their  being  read 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  standard  English 
poetry.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  this  temporary  popularity,  be¬ 
sides  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr  Capel 
Lofft,  was  connected  with  a  desire 
felt  by  the  English  nation  to  produce 
something  like  a  rival  to  Bums — but, 
ah !  how  unequal  I  The  private  con¬ 
duct  of  Bloomfield  was  irreproach¬ 
able  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  find,  that 
his  temporary  success,  inspiring  hopes 
and  ideas  which  were  not  mlfilled, 
embittered  his  future  life. 

In  the  arts,  Scotland  lost  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn,  who,  for  almost  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  had  been  her  principal  portrait 
painter*  Besides  the  able  and  intelli¬ 
gent  style  in  which  he  practised  his 
rofession,  he  added  new  lustre  to  it 
y  general  information,  and  by  a  dig¬ 
nified  propriety  of  conduct  and  man¬ 
ners.  In  the  Biographical  Chronicle, 
his  merits  will  be.  found  treated  of  in 
some  detail. 

The  histrionic  art,  which  demands 
talents  as  high  perhaps  as  almost  any 
other,  lost  one,  who,  with  one  kindred 
exception,  had  long  stood  at  the  head 
of  its  highest  branch — John  Philip 
'Kemble.  This  actor  never  made  any 
pretensions  to  the  universality  of  Gar¬ 
rick  I  he  was  always  severely  and  lof¬ 
tily  tranc.  His  art  and  study  have 
been  ccttbrated ;  yet  we  confess  that 
both  appeared  to  us  too  much  and  too 
obvious.  It  was  when  he  broke  loose 
from  them,  and  rose  into  flights  of 
high  passion,  that  he  appeared  truly 
great.  Yet  he  could  not,  like  his  sis¬ 
ter,  exercise  a  magic  sway  over  the 
whole  round  of  human  passion.  He¬ 
roic  pride,  generous  indignation,  all 
those  congenial  to  his  nature, — in 
them  he  quite  reached  the  sublime. 
Never  was  an  actor  more  externally 
gifted.  His  figure,  when,  with  his 


learned  and  tasteful  skill  in  costume, 
it  was  attired  as  a  senator  or  a  hero, 
appeared  almost  superhuman.  His 
latter  days  were  spent  in  retirement, 
and  in  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
duties  of  domestic  life. 

In  this  list  one  omission  may  have 
been  remarked,  that  of  a  distinguished 
ornament  both  of  the  political  and  li¬ 
terary  world — David  Ricardo.  The 
omission  hitherto,  however,  has  been 
occasioned  by  no  oversight,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  favoured  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  possessed  intimate  means 
of  information,  and  peculiar  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  appreciating  his  merits,  with 
an  original  memoir,  which  we  conceive 
to  merit  a  place  in  this  part  of  the 
work. 


David  Ricardo,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Mr  Ricardo  was  placed,  in  early 
life,  apparently  under  circumstances 
the  least  favourable  for  the  formation 
of  those  habits  of  close,  patient,  and 
comprehensive  investigation,  which  af¬ 
terwards  raised  him  to  the  highest 
rank  among  political  philosophers. 

Mr  Ricardo  was  the  third  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  family,  and  was  bom  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1772.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Holknd,  and  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  settled  in  this  country  early 
in  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  good  talents  and  the  strictest  inte¬ 
grity  ;  and  having  become  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  he  acquired  a 
respectable  fortune,  and  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  his  circle.  Da¬ 
vid,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
was  destined  for  the  same  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  his  father;  and  received,  part¬ 
ly  in  England,  and  partly  at  a  school 
in  Holland,  where  he  resided  two 
years,  such  an  education  as  is  usually 
given  to  young  men  intended  for  the 
mercantile  profession.  Classical  learn- 
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ing  formed  no  part  of  his  early  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  has  been  questioned,  with 
how  much  justice  we  shall  not  under¬ 
take  to  decide,  whether  its  acquisition 
would  have  been  really  a  benefit  to 
him ;  and,  whether  it  might  not  have 
had  a  tendency  to  lead  him  to  seek  for 
relaxation  in  the  stydy  of  elegant  litera¬ 
ture,  rather  than  in  the  severer  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  understanding,  and  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  adopt  opinions  sanctioned 
by  authority,  without  inquiring  verv 
anxiously  into  the  grounds  on  which 
they  rested. 

Mr  Ricardo  began  to  be  confiden¬ 
tially  employed  by  his  father,  in  the 
business  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  when 
he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Neither  then,  however,  nor  at  any  sub¬ 
sequent  period,  was  he  wholly  engros¬ 
sed  by  the  combinations  and  details  of 
his  arduous  and  difficult  profession. 
From  his  earliest  years,  he  evinced  a 
taste  for  abstract  and  general  reason¬ 
ing  ;  and  manifested  mat  determina¬ 
tion  to  probe  every  subject  of  interest 
to  the  bottom,  and  to  form  his  opinion 
upon  it  according  to  the  unbiassed 
conviction  of  his  mind,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  his  character. 

Mr  Ricardo's  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  mind  did  not  accord  with  the 
prejudices  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  subscribe,  without  in¬ 
vestigation,  to  the  opinions  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  on  all  questions  connected 
with  religion,  politics,  &c.  and  who 
was  desirous  that  his  children  should 
do  the  same.  But  this  system  of  pas¬ 
sive  obedience,  and  blind  submission  to 
the  dictates  of  authority,  was  quite  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  principles  of  young 
Ricardo,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
never  failed  to  testify  the  sincerest  af¬ 
fection  and  respect  for  his  father,  found 
reason'  to  differ  from  him  on  many  im¬ 
portant  points,  and  to  become  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  Christian  faith. 


Not  long  after  this  event,  and  short¬ 
ly  after  he  bad  attained  the  age  of  ma¬ 
jority,  Mr  Ricardo  formed  an  union, 
productive  of  unalloyed  domestic  hap¬ 
piness,  with  Miss  Wilkinson.  Having 
been  separated  from  his  father,  he  waa 
now  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and 
commenced  business  for  himself.  At 
this  important  epoch  in  his  history, 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Stock  Exchange  gave  a 
striking  proof  of  the  esteem  entertain¬ 
ed  by  them  for  his  talents,  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  his  character,  by  voluntarily 
coming  forward  to  support  and  assist 
him  in  his  undertakings.  His  suc¬ 
cess  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations  of  his  friends,  and  in  a 
few  years  he  realised  an  ample  for¬ 
tune. 

“  The  talent  for  obtaining  wealth,** 
says  a  near  relation  of  Mr  Ricardo*8, 
from  whose  interesting  account  of  his 
life  we  have  borrowed  these  particu¬ 
lars,  “  is  not  held  in  much  estimation ; 
but,  perhaps,  in  nothing  did  Mr  Ricar¬ 
do  more  evince  his  extraordinary  pow¬ 
ers,  than  he  did  in  his  business.  His 
complete  knowledge  of  all  its  intrica¬ 
cies;  his  surprising  quickness  at  fi¬ 
gures  and  calculation  ;  his  capability 
of  getting  through,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  exertion,  the  immense  transactions 
in  which  he  was  concerned  ;  his  cool¬ 
ness  and  judgment,  combined  certainly 
with  (for  him)  a  fortunate  tissue  of 
ublic  events,  enabled  him  to  leave  all 
is  contemporaries  at  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  far  behind,  and  to  raise  him¬ 
self  infinitely  higher,  not  only  in  for¬ 
tune,  but  in  general  character  and  es¬ 
timation,  than  any  man  had  ever  done 
before  in  that  house.  Such  was  the 
impression  which  these  qualities  had 
made  on  his  competitors,  that  several 
of  the  most  discerning  among  them, 
long  before  be  bad  emerged  into  pub¬ 
lic  notoriety,  prognosticated,  in  their 
admiration,  that  he  would  live  to  fill 
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some  of  the  highest  stations  in  the 
state.’*  • 

According  as  his  solicitude  about 
his  success  in  life  declined,  Mr  Ricar¬ 
do  beg^n  to  devote  a  greater  portion 
of  his  time  to  scientific  and  literary 
pursuits.  When  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  he  began  to  study  some 
branches  of  the  mathematics,  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  chemistry  and 
mineralogy.  He  fitted  up  a  labora¬ 
tory,  formed  a  collection  of  mine¬ 
rals,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Geological  Society. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  he  never 
entered  warmly  into  the  investigation 
of  these  sciences.  They  were  not  a- 
dapted  to  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind; 
and  he  abandoned  them  entirely,  as 
soon  as  his  attention  was  directed  to 
the  more  congenial  study  of  Political 
Economy. 

Mr  Ricardo  is  stated  to  have  first 
become  acquainted  with  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  in  1799,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Bath,  where  he  had  accompanied  Mrs 
Ricardo  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 
He  was  highly  gratified  by  its  per¬ 
usal,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
inquiries  about  which  it  is  conversant, 
continued  henceforth  to  occupy  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  his  attention,  though 
k  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  he  be¬ 
came  so  exclusively  occupied  with  their 
study. 

Mr  Ricardo  first  came  before  the 
public  as  an  author  in  1809.  The 
rise  in  the  market  price  of  bullion,  and 
the  fall  of  the  exchange  that  had  taken 
place  that  year,  had  excited  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  Mr  Ricardo  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject ;  and  the  studies  in  which 
he  had  been  latterly  engaged,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  experience  he  had  de¬ 


rived  from  the  vast  extent  of  his  money¬ 
ed  transactions,  enabled  him,  not  only 
to  perceive  the  true  cause  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  in  question,  but  to  trace  and 
exhibit  its  practical  bearing  and  real 
effect.  When  Mr  Ricardo  began  this 
investigation,  he  had  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  laying  the  result  of  his  re¬ 
searches  before  the  public.  But,  ha¬ 
ving  shewn  his  manuscript  to  the  late 
Mr  Perry,  the  intelligent  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  him,  though 
not  without  considerable  difficulty,  to 
consent  to  its  publication,  in  the  shape 
of  letters,  in  that  journal.  The  first 
of  these  letters  appeared  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1809.  They  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  impression,  and  elicited  va¬ 
rious  answers.  This  success,  and  the 
increasing  interest  of  the  subject,  in¬ 
duced  Mr  Ricardo  to  commit  his  opi¬ 
nions  upon  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  in  a  more  enlarged  and  syste¬ 
matic  form,  in  the  celebrated  tract, 
entitled,  **  The  High  Price  of  Bullion 
a  Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank 
Notes."  This  tract  led  the  way  in  the 
far-famed  bullion  controversy.  It  is¬ 
sued  from  the  press  several  months 
previously  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Bullion  Committee ;  and  is  believed  to 
have  had  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  for¬ 
warding  that  important  measure.  In 
this  tract  Mr  Ricardo  shewed  that  re¬ 
dundancy  and  deficiency  of  currency 
are  only  relative  terms ;  and  that  so 
long  as  the  currency  of  a  particular 
country  consists  exclusively  of  gold 
and  silver  coins,  or  of  paper  conver¬ 
tible  into  them,  it  is  impossible  that 
its  value  can  either  rise  above  or  fall 
below  the  value  of  the  currencies  of 
other  countries,  by  a  greater  sum  than 
will  suffice  to  defray  the  expense  of 


*  See  an  account  of  the  Life  of  Mr  Ricardo  in  the  Annual  Obituary  for  1823,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  written  by  one  of  his  brothers. 
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importing  foreign  coin  or  bullion  if 
the  currency  be  deficient,  or  of  ex* 
porting  a  portion  of  the  existing  sup* 
ply,  if  It  be  redundant.  But  ^en  a 
country  issues  an  inconvertible  paper 
money,  as  was  then  the  case  with  Eng* 
land,  it  cannot  be  exported  to  other 
countries  in  the  event  of  its  becoming 
relatively  redundant  at  home;  and 
whenever,  therefore,  theexchange  with 
foreign  states  is  depressed  below,  or 
the  price  of  bullion  rises  above,  its 
mint  price,  more  than  the  expense  of 
Bending  coins  abroad,  it  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  too  much  paper  has  been 
issued,  and  that  its  value  is  depreciated 
from  excess.  The  principles  which 
pervade  the  Report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee,  are  substantially  the  same 
with  those  which  pervade  Mr  Ricar* 
do’s  pamphlet ;  but  the  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  popular  manner  in  which 
they  are  illustrated  in  that  justly  ce¬ 
lebrated  document,  and  their  being 
recommended  by  a  Committee  compo¬ 
sed  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
country,  gave  them  a  weight  and  au¬ 
thority  which  they  could  not  other¬ 
wise  have  obtained.  And  though  the 
prejudices  and  ignorance  of  some,  and 
the  interested,  and  therefore  determin¬ 
ed,  opposition  of  others,  prevented  for 
a  while  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  Mr  Ricardo  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  restoring  the  currency  to  a 
sound  and  healthy  state,  they  have 
since  been  carried  into  full  effect,  and 
afford  one  of  the  most  memorable  and 
encouraging  examples  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  of  the  triumph  of  princi¬ 
ple  over  selfishness,  sophistry,  ana  error. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  tract  is 
the  most  valuable ;  for  an  appendix  is 
•added  to  it,  in  which  there  are  some 
acute  and  ingenious  observations  on 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
points  involved  in  the  theory  of  ex¬ 
change  ;  and  which  also  contains  the 
first  germ  of  the  happy  idea  of  making 


bank-notes  exchangeable  for  bars  of 
gold  bullion. 

Among  those  who  entered  the  lists 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  laid 
down,  and  the  practical  measures  sug¬ 
gested,  in  Mr  Ricardo's  Tract,  and  in 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 
a  very  prominent  place  is  due  to  Mr 
Bosanquet.  This  gentleman  had  great 
experience  as  a  merchant ;  and  as  the 
statements  given  in  his  **  Practical 
Observations”  and  which  are  complete¬ 
ly  at  variance  with  those  in  the  Re¬ 
port,  bore  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful 
examination  of  the  theoretical  opinions 
of  the  Committee  by  the  test  of  fact 
and  experiment,  they  were  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make,  and  did  make,  a  very 
considerable  impression.  The  triumph 
of  Mr  Bosanquet  and  his  friends  was, 
however,  of  very  short  duration.  Mr 
Ricardo  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  this 
formidable  adversary  in  his  stronghold. 
His  second  tract,  entitled,  “  to 

Mr  Bosanquefs  Practical  Observattons 
on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Commit¬ 
tee”  was  published  in  l8l  1,  and  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  controversial  Essay  that 
has  ever  appeared  on  any  disputed 
question  of  Political  Economy.  In 
this  pamphlet,  Mr  Ricardo  met  Mr 
Bosanquet  on  his  own  ground,  and 
overthrew  him  with  his  own  weapons. 
He  examined  all  the  proofs  which  Mr 
Bosanquet  had  brought  forward,  of 
the  pretended  discordance  between  the 
principles  advanced  in  his  own  pam¬ 
phlet,  and  in  the  Bullion  Report,  and 
experience,  and  shewed  that  Mr  B.  had 
either  mistaken  the  cases  by  which  he 
proposed  to  try  the  theory,  or  that 
the  discrepancy  was  only  apparent, 
and  was  entirely  a  consequence  of  his 
inability  to  apply  the  principle,  and 
not  of  any  deficiency  in  the  principle 
itself.  The  victory  of  Mr  Ricardo 
was  perfect  and  complete  ;  and  the  ela¬ 
borate  errors  and  mis-statements  of  Mr 
Bosanquet  served  only,  in  the  language 
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of  Dr  Copplettone,  to  illustrate  the 
abilities  of  the  writer  who  stepped  for¬ 
ward  to  rindicate  the  truth."*  This 
tract  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
ascendency  which  those  who  possess  a 
knowledge  both  of  principle  and  prac¬ 
tice,  have  over  those  who  are  only  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  latter  ;  and  though  the 
interest  of  the  question  which  gave 
rise  to  it  has  now  subsided,  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  read  with  delight  by  such  as 
are  not  insensible  of  the  high  gratifica¬ 
tion  which  all  ingenuous  minds  must 
feel  in  observing  the  ease  with  which 
a  superior  intellect  clears  away  the  irre¬ 
levant  matter  with  which  a  question  has 
been  designedly  embarrassed,  reduces 
false  facts  to  their  just  value,  and  traces 
and  exhibits  the  constant  and  active 
operation  of  the  same  general  principle 
through  all  the  mazy  intricacies  of 
practical  detail. 

The  merit  of  these  pamphlets  was 
dulj  appreciated  ;  and  Mr  Ricardo’s 
society  was,  in  consequence,  courted 
by  men  of  the  first  eminence  and  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  country,  who  were 
not  less  delighted  with  his  modesty, 
and  the  mildness  and  amenity  of  his 
manners,  than  with  the  reach  and  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  understanding.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  formed  that  inti¬ 
macy  with  Mr  Malthus,  and  Mr  Mill, 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  His- 
torr  of  British  India,  which  ended  only 
witn  his  death.  To  Mr  Mill  he  was 
particularly  attached ;  and  he  always 
felt  pleasure  in  acknowledging  how 
much  he  owed  to  the  friendship,  and 
to  the  clear  and  discriminating  judg¬ 
ment,  of  that  gentleman. 

Mr  Ricardo’s  next  appearance  as  an 
author  was  in  1815,  during  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  bill,  afterwards  passed 
into  a  law,  for  raising  the  limit  at 
which  the  importation  oi  foreign  corn 


should  be  permitted,  to  SOs.  Mr  Mal- 
thus,  and  a  “  Fellow  of  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,”  ( Mr  West,  a  barrister, ) 
had,  in  two  excellent  pamphlets,  pub¬ 
lished  almost  at  the  same  moment,  de¬ 
veloped,  for  the  first  time,  the  real  na¬ 
ture,  origin,  and  causes  of  rent.  But 
neither  of  them  perceived  the  true  va¬ 
lue  and  importance  of  the  principles 
they  had  established.  This  was  re¬ 
served  for  Mr  Ricardo,  who,  in  his 
“  Essay  on  the  Itifluence  of  a  Low 
Price  o  f  Com  on  the  Profits  of  Stock t’ 
shewed  the  real  effect  of  the  increase 
which  must  always  take  place  in  the 
price  of  raw  produce,  in  the  progress 
of  society,  on  wages  and  profits ;  and 
founded  an  irresistible  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  freedom  of  the  corn  trade, 
on  the  very  principles  from  which  Mr 
Malthus  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
shew  the  propriety  of  subjecting  it  to 
fresh  restrictions.  This  Essay  is  par¬ 
ticularly  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  a  brief  statement  of  seme  of  the 
fundamental  principles  subsequently 
demonstrated  in  the  “  Principles  of  Po~ 
litical  Economy  and  Taxation." 

In  1816,  Mr  Ricardo  published  his 
“  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Se¬ 
cure  Currency,  with  Observations  on 
the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England." 
In  this  pamphlet  Mr  Ricardo  exami¬ 
ned  the  circumstances  which  determine 
the  value  of  money,  both  when  every 
individual  has  the  power  to  supply  it, 
and  when  that  power  is  restricted  and 
placed  under  a  monopoly :  and  he 
shewed  that,  in  the  former  case,  its  va¬ 
lue  will  depend,  like  that  of  all  other 
freely  produced  commodities,  wholly 
on  the  cost  of  its  production,  while  in 
the  latter,  it  will  be  quite  unaffected 
by  that  circumstance,  and  will  entirely 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  issued  compared  with  the  demand. 
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This  is  a  principleof  great  importance ; 
for  it  shews  that  intrinsic  worth  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  a  currency,  and  that, 
provided  the  supply  of  paper  notes, 
declared  to  be  a  legal  tender,  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  limited,  their  value  may  be 
maintained  on  a  par  with  the  value  of 
gold,  or  raised  to  any  higher  level.  If, 
therefore,  it  were  possible  to  devise  a 
system  for  preserving  the  value  of  pa¬ 
per  on  a  level  with  that  of  gold,  with¬ 
out  making  it  convertible  into  coin  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  the  whole 
of  the  expenses  attending  the  use  of  a 
metallic  currency  would  be  saved. 
To  effect  this  most  desirable  object, 
Mr  Ricardo  proposed  that  bank>notes, 
instead  of  being  made  exchangeable  for 
gold  coins,  should  be  made  exchange¬ 
able  for  bars  of  gold  bullion  of the  stand¬ 
ard  weight  and  purity.  This  simple  and 
admirable  device  was  obviously  calcu¬ 
lated  to  check  the  over-issue  of  paper 
just  as  effectually  as  it  could  be  check¬ 
ed,  by  making  it  convertible  into  coin  ; 
while,  as  the  bars  could  not  be  used  as 
currency,  it  prevented  any  gold  from 
getting  into  circulation.  Mr  Ricar¬ 
do’s  proposal  was  recommended  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Committees  of  both 
Lords  and  Commons,  appointed,  in 
1819,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
the  Bank’s  'resuming  cash  payments, 
and  was  afterwards  adopted  in  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  bill  introduced  by  Mr  Peel. 
In  practice  it  was  found  to  answer  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well ;  and  nothing  but  the 
errors  and  misapprehensions  of  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Bank  of  England  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  being  made'permanent. 
That  it  will  still  be  adopted,  both  in 
this  and  other  countries,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  is  certainly  no  trivial 
matter  to  be  able  to  enjoy  all  the  se¬ 
curity  and  advantages  of  a  gold  cur¬ 
rency,  without  any  portion  of  its  ex¬ 
pense — and  for  this  boon  the  world  is 
indebted  to  the  genius  of  Mr  Ricardo. 

Besides  the  inquiry  relating  to  the 
principles  which  determine  the  value  of 


paper  money,  and  the  best  method  of 
limiting  its  issue,  Mr  Ricardo  added 
to  this  pamphlet  an  estimate  of  what 
he  supposed  the  gains  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  since  the  restriction  on  cash 
payments,  would  amount  to.  This 
estimate  was  formed  with  great  care, 
and  would  have  been  quite  correct,  bad 
the  directors  managed  the  important 
interests  committed  to  their  charge 
with  the  prudence  that  might  have 
been  expected  from  those  at  the  head 
of  such  an  establishment. 

At  length,in  1817,  Mr  Ricardo  pub¬ 
lished  his  great  work  on  the  **  Prin¬ 
ciples  OP  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation.”  This  was  a  step  which 
he  did  not  take  without  much  hesita¬ 
tion.  Mr  Ricardo  was  not,  and  did 
not  affect  to  be,  insensible  of  the  value 
of  literary  and  philosophical  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  but  his  modesty  dways  lea  him 
to  undervalue  his  own  powers ;  and 
having  already  obtained  a  very  high 
degree  of  celebrity  as  a  writer  on  cur¬ 
rency,  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  what 
he  was  already  in  possession  of,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  gain  more.  Ultimately, 
however,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  chiefly  by 
those  of  Mr  Mill,  to  allow  his  work  to 
be  sent  to  press.  Its  appearance  marks 
a  new  and  memorable  era  in  the  history 
of  the  science.  With  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Wealth  of  Nations,”  it 
is  the  most  important,  as  it  certainly  is 
the  most  original  and  profound,  work 
that  has  ever  appeared  on  Political 
Economy.  The  powers  of  mind  which 
Mr  Ricardo  has  here  displayed — the 
dexterity  with  which  he  has  unravelled 
the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  ques¬ 
tions — ^the  unerring  sagacity  with  which 
he  has  traced  and  investigated  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  general  and  fixed  principles-— 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  separated 
and  disentangled  them  from  such  as  are 
of  a  secondary  and  accidental  nature 
— and  the  penetration  which  has  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  perceive  and  estimate  their 
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remotest  consequences  and  results— 
have  never  been  surpassed,  and  will  for 
ever  secure  his  name  a  high  and  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  the  list  of  those  who 
have  done  most  to  unfold  the  complex 
mechanism  of  society,  and  to  discover 
the  circumstances  on  which  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wealth,  and  the  proportions 
in  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  various 
orders  of  the  community,  must  ever  de¬ 
pend. 

The  fundamental  principle  maintain¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Ricardo  in  this  great  work, 
is,  that  the  exchangeable  value,  or  re¬ 
lative  worth  of  commodities,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  each  other,  depends  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  quantity  of  labour  neces¬ 
sarily  expended  in  their  production. 
Dr  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  this  was 
the  principle  which  determined  the  ex¬ 
changeable  value  of  commodities  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  society,  before  land 
had  been  appropriated  and  capital  ac¬ 
cumulated  ;  but  he  supposed  that,  after 
land  had  become  property  and  rent  be¬ 
gan  to  be  paid,  and  after  capital  had 
been  amassed  and  workmen  began  to 
be  hired  by  capitalists,  the  value  of 
commodities  would  necessarily  fluctu¬ 
ate,  not  only  according  to  the  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to 
roduce  and  bring  them  to  market, 
ut  also  according  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  rents  and  wages.  But  Mr  Ricardo 
has  shewn  that  Dr  Smith  erred  in  ma¬ 
king  this  distinction  ;  and  that  the  same 
principle  which  determined  the  value  of 
commodities  in  the  earliest  and  rudest 
stages  of  society,  continues  to  deter¬ 
mine  it  in  those  that  are  most  cultiva¬ 
ted  and  refined.  In  establishing  this 
novel  and  most  important  doctrine,  Mr 
Ricardo  had  the  assistance  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  inquiries  of  Mr  Malthus  and  Mr 
West  on  the  subject  of  rent ;  but  he 
had  no  precursor  in  the  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complicated  inquiries  respect¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  of  fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  wages  on  value.  Inasmuch,  how¬ 


ever,  as  the  merest  outline  of  the  ana¬ 
lysis  and  reasonings  of  Mr  Ricardo,  in 
the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries, 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  within 
which  this  article  must  be  confined,  we 
can  do  no  more  than  state  their  results, 
which  may  be  thus  summed  up — 1st, 
That  rent  is  altogether  extrinsic  to  the 
cost  of  production  ;  2d,  That  capital 
is  the  produce  of  previous  labour,  and 
has  no  value  except  what  it  derives 
from  that  labour,  and  that  the  fact  of 
the  value  of  the  commodities  produced 
by  its  agency  being  always  determined 
by  the  quantities  of  capital  laid  out  or 
wasted  in  their  production,  shews  that 
it  is  really  determined  by  the  quantities 
labour  bestowed  on  them ;  and  Sd, 
That  a  rise  of  wages  occasions  a  fall  of 
profts,  and  not  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
commodities,  and  a  fall  of  wages  a  rise 
of  prqfiiSt  and  not  a  fall  of  prices. 

These  conclusions  are  all  of  the  last 
degree  of  importance ;  and  by  establish, 
ing  them,  Mr  Ricardo  gave  a  new  as¬ 
pect  to  the  whole  science.  But  these 
form  a  part  only  of  the  truths  brought 
to  light  in  this  work.  Having  ascer¬ 
tained  that  profits  vary  inversely  as 
wages,  Mr  Ricardo  applied  himself  to 
discover  the  circumstances  which  de¬ 
termine  the  rate  of  wages,  and  which 
consequently  determine  profits.  These 
he  found  to  depend  on  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  articles  required  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  labourer.  However 
high  the  price  of  such  articles  may  rise, 
the  labourer,  it  is  plain,  must  always 
receive  such  a  supply  of  them  as  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  him  to  exist,  and  con¬ 
tinue  his  race.  And,  as  raw  produce 
must  ever  form  a  principal  part  of  the 
subsistence  of  the  labourer,  and  as  its 
price  has  a  constant  tendency  to  rise, 
because  of  the  constantly^  increasing 
sterility  of  the  soils  to  which  recourse 
must  be  had  in  advancing  societies,  it 
follows  that  wages  must  also  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  rise,  and  profits 
to  fall,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
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population.  That  nich  a  fall  of  pro¬ 
fits  invariably  takes  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  society*  is  a  fact  of  which  there 
neither  is  nor  can  he  any  doubt.  It 
had,  however,  been  universally  suppo¬ 
sed  that  this  fall  was  a  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  capital,  or  rather  of  the 
increased  competition  of  its  possessors, 
or  of  their  efforts  to  undersell  each 
other.  But  Mr  Ricardo  has  shewn  the 
fallacy  of  this  opinion  ;  and  has  proved 
that  all  permanent  reductions  in  the 
rate  of  profit  are  a  consequence  of  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  wages,  caused 
by  the  greater  cost  of  the  raw  produce 
obtained  from  the  poorer  soils  succes¬ 
sively  brought  under  cultivation  as  po¬ 
pulation  is  augmented. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  what 
will  be  found  to  be  the  leading  doc¬ 
trines  of  Mr  Ricardo’s  system  of  Po¬ 
litical  Economy.  They  are  not,  as  has 
been  sometimes  stated,  merely  specu¬ 
lative.  On  the  contrary,  they  enter 
deeply  into  almost  all  the  practical  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  science,  and  espe¬ 
cially  into  those  most  difficult  ones 
which  relate  to  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  That  part  of  Mr  Ricardo’s 
work,  in  which  he  applies  his  princi¬ 
ples  to  discover  the  real  incidence  of 
taxes  on  rent,  profit,  wages,  and  raw 
produce,  is  altogether  practical,  and 
will  always  be  carefully  studied  by  such 
as  wish  to  make  themselves  thorough¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  this  great  depart¬ 
ment  of  political  science. 

Mr  Ricardo  had  now  become  an  ex¬ 
tensive  landed  proprietor,  and  had  re¬ 
tired  wholly  from  business,  with  a  for¬ 
tune  acquired  with  the  universal  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem  of  all  his  competitors. 
But  he  did  not  retire  from  the  bustle 
of  active  life,  to  the  mere  enjoyment  of 
his  acres — Non  fuit  consilium  socordia 
atque  desidia  bonum  otium  conterere — 
He  had  higher  objects  in  view ;  and 
while  his  leisure  hours,  when  in  the 
country,  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
prosecution  of  that  most  interesting 


science,  of  which  he  was  now  confess¬ 
edly  at  the  head,  he  determined  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  by 
entering  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1819  he  took  his  seat  as  member  for 
Portarlington.  His  diffidence  in  his 
own  powers  had,  however,  nearly  de¬ 
prived  the  country  of  the  important 
services  which  he  rendered  in  this  si¬ 
tuation.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  dated  the  7th  of  April,  1819, 
he  says,  **  You  will  have  seen  that  1 
have  taken  my  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  of 
little  use  there.  I  have  twice  attempt¬ 
ed  to  speak  ;  but  I  proceeded  in  the 
most  embarrassed  manner ;  and  I  have 
no  hope  of  conquering  the  alarm  with 
which  1  am  assailed  the  moment  1  hear 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice.”  And  in 
a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  dated 
the  22d  of  June,  1819,  he  says,  **  I 
thank  you  for  your  endeavours  to  in¬ 
spire  me  with  confidence  on  occasion  of 
myaddressing  the  House.  Their  indul¬ 
gent  reception  of  me  has,  in  some  degree, 
made  the  task  of  speaking  more  easy 
to  me  ;  but  there  are  yet  so  many  for¬ 
midable  obstacles  to  my  success,  and 
some,  I  fear,  of  a  nature  nearly  insur¬ 
mountable,  that  I  apprehend  it  will  be 
wisdom  and  sound  discretion  in  me  to 
content  myself  with  giving  silent 
votes.”  Fortunately,  he  did  not  adopt 
this  resolution.  The  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  at  first  to  struggle,  and 
his  diffidence  in  himself,  gradually  sub¬ 
sided  ;  while  the  integrity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  the  mildness  of  his  manners,  the 
perfect  mastery  which  he  possessed 
over  the  subjects  on  which  he  spoke, 
and  the  unquestionable  purity  and  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  his  intentions,  speedi¬ 
ly  secured  him  a  very  extensive  and 
powerful  influence  both  in  the  house 
and  the  country,  and  gave  the  greatest 
weight  and  authority  to  his  opinions. 

Mr  Ricardo  was  not  one  of  those 
who  make  speeches  to  suit  the  tempo¬ 
rary  and  ephemeral  circumstances  and 
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politics  of  the  day ;  he  spoke  only  from 
principle,  and  with  a  fixed  and  unalter¬ 
able  resolution  never  to  diverge  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  the  path  which  it 
pointed  out ;  he  neither  concealed  nor 
modified  an  opinion  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  the  favour,  or  of  disarm¬ 
ing  the  prejudices  or  hostility  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
make  a  speech  or  give  a  vote  which 
he  was  not  thoroughly  and  intimately 
convinced  was  founded  on  just  princi¬ 
ples,  and  calculated  to  promote  the 
'true  and  lasting  interests  of  the  public. 
.Trained  to  habits  of  profound  think¬ 
ing,  independent  in  his  fortune,  and  in¬ 
flexible  in  his  principles,  Mr  Ricardo 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  vul¬ 
gar  tribe  of  party  politicians.  His 
country’s  good  was  the  single  and  only 
object  of  his  parliamentary  exertions  ; 
and  he  laboured  to  promote  it,  not  by 
engaging  in  party  cabals,  which  he  de¬ 
tested,  but  by  supporting  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  classes,  and  by  ex¬ 
plaining  and  unfolding  the  true  sources 
of  national  wealth  and  public  prospe¬ 
rity. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  public  opinion  respecting  the 
financial  and  commercial  policy  of 
the  country,  since  the  penod  when 
Mr  Ricardo  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  as  complete 
as  it  is  gratifying.  That  monopoly  has 
still  many  deiend^ers,  must  be  allowed  ; 
but  they  defend  it  only  because  they 
are  interested  in  its  support.  The  most 
enlarged  principles  are  now  advocated 
by  all  the  leading  members  of  both 
Houses.  All  are  now  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  exclusive  system  is  found¬ 
ed  on  vicious  principles ;  that  it  is  not 
calculated  to  accelerate,  but  to  retard 


the  progress  of  those  nations  by  whom 
it  is  adopted  ;  and  that  it  is  sound  po¬ 
licy  to  admit  the  freest  competition  in 
every  branch  of  industry,  and  to  deal 
with  all  the  world  on  fair  and  liberal 
principles.  The  writings  and  the 
speeches  of  Mr  Ricardo  contributed  in- 
finitely  more  than  those  of  any  other  in¬ 
dividual  to  accomplish  this  most  salu¬ 
tary  and  desirable  change.  As  he  was 
known  to  be  a  master  in  the  master- 
science  of  civil  life,”  his  opinion,  from 
the  moment  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  referred  to  on  all  im¬ 
portant  occasions  ;*  and  he  acquired  a 
constant  accession  of  influence  and  con¬ 
sideration,  according  as  experience  ser¬ 
ved  to  render  the  House  and  the  coun¬ 
try  better  acquainted  with  the  rare  and 
excellent  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  the 
singleness  of  his  heart. 

In  1820,  Mr  Ricardo  was  prevailed 
upon  to  furnish  an  article  on  the 
"  Funding  St/stem,**  for  the  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Encyclopxdia  Britannica. 
This  tract,  though  somewhat  confused 
and  perplexed  in  its  arrangement,  em¬ 
braces  many  admirable  discussions. 
Mr  Ricardo  was  a  decided  friend  to  the 
plan  for  raising  the  supplies  for  a  war 
within  the  year,  by  an  equivalent  in¬ 
crease  of  taxation  ;  and  he  was  also  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  both  expedient 
and  practicable  to  pay  off  the  public 
debt  by  an  assessment  on  capital.  In 
this  article  he  has  endeavoured,  and  we 
think  with  perfect  success,  to  defend 
both  projects  from  the  objections  com¬ 
monly  urged  against  them. 

In  1822,  Mr  Ricardo  published,  du¬ 
ring  the  parliamentary  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  his  pam¬ 
phlet  on  “  Protection  to  AgricidtureP 
This  is  the  best  of  all  his  pamphlets. 


*  Mr  Ricardo  made  the  first  of  his  prominent  appearances  on  the  24th  of  iVIay 
1819,  in  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  proposeil  by  Mr  Peel  respecting  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  cash  payments.  He  did  not  rise  until  he  was  loudly  called  upon  from  all 
sides  of  the  House. 
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and  is*  indeed,  a  chef~d  cevfdre.  The 
Tarious  and  important  questions  re¬ 
specting  a  remunerating  pnce,  theinflu- 
ence  of  a  low  and  high  value  of  corn 
on  wages  and  profits,  the  effects  of  tax¬ 
ation  on  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
and  many  other  topics  of  equal  diffi¬ 
culty  and  interest,  are  all  discussed  in 
the  short  compass  of  eighty  or  ninety 
pages,  with  a  precision  and  clearness 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Even 
if  Mr  Ricardo  had  never  written  any¬ 
thing  else,  this  pamphlet  would  have 
laced  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  po- 
tical  economists. 

Though  not  robust,  Mr  Ricardo’s 
constitution  was  apparently  good,  and 
his  health  such  as  to  promise  a  long  life 
of  usefulness.  He  had  indeed  been  sub¬ 
ject  for  several  years  to  an  affection  in 
one  of  his  ears  ;  but  as  it  had  never 
given  him  any  serious  inconvenience,  he 
paid  little  attention  to  it.  When  he  re¬ 
tired  to  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire, 
(Gatcomb  Park,}  subsequently  to  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1823,  he  was  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits ;  and  besides 
completingatract,containing  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank, 
he  had  engaged,  with  his  usual  ardour, 
in  a  profound  and  elaborate  investiga¬ 
tion  concerning  the  absolute  and  ex¬ 
changeable  value  of  commodities.  But 
he  was  not  destined  to  bring  this  inves¬ 
tigation  to  a  close!  In  the  beginning  of 
September,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  violent  pain  in  the  diseased  ear ;  the 
symptoms  were  not,  however,  consi¬ 
dered  as  unfavourable ;  and  the  break¬ 
ing  of  an  imposthume  that  had  been 
formed  within  it,  contributed  greatly 
to  his  relief.  But  the  amendment  was 
only  transitory  ;  within  two  days,  the 
inflammation  recommenced  ;  and  after 
a  period  of  indescribable  agony,  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  brain  ensued,  which  produ¬ 
ced  a  stupor  that  continued  until  death 
terminated  his  sufferings  on  the  1 1th  of 
September. 

VOL.  XVI.  TART  I. 


In  private  life,  Mr  Ricardo  was  most 
amiable.  He  was  a  kind  and  indulgent 
father  and  husband  ;  and  a  warm,  af¬ 
fectionate,  and  zealous  friend.  No  man 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  free  from 
every  species  of  artifice  and  pretension. 
He  was  sincere,  plain,  and  unassuming 
— at  once  the  firmest  and  the  gentlest 
of  human  beings.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  assembling  intelligent  men 
around  him,  and  of  conversing  in  the 
freest  and  most  unrestrained  manner  on 
all  topics  of  interest,  but  especially 
on  those  connected  with  his  favourite 
science.  He  was  always  ready  to  give 
way  to  others,  and  never  discovered 
the  least  impatience  to  speak  ;  but 
when  he  did  speak,  the  extent  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  knowledge,  the  solidity 
of  his  judgment,  his  perfect  candour, 
and  his  peculiar  and  extraordinary  ta¬ 
lent  for  resolving  a  question  into  its 
elements,  and  for  setting  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  and  complicated  subject  in  the 
clearest  and  most  striking  point  of 
view,  arrested  the  attention  of  every 
one,  and  made  him  the  delight  and  idol 
of  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  hear 
him.  Mr  Ricardo  never  entered  into 
an  argument,  whether  in  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  for  the  sake  of  displaying  inge¬ 
nuity,  of  baffling  an  opponent,  or  of 
gaining  a  victory  ;  he  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  such  motives.  The  disco¬ 
very  of  truth  was  his  exclusive  object. 
He  was  ever  open  to  conviction  ;  and 
if  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  either 
advanced  or  supported  an  erroneous 
opinion,  he  was  the  first  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  error,  and  to  caution  others 
against  it. 

Few  men  ever  possessed  in  a  higher 
degree  than  Mr  Ricardo,  the  talent  of 
speaking  and  conversing  with  clearness 
and  facility  on  the  most  abstruse  and 
difficult  subjects.  In  this  respect,  his 
speeches  were  greatly  superior  to  his 
publications.  The  latter  cannot  be 
readily  understood  and  followed  witb- 
2  c 
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out  considerable  attention ;  but  nothing 
could  exceed  the  ease  and  felicity 
with  which  he  illustrated  and  explain¬ 
ed  the  most  refined  and  delicate  ques¬ 
tions  of  Political  Economy,  both  in 
private  conversation  and  in  his  speeches. 
Without  being  forcible,  his  style  of 
speaking  was  easy,  fluent,  and  agree¬ 
able.  It  was  impossible  to  take  him 
off  his  guard.  I'o  those  who  were 
not  familiar  with  his  speculations,  some 
of  his  positions  were  apt  to  appear  pa¬ 
radoxical  ;  but  the  paradox  was  only 
in  appearance.  He  never  advanced  an 
opinion  on  which  he  had  not  deeply 
reflected,  and  without  examining  it  in 
every  point  of  view  ;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  met  and  overthrew  the 
most  specious  objections  that  the  ablest 
men  in  the  house  could  state  to  his  doc¬ 
trines,  is  the  best  proof  of  their  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  of  the  superiority  and 
acuteness  of  his  understanding.  That 
there  were  greater  orators,  and  men  of 
more  varied  and  general  acquirements 
in  Parliament  than  Mr  Ricardo,  we 
readily  allow  ;  but  wc  are  bold  to  say, 
that  in  point  of  deep,  clear,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  intellect,  he  had  no  supe¬ 
riors,  and  very  few,  if  any,  equals  either 
in  Parliament  or  the  country. 

Mr  Ricardo,  was  as  generous  as  in¬ 
telligent  ;  he  was  never  slow  to  come 
forward  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
the  distressed  ;  and  while  he  contribu¬ 
ted  to  almost  every  charitable  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  metropolis,  he  supported, 
at  his  own  expense,  an  alms-house  for 
the  poor,  and  two  schools  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  young  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  seat  in  the  country. 

Besides  the  publications  previously 
enumerated,  Mr  Ricardo  left  several 
manuscripts.  Among  others,  a  **  Plan 
for  the  Eslablishvient  of  a  National 
Bankf  was  found  in  a  finished  state, 
and  has  since  been  published.  In  this 
pamphlet,  he  has  shewn  that  the  power 
of  issuing  paper  money  might  be  safely 
placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners 


appointed  by  government ;  and  that, 
while  such  a  plan  would  be  productive 
of  no  inconvenience,  it  would  most  pro¬ 
bably  save  the  public  not  less  than 
750.000/.  a-year. 

Mr  Ricardo  has  also  left  very  full 
“  Notes’*  on  Mr  Malthus’  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  which  we  trust 
will  be  published.  They  contain  a  most 
able  vindication  of  his  own  doctrines 
from  the  objections  of  Mr  Malthus, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  mistakes  into 
which  he  conceives  Mr  Malthus  has 
fallen. 

Though  not  properly  belonging  to 
the  Whig  party,  Mr  Ricardo  voted  al¬ 
most  uniformly  with  the  Opposition — 
He  was  fully  impressed  with  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  many  advantages  that  would 
result  from  giving  the  people  a  greater 
influence  over  the  choice  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  was  so  far  a  friend  to  the  system  of 
the  radical  reformers,  as  to  give  his 
cordial  support  to  the  plan  cf  voting 
by  ballot ;  f^or  he  thought  that  such 
was  the  only  way  in  which  the  mass 
of  the  electors  could  be  secured  against 
improper  solicitations,  and  enabled  to 
vote  in  favour  of  the  candidates  of 
whom  they  really  approved.  He  did 
not,  however,  agree  with  the  radical 
reformers  in  their  plan  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage  :  he  thought  the  elective  franchise 
should  be  given  to  all  who  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  property  ;  but  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  while  it  would  be 
a  very  hazardous  experiment,  no  prac¬ 
tical  good  would  result  from  giving  the 
franchise  indiscriminately  to  all. 

Of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
services  rendered  by  Mr  Ricardo  to  the 
science  of  Political  Economy,  there  can 
be,  and  we  believe  there  now  is,  among 
intelligent  men,  only  one  opinion.  His 
works  have  made  a  very  great  addition 
to  the  mass  of  useful  and  universally 
interesting  truths,  and  afford  some  of 
the  finest  examples  to  be  met  with,  of 
discriminating  analysis,  and  profound 
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and  refined  discussion.  '  The  breritj 
with  which  he  has  stated  and  illustra¬ 
ted  some  of  his  most  important  propo¬ 
sitions;  their  close  andintimate  depend¬ 
ence  on  each  other  ;  and  the  mathema¬ 
tical  cast  he  has  given  to  his  reason¬ 
ings,  render  it  sometimes  a  little  diffi- 
cmt  to  follow  him.  But  we  can  ven¬ 
ture  to  assure  those  who  will  give  to  his 
^works  the  attention  of  which  they  are 
so  worthy,  that  they  will  find  them  to 
be  no  less  logical  and  conclusive,  than 
they  are  profound  and  important. — 
f  s^id,  that  the  students  of 

uoquence  who  were  highly  delighted 
with  Cicero,  had  made  no  inconsider¬ 
able  progress  in  their  art ;  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  the  same  of  the 
students  of  Political  Economy,  who 
are  highly  pleased  with  the  works  of 
Mr  Ricardo.  Sciat  se  non  parum  pro- 
fecisse  cui  Ricardo  wide  piacebU. 

When  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  Mr  Ri¬ 
cardo  was  spent,  are  brought  under 
view,  and  when  it  is  also  recollected 
that  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  Jifty- 
one,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  no  man  ever  achieved  so  much. 
His  industry  was  quite  unrivalled,  or 
if  rivalled,  it  was  only  by  his  sagacity, 
his  integrity,  and  his  candour. 


"  The  history  of  Mr  Ricardo,”  to 
use  the  words  of  his  friend  Mr  Mill, 
*'  holds  out  a  bright  and  inspiring  ex¬ 
ample.  Mr  Ricardo  had  everything  to 
do  for  himself ;  and  he  did  everything. 
Let  not  the  generous  youth,  whose 
aspirations'are  higher  than  his  circum¬ 
stances,  despair  of  attaining  either  the 
highest  intellectual  excellence,  or  the 
highest  influence  on  the  welfare  of  his 
species,  when  he  recollects  in  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  Mr  Ricardo  opened,  and  in 
what  he  closed  his  memorable  life ;  he 
had  his  fortune  to  make,  his  mind  to 
form  ;  he  had  even  his  education  to 
commence  and  conduct.  In  a  field  of 
the  most  intense  competition,  he  reali¬ 
zed  a  large  fortune,  with  the  universal 
esteem  and  afiection  of  those  who  could 
best  judge  of  the  honour  and  purity 
of  his  acts.  Amid  this  scene  of  active 
exertion  and  practical  detail,  he  culti¬ 
vated  and  he  acquired  habits  of  intense, 
and  patient,  and  comprehensive  think¬ 
ing  ;  such  as  have  been  rarely  equalled, 
and  never  excelled.” 

Mr  Ricardo  left  a  widow,  three  sons, 
and  four  daughters  ;  one  of  hisdaugK- 
ters  died  a  few  years  ago,  shortly  alter 
her  marriage. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY. 


Caj^ain  Parry’s  Second  Voyage. — Franklin’s  Overland  Expedition.^Scoresby’s 
Discoveries  on  the  Coast  of  Greenland. — Discoveries  in  the  Interior  of  Afri¬ 
ca. — Captain  Halls  Voyage  to  South  America. 


The  expedition  which,  at  this  time, 
took  full  precedence  in  the  public 
mind  of  every  other,  was  that  of  Cap* 
tain  Parry  to  the  northern  seas  of 
America.  In  the  autumn  of  1823,  a 
considerable  gloom  involved  the  public 
mind  as  to  its  fate.  Two  years  and  a 
half  had  now  ^lapsed  since  they  had 
entered  the  northern  regions  of  ice, 
out  of  which  not  even  the  faintest  ru¬ 
mour  had  come  as  to  their  progress ; 
and  the  time  was  fast  approaching,  be¬ 
yond  which  there  was  no  provision,  or 
even  hope,  that  they  could  continue 
with  safety.  The  dreadful  evils  which 
had  beset  another  expedition,  which 
had  only  narrowly  and  partially  esca¬ 
ped  entire  destruction,  gave  a  still 
more  formidable  impression  of  the  pe¬ 
ril  of  those  regions.  It  was  therefore 
a  jubilee  to  the  whole  nation,  when  it 
was  announced,  that  the  ships  had 
been  seen  off  the  coast  of  Shetland  ; 
and  this  general  joy  was  scarcely  damp¬ 
ed  by  the  intelligence  which  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  that  the  voyage,  as  to  its  main 
object,  had  been  a  failure  ;  though  it 
had  made  discoveries,  which,  under 
circumstances  of  humbler  expectation. 


would  have  been  considered  of  no  mean 
importance. 

The  expedition  sailed  on  the  7th  of 
May,and  about  themiddleof that  month 
passed  through  thePentland  Firth,  be¬ 
tween  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the 
Orkneys.  Soon  after  they  encoun¬ 
tered  a  long  series  of  contrary  winds, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  begin 
their  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  till 
the  7th  or  8th  of  June.  A  month 
being  consumed  in  this  passage,  July 
was  somewhat  advanced,  before  they 
entered  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  August 
had  begun  when  they  reached  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Southampton 
Island,  where  their  career  of  discovery 
was  to  open. 

In  determining  upon  the  informa¬ 
tion  by  which  he  was  now  to  be  gui¬ 
ded,  Captain  Parry  was  a  good  deal 
embarrassed.  Middleton  had  been  sent 
to  this  quarter,  on  a  voyage  of  disco¬ 
very,  in  1742,  and  had  published  a 
narrative  of  his  observations  ;  but  Mr 
Dobbs  had  afterwards  written  a  large 
book,  to  prove  that  there  was  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  anything  that  Mid¬ 
dleton  had  said.  The  fact,  however. 
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proved  to  be,  that,  notwithstanding  a 
few  partial  slips,  Middleton  was  right 
in  the  main.  Captain  Parry  was  not 
yet  fully  aware  of  this,  and  was  much 
at  a  loss  whether  to  take  the  Frozen 
Strait  of  Middleton,  which  Dobbs  had 
spent  half  a  volume  in  proving  to  have 
no  existence,  or  whether  to  make  the 
great  circuit  around  Southampton 
Island,  and  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe's 
Welcome.  He  preferred  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Middleton  to  that  of  his  spe¬ 
culative  commentator,  and  found  him¬ 
self  right.  A  fine  opening,  however, 
appearing  on  the  left,  they  entered, 
but  soon  found  themselves  completely 
embayed — the  mere  circumstance  of 
the  absence  of  old  ice”  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove,  that  these  shores  could 
have  no  communication  with  the  great 
northern  ocean.  'I'hey  formed,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  fine  bay,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  expedition  now  made  their  way 
with  tolerable  ease  through  Frozen 
Strait,  and  entered  the  Repulse  Bay 
of  Middleton.  This  had  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  great  controversy^  Dobbs  main¬ 
taining  that  it  was  no  bay,  but  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  ocean.  A  very  short 
inspection,  however,  satisfied  Captain 
Parry,  that  here  too  Middleton  had 
been  perfectly  correct.  He  now  made 
it  his  business  to  proceed  northward 
along  the  coast,  beating  at  every  point 
for  a  passage.  Commodious  anchorage 
was  found  in  Duckett’s  Cove ;  and 
near  it  were  three  small  islands,  called 
Bushnan,  Rouse,  aud  Georgiana,  and 
one  large  island  named  Vansittart,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  the  land  was  Hurd 
Channel,  through  which  they  passed. 
A  very  deep  and  most  promising  inlet 
now  appeared,  stretching  far  to  the 
north-west ;  and  Captain  Parry  went 
to  explore  it  in  boats;  but, after  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  a  month  in  examining  it, 
and  a  smaller  one  called  Hoppner’s 
Inlet,  everything  was  found  closed  in 
by  land. 


When  this  examination  terminated, 
October  was  begun,  and  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  polar  winter  appearing— 
the  sea  covered  with  masses  of  old  ice, 
a  thin  cake  of  new  ice  forming  on  its 
surface ;  the  thermometer  SO  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  twelve 
hours  of  darkness.  All  these  were  fea¬ 
tures  warning  them  to  look  out  for 
winter  quarters ;  and  they  found  them 
very  conveniently  at  an  island  which 
they  called  Winter  Island,  though 
they  had  to  saw  through  700  or  800 
feet  of  ice  before  they  were  properly 
lodged. 

During  the  long  and  tedious  con¬ 
finement  of  nine  months, Captain  Parry 
made  every  exertion  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  crew.  Variety  was  af¬ 
forded  by  musical  parties,  and  little 
dramatic  pieces,  in  which  the  officers 
appeared  as  amateur  performers.  Out 
of  their  stores  of  fresh  meat,  occasional 
festivals  were  afforded.  As  a  still  more 
laudable  occupation,  the  sailors  who 
could  not  read  were  put  to  their  al¬ 
phabet  ;  and  before  they  returned  to 
England,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  could  not  read  his  Bible.  A 
good  deal  of  friendly  and  social  inter¬ 
course  was  carried  on  with  an  Esqui¬ 
maux  village,  established  in  their  close 
vicinity,  and  whose  tenants  sometimes 
favoured  them  with  more  of  their 
company  than  was  exactly  desired. 
From  them,  however,  and  especially 
from  a  <*  wise  woman”  called  Iliglick, 
they  obtained  information  deeply  inte¬ 
resting,  and  calculated  to  inspire  them 
with  sanguine  hopes.  The  natives  not 
only  gave  descriptions  of  the  coast,  but 
after  a  little  training,  embodied  them 
into  rude  sketches.  These  exhibited, 
after  a  considerable  extent  of  north¬ 
erly  coast,  a  strait  running  westward  ; 
at  the  opposite  end  of  which  appeared 
a  boundless  expanse  of  sea.  This  sea 
could  be  only  the  great  ocean,  of  which 
the  expedition  were  in  search. 

Notwithstanding  the  eager  wish  of 
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the  naTi^ators  to  depart,  they  could 
not  extricate  themselves  from  the  ice 
till  the  beginning  of  July.  By  the 
middle  of  that  month,  they  had  sailed 
nearly  three  degrees  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  which 
they  called  Melville  Peninsula.  They 
then  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  expect¬ 
ed  strait,  which  they  named  the  Strait 
of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  fully  ascertamed  it  to 
be  a  strait,  they  were  arrested  by  a 
fixed  and  impassable  barrier  of  ice. 
Against  this  they  continued  beating 
for  the  rest  of  the  short  summer ;  and 
though  they  found  a  channel  through 
which  they  worked  a  little  way,  they 
never  could  make  the  least  approach 
to  getting  beyond  the  barrier.  Their 
only  farther  information  was  obtained 
by  a  land  journey  along  the  south  shore 
of  the  strait.  Lieutenant  Reid,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  this  party,  com¬ 
pletely  ascertained  the  opening  of  this 
strait  into  the  Polar  sea,  though  his 


narrative  of  this  discovery  does  not 
give  all  the  details  that  could  be  wish¬ 
ed  of  this  most  interesting  point  of 
the  expedition. 

The  expedition  soon  after  found, 
that  it  was  high  time  to  go  into  win¬ 
ter  q^uarters  ;'and  they  were  again  very 
comiortablyaccommodatedin  the  island 
of  Igloolik.  Next  year,  Captain  Parry 
seriously  contemplated  to  take  all  the 
stores  and  provisions  out  of  the  Fury 
into  the  Hecla,  send  the  former  home, 
and  prosecute  discovery  with  the  lat¬ 
ter.  On  a  careful  examination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  he  found  very 
good  reasons  for  giving  up  such  an 
idea,  and  for  seeking  his  next  winter 
quarters  within  the  limits  of  his  na¬ 
tive  country. 

As  the  stations  on  this  voyage  were 
considerably  lower  in  latitude  than 
Melville  Island,  where  Captain  Parry 
formerly  wintered,  the  cold  was  by  no 
means  quite  so  intense,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  table : — 


Melville  Island, 

Igloolik, 

Winter  Island, 

Lat.  743“ 

Lat.  69lo 

Lat.  661° 

October,  - 

.  .  .  _  —13.46  -  - 

-  -3-12.79  - 

-  -  +12.51 

November, 

.  -  .  _  —80.60  -  - 

-  —19.37  - 

-  -  —  7.75 

December, 

-  -  -  -  —21.79  -  - 

-  —87.80  - 

.  -  —12.94 

January, 

.  -  -  .  —30.09  -  - 

-  —17.07  - 

-  -  —22.96 

February, 

.  -  _  .  —32.19  -  - 

-  —20.41  - 

-  -  —84.97 

March, 

_  .  -  .  —18.10  -  - 

-  —19.75  - 

-  -  —11.64 

Average,  - 

....  —21.04  -  - 

-  —15.27  - 

-  -  —  8.71 

Corrected, 

1 

1 

• 

-  —18.03  - 

-  -  —11.07 

Notwithstanding  this  comparative 
mildness,  the  crews  suffered  more  from 
cold  than  on  the  former  voyage,  which 
may,  however,  have  been  owing  to 
their  not  having  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  such  rigid  precautions.  The 
only  occasion,  however,  on  which  they 
encountered  the  full  terrors  of  a  polar 
winter,  was. in  an  excursion  adventured 
across  Winter  Island,  in  the  month  of 
March,  by  Captain  Lyou  and  some. 


companions.  They  set  out  when  the 
thermometer  was  at  zerof  but  soon 
after  it  fell  S3  degp-ees,  which  caused 
considerable  alarm  in  the  ship,  not 
without  foundation,  as  appears  by  the 
following  narrative : — 

We  proceeded  towards  the  hills 
to  the  northward  of  our  winter  quar¬ 
ters.  A  strong  wind  arose  soon  after 
our  starting,  and  blew  directly  in  our 
faces,  bringing  thick  clouds  of  drift 
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•now  with  it.  On  ascending  the  slo* 
ping  ground,  we  found  the  sledge  too 
much  for,  us,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  dragged  through  the  soft 
snow,  in  which  we  waded  knee  deep. 
The  wind  had  now  increased  to  a 
heary  gale ;  our  utmost  view  was 
bounded  to  twenty  yards ;  and,  every 
time  of  resting  to  take  breath,  we  all 
received  severe  frost  bites.  [[Having 
come  to  a  small  bay,  they  pitched 
their  tent  there.[3 

**  When  the  tent  had  been  pitched 
an  hour,  and  the  party  were  all  smo¬ 
king  to  promote  warmth,  the  tempe¬ 
rature  at  our  feet  was  lo  below  zero, 
and  overhead,  amongst  the  smoke, 
+7»;  in  the  outer  air,  it  was  — 5'’, 
which  was  rendered  doubly  piercing 
by  the  strength  of  the  wind.  John 
Lee  was  soon  seized  with  a  fit  of 
shivering,  and  severe  pains  in  the 
loins ;  to  check  which,  we  put  him 
into  his  blanket,  and  covered  him  with 
clothes,  which  could  ill  be  spared.  A 
deep  hole  being  dug  in  the  snow,  a 
fire  was  made  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  we  were  made  comfortable 
for  a  time  by  a  warm  mess  of  soup. 
I  afterwards  found  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible,  by  extending  the  excavation,  to 
make  a  cavern  in  which  we  might  pass 
the  night ;  for  it  would  have  been  next 
to  impossible  to  continue  in  the  tent. 
At  two  p.M.  the  outer  air  was  — 15°, 
and  zero  was  the  temperature  of  the 
tent,  when  Arnold’s  pocket  chrono¬ 
meter  stopped  from  the  effects  of  the 
cold.  By  four  p.  m.  the  cavern  was  fi¬ 
nished,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  contain 
us  all  in  a  sitting  posture.  After  ta¬ 
king  some  hot  soup,  Lee  was  removed 
to  tne  warmest  place  we  could  select, 
and,  making  a  fire,  we  managed  by  its 
•moke,  which  had  no  vent,  to  carry 
the  temperature  as  high  as  -f-SO**, 
while  outside  it  had  fallen  to  — 25°. 
We  crept  into  our  blanket  bags,  and 
huddled  close  together,  to  endeavour 
to  procure  a  litUe  sleep.  Our  roof 


being  two  feet  thick,  and  not  of  the 
most  secure  description,  there  was  no 
small  probability  of  its  breaking  down 
on  us  }  in  which  case,  confined  as  we 
were  in  our  bags,  and  lying  almost 
upon  each  other,  we  should  have  had 
but  little  chance  of  extricating  our¬ 
selves. 

“  At  nine  a.  m.  the  gale  was  un¬ 
abated,  and  the  drift  as  severe  as  ever. 
The  tent  was  half  buried  in  snow,  and 
I  set  all  hands  to  work  in  digging  out 
the  sledge  ;  but  it  was  so  deeply  sunk, 
that  our  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and 
in  the  attempt  our  faces  and  extremi¬ 
ties  were  most  painfully  frost-bitten. 
We  consulted  together,  whether  it 
might  be  most  prudent  to  endeavour 
to  pass  another  night  in  our  present 
situation ;  or,  while  we  were  yet  able 
to  walk,  to  make  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  ships,  which  we  supposed  about 
six  miles  from  us.  We  could  not  see 
a  yard  of  our  way,  yet  to  remain  ap- 

fieared  worse  than  to  go  on,  which 
ast  we  determined  on.  Having  placed 
all  our  baggage  in  the  tent,  anderect- 
ed  a  small  fiag  over  it,  we  set  out,  car- 
rying  a  few  pounds  of  bread,  a  little 
rum,  and  a  spade.  After  walking  se¬ 
veral  miles,  we  came  to  grounded  ice, 
and  saw  the  tracks  of  Esquimaux,  but 
these  were  so  confused,  that  we  knew 
not  which  to  follow.  We  now  wan¬ 
dered  among  the  heavy  hummocks  of 
ice,  and  sundering  from  cold,  fatigue, 
and  anxiety,  were  soon  completely  be¬ 
wildered.  Several  of  our  party  began 
to  exhibit  symptoms  of  that  horrid 
kind  of  insensibility,  which  is  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  sleep.  They  all  professed  ex¬ 
treme  willingness  to  do  what  they  were 
bid,  in  order  to  keep  in  exercise  ;  but 
none  obeyed— on  the  contrary,  they 
reeled  about  like  drunken  men.  The 
faces  of  several  were  considerably  frost¬ 
bitten,  and  some  had  for  a  considerable 
time  lost  sensation  in  their  fingers  and 
toes  ;  yet  they  made  not  the  slightest 
exertion  to  rub  the  parts  affected.  My 
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attention  was  particularly  drawn  to 
Serjeant  Spackman,  who,  having  been 
repeatedly  warned  that  his  nose  was 
frozen,  had  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
owing  to  the  state  of  stupefaction  into 
which  be  had  fallen.  The  frost-bite 
had  now  extended  over  one  side  of  his 
face,  which  was  frozen  as  hard  as  a 
mask  ;  the  eye-lids  were  stiff,  and  one 
corner  of  the  upper  lip  so  drawn  up, 
as  to  expose  the  teeth  and  gums.  My 
hands  being  still  warm,  I  was  enabled 
to  restore  the  circulation  ;  after  which 
I  used  all  my  endeavours  to  keep  him 
in  motion  ;  but  he  complained  sadly 
of  giddiness  and  dimness  of  sight,  and 
was  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  walk 
of  himself.  His  case  was  indeed  so 
alarming,  that  I  expected  every  mo¬ 
ment  he  would  be  down,  never  to  rise 
again.  Our  prospect  now  became  every 
moment  more  gloomy,  and  it  was  but 
too  evident  that  four  of  our  party  could 
not  survive  another  hour.  In  this  state, 
while  Mr  Palmer  was  running  round 
us  to  warm  himself,  he  suddenly  pitch¬ 
ed  on  a  new  beaten  track  ;  and  as  ex¬ 
ercise  was  indispensable,  we  determined 
oil  following  wherever  it  might  lead 
us.  Having  taken  the  Serjeant  under 
my  coat,  he  recovered  a  little,  and  we 
moved  onwards,  when  only  those  who 
have  been  in  a  similar  state  of  distress 
can  imagine  our  joy  at  finding  the  path 
led  to  the  ships,  at  u’hich  we  arrived 
in  about  ten  minutes.” 

In  the  winter  and  spring,  parhelia 
and  imperfect  halos  were  frequent  ; 
but  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  remark¬ 
ably  rare,  and  by  no  means  brilliant. 
The  setting  sun  often  displayed  co¬ 
lours  remarkably  vivid  and  peculiar. 

As  this  party,  in  both  their  winter 
quarters,  had  a  pretty  considerable 
village  of  Esquimaux  close  to  them, 
they  enjoyed  a  better  opportunity  of 
observing  this  class  of  men  than  has 
been  enjoyed  by  almost  any  navigator. 
They  appear  to  have  been  by  no  means 


deficient  in  energy  and  intelligence. 
Being  accustomed  to  take  long  jour¬ 
neys,  to  guard  against  the  rigours  of 
the  climate,  to  attack  the  seal,  the 
walrus,  and  even  the  whale,  on  float¬ 
ing  ice,  and  with  very  rude  instru¬ 
ments,  they  have  acquired  no  small 
share  of  courage  and  ingenuity.  They 
were  acquainted  with,  and  could  even 
rudely  delineate,  territory  extending 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  one  direc¬ 
tion.  They  are  totally  destitute,  in¬ 
deed,  of  all  abstract  ideas.  They  can¬ 
not  count  above  ten,  having  only  one 
general  word  to  express  any  higher 
number.  They  were  not  supposed  to 
have  any  distinct  idea  of  a  supreme 
Deity,  but  believe  largely  in  spirits, 
with  whom  their  Angekoks  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  intercourse.  They  are 
certainly  harmless  savages.  They  ap¬ 
pear  strangers  to  war,  and  have  not 
even  any  serious  fighting  among  them¬ 
selves.  The  English  found  them  ho- 
nester  than'  they  left  them.  Indeed, 
those  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  English  ships,  were  not 
observed  to  be  behind  the  most  expert 
thieves  in  St  Giles’s.  Those  on  the 
newly  discovered  shores  were  at  first 
very  strictly  honest ;  but  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  this  quality  melted  away  be¬ 
fore  continued  acquaintance  of  the 
English,  and  sight  of  their  treasures. 
These  are  a  merry  people,  and  as  well 
inclined  to  a  laugh  at  their  neighbours’ 
expense  as  the  most  fashionable  coterie. 
’The  females,  however,  seem  often  to 
give  ground  for  pretty  severe  strictures 
on  their  conduct.  The  English  com¬ 
plain  much  of  their  ingratitude,  though 
perhaps  they  themselves  had  formed 
too  high  expectations,  and  some  in¬ 
stances  are  given  very  much  to  the 
contrary.  'I'here  appears,  however,  to 
be  no  small  degree  of  selfishness  in 
their  character.  The  old  and  infirm 
are  considerably  neglected ;  and  even 
a  young  woman,  on  account  of  being 
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too  violent  a  scold,  was  shut  up  in  a 
house  by  herself,  where  she  perished 
witl^  cold. 

The  persons  of  the  Esquimaux  are 
tolerably  well  formed  ;  and  their  fea> 
tures,  so  far  as  they  can  be  discerned 
through  the  thick  coating  of  oil  and 
dirt,  often  rather  agreeable.  They 
are  wrapped  in  such  multiplied  folds 
of  deer-skin,  with  the  hair  on,  that 
the  most  intense  cold  can  scarcely  pe¬ 
netrate.  The  flesh  of  the  seal,  the 
walrus,  the  deer,  and  other  land  and 
sea  animals,  maintain  them  in  tolerable 
plenty,  though  they  are  occasionally 
exposed  to  extremes  of  want.  When 
they  have  abundant  food,  they  eat 
most  enormously,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
duce  themselves  to  a  state  of  perfect 
agony,by  swallowing  a  quantity  which 
their  body  is  absolutely  unable  to  con¬ 
tain.  Such  surfeits  of  animal  food  pro¬ 
duce  a  plethora,  which  might  lead  to 
fatal  consequences,  ware  it  not  relieved 
by  almost  habitual  bleedings  at  the 
nose.  The  jubilee  which  ensued  in  a 
village,  on  the  taking  of  two  walruses, 
is  represented  in  a  very  lively  manner. 

**  It  was  suddenly  announced  by  one 
of  the  children,  the  usual  heralds  on 
such  occasions,  that  the  men  had  kill¬ 
ed  something  on  the  ice.  The  only 
two  men  who  were  at  home  instantly 
scrambled  on  their  outer  jackets,  har¬ 
nessed  their  dogs,  and  set  off  to  assist 
their  companions  in  bringing  home  the 
game ;  while  the  women  remained  for 
an  hour  in  anxious  suspense  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  husbands’  success.  At 
length  one  of  the  men  arrived,  with 
the  positive  intelligence  of  two  wal¬ 
ruses  having  been  taken,  and  brought 
with  them  a  portion -of  these  huge 
animals  as  large  as  he  could  drag  over 
the  snow.  If  the  women  were  cheer¬ 
ful  before,  they  were  now  absolutely 
frantic.  A  general  shout  of  joy  in¬ 
stantly  re-echoed  through  the  village ; 
they  ran  into  each  other’s  huts  to  com¬ 
municate  the  welcome  intelligence,  and 


actually  hugged  each  other  in  an  ec¬ 
stasy  of  delight.  One  of  them,  Ama- 
lorsa,  a  pretty  young  woman  of  nine¬ 
teen  or  twenty,  knowing  that  a  dog 
belonging  to  her  husband  was  still  at 
the  huts,  and  that  there  was  no  man 
to  take  him  down  on  the  ice,  ran  out 
instantly  to  perform  that  office  ;  and 
with  a  hardiness  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  any  of  the  men,  returned,  after  two 
hours  absence,  with  her  load  of  walrus- 
flesh,  and  without  even  the  hood  thrown 
over  her  head,  to  shelter  her  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  When  the 
first  burst  of  joy  had  at  length  subsi¬ 
ded,  the  women  crept  one  by  one  into 
the  apartment  where  the  first  portion 
of  the  sea-horses  had  been  conveyed, 
and  which  is  always  that  of  one  of  the 
men  immediately  concerned  in  killing 
them.  Here  they  obtained  blubber 
enough  to  set  all  their  lamps  a-light, 
besides  a  few  scraps  of  meat  for  their 
children  and  themselves.  From  this 
time,  which  was  nine  o’clock,  till  past 
midnight,  fresh  cargoes  were  continu¬ 
ally  arriving,  the  principal  part  being 
brought  in  by  the  dogs,  and  the  rest 
by  the  men,  who,-  tying  the  thong 
which  held  it  round  their  waist,  drag¬ 
ged  each  his  separate  portion.  Every 
lamp  now  swimming  with  oil,  the  huts 
exhibited  a  blaze  of  light ;  and  never 
was  there  a  scene  of  more  joyous  fes¬ 
tivity,  than  while  the  operation  of 
cutting  up  the  walruses  continued." 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
their  economy  consists  in  the  winter 
houses,  constructed  entirely  of  snow 
and  ice.  The  snow  is  formed  into  ob¬ 
long  blocks,  which  are  placed  above 
each  other,  each  tier  inclining  a  little 
inwards,  till  the  whole  is  skilfully  made 
to  meet  in  the  centre,  and  to  form  a 
perfect  and  well-constructed  dome, 
sometimes  nine  or  ten  feet  high.  A 
bank  of  snow,  raised  along  the  whole 
interior  of  the  wall,  and  covered  with 
whalebone  twigs  and  skins,  forms  the 
beds  and  seats.  A  round  hole  cut  in 
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one  »idey  and  filled  with  a  circular  plate 
of  ice,  forms  the  window.  Light  and 
heat  are  afforded  internally  by  a  large 
lamp,  the  wick  of  which  is  sometimes 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  affords  a 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  light. 
When  the  heat  without  is  25°  below 
zero,  the  thermometer  close  to  the 
lamp  stands  at  38° ;  two  or  three  feet 
distant,  at  32° ;  and  close  to  the  wall, 
at  23°.  The  temperature  cannot  be 
raised  higher,  without  peril  to  the  wa¬ 
tery  mansion  ;  and  as  spring  comes  on, 
the  dripping  causes  very  great  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  soon  obliges  its  tenants  to 
quit. 

The  summer  habitations  are  tents 
composed  of  skins,  rudely  put  toge¬ 
ther  by  poles  of  bone' ;  and  sometimes 
winter  houses  are  formed  by  merely  a 
thicker  covefing  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rials  ;  but  these  are  neither  so  agree¬ 
able  nor  so  healthy  as  the  snow  houses. 

The  leading  discovery  made  in  the 
present  voyage  is  that  of  the  existence, 
before  only  surmised,  and  sometimes 
even  supposed  to  be  disproved,  of  an 
opening  from  Hudson’s  Bay  into  the 
great  ocean,  which  is  now  so  fully  as¬ 
certained  to  form  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  American  continent.  The 
present,  combined  with  Captain  Par¬ 
ry’s  forntcr  voyage,  and  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Captain  Franklin’s  expedition, 
establishes  the  vast  extent  of  that 
ocean,  and  renders  probable  its  conti¬ 
nuity  westward,  till  it  opens,  by  Beh¬ 
ring's  Straits,  into  the  Pacific.  The 
views  and  expectations  of  those  who 
set  on  foot  these  expeditions  are  in  so 
'  far  fulfilled  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
navigation  of  this  ocean  is  evidently 
obstructed  by  difficulties  which  could 
not  be  foreseen  previous  to  its  being 
explored.  The  numerous  and  closely 
compacted  groups  of  islands,  leaving 
between  each  other  only  narrow  sounds 
and  straits,  in  which  the  ice  lodges, 
joined  to  the  short  interval  of  summer 
navigation  which  the  climate  permits 


—these  have  proved  insurmountable 
bars  to  more  than  a  very  limited  pro¬ 
gress,  Every  idea  of  its  becoming  a 
regular  and  easy  tract  of  commerce, 
is,  we  suppose,  now  given  up ;  and 
though  we  should  be  sorry  to  predict 
that  it  may  not  be  pushed  through 
for  once  by  a  voyage  of  discovery,  it 
does  appear  to  us,  that  it  is  by  land 
that  the  final  exploration  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  coast  is  to  be  effected.  In  this 
direction  too,  the  obstacles,  though 
not  insurmountable,  are  serious  and 
awful,  as  has  been  too  fully  evinced 
by  the  expedition  of  which  we  are 
now  to  survey  the  issue. 

In  connection  with  the  maritime 
expeditions  under  Captain  Parry,  an¬ 
other  had  been  fitted  out  in  1820,  with 
the  view  of  proceeding  by  land  to  the 
shores  of  the  same  ocean.  They  pro¬ 
posed  to  proceed  by  York  Fort,  the 
British  settlement  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
by  the  track  once  pursued  by  Hearne, 
and  habitually  in  part  traversed  by  the 
fur  traders  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cop¬ 
per-mine  River.  Every  practicable 
provision  seems  to  have  been  made,  to 
enable  them  to  execute  this  long  and 
dreary  journey  with  safety  and  success. 

Captain  Franklin  and  his  com¬ 
panions  sailed  from  England  on  the 
2Sd  May,  1820,  but  did  not  arrive 
at  York  Fort  till  the.SOth  of  August, 
consequently  were  unable  to  set  out 
till  the  9th  of  September,  when  they 
could  hope  to  effect  only  a  part  of 
their  course  to  the  shores  of  the  north¬ 
ern  ocean.  They  were  universally  ad¬ 
vised  to  take  the  beaten  track  of  the 
fur-traders  by  Cumberland-house  and 
the  Great  Slave  Lake,  as  being,  not 
indeed  the  most  direct,  but  the  best 
known,  and  where  they  could  alone 
meet  with  the  supplies  and  assistance 
which  were  essential. 

The  first  operation  was  at  the  la¬ 
borious  ascent  of  Hill  River,  where 
the  boats  were  generally  to  be  drag- 
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ged  up  by  ropes,  sometimes  through 
narrow  rocky  channels,  and  across 
several  portages,  at  which  it  was 
necessary  to  take  out  and  carry  the 
goods.  The  head  of  Hill  River  is  se¬ 
parated  only  by  a  rocky  barrier  from 
the  small  stream  of  the  Echimamis, 
which  flows  in  an  opposite  direction 
towards  Winnipeg  Lake.  On  this 
last  large  body  of  water  is  Norway- 
house,  a  small  factory  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Crossing  Winnipeg 
Lake,  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Saskatchawan,  which  is  to  be  ascend¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  reach  Cumberland 
house  on  the  Pine  Island  Lake. 

Cumberland-house  is  a  settlement 
fanned  by  the  companies  with  a  view 
to  the  fur  trade.  The  habitations  are 
constructed  without  much  attention  to 
comfort,  being  merely  log-houses,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  lofty  stockades,  and  flank¬ 
ed  with  wooden  bastions.  Being  de¬ 
terred,  by  the  difficulty  of  conveyance, 
from  the  use  of  glass,  they  supply  its 
place  very  imperfectly  by  parchment. 
The  settlement  is  entirely  dependent 
for  food  upon  the  hunting  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  which  affords  often  a  very  pre¬ 
carious  supply. 

The  Indians  attached  to  this  settle¬ 
ment,  and  who  supply  it  with  food  and 
valuable  furs,  do  not  exceed  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty,  or,  including  their 
women  and  children,  five  hundred. 
This  is  the  whole  population  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  about  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles.  They  consist  of  the 
Cree  Indians,  or  what  the  French  call 
Kniitenaux.  Their  character  has  un¬ 
dergone  considerable  changes  from 
their  connection  with  Europeans.  Pro¬ 
tected  from  the  assaults  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  they  are  no  longer  that  warlike 
race  which,  according  to  the  earliest 
accounts,  made  them  the  terror  of  this 
part  of  the  continent.  It  might  be 
well  if  this  were  all ;  but  their  passion 
for  that  liquid  poison  which  the  tra¬ 
ders  employ  as  their  principal  medium 


of  exchange,  keeps  them  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  squalid  poverty,  and  tempts 
them  to  the  most  humiliating  expedi¬ 
ents.  Notwithstanding  this  passion, 
they  continue  honest  in  a  wonderful 
degree.  All  the  implements  of  their 
chase  are  advanced  to  them  in  tly  au¬ 
tumn,  in  the  confidence  of  its  products 
being  brought  for  sale  to  the  traders 
who  have  furnished  them.  Food,  and 
other  articles,  after  being  paid  for  with 
the  quickly-consumed  commodity  of 
spirits,  are  often  left  at  their  houses 
till  an  opportunity  of  conveyance  oc¬ 
curs,  without  any  dread  of  a  failure  in 
delivery. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Franklin  and 
his  party  arrived  at  Cumberland-house, 
they  found  the  frost  set  in  so  intensely 
as  to  put  out  of  the  question  their  ad¬ 
vance,  during  this  season,  to  the  Polar 
Sea.  His  zeal,  however,  induced  him 
to  push  on  to  the  more  advanced  set¬ 
tlement  of  Carlton-house,  on  the  Atha¬ 
basca  Lake,  where  he  expected  to  ob¬ 
tain  much  fuller  information  respecting 
the  countries  on  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
and  Copper-mine  river.  Dr  Richard¬ 
son  and  Lieutenant  Hood  remained  at 
Cumberland-house,  with  instructions 
to  bring  forward  the  stores  and  mate¬ 
rials  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  would  permit.  Mr  Franklin  set 
out  with  all  the  equipments  of  an  Arc¬ 
tic  journey, — the  snow-shoe  so  skil¬ 
fully  contrived,  that  European  art  has 
been  unable  to  improve  it ;  the  dog 
sledge,  made  of  thin  wooden  boards ; 
the  cemot,  or  great-coat,  with  hood  go¬ 
ing  above  the  fur  cap ;  the  leathern 
trowsers,  and  a  blanket  over  all.  A 
weight  of  three  hundred  pounds  is 
usually  placed  upon  a  sledge  drawn  by 
three  dogs,  which,  however,  does  not 
travel  more  than  fifteen  miles  a-day. 

Carlton-house,  very  different  from 
the  splendid  mansion  of  that  name  in 
the  metropolis,  is  a  mere  provision- 
post,  and  yields  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  furs.  The  neighbourhood 
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ii  occupied  by  the  Stone  Indians,  a 
quite  different  race  from  the  Crees. 
Their  appearance  is  prepossessing, 
their  countenances  affable  and  pleasing, 
their  eyes  large  and  expressive,  with  a 
bold  forehead,  and  rather  high  cheek¬ 
bones.  Their  figure  is  good,  rather 
above  the  middle  size  ;  their  colour  a 
light  copper,  their  face  and  ears  sha¬ 
ded  with  a  profusion  of  very  black 
hair.  They  are  by  no  means,  how. 
ever,  such  a  docile  and  manageable 
race  as  the  Crees.  On  the  subject  of 
animals,  they  have  adopted  a  creed, 
that  God  created  them  for  the  com- 
mon  behoof  of  mankind,  and  that  every 
person  is  entitled  to  them  that  has  use 
for  them.  Nor  does  this  remain  in 
their  minds  a  mere  barren  belief,  but 
is  reduced  to  practice  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  circumstances  admit. 
Should  they  find  any  person  disposed 
to  proceed  upon  a  diffeient  view  of  the 
subject,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
good  their  argument  by  shooting  him 
through  the  body.  There  being  here 
a  variation  of  sentiment  between  them 
and  the  colonists,  the  strictest  vigilance 
is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
who  cannot  safely  go  to  any  distance, 
unless  in  parties,  and  well  armed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  goitre,  with  all  its  accompaniments 
of  deformity  and  idiotism,  prevails 
strongly  at  Edmonton,  a  post  on  the 
Saskatrhawan.  All  the  hypotheses 
founded  on  a  high  mountain  position, 
that  of  snow-water  most  particularly, 
fail  here  ;  for  the  hunters  who,  travel, 
ling  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  drink 
nothing  else,  recover ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  return  to  the  fort,  and  drink  the 
rivulets  in  its  vicinity,  the  disease  re. 
turns.  It  seems  traced,  with  great  pro. 
bability,  to  calcareous  impregnations, 
particularly  with  a  species  of  new  mag. 
nesian  limestone.  In  this  case,  some 
process  of  purifying  the  water  might 
preserve  the  inhabitants  from  this 
frightful  malady. 


From  this  place,  a  most  extensive 
plain  is  said  to  reach  as  far  as  the  sour¬ 
ces  of  the  Assiniboin,  and  the  Mis- 
souri,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

On  the  26th  h^^arch,  Mr  Franklin 
arrived  at  Fort  Chepewyan,  on  the 
Athabasca  Lake,  after  a  dreary  winter 
journey  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  miles.  This  is  'a  fort  of  consi¬ 
derable  magnitude,  situated  on  a  rocky 
point,  with  a  tower  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  Indians.  During  winter, 
it  depends  entirely  for  food  on  the 
fishing  in  the  lake.  Early  in  June, 
however,  the  snow  melts,  when  the 
country  appears  well  wooded,  and  is 
covered,  in  a  few  days,  with  a  very 
brilliant  vegetation.  About  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  Indians  bring  their  furs 
to  this  post.  The  Chepewyan  Indians 
have  been  described  by  Hearne  and 
Mackenzie.  They  have  an  appearance 
by  no  means  prepossessing ;  broad 
faces,  projecting  cheek-bones,  and 
wide  nostrils.  They  are  reserved,  sel¬ 
fish,  indefatigable  beggars,  neither 
graceful  in  receiving  nor  bestowing  a 
gift  ;  at  the  same  time,  instances  of 
theft  are  rare.  They  have  a  high  na¬ 
tional  pride,  and  call  themselves,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence,  “  the  people 
while  all  other  nations  are  designated 
by  their  own  particular  appellations. 
They  formerly  derived  the  greatest  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  services  of  the  dog  ;  but 
as  they  believe  themselves  to  have  ori¬ 
ginally  sprung  from  this  animal,  a  fa- 
natic,  some  years  ago,  represented  to 
them  the  impropriety  of  laying  heavy 
burdens  on  their  venerable  progenitor. 
This  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the 
nation,  that  they  not  only  gave  up 
using  the  dog,  but  by  some  process  of 
reasoning,  which  it  seems  difficult  to 
comprehend,  destroyed  the  whole  race, 
and  are  now  obliged  to  drag  the  sledges 
with  their  own  hands. 

The  party  being  all  collected,  set 
out  from  Fort  Chepewyan,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Akaitcho,  an  Indian  chief. 
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two  guides,  and  seTen  hunters.  On 
the  1st  of  September  they  arrived  at 
a  spot  on  Point  Lake,  where  they 
erected  a  house,  which  they  denomi* 
nated  Fort  Enterprise.  They  had 
travelled  along  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake,  of  which,  and  of  other 
parts  of  the  road,  minute  details  are 
given,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no* 
thing  particularly  interestinGf.  Nume¬ 
rous  difficulties  and  obstacles  opposed 
their  progress,  but  much  of  their  se¬ 
verest  suffering  arose  from  the  mosqui¬ 
to,  which  flourishes  in  this  climate 
from  May  to  September,  but  most 
particularly  in  July.  It  can  penetrate 
the  hide  of  a  buffalo,  and,  if  left  un¬ 
disturbed,  soon  swells  into  a  transpa¬ 
rent  globe.  The  wound  does  not 
swell  like  that  of  the  African  mosqui¬ 
to,  but  is  excessively  painful ;  and  to 
its  tortures  are  added  those  inflicted 
by  the  horse-fly,  and  by  the  sand-fly, 
known  in  Canada  by  the  name  of  bru- 
lot. 

Fort  Enterprise  exhibited  a  Lapland 
climate  ;  and  the  surrounding  country 
was  entirely  covered  with  herds  of  rein¬ 
deer.  The  neighbourhood  is  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  the  Copper  Indians,  whose  num¬ 
bers  are  estimated  at  1 90  souls  ;  80  men 
and  boys,  110  women  and  little  chil¬ 
dren.  They  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  Chepewyans,  but  are  considered 
more  amiable,  and  have  often  manifested 
great  kindness  of  disposition.  Though 
they  display  that  contempt  of  women 
which  is  so  general  among  Indians, 
they  treat  their  wives  well,  and  live 
happily  with  them.  Only  a  few  have 
more  than  one  wife ;  the  principal 
chief  alone  has  three. 

On  the  14th  of  June  1821,  the  party 
set  out  from  h'ort  Enterprise,  in  the 
confidence  of  reaching  the  Polar  sea 
that  summer.  They  passed  rapidly 
over  a  number  of  lakes,  the  surface  of 
which  being  frozen  allowed  the  canoes 
to  travel  over  it.  This,  however,  was 
not  unattended  with  danger,  as  the  ice 


was  broken  in  many  places  ;  they  had 
also  the  discomfort  of  being  obliged  to 
wade  in  waist-deep  before  they  could 
reach  the  solid  sunace. 

On  the  1  St  of  July  the  party  reached 
the  Copper-mine  river,  the  descent  of 
which  was  to  bring  them  to  the  ocean. 
They  found  themselves  for  three  miles 
involved  in  a  succession  of  rapids,  the 
canoes  shooting  through  large  stones, 
a  single  stroke  of  which  would  have 
destroyed  them.  Once  entered,  they 
could  not  recede,  and  were  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  bowmen 
and  steersmen.  The  channel  too,  was 
still  not  wholly  cleared  of  drift-ice  and 
snow.  After  leaving  the  rapids,  the 
stream  was  about  300  yards  wide, 
flowing  between  banks  of  sand  thinly 
wooded. 

On  the  2lst  of  July,  after  a  voyage 
of  334  miles  from  Fort  Enterprise, 
Mr  Franklin  and  his  companions  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Arctic  ocean.  They 
turned  to  the  eastward,  and  for  four 
day»  found  a  coast  stretching  almost 
duly  in  that  direction.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  occasional  impediments  from  winds, 
ice,  and  fogs,  they  made  four  degrees 
of  longitude.  The  coast  was  at  first 
well  covered  with  vegetation,  but  af- 
terwards  presented  the  most  sterile  and 
inhospitable  aspect  that  could  be  ima¬ 
gined,  being  nothing  but  a  succession 
of  trap-rocks,  the  debris  of  which  co¬ 
vered  all  the  intervening  valleys.  The 
sea  immediately  along  the  coast  pre¬ 
sented  an  open  channel,  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  which  were  crowded  ranges  of 
islands,  rocky  and  barren,  presenting 
high  cliffs  of  a  columnar  structure. 
To  successive  groups  of  these  were 
given  the  names  of  Couper,  Berens, 
(governor  of  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  ;)  Sir  Graham  Moore,  Lawford, 
vice  admiral ;)  Sir  Everard  Home, 
ameson,  (professor.)  One  important 
feature  was  the  appearance  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  small  driftwood, 
of  which  no  trace  had  appeared  in  the 
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Copp«r>mine  river,  and  which  was  not 
known  to  be  brought  down'  by  any 
■tream  on  this  coast,  except  Macken* 
lie’s  river.  Its  appearance  here,  there¬ 
fore,  indicated  a  current  from  the 
westward,  and  consequently  an  open 
aea  on  that  side. 

On  the  25th,  the  boats  were  invol- 
ved  in  a  very  thick  fog,  and  the  sea 
was  encumbered  with  large  masses  of 
drift-ice,  through  which  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  make  their  way 
amid  the  darkness.  The  coast,  com¬ 
posed  of  craggy  granite  cliffs,  admit¬ 
ted  no  landing,  so  that  nothing  could 
be  more  dreary,  desolate,  and  perilous, 
than  their  situation.  On  the  26th,  the 
fog  having  partially  cleared  away,  they 
found  that  they  had  doubled  a  bold 
cape,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Barrow.  They  then  made  their  way 
through  a  narrow  and  ice-entangled 
channel,  between  what  they  supposed 
to  be  an  island  and  the  main ;  bnt 
when  they  were  fairly  through,  it  pro¬ 
ved  that  both  sides  had  been  continent, 
and  that  they  were  in  a  close  bay  or 
harbour.  The  same  wind,  too,  which 
had  blown  them  in,  rendered  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  get  out ;  and  they 
were  kept  some  days  enclosed  here, 
while  there  was  a  fair  wind  for  them 
in  the  open  sea.  This  harbour,  to 
which  they  gpive  the  name  of  Deten¬ 
tion,  is  good,  situated  in  latitude 
Grass'  N.,  longitude  110‘’4l'  W. 

It  was  the  29th  before,  by  favour 
of  a  land-breeze,  the  party  were  able 
to  extricate  themselves  from  this  un¬ 
fortunate  position.  Then  having  passed 
what  they  called  Moor's  Bay  and 
rounded  Point  Kater,  they  ente—d  a 
deep  bay,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Arctic  Sound.  A  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  water  indicated  a 
river,  which,  accordingly,  they  found  ; 
and  as  their  provisions  were  becoming 
spoiled,  and,  moreover,  scanty,  and  the 
season  wearing  on,  a  party  was  dis¬ 
patched  upward,  to  open,  if  possible. 


a  communication  with  some  Esqui¬ 
maux  hunters.  They  found  no  Esqui¬ 
maux,  but  two  deer,  and  a  brown  bear, 
the  paws  of  which  were  boiled  by  the 
officers,  and  found  excellent. 

Theexpedition  now  proceeded  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Arctic  Sound,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Banks's 
Peninsula  ;  and  after  sounding  Point 
Woollaston,  found  themselves  in  an- 
other  large  opening.  They  were  un- 
able  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  bay  or 
passage  between  islands,  and  were  thus 
obliged  to  spend  several  days  in  explo¬ 
ring  it.  They  at  length  ascertained  it 
to  be  a  very  long  inlet,  stretching  from 
north  to  south.  They  gave  it  the 
name  of  Bathurst’s  inlet,  and  to  seve¬ 
ral  large  islands,  on  its  western  side, 
the  names  of  Goulburn,  Elliot,  and 
Cockburn. 

It  was  the  10th  of  August  before 
the  boats  were  again  in  the  open  sea, 
and  after  some  detention  by  bad  wea¬ 
ther,  they  were  proceeding  prosper¬ 
ously  between  the  continent  and  what 
they  supposed  to  be  a  large  island, 
when  they  were  dismayed  to  find  that 
they  were  again  in  the  heart  of  a  large 
bay,  which  they  could  get  out  of  only 
by  retracing  their  course.  They  gave 
the  name  of  this  bay  to  Lord  Melville, 
and  of  several  smaller  bays  branching 
outof  it,to  SirW.J.  Hope,  SirG.  War- 
render,  and  Captain  Parry.  The  land 
was  flat  and  barren,  and  the  head¬ 
lands  bore  ^traces  of  visits  from  the 
Esquimaux,  but  none  of  them  recent. 

On  emerging  again  into  the  open 
sea,  the  attention  of  the  commander 
was  strongly  called  by  his  companions, 
to  the  state  of  the  expedition.  They 
were  reduced  to  three  days’  provisions, 
were  destitute  of  fuel,  and  there  was 
every  appearance  of  the  season  beco¬ 
ming  unfavourable.  In  consequence  of 
the  time  lost  in  exploring  so  many 
sounds  and  inlets,  there  could  no  long¬ 
er  be  any  hope  of  reaching  Hudson’s 
Bay,  and  ascertaining  its  connection 
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with  the  ocean  which  washes  the  nor¬ 
thern  coast  of  America.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  Mr  Franklin  con¬ 
ceived  himself  not  justified  in  exposing 
himself  and  companions  to  almost  cer¬ 
tain  destruction,  by  attempting  to 
proceed  farther.  He  merely  sailed 
three  days  on  to  Cape  Tumagain,  in 
latitude  68”18'  N.,  and  longitude 
109°25'  W.  The  coast,  from  the  entry 
of  Melville  Sound  to  this  point,  runs 
due  north ;  but  there  was  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  then  again  trending  to  the 
east.  Although  Cape  Tumagain  is 
only  six  degrees  and  a  half  east  of 
Copper- mine  river,  they  had  sailed 
555  geographic  miles. 

The  question  was  now  to  return,  and 
it  was  necessary  tor  them  to  effect  this 
without  food  or  any  provisions  for  tra¬ 
versing  so  vast  an  extent  of  the  frozen 
regions.  The  route  by  which  they 
came  had  the  advantage  of  being 
known  ;  but  it  was  very  circuitous,  and 
could  afford  little  of  those  supplies  of 
food,  of  which  they  were  in  urgent 
want.  After  full  consideration,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  resolved  to  endeavour  to 
penetrate  direct  to  Fort  Enterprise 
from  Arctic  Sound,  by  way  of  the 
river  called  Hood’s  River,  which  fell 
into  it.  This  journey  affords  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  tales  of  human  mi¬ 
sery  on  record,  but  of  which  an  abridge¬ 
ment  could  give  only  a  very  faint  idea. 
Every  degree  of  physical  suffering 
which  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  cold 
could  inflict,  was  from  the  first  expe¬ 
rienced.  The  country  was  found  entire¬ 
ly  barren  ;  and  it  was  only  occasionally 
that  a  deer  or  a  partridge,  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  expedition,  afford¬ 
ed  a  few  morsels  to  each.  The  only 
vegetable  supply  consisted  of  a  dis¬ 
gusting  substance,  called  tripe  de  rochct 
which  they  found  by  digging  in  the 
snow  among  the  rocks.  The  necessity 
of  laborious  travelling  in  this  state  of 
inanition,  produced  fatigue,  faintness, 
and  often  an  entire  Ion  of  the  power 


of  motion.  Portions  of  tlw  ezpeditkm 
successively  dropped,  and  putting  to¬ 
gether  such  log- huts  as  they  could, 
waited  till  the  more  vigorous  could 
push  forward  and  send  them  succour. 
The  first,  however,  who  reached  Fort 
Enterprise  met  with  a  woful  disap¬ 
pointment.  They  found  it  totally  de¬ 
solate  ;  the  Indians,  who  were  expect-, 
ed  to  be  found  there  with  food  and 
supplies,  having  proceeded  to  the 
southward.  There  was  nothing  left, 
but  to  follow  them  indefinitely  over 
this  vast  tract,  in  the  hope  of  at  last 
overtaking  them.  The  detachment 
which  suffeivrd  most  dismally  was  that 
under  Dr  Richardson.  There  was 
with  it  an  Iroquois  Indian  of  the  name 
of  Michel,  in  whom  the  malesuada 
fames  had  developed  all  the  ferocious 
and  treacherous  propensities  of  his 
tribe.  He  appears  certainly  to  have 
killed  two  of  the  party,  one  of  whom 
was  Lieutenant  Hood,  a  leader,  and  a 
highly  promising  young  officer.  As 
there  appeared  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  meditating  similar  pur¬ 
poses  against  the  rest.  Dr  Richardson 
conceived  himself  reduced  to  the  dread¬ 
ful  necessity  of  shooting  him.  At 
length  all  the  party,  except  the  advan¬ 
ced  guard  in  chase  of  the  Indians,  had 
dragged  itself  forward  to  Fort  Enter¬ 
prise,  where  they  found  shelter,  but 
were  about  to  yield  to  famine,  when 
they  were  surprised  by  the  report  of  a 
musket,  and  soon  saw  three  Indians 
running  up  to  the  fort.  Their  miseries 
might  now  be  considered  as  termina¬ 
ted  ;  they  were  tended  and  supplied 
with  the  utmost  care  by  these  kind 
Indians,  till  they  were  able  to  travel. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  summer 
they  reached  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Fac¬ 
tory,  after  a  journey  of  5550  miles. 

Some  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions  were 
made  by  another  navigator  of  high 
eminence,  acting  in  his  mere  individual 
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edacity,  and  seizing  an  opportunity 
offered  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  labo¬ 
rious  occupation.  Mr  Scoresby,  in 
the  course  of  practising  the  employ- 
•  ment  of  a  whale-fisher,  had  become 
the  most  learned  observer  and  descri- 
ber  of  the  regions  of  ice,  which  this 
country  can  boast ;  he  had  published 
a  work,  which  must  be  the  standard 
one  upon  this  subject.  In  the  course 
of  his  hshing,  he  was  led  to  the  coast 
of  West  Greenland,  a  tract  of  vast  ex¬ 
tent,  which  has  hitherto  been  traced 
by  a  merely  conjectural  and  very  erro¬ 
neous  line  on  our  modern  maps.  This 
coast  derives  a  historical  and  almost 
romantic  interest,  from  the  tradition 
of  Christian  colonies  early  established 
there,  and  formed  into  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  hamlets,  of  which,  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  no¬ 
thing  has  been  heard.  There  seems, 
however,  no  proof  of  their  supposed 
destruction,  though  a  barrier  of  ice 
has  since  cut  off  the  region  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  civilized  world. 
Mr  Scoresby  unfortunately  did  not 
reach  the  spot  on  which  the  colonies 
were  supposed  to  exist ;  but  his  com¬ 
munications  have  tended  to  dissipate 
the  idea  of  the  coast  having  undergone 
'  any  change  which  renders  it  unfit  for 
human  habitation. 

We  shall  now  take  a  general  view 
of  the  additions  made  by  Mr  Scoresby 
to  our  geographical  knowledge. 

The  coast  now  surveyed  by  this  en¬ 
terprising  navigator  extends  from  the 
69th  to  the  75th  degree  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  terminating,  to  the  north,  in  a 
point  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  and 
called  by  them  Gale  Hamke’s  Land. 
The  first  thing  that  drew  attention, 
was  the  enormous  error  committed  in 
the  common  charts,  to  which  the 
whale-fishers  have  as  yet  implicitly 
trusted.  The  latitude  is,  indeed,  cor. 
rect )  but  the  longitude  is  nearly  four¬ 
teen  degrees  too  far  east,  the  real  lon¬ 
gitude  being  18°  50'.  In  fact,  that  ra¬ 


pid  trending  to  the  west,  which  our 
geographers  give  to  the  whole  of  this 
coast,  does  not  exist  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  part  of  it  surveyed  by  Cap. 
tain  Scoresby.  His  most  southerly 
point.  Cape  Barclay,  is  not  more  than 
five  degrees  west  of  his  most  northerly 
point ;  the  general  direction  of  the 
coast  is  thus  south,  with  only  a  slight 
declination  to  the  west. 

The  next  important  new  feature  in 
the  coast  is,  that,  instead  of  forming 
that  unbroken  line  which  our  charts 
represent,  it  is  penetrated  and  indent¬ 
ed  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,'  by 
sounds  and  inlets,  to  which  no  termi¬ 
nation  could  be  discovered,  as  power¬ 
fully  to  impress  the  belief,  that  all  the 
extensive  coasts  of  East  and  West 
Greenland,  instead  of  one  huge  entire 
continent,  belong  to  a  vast  archipelago 
of  islands.  One  large  portion,  called 
here  the  Liverpool  Coast,  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  north  to  south, 
was  clearly  ascertained  to  be  insulated 
on  the  west  side  by  Hurry’s  Inlet,  se¬ 
parating  it  from  the  interior  range  of 
Jameson’s  Land,  which,  itself  being 
encompassed  by  sounds  stretching  in¬ 
definitely  in  every  direction,  will  pro¬ 
bably  prove  to  be  likewise  insular. 
The  largest  inlet,  to  which  Mr  Scores¬ 
by  gave  the  name  of  his  father,  corre¬ 
sponded  so  nearly  to  another,  called 
Jacob's  Bight,  traced  on  the  Northern 
coast  by  Sir  Charles  Giesecke,  and 
found  by  him  to  stretch  eastward  into 
an  extensive  sea,  as  strongly  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  supposition  that  there  is 
here  a  communication  between  Baffin’s 
Bay  and  the  ocean.  The  phenomena 
of  the  currents  also  forcibly  impressed 
the  same  belief.  As  coasts,  however, 
are  susceptible  of  every  various  de¬ 
gree  of  indentation,  it  must  still  remain 
uncertain,  and  perhaps  not  very  proba¬ 
ble,  that  there  should  not  be  some 
great  mass  of  continent  connecting  to- 
gether  the  extensive  shores  of  East 
and  West  Greenland. 
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The  coasts  are  high,  rocky,  whiten¬ 
ed  with’ perpetual  snows,  and  expo¬ 
sed  to  the  rolling  of  continual  ava¬ 
lanches.  ^uch,  at  least,  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  all  that  which  faces  the  ocean  ; 
for  the  interior  coast,  called  Jame8on*s 
Land,  has  a  flat  shore,  and  becomes 
mountainous  only  at  some  distance 
inland.  These  ranges  are  not  exces¬ 
sively  high,  usually  not  exceeding 
.SOOO  feet  ;  though  there  was  one 
mountain,  in  what  was  called  Davy’s 
Sound,  which  appeared  to  have  6000 
feet  of  elevation.  Their  aspect,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  is  dark  and  sterile  in  the  extrente, 
displaying  an  almost  unequalled  degree 
of  bold  and  rugged  grandeur.  They 
rise  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and 
present  a  continued  succession  of  ele¬ 
vated  peaks,  cones,  or  pyramids,  with 
the  most  rugged  assemblage  of  sharp 
rocks  jutting  from  their  sides.  In  one 
part  of  the  coast,  they  are  usually  sur¬ 
mounted  by  ranges  of  vertical  pinna¬ 
cles,  so  uniform  and  parallel,  as  to  re¬ 
semble  flanks  of  soldiers.  The  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  summits,  and  the  steepness 
of  the  sides  of  these  rocks,  prevented 
the  snow  from  being  lodged  to- the 
same  extent  as  in  other  quarters. 

The  mountains  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Scoresby's  Imet  present  the 
same  general  aspect  as  on  the  coasts 
fronting  the  ocean.  Certain  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  their  structure,  however,  give 
them  a  highly  picturesque  aspect. 
They  are  broken  by  numerous  parallel 
horizontal  strata,  or  beds,  forming 
ledges  not  unlike  steps,  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  dark  precipitous  surfaces,  by 
lines  of  snow,  which  give  the  whole  a 
very  beautiful  appearance.  This  coast 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  icebergs,  which 
are  formed  in  the  numerous  valleys  and 
ravines  by  which  the  mountains  are  in¬ 
tersected.  Hence  the  sea,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  is  covered 
with  these  floating  bergs,  often  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  1000  feet  thick. 

VOt.  XVI.  PART  1. 


The  general  aspect  of  the  coast,  when 
not  covered  with  snow,  is  a  bistre 
brown,  and  rocks  consist  generally 
of  the  secondary,  or  floetz-trap,  though 
there  is  a  mixture  of  those  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  formation. 

Traill  island,  near  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  range,  presents  cliffs  of 
a  very  remarkable  aspect.  Besides  be¬ 
ing  very  lofty,  abrupt,  and  rising  into 
acute  pinnacles,  they  present  a  singular 
variety  of  colours.  The  prevailing 
tint,  which  is  slate-blue,  or  bluish 
grey,  is  variegated  by  zig-zag  strata 
of  bright  blue  and  red.  On  a  more 
minute  examination,  it  appeared  that 
the  slate  clay,  of  which  these  rocks 
principally  consist,  forms,  in  its  verti¬ 
cal  arrangement,  lanceolate  pinnacles, 
and  is  repeatedly  intersected  in  waving 
lines,  running  horizontally  with  yellow 
and  red-stained  porphyry  ;  so  that  the 
pinnacles  behind,  as  they  progressively 
attain  a  greater  elevation,  and  become 
visible  one  over  another,  present  nume¬ 
rous  serpentine  bands  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  running  parallel  to  each  other. 
These  colours,  which  are  remarkably 
bright,  were  traced  to  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  iron  pyrites.  The  yellow 
bands,  or  veins,  were  found  to  consist 
of  whitish  porphyry,  containing  many 
embedded  grains  and  crystals  of  py. 
rites,  whose  decomposition  produced 
the  yellow  incrustation  ;  while  the  red 
bands  were  either  porphyry,  or  slate 
clay,  coloured  also  by  the  decomposed 
pyrites,  in  a  different  state  of  oxida¬ 
tion.  The  northern  termination  of 
these  cliff's  at  Cape  Moorsom,  consists 
of  an  acute  ridge,  the  summit  of  which 
is  formed  by  a  series  of  elevated  pin¬ 
nacles,  so  extremely  slender,  so  full  of 
rents,  and  so  devoid  of  support,  unless 
from  a  narrow  base,  that  it  seems  sur¬ 
prising  how  they  retain  their  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  indeed  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
is  covered  with  vast  masses  of  rock, 
apparently  the  ruins  of  the  pinnacled 
summit. 

2  i> 
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It  it  a  remarkable  and  interesting 
fact*  that  through  every  part  of  this 
coast,  notwithstanding  its  high  lati. 
tude,  and  the  bleakness  of  its  aspect, 
wherever,  at  the  foot  of  the  most  aw. 
ful  cliff's,  the  smallest  portion  of  beach 
was  left,  there  were  found  traces  of 
inhabitation,  as  numerous  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  admitted.  'Where  the  space  was 
sufficient,  the  houses  were  clustered  to¬ 
gether  in  small  hamlets,  of  from  eight 
to  ten.  It  is  equally  remarkable,  that 
no  actual  view  of  any  human  being  was 
ever  obtained.  Every  hamlet  and  cot¬ 
tage  which  they  entered  was  empty. 
At  the  same  time,  the  dwellings  could 
pot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  an 
ancient  race,  now  extinguished  or  de¬ 
parted.  The  marks  of  occupation  were 
recent ;  it  being  in  many  cases  impos¬ 
sible,  that  the  time  elapsed  since  the 
departure  of  the  people  could  have  ex- 
ce^ed  two  or  three  months.  One  con¬ 
jecture  was,  that  they  had  all  fled  at 
sight  of  the  ships  ;  but  this  is  not  very 
usual,  or  probable,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  most  savage  tribes.  Besides,  there 
was  in  no  instance  any  proof  of  the  in¬ 
habitation  being  very  recent ;  and  of¬ 
ten  the  contrary  was  evident,  for  the 
houses  were  unroofed ;  a  circumstance 
not  proving  ruin,  because,  being  of 
wood,  a  substance  peculiarly  rare  and 
valuable,  they  were  probably  carried 
along  with  them ;  but  it  proved  at  least 
temporary  desertion.  The  most  rea¬ 
sonable  supposition  seemed,  therefore, 
to  be,  that  they  had  removed  to  some 
other  point  of  the  coast  or  country, 
where  the  animals  on  which  they  sub¬ 
sisted  might  be  found  in  greater  plenty. 
We  should  think  it  not  improbable, 
though  the  conjecture  is  not  mention¬ 
ed  by  Captain  Scoresby,  that  they 
might,  at  this  mid-summer  season,  be 
hunting  on  the  interior  of  the  lands, 
to  return,  as  winter  approached,  to 
their  fishing-stations  and  sheltered  cot- 

tag«-. 

Mr  Scoresby  has  given  an  interest¬ 


ing  description  of  these  winter  huts, 
diS^ering  in  some  respects  from  the  idea 
which  we  had  formed  of  them. 

"  The  structures  used ,  by  the  Es¬ 
quimaux  for  their  winter’s,  residences 
are  elevated  about  50  feet  above  the 
beach,  perfectly  dry,  and  presenting  a 
rapid  slope  towards  the  rivey.  that  li- 
mits  the  plain  on  the  south'  side,  and 
towards  the  beach  which  forms  the 
eastern  boundary.  The  access  to  these 
huts,  after  the  manner  of  the  Esqui¬ 
maux,  was  a  horizontal  tunnel  perfo¬ 
rating  the  ground,  about  15  feet  in 
length,  opening  at  one  extremity  on 
the  side  of  the  bank,  into  the  external 
air,  and,  at  the  other,  comnuinicating 
with  the  interior  of  the  hut.  This  tun¬ 
nel  was  so  low,  that  a  person  must 
creep  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  get 
into  the  dwelling ;  it  was  roofed  with 
slabs  of  stone  and  sods.  This  kind  of 
hut  being  deeply  sunk  in  the  earth,  and 
being  accessible  only  by  a  subterranean 
passage,  is  generally  considered  as 
formed  altogether  under  ground.  As, 
indeed,  it  rises  very  little  above  the 
surface,  and  as  the  roof,  when  entire, 
is  generally  covered  with  sods,  and 
cloUied  with  moss  or  grass,  it  partakes 
so  much  of  the  appearance  of  the  rest 
of  the  ground,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  it.  1  was  much 
struck  by  its  admirable  adaptation 
to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  uncivilized  Esquimaux,  using  no 
fires  in  these  habitations,  but  only 
lamps,  which  serve  both  for  light  and 
for  warming  their  victuals,  require  ia 
the  severities  of  winter  to  economize, 
with  the  greatest,  care,  such  artificial 
warmth  as  they  are  able  to  produce  in 
their  huts.  For  this  purpose,  an  un¬ 
der-ground  dwelling,  defended  from 
the  penetration  of  the  frost  by  a  roof 
of  moss  and  earth,  with  an  additional 
coating  of  a  bed  of  snow,  and  preserved 
from  the  entrance  of  tke  piercing 
wind,  by  a  long  subterranean  tunnel, 
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without  the  poBtibility  of  being  annoj- 
<<d  by  any  draught  of  air,  but  what  is 
voluntarily  admitted,— forms  one  of 
the  best  contrivances  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  limited  resources,  and  the  un¬ 
enlightened  state  of  these  people,  could 
possibly  have  been  adopted.  The  plan 
of  the  tunnel  is  ingenious.  It  alwavs 
has  its  opening  directed  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  both  that  the  meridian  rays  of 
the  spring  and  autumn  sun  may  pierce 
it  with  their  genial  warmth,  and  that 
the  north,  east,  and  west  winds,  whose 
severity  must  be  most  intense,  may  blow 
past  without  penetrating.  In  some 
cases,  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  is  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  hut ;  but,  in 
others,  (when  there  is,  perhaps  unwit¬ 
tingly,  a  practical  application  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  principle,)  the  tunnel  is  so  much 
below  the  hut,  that  the  roof  of  the  for¬ 
mer  coincides  with  the  floor  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  On  this  plan,  the  cold  air,  which 
creeps  along  the  tunnel,  being  denser 
than  the  air  in  the  hut,  can  have  no 
tendency  to  rise  into  it,  but  the  con¬ 
trary,  unless  a  circulation  were  inten¬ 
tionally  Encouraged,  by  allowing  the 
escape  of  the  warm  air  from  the  win¬ 
dows  or  roof.  In  general,  it  appears, 
that  the  interchange  of  air  must  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  slow  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  currents  passing  and  repassing 
in  the  contracted  tunnel." 

The  animal  kingdom,  as  already  ob¬ 
served,  was  not  found  to  be  numerous. 
The  species  consisted,  at  sea,  of  the 
seal,  the  walrus,  the  whale,  and  the  nar- 
wal  I  on  land,  of  the  bear,  the  dog, 
the  rein-deer,  the  white  hare,  and  a 
species  of  mouse  peculiar  to  Green¬ 
land  ;  in  the  air,  of  eider-ducks,  brent¬ 
geese,  partridges,  plovers,  and  the 
aquatic  birds  usual  in  the  arctic  circle, 
though  in  small  numbers.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  contained  also  flying  insects, 
d^erent  species  of  the  butterfly,  the 
gnat,  the  bee.  On  the  shore  were 
found  crabs,  shrimps,  star-fish,  and 
various  species  of  sea-blubber. 


The  deficiency  of  vegetation  arose 
rather  from  the  soil  than  the  climate ; 
nay,  plants,  in  some  situations,  are  wi- 
thei^  by  the  too  intense  heat  of  the 
sun.  Jameson’s  Land,  which  affords 
often  a  considerable  depth  and  extent 
of  soil,  presents  spots  which  verify  the 
usually  inapplicable  name  of  Green¬ 
land.  The  neighbourhood  of  a  hamlet 
was  found  richly  clothed  with  grass  a 
foot  in  height ;  and  some  small  inland 
tracts  were  discovered  of  as  fine  mea¬ 
dow-land  as  any  in  England.  About 
forty  species  of  plants  and  flowers  were 
collected,  many  of  them  of  consider¬ 
able  beauty,  though  chiefly  of '  the 
dwarf  kind. 

We  certainly  conceive  that  the  inte¬ 
resting  train  of  discovery  thus  opened 
by  Mr  Scoresby,  should  be  pursued 
until  the  whole  of  this  vast  tract  of 
Polar  land  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Terra  Incognita. 

The  undertaking  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  to  explore  the  interior  of 
Africa,  after  so  many  disastrous  fail¬ 
ures,  has  at  length  been  crowned  with 
brilliant  success.  The  detailed  results 
are  not  yet  transmitted,  though  we  may 
hope  to  communicate  them  in  our  next 
volume ;  but  a  general  outline,  on  au¬ 
thority  deemed  official,  has  been  g^en 
in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Major  Den¬ 
ham,  with  Dr  Oudoey  and  Lieutenant 
Clapperton,  succeeded,  first  of  any 
Europeans,  in  penetrating  into  Bor- 
nou.  They  found  it  a  very  different 
country  from  what  had  been  suppo¬ 
sed.  The  grand  feature  consists  of  a 
vast  lake,  or  rather  inland  sea,  the 
course  of  which  they  followed  for  220 
miles,  and  which  might  extend  consi¬ 
derably  farther.  The  coasts  are  bar¬ 
ren,  and  the  population  consequently 
could  not  be  very  great.  The  largest 
city  was  Engomou,  a  general  market 
for  inland  Africa,  and  containing 
50,000  people.  Bimie,  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign,  had  30,000,  and 
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Koukt*  the  military  capital,  did  not 
exceed  8000.  A  terrible  system  of 
slave«huDting  is  carried  on  against  the 
still  more  barbarous  nations,  who  in*, 
babk  the  neighbouring  territories.  The 
population  of  Bomou,  in  nneral,  was 
estunated  at  about  two  millions.  The 
sovereign,  though  the  most  powerful 
in' this  part  of  Africa,  had  risen  from 
the  humble  situation  of  a  school-mas¬ 
ter.  He  was  recommended  to  public 
esteem,  by  a  supposed  profound  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Mahometan  law, 
and  had  not  exchanged  the  title  of 
doctor  or  teacher  for  that  of  sultan. 

The  expedition,  in  searching  for  the 
Niger,  found  only  one  river  to  which 
that  name  could  be  applied.  This  was 
the  Yaoo,  flowing  from  the  west,  and 
falling  into  the  great  lake  or  sea.  Its 
magnitude  appeared  very  deficient ; 
for  it  did  not  exceed  100  feet  broad, 
which  certainly  little  answers  to  our 
idea  of  the  great  stream,  which  passes 
through  Sego  and  Tombuctoo.  Con¬ 
sideration  must  be  taken,  however, 
that  this  was  the  dry  season  ;  that  the 
river  was  deep  sunk  in  high  banks ; 
and  that,  after  issuing  with  diminish¬ 
ed  magnitude  from  the  lake  of  Nyffe, 
it  must  have  had  to  flow  for  three 
hundred  miles  through  a  tract  chiefly 
composed  of  sand.  1  hese  circumstan* 

'  ces  may  fairly  enough  account  for  its 
being  the  Niger,  and  yet  being  so 
small.  There  is  a  larger  river,  the 
Shary,  which  falls  in  from  the  south, 
but  there  seems  no  idea  that  it  could 
be  the  Niger. 

The  travellers  had  not  yet  explored 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  thus  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  a  river  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Yaoo,  flowing  out  of  it  on 
that  side.  They  collected,  however, 
the  opinion  of  the  natives,  joined  to 
the  general  voice  of  the  African  tra. 
ders,  that  there  was  such  a  river,  and 
that  it  joined  the  Nile.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  now  supported  by  a  very  great 
mass  of  testimony,  and,  in  fact,  pre¬ 


sents  nothing  contradictory  or  very 
improbable.  Such  a  river,  howeveri 
would  still  have  to  flow  an  immense 
distance  west ;  for  the  situation  of 
Bomou  proves  to  be  very  different 
from  that  which  it  represented  in  our 
maps.  It  it  nearly^  in  the  meridian  of 
Mourzouk ;  that  it,  about  16°  or  17° 
£.  Long.,  or  upwards  of  1000  miles 
west  from  the  nearest  known  point  of 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  The  latitude  of 
Bomou  is  about  10°  north,  which  is 
much  farther  south  than  was  suppo¬ 
sed,  but  does  not  diminish  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  its  reaching  the  Bahr-el- Abi- 
ad.  It  it  expected  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion',- before  returning  to  England,  will 
unravel  these  mysteries. 

On  the  subject  of  African  discove¬ 
ry,  we  regret  having  to  mention  the 
death  of  Mr  Bowditch,  to  whom  the 
public  is  indebted  for  an  account  of 
the  interior  kingdom  of  Ashantee, 
which  possesses  considerable  interest. 
He  died  on  the  Gold  Coast,  whither  he 
had  repaired  with  the  view  of  reaching 
the  interior  in  that  direction. 

M.  Belzoni,  so  distinguished  by  his 
Egyptian  researches,  had  also  formed 
the  Irold  design  of  attempting,  by  his 
individual  efforts,  the  exploration  of 
this  continent.  After  spending  some 
time  in  Morocco,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  proceed  in  that  direction,  he 
found  the  obstacles  opposed  to  him  by 
the  government  insurmountable.  He 
then  attempted  to  penetrate  by  Benin, 
but  intelligence,  arrived  at  the  moment 
while  these  sheetswere  passing  through 
the  press,  gives  reason  to  fear  that  he 
has  there'  added  another  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  martyrs  who  have  fallen  in  the 
cause  of  African  discovery. 

Another  voyage,  of  which  the  nar¬ 
rative  has  been  recently  communicated, 
though  made  along  a  famed  and  long 
since  explored  coast,  has  opened  al¬ 
most  a  new  world  to  Europeans.  The 
shores  of  South  America,  so  long  for¬ 
bidden  ground  to  all  but  one  sluggish 
and  ignorant  nation,  had  become  the 
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lent  known  of  all  maririme  districtg. 
Yet  their  political  renovation,  and  their 
contmerce  opened  to  British  enter- 
prize,  rendered  them  objects  of  no 
common  curiosity.  They  have  lately 
been  traversed  by  a  young  and  distin¬ 
guished  navigator,  who  has  communi¬ 
cated  so  warm  and  lively  a  picture  of 
what  he  saw,  as  to  make  them  and 
their  inhabitants,  almost  as  familiar  to 
us,  as  those  of  the  best  known  coasts 
of  Europe. 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  so  well  known 
to  the  public  by  his  animated  and  plea- 
«ng  picture  of  Loochoo  manners,  per¬ 
formed  this  new  voyage  in  1821'and 
1822,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  g^ve  a  very 
recent  view  of  the  chanirinir  state  of 


South  America.  To  Chili  he  paid 
two  visits,  during  which  he  found  it  in 
a  state  of  complete  independence  and 
detachment  from  the  mother  country. 
Considerable  disunion  prevailed  as  to 
the  internal  administration  ;  but  there 
seemed  only  one  sentiment  of  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  against  any  renewal 
of  the  domination  of  Old  Spain.  It 
was,  however,  chiefly  in  the  better  and 
middlrag  ranks,  that  this  feeling  pre¬ 
vailed;  among  the  peasantry  there 
seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  au¬ 
thor  observes,  *<  The  peasant’s  station 
in  society  had  not  been  materially 
changed  by  the  subversion  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  authority ;  while  that  of  his  land¬ 
lord  was  essentially  altered  in  almost 
every  point.  The  lower  orders  here, 
as  in  all  countries,  are  not  those  who 
feel  the  oppression  of  bad  government 
most  sensibly ;  and  although,  unques¬ 
tionably,  their  prosperity  must,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  be  greatly  augmented  by 
the  operation  of  such  wholesome  chan¬ 
ts,  their  immediate  advantage  cannot 
be  so  direct  or  manifest  as  that  of  the 
upper  classes. 

*<  In  Chili,  while  the  peasant  re- 
nukins  where  he  was,  his  superior  has 


gained  many  advantages.  He  has  ob« 
tained  political  independence;  he  it 
free,  and  secure  in  his  person  and  pro¬ 
perty  ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  ’ 
nas  a  share  in  the  government  of  his  • 
country ;  he  may  aspire  to  the  highest ' 
offices  of  profit  or  distinction ;  the 
value  of  hit  property  it  enhanced  by 
the  market  wliich  hat  been  opened  to< 
carry  off  kt  produce ;  and  he  feels  no 
reserve  in  displaying  hit  wealth,  or  in  • 
expressing  bit  opinions -in  short,  he 
is  in  possession  of  civil  Iffierty.” 

The  people  of  ChiM  are  extremely 
hospitable,  and  in  their  own  houses  and 
families  better  bred  and  more  courte¬ 
ous  than  the  corresponding  ranks  in 
other  countries.  This  was  particular¬ 
ly  observed  among  the  lower  orders  ; 
but  by  a  singular  contrast,  when  from  > 
home,  they  were  peculiarly  rude  and 
unpolished.  Their  favourite  games  are 
somewhat  barbarous ;  these  consist  in 
bull-fights,  and  in  catching  the  cattle, 
previous  to  their  being  kUled,  with  a 
lasso,  or  species  of  noose.  The  rnfor--' 
mation  of  the  men,  however,  is  ex-- 
tending.  The  ladies  are  ray,  social, 
and  agreeable ;  particularly  graceful 
in  walking  and  dancing ;  but  they  have 
no  education  whatever.  This  want, 
indeed,  they  are  anxious  to  supply,  and 
are  beginning  to  do  so ;  but  the  priests, 
who  have  great  influence  over  their 
fair  votaries,  set  themselves  decidedly 
against  such  an  innovation. 

It  appears  that  the  old  warfare,  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  poetry  and  romance,  but 
disastrous  in  real  hfe,  is  still  carried  on 
between  the  Chilians  and  the  natives 
who  inhabit  the  rugged  district  of 
Arauco. 

**  Whenever  a  judicious  president 
happened  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Chili,  a  treaty  was  gene¬ 
rally  entered  into  between  that  state 
and  the  Araucanians ;  but,  although 
these  alliances  proved  invariably  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  l^h  parties,  the  next 
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goreroor  vrould,  in  all  probabiUtfy  go 
to  war,  conaidering  it  unworthy  to  re> 
main  on  good  terms  with  a  set  of  aa* 
▼ages.  From  that  moment,  a  miser- 
abk  conflict  was  commenced  of  inroads 
on  one  side,  and  hard  fighting  on  the 
other,  equally  mischievous  to  Chilians 
and  to  Araucanians.  These  wars  ge¬ 
nerally  began  by  the  Spanish  disci¬ 
plined  troops  entering  the  Indian  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  possessing  themselves  of 
the  capital,  Arauco,'and  other  towns  { 
but,  ere  long,  they  were  always  forced 
to  retire  before  the  bravery  and  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Indians ;  who,  in  their 
turn,  entered  and  laid  waste  the  Chi¬ 
lian  frontier,  drove  off  the  cattle,  and 
dispersed  the  inhabitants,  acting  pret¬ 
ty  much  in  the  style  of  our  Borderers 
of  old.  However  spirited  and  roman¬ 
tic  such  a  state  of  things  may  sound  in 
poetical  description,  it  is  very  melan¬ 
choly  to  witness  in  real  life." 

Toe  combination  of  the  contest  for 
independence  against  Old  Spain,  and 
that  with  the  Araucanians,  under  the 
outlaw  Benavides,  had  reduced  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  a  state  of  very 
great  desolation.  A  striking  picture 
IS  drawn  of  the  influence  of  these 
causes  upon  the  early  founded  city  of 
Concrotion. 

**  The  town,  even  at  a  distance, 
partook,  in  its  appearance,  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  times  ;  for  the  churches 
were  all  in  ruins,  and  the  streets  in  such 
decay,  that  we  actually  found  ourselves 
in  the  suburbs  before  knowing  that 
we  had  reached  the  town,  so  complete 
had  been  the  destruction.  Whole  qua¬ 
dras,  which  had  been  burnt  down  and 
reduced  to  heaps  of  rubbish,  were  now 
so  thickly  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
shrubs,  that  scarcely  any  trace  of  their 
former  character  was  distinguishable. 
The  grass  touched  our  feet  as  we  rode 
along  the  footpaths,  marking  the  places 
of  the  old  carriage  ways.  Here  and 
there  parts  of  the  town  had  escaped 


the  rivage,  but  these  onlyi  served  to  ' 
make  the  surrounding  desolation  more 
manifest.  -A  strange  incongruity  pre¬ 
vailed  everywhere  t  offices  and  court¬ 
yards  were  seen,  where  the  booses  to 
which  they  had  belonged  were  com¬ 
pletely  gone ;  and  sometimes  the  houses 
remained,  in  ruins  indeed,  but  every¬ 
thing  about  them  swept  away.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  town  a  magnificent 
sculptured  gateway  attracted  our  at¬ 
tention  ;  upon  inquiry,  we  found  it 
had  been  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Bishop’s  Palace,  of  which  there  was 
not  a  vestige  left,  although  the  gate¬ 
way  was  in  perfect  preservation.  Many 
of  the  houses  which  did  remain  were 
uninhabited ;  and  such  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  vegetation  advances  in  this, 
climate,  that  most  of  these  buildings 
were  completely  enveloped  rin  a  thick 
mantle  of  shrubs,  creepers,  and  wild 
flowers,  while  the  streets  were  every-, 
where  knee-deep  in  grass  and  weeds."' 

Chili  is  subjected  by  nature  to  a  still 
more  tremendous  scourge— the  earth¬ 
quake.  Our  traveller  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  the  remains  of  Co- 
piap6,  destroyed  by  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  of  1819.  “  The  walls  had  fall¬ 
en  in  all  directions,  some  inwards, 
some  outwards,  presenting  a  scene  sb- 
gularly  ruinous  and  melancholy ;  for 
It  was  obvious  at  a  glance,  that  what 
we  saw  was  not  the  work  of  years,  but 
of  a  cause  at  once  general  and  rapid  in 
its  effects.  In  a  cUinate  without.' rain, 
the  footsteps  of  time  fall  so  very, light¬ 
ly,  that  it  18  probable  these  ruins  were 
much  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  day 
they  were  cast  down,  two  years  and  a 
half  before.  The  walls,  being  from 
three  to  four  feet  thick,  none  of  them 
above  twelve  feet  high,  and  built  of 
large  flat  sun-dried  bncksi,  Were  calcu¬ 
lated,  k  might  have  been  supposed,' 
to  withstand  the  shocks  even,  of  sm 
earthquake,  yet  notwithstanding  their 
strength,  they  seem  to  have  been  turn- 
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bled  down  like  eo  many  castles  of  cards. 
The  little  chapel  mentioned  above  was 
built  b^  the  Jesuits,  who  had  bolstered 
it  up  with  a  set  of  monstrous  buttresses, 
occupying  an  area  considerably  greater 
than  the  chapel  itself,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  was  so  twisted  about,  that  the 
roof  fell  in,  and  the  walls  cracked  in 
all  directions.  Some  houses  had  been 
so  shaken,  that  not  a  brick  retained 
its  original  place,  yet  the  walls  were 
standing,  though  with  a  most  ghost¬ 
like  appearance,  and  at  such  an  angle, 
that  in  passing,  we  felt  not  quite  free 
from  apprehension  of  their  falling  up- 
oo  us;  indeed,  there  was  hardly  a  sin¬ 
gle  wall  which  was  not  sloping  over 
more  or  less.  In  some  places  the  but¬ 
tresses  were  shaken  down  and  gone, 
but  the  shattered  wall  was  left  stand¬ 
ing,  and  in  many  cases  they  had  been 
forced  apart  from  each  other,  and 
were  inclined  in  opposite  directions. 
The  great  church,  called  La  Merced, 
fell  on  the  4th  of  April,  1819,  one 
day  after  the  earthquake  began,  and 
seven  days  before  thegreat  shock  which 
destroy^  the  town.  The  side  walls, 
and  part  of  one  end,  were  left  stand¬ 
ing,  in  a  dislocated  and  inclined  state, 
and  rent  from  top  to  bottom ;  but 
what  was  curious,  the  buttresses,  which 
appear  to  have  been  broad  and  sub- 
suntial  ones,  were  nearly  all  thrown 
down." 

Captain  Hall  received  an  account  of 
this  catastrophe  from  two  intelligent 
inhabitants.  **  It  beg^n,  they  said, 
between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning 
of  the  Sd  of  April,  and  continued  with 
gentle  shocks  during  that  day  and  the 
next.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
4th,  there  came  a  violent  shock,  which 
produced  a  waving  or  rolling  motion 
in  the  ground,  like  that  of  a  ship  at 
sea,  w^h  lasted  for  two  minutes.  In 
'  every  case  these  shocks  were  preceded 
*>r  a  loud  rolling  noise,  compared  by 
one  persoQ  to  the  echo  of  thunder 
amongst  the  hills ;  and  by  another  to 


the  roar  of  a  subterranean  torrent,  car¬ 
rying  along  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks 
and  stones.  Every  person  spoke  of 
this  sound  with  an  expression  of  the 
greatest  horror.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
said,  it  was  *  Espantoso  1*  (frightful)* 
*  Yes,'  added  the  other,  shuddering  at 
the  recollection^  *  horroroso  !’ "  Ano¬ 
ther  said,  *  Before  we  hear  the  sound, 
or,  at  least,  are  fully  conscious  of  hear¬ 
ing  it,  we  are  made  sensible,  I  do  not 
well  know  how,  that  something  un¬ 
common  is  going  to  happen ;  every¬ 
thing  seems  to  change  colour ;  our 
thoughts  are  chained  immovably  down ; 
the  whole  world  appears  to  be  in  dis¬ 
order  ;  all  nature  looks  different  from 
what  it  was  wont  to  do ;  we  feel  quite 
subdued  and  overwhelmed  by  some  in¬ 
visible  power,  beyond  human  control 
or  comprehension.  Then  comes  the 
horrible  sound,  distinctly  heard,  and, 
immediately,  the  solid  earth  is  all  in 
motion,  waving  to  and  fro,  like  the 
surface  of  the  sea.'  ” 

The  Chilians  have  a  sort  of  instinc¬ 
tive  feeling  of  the  approach  of  an 
earthquake,  even  while  the  European 
feels  the  earth  iyet  firm  beneath  his 
feet. 

Captain  Hall  visited  Lima  at  a  most 
interesting  moment,  that  which  formed 
the  crisis  of  revolutionary  triumph, 
and  of  the  city  being  converted  from 
a'  Spanish  into  an  American  city. 
While  the  remoter  districts  were,  one 
after  another,  embracing  the  new  or¬ 
der  of  things,  this  great  capital  re¬ 
mained  steadily  attached  to  Spain  and 
to  the  old  system.  It  was  inhabited 
by  the  great  Spanish  merchants  and 
functionaries,  who  thought  only  of  en¬ 
joying  their  immense  wealth.  Immer¬ 
sed  in  thoughtless  ease,  and  splendid 
luxury,  they  seemed  unconscious  even 
of  the  changes  which  were  going  on 
around  them,  and  never  dreamt  of  an 
army^  approaching  "  the  silver  gates 
of  the  cit^  of  the  kings,”  till  San 
Martin,  with  the  Chilian  army,  was 
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beard  knocking  at  them.  It  soon 
proved,  however,  that  there  was  a 
strong  and  increasing  party  in  favour 
of  independence ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
July,  the  Viceroy  found  it  necessary 
to  evacuate  Lima,  and  retire  into  Up* 
per  Peru.  Captain  Hall  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  to  the  extraordinary  stene, 
and  has  given  a  most  lively  picture  of 
it.  < 

**  I  had  gone  to  the  ship  in  the 
morning,  but  hearing  that  the  capital 
was  certainly  to  be  deserted  by  the 
Royalists  next  day,  and  wishing  to  be 
near  the  British  merchants,  whom  I 
had  recommended,  come  what  might, 
to  stay  by  their  property  quietly  in 
Lima,  I  landed,  and  proceeded  along 
the  Callao  road.  It  was,  however, 
with  no  small  difficulty  that  I  could 
make  head  against  the  crowd  of  fugi¬ 
tives  going  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
groups  of  people  on  foot,  in  carts,  on 
horseback,  hurried  past ;  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  with  horses  and 
mules,  and  numbers  of  slaves  laden 
with  baggage  and  other  valuables,  tra* 
veiled  indiscriminately  along,  and  all 
was  outcry  and  confusion.  In  the  city 
itself  the  consternation  was  excessive  ; 
the  men  were  pacing  about  in  fearful 
doubt  what  was  to  be  done  ;  the  wo¬ 
men  were  seen  flying  in  all  directions 
towards  the  convents ;  and  the  narrow 
streets  were  literally  choked  up  with 
loaded  waggons  and  mules,  and  mount¬ 
ed  horsemen.  All  night  long  the  con¬ 
fusion  continued,  and  at  daybreak  the 
Viceroy  marched  out  with  his  troops, 
not  leaving  even  a  single  sentinel  over 
the  powder  magazine.  Up  to  this 
moment  many  people,  with  a  strange 
degree  of  incredulity,  arising  out  of 
long  cherished  prejudice  and  pride, 
would  not  believe  that  such  events 
were  possible ;  but  when  the  moment 
actually  arrived,  their  despair  became 
immeasurable,  and  they  fled  away  like 
the  rest.  For  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  Viceroy’s  departure,  the  streets 


were  flUed  with  fugitives,  but  by  mid¬ 
day  scarcely  an  individual  was  to  be 
seen,  and  in  the  course  of  the  after¬ 
noon  1  accompanied  one  of  the  JE^g- 
lish  merchants,  during  a  walk  of  more 
than  a  mile,  through  the  most  popu¬ 
lous  parts  of  Lima,  without  meeting  a 
single  individual ;  the  doors  were  all 
barred,  the  window.shutters  closed, 
and  it  seemed,  ituleed,  some  vast  city 
of  the  dead.  An  indistinct  dread  of 
some  terrible  cataistrophe  was  the  cause 
of  this  universal  panic  ;  but  there  was 
also  a  definite  source  of  alarm,  which 
contributed  considerably  to  the  strange 
effect  which  I  have  bmn  describing. 
This  was  a  belief,  industriously  pro¬ 
pagated,  and  caught  with  the  dis¬ 
eased  eagerness  of  fear,  that  the  slave 
population  of  the  city  meant  to  take 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  troops, 
to  rise  in  a  body,  and  massacre  the 
whites.  I  could  not,  for  one,  bring 
myself  to  suppose  this  was  at  all  pro¬ 
bable,  for  the  slaves  had  never  any  lei¬ 
sure  to  plan  such  a  measure  ;  and  their 
habits  were  not  those  of  union  or  en- 
terprize,  being  all  domestic  servants, 
and  scattered  over  an  immense  city, 
with  very  rare  opportunities  of  confi¬ 
dential  intercourse.  Had  the  panic 
been  less  general,  and  not  spread  itself 
over  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  there  might  have  been 
%ome  grounds  to  apprehend  a  riot,  or . 
other  mischief,  from  the  mob  attack¬ 
ing  the  houses  of  obnoxious  indivi- 
duals;  but,  all  being  equally  under 
the  influence  of  terror,  there  was  no 
one  left  to  take  advantage  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.” 

San  Martin,  however,  having  beha¬ 
ved  with  great  moderation,  and  placed 
the  management  of  affairs  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  former  governor,  con¬ 
fidence  was  soon  re-established  among 
that  part  of  the  citizens  who  remain¬ 
ed.  "  In  a  day  or  two  everything 
was  restored  to  its  ordinary  state )  the 
shops  were  again  opened  ;  the  women 
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were  seen  in  every  quarter  stealing  out 
of  the  convents ;  the  men  ventured 
forth  to  smoke  their  segars  in  the 
Planza ;  the  streets  were  lined  with 
people  returning  to  their  homes*  and 
with  loaded  mules  bringing  back 
trunks,  boxes,  and  household  articles 
of  all  kinds ;  the  mass-bells  were  all 
tinkling  {  the  street-cryers  bawling  as 
heretofore;  and  the  great  city  once 
more  restored  to  its  wonted  noise  and 
bustle." 

Some  months  after,  in  December, 
1821,  Captain  Hall  a^n  visited  Lima, 
and  found  a  very  ^ided  improve¬ 
ment.  The  merchants  of  Callao,  who 
had  at  first  hated  the  revolution,  on 
account  of  the  obstruction  which  hos¬ 
tile  fleets  opposed  to  trade,  now  cheer¬ 
fully  hailed  it,  on  account  of  the  vast 
augmentation  it  had  brought  to  their 
commerce ;  the  harbour,  formerly  al¬ 
most  deserted,  being  now  filled  with 
vessels  unlading  rich  cargoes.  This  mo¬ 
tive  of  interest,  preponderating  great¬ 
ly  over  speculative  opinions,  put  them 
in  raptures  with  the  new  order  of 
things.  In  Lima,  also,  decision  and 
alacrity  had  succeeded  to  the  former 
image  of  Spanish  sluggishness.  **  The 
shops  were  filled  with  British  manu¬ 
factured  goods ;  the  pavement  was 
thronged  with  busy  merchants  of  all 
nations,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
groups  of  indolent  Spaniards,  who, 
with  their  segars  in  their  mouths,  and 
wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  were  wont, 
in  bygone  days,  to  let  the  world  move 
on  at  its  own  pleasure,  careless  what 
turned  up,  so  that  it  cost  them  no 
trouble.  The  population  appeared,  to 
our  eyes,  increased  in  a  wonderful  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  the  loaded  carts  and  mules 
actually  blocked  up  the  thorough¬ 
fares." 

Captain  Hall  enjoyed  intimate  in¬ 
tercourse  with  San  Martin,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Peru,  and  has  thrown  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  his  somewhat  mys¬ 
terious  character.  He  has  certamly 


shewn  him  to  be  a  man  of  reflection, 
enlarged  views,  and  great  address. 
There  seems  even,  in  many  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  peculiar  moderation,  and 
an  absence  of  vulgar  ambition.  At 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  think  quite 
so  favourably  of  him  as  Captain  Hall, 
biassed,  perhaps,  by  personal  friend¬ 
ship,  seems  inclined  to  do.  There  ap¬ 
pear  certainly  strong  marks  of  caprice 
and  pride.  It  is  admitted,  that  a  most 
iniquitous  system  of  oppression  and  ex¬ 
tortion  was  practised  against  the  old 
Spaniards,  under  the  san£tion  of  hit 
authority ;  and  the  refusal  to  share 
authority  with  the  sovereign  Congress, 
and  to  rule  Peru  otherwise  than  as 'a 
despot,  appears  quite  illiberal  and  un¬ 
justifiable.  It  left  the  independent 
cause  without  any  able  man  at  its  head, 
at  the  most  critical  moment,  when,  but 
for  the  interposition  of  Bolivar,  thia 
circumstance  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  it. 

Captain  Hall,  in  sailing  northwards, 
touched  at  Payta,  which  he  found  still 
full  of  the  tradition  of  Anson,  and 
particularly  of  the  kindness  with  which 
he  treated  bis  Spanish  prisoners.  He 
landed  also  at  Guayaquil,  the  port  of 
Quito,  a  town  of  about  20,000  in- 
habitants,  which,  amid  the  general 
effervescence,  had  set  up  for  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  amid  **  the  general  bus¬ 
tle,  was  allowed  to  carry  its  inde¬ 
pendent  flag,  and  call  itself  a  separate 
state,  unmolested.  All  the  reflecting 
persons  in  the  town,  however,  saw  that 
It  was  utterly  impossible  to  maintain 
such  a  position,  and  that,  sooner  or 
later,  they  must  fall  under  one  or  other 
of  the  great  powers,  Colombia  or  Peru. 
The  inhabitants  were  nearly  divided 
on  this  subject ;  and,  contemptible  as 
the  discussion  was,  more  violent  party- 
spirit  was  never  displayed.  A  con¬ 
stant  war  of  words  was  maintained, 
for  no  swords  were  drawn  :  distin- 
guishing  badges  were  worn  by  the  dif- 
rerent  parties  ;  and  each  party  bawled 
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ooC  in  the  afreets,  or  from  their  ivin-  decline,  which  was  compkted  bj  an 
dowa,  the  names  of  their  respective  earthquake. 

favourites,  Bolivar  or  San  Martin.  The  chief  theatre  of  commerce  on 
There  was  something  a  little  ludicrous,  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  is  now 
perhaps,  in  their  notion  of  displaying  Tepic,  in  New  Galicia,  situated  about 
an  independent  flag,  ( I  quite  forget  its  forty  miles  inland  from  its  port  of  San 
colour  or  devices,)  and  calling  them-  Bias.  The  pictures  given  of  the  state 
selves  an  independent  nation,  while,  in  of  society  at  this  remote,  but  wealthy 
the  same  breath,  they  were  vocifera-  place,  are  exceedingly  lively  {  but  we 
ting  their  determination  to  submit  to  canonlytrantcribeoneor  two  sketches, 
the  will  of  a  military  leader,  and  were  The  following  is  the  account  of  a  ter- 
quarreiiing  amongst  themselves,  mere-  tulia,  or  evening  party . 
fy  as  to  which  of  the  two  chiefs  they  *'  Across  the  upper  end  of  a  large 
would  be  governed  by.  It  was  an  room,  and  for  some  distance  along  the 
dection,  however,  and  one  in  which  all  ddes,  were  seated  the  ladies,  about 
classes  took  an  active  and  sincere  part,  twenty  in  number,  in  a  compact  line. 
This  was  a  new  thing  for  South  Ame-  and  glued,  as  it  were,  to  the  wall, 
licans,  and  their  spirits  rose  according-  Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  the  even¬ 
ly  with  the  feeling  of  freedom,  which  ing,  a  gentleman  succeeded  in  obtain- 
the  exercise  of  an  elective  right  in-  ing  a  station  amongst  the  ladies,  but 
spires  more  than  any  other :  the  whole  he  was  generally  an  intimate  acquaint- 
scene,  accordingly,  was  highly  ani-  ance,  or  a  very  determined  stranger, 
mated,  and  more  like  that  of  an  Eng-  In  each  corner  of  the  room  was  placed 
lish  election,  than  anything  I  have  be-  a  small  stone  table,  on  which  stood  a 
fore  seen  abroad."  dingy  tallow  candle,  the  feeble  glim- 

The  navigators  touched  also  at  Pa-  mer  of  which  gave  a  dismal  light  to 
nama,  which  has  almost  alone  suffered  the  room  ;  but,  by  an  incongruity  cha- 
by  the  establishment  of  free  trade,  racteristic  of  the  country,  the  candle- 
which  has  deprived  it  of  its  long  en-  stick  was  large  and  handsome,  and  of 
joyed  mon^oly  of  the  intercourse  be-  massy  silver.  Behind  the  light,  in  a 
tween  Spain  and  Peru.  The  situation,  glass  case,  was  displayed  an  image  of 
however,  it  so  happy,  that,  with  the  the  Virgin,  dressed  up  as  Nuestra  Se- 
extension  of  commerce,  it  mutt  doubt-  nora  de  Guadaloupe,  the  patron  saint 
less  revive.  Panama  presents  a  specta-  of  Mexico,  almost  suffocated  with  a 
cle  unique  in  the  new  world-.-fine  profusion  of  tawdry  artificial  flowers, 
ruins.  The  inhabitants  are  still  rich  The  line  of  ladies  on  one  side  reached 
and  hospitable.  They  have  declared  to  the  door,  and,  on  the  side  opposite, 
for  the  independent  cause,  and  attach-  to  a  table  about  half-way  along  the 
ed  themselves  to  Colombia.  room,  on  which  were  placed  wine  and 

The  next  port  touched  at  was  Aca-’  water — gentlemen’s  hats,  and  ladies’ 
pulfco,  a  name  which  suggests  ideas  of  shawls.  Against  one  of  the  comer 
the  moat  romantic  wealth  and  splen-  tables  there  rested  a  guitar ;  and  it 
dour.  It  was  found,  indeed,  the  very  seldom  happened  that  there  was  not 
btau  ideal  of  a  harbour ;  but  instead  some  person  present  ready  to  play  a 
of  the  magnificent  town  expected,  popular  tune,  or  to  accompany  the  la- 
there  scarcmy  appeared  to  be  a  town  dies,  many  of  whom  sung  very  pretti- 
8t  all.  It  did  not  contain  above  thirty  ly.  This  occasional  music  went  on 
bouses,  with  a  large  suburb  of  reed-  without  interrapting  the  conversation ; 
bulk  buts.  The  cessation  of  the  indeed,  the  soundof  the  guitar,  amongst 

loons  was. assigned  at  the  origin  of  its  the  Spaniards,  or  their  descendants,  is 
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80  familiar,  tUat  it  ««cta  mffn  M  a.  ati*  • 
mulus;  asort  of  accompaoimeot  to  coa>  > 
TcraatioB,  tbaa  as  an  interrvptioD.  'At 
the  further  end  of  the  room  was  a 
card-table,  where  most  of  the  gentle*, 
men  played  at  a  game  called  mont^. 
The  space  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
seemed  to  be  allotted  as  a  play-ground 
for  the  children  of  the  house,  and  those 
of  many  removes  in  consanguinity.  The 
nurses  too,  and  the  old  servants  of  the 
family,  used  the  privilege  of  walking 
in  and  out ;  and  sometimes  they  ad¬ 
dressed  such  of  the  company  as  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  seated  near  the  door.  It 
may  be  remarked  here,  that  in  all  those 
countries  a  degree  of  familiarity  is  al¬ 
lowed  between  the  servants  and  their 
superiors,  of  which  in  England  there 
is  no  example  in  any  rank  of  life.” 

The  convil^i  or  dinner-party,  pre¬ 
sented  a  scene  equally  original.  **  At 
6rst  a  suspicious  kind  of  calm  prevail¬ 
ed,  but  the  soup  had  scarcely  been  re¬ 
moved  before  there  appeared  symp¬ 
toms  of  an  approaching  storm.  While 
we  were  discussing  the  olla,  the  dish 
which  always  succeeds  the  soup,  a 
principal  person  in  company  rose  up 
and  shouted  out  *  Copas  en  mano  !’ 
handle  vour  glasses.  But  he  had  to 
repeat  this  mandate  several  times,  and 
to  stretch  out  his  tumbler  brimful 
of  wine,  before  the  distant  parts  of 
the  table  stood  up  in  honour  of  the 
toast,  which  was  one  of  the  common¬ 
places  of  the  day,  ‘  Union  y  Liber- 
tad.’  After  this  signal,  there  was 
kept  up,  during  the  whole  dinner,  a 
constant  discharge  of  toasts  and  senti¬ 
ments  ;  and  upon  an  average,  towards 
the  end  of  the  dinner,  there  could  be 
no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  men,  on 
their  legs,  all  speaking  at  once,  at  the 
full  stretch  of  their  voices,  and  accom¬ 
panying  every  remark  with  some  thea¬ 
trical  gesticulation.  Others  kept  their 
seats,  thinking,  perhaps,  they  might 
thereby  have  a  fairer  aim  at  the  table, 
which  rung  from  end  to  end  with  the 


blows  by.  which  these  orators  loti^t 
to  enforce  their  arguments. 

**  Meanwhile  the  dinner  went  oo,  as 
if  nothing  remarkable  was  passing 
the  plates  and  dishes  were  changed  by  .- 
the  servants  and  their  volunteer  assist¬ 
ants,  with  singular  dexterity,  and, in 
spite  of  this  vast  confusion.  The  bot-, 
tie  passed  more  and  more  rapidly  { the 
noise  increased ;  the  bawlers  became 
more  numerous  ;  and  by  the  time  the 
dinner  was  well  over,  the  party  fell 
to  pieces,  and  all  seemed  uproar  and 
confusion :  groups  of  four  or  five, 
and  sometimes  twice  that  number, 
might  be  seen  clustered  together,  all 
speaking  or  singing  at  once.  I  ne¬ 
ver  was  more  astonished  than  at  seeing 
so  many  men,  on  all  other  occasions 

{)erfect  models  of  decorum,  suddenly 
ose  their  formality,  and  act  like  so 
many  professed  topers  and  merryma¬ 
kers.  At  first  I  thought  this  must 
needs  end  in  blows,  and  stood  prepared 
to  avoid  the  bottles  and  glasses  which 
were  likely  to  be  flying  about.  But 
after  a  little  while,  it  was  easy  to  dis¬ 
cover  more  sounds  of  mirth  than  of 
anger ;  and  the  ladies,  who  must  have 
been  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  sat 
very  composedly,  viewing  it  all  with 
great  delight." 

Attention  was  for  some  time  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  feats  of  a  Biscayan  mi¬ 
mic  ;  after  which  **  the  noise  ceased, 
the  party  broke  up,  and  every  one 
went  off  to  his  siesta,  with  a  compo¬ 
sure,  and  steadiness,  which  shewed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
riot  was  the  effect  of  choice,  not  of 
intoxication  ;  to  which,  certainly,  in 
appearance,  it  was  most  closely  allied. 
To  satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  several  of  the 
most  boisterous,  but  they  were  now  so 
perfectly  quiet  and  sedate,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  they  were  the  same 
individuals  who,  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  had  been,  apparently,  so  com¬ 
pletely  tipsy." 
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The  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  Mexico  upon  Spain  had  juit  been 
published.  In  this  quarter  it  was 
viewed  chiefly  in  a  commercial  light, 
and  was  thus  generally  welcomed.  The 
merchants  of  Tepic  and  Guadalaxara 
were  anxious  to  open  a  direct  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  England.  A 


mountain  peasant  made  use  of  a  very 
cogent  argument  upon  this  subject. 
**  My  opinion  of  the  free  trade,"  said 
he,  **  rests  on  this,— formerly  I  paid 
nine  dollars  for  the  piece  of  cloth  of 
which  this  shirt  is  made,  I  now  pay 
two— that  forms  my  opinion  of  the 
free  trade." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


NATIONAL  PATRONAGE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

Dispo^ion  to  patronize  Literature. — Liberal  Vietot  of  hit  Majesty — His  Do- 
nationqfthe  Royal  Library. — Noiicesin  Parliament — Proposed  Vote  for  Re- 
building  the  Museum — Debates — Observations.— Mr  Ha^don's  Petkions.— 
GenerM  Observations  on  the  Patronage  of  Historical  Painting. 


As  soon  as  Britain  began  to  breathe 
from  so  many  troubles,  and  when  her 
population  appeared  to  be  established 
in  tlie  means  of  comfortable  subsist¬ 
ence!  she  began  to  aim  at  some  higher 
objects.  Her  government  deemed  it¬ 
self  called  upon  to  seek  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  enlarged  means  of  intellectual  ex¬ 
istence!  and  to  bestow  on  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  genius  that  lustre  which 
they  can  only  derive  from  public  pa¬ 
tronage.  National  glory  is  often  only 
an  empty  sound ;  yet  certainly  a 
glory  both  more  splendid  and  more 
real,  may  be  derive  from  the  splen¬ 
did  exertions  of  art  and  science,  than 
from  the  vulgar  achievements  of  con¬ 
quest  or  victory. 

The  House  of  Hanover,  amid  all 
the  reasons  which  the  nation  had 
to  be  satisfied  under  their  rule,  had 
been  accused  of  casting  a  somewhat 
cold  glance  at  these  refined  branches 
of  national  pursuit.  Even  George 
the  Third,  notwithstanding  his  taste 
for  painting,  the  splendid  library 
which  he  collected,  and  his  boun¬ 


ty  to  a  few  distinguished  individuals, 
could  not  be  considered  in  general  as 
a  patron  of  literature.  His  ministers 
especially, "  from  North  well-natured 
to  imperial  Pitt,"  seemed  to  consider 
this  ground  of  distinction  as  lying  al¬ 
together  out  of  their  sphere.  George 
IV.  seems  destined,  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  to  redeem  the  character  of  his 
race.  He  has  manifested,  in  regard 
to  it,  a  spirit  of  munificent  generosity* 
which  may  gain  a  higher  lustre  to  his 
reign  than  even  the  triumphs  with 
which  it  has  been  crowned. 

The  king,  during  the  present  year, 
testified  this' disposition  by  a  grand 
act  of  generosity  to  the  pubiic.  This 
consisted  in  presenting  to  them  the 
magnificent  library  inherited  from 
his  father.  Nothing,  as  we  had  for¬ 
merly  occasion  to  observe,  had  done 
more  honour  to  his  late  majesty,  than 
the  judgment,  perseverance,  and  li- 
berwty,  with  which  this  great  lite¬ 
rary  treasure  had  been  collected.  As 
yet,  however,  it  was  locked  up  in  the 
royal  repositories,  and  accessible  only 
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to  a  select  few,  who  could  come  into 
contact  with  some  part  of  the  royal 
household.  So  long  as  it  remained  the 
private  property  of  the  crown,  and  was 
lodged  in  one  of  its  palaces,  no  freer 
access  could  be  conveniently  afforded. 
Its  donation  to  the  public,  was  there¬ 
fore  a  most  princely  deed,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  render  the  most  signal  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  cause  of  literature. 

After  this  splendid  gift  had  been 
announced  to  the  public,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  submitted  a 
motion  with  respect  to  it.  “  By 
those,”  said  he,  “  who  think  that  there 
is  much  and  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  literature  and  the  morals 
.of  the  country — by  those,  in  short, 
who  think  that  there  is  something 
like  analogy  betu’^een  a  love  of  letters 
and  a  love  of  freedom,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  that  this  collection  should  not  be 
regarded  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  pleasure.  This  libra¬ 
ry,  which  it  has  been  his  majesty’s 
pleasure  to  give  to  the  nation,  was 
collected  by  his  late  venerated  father, 
during  the  course  of  a  long  and  ex¬ 
emplary  life  ;  and  although,  perhaps, 
the  circumstances  which  attended  his 
outhful  education,  and  the  fact  of 
is  having  been  at  )w>  early  a  period 
of  his  existence  oppressed,  as  it  were, 
with  the  cares  of  royalty,  might  rea¬ 
sonably  seem  to  have  precluded  him 
from  applying  himself  to  objects  of 
this  kind  ;  yet  it  is,  I  think,  on  these 
very  accounts,  the  more  honourable 
to  the  character  of  his  late  majesty, 
that,  from  the  date  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne  down  to  the  unhappy  mo¬ 
ment  in  which,  by  one  of  the  most  ca¬ 
lamitous  visitations  with  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  ever  affects  our  species,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  means  of  pursuing 
any  object  relating  either  to  his  own 
^nefit,  or  to  the  good  of  his  people, 
he  employed  himself  actively,  zeal¬ 
ously,  and  carefully,  in  forming  this 
collection.  But  if  it  is  surprising  that 


his  late  majesty,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  should  so  have  occupied  him¬ 
self,  it  is  not  surprising,  I  conceive, 
that  his  present  majesty,  influenced 
by  that  finished  taste,  that  love  of  sci¬ 
ence,  that  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit, 
that  disinterested  generosity,  which 
belong  to  him,  should  have  applied 
himself,  upon  becoming  possessed  of 
this  most  valuable  treasure,  to  consi¬ 
der  in  what  way  his  people  would  be 
likely  to  derive  from  it  the  greatest 
benefit.  If  his  majesty  had  chosen  to 
consult  merely  his  own  gratification 
or  his  own  taste  in  appropriating  it, 
he  would  obviously  have  retained  this 
excellent  collection  in  his  own  hands ; 
and  it  would  have  constituted  in  his 
palace,  or  in  that  of  his  successors,  a 
most  valuable  and  a  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  ornament.  But  his  majesty  has 
considered  that  a  much  more  noble 
objectwouldbe  attained  if  this  library, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  his  own 
palace,  should  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
osal  of  parliament,  for  the  benefit  of 
is  people.  His  majesty,  therefore, 
has  so  far  proposed,  that  this  library 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
parliament,  that  it  becomes  necessary 
for  me  to  suggest  to  parliament  the 
best  means  for  its  disposal.  I  think, 
then,  that,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
confide  the  custody  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  collection  to  the  British 
Museum.  At  all  events,  it  would  be 
a  very  desirable  object ;  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  an  object,  also,  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  who  is  the  munificent  giver  of 
the  library,  has  very  much  at  heart, 
that  it  should  be  kept  distinct  and 
separate  from  any  other.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  inde^,  1  think  we  owe  it 
to  his  majesty's  father  who  collected, 
and  to  his  majesty  himself  who  has 
^iven  these  books,  to  make.  I  think 
It  would  be  unjust,  if  we  were  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  collection  to  be  connected  with 
any  other  of  the  same  kind ;  while  it 
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seems  to  me  most  desirable*  both  on  caronce,  or,  in  other  terms*  an  heir- 


general  considerations,  and  in  a  pecu¬ 
niary  point  of  view,  (though  that,  in 
truth,  is  by  no  means  the  most  im¬ 
portant  one,)  that  it  should  be  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  British  Museum ;  for  this 
library  of  the  late  king,  though,  pos¬ 
sibly,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  roost 
valuable  library  in  existence,  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  valuable,  as  the 
collection  of  an  individual,  that  ever 
did  exist ;  and  I  believe,  that*  if  to 
this  library  be  added  that  which  is 
already  possessed  by  the  British 
Museum,  increased  as  it  will  very 
shortly  be,  (I  understand,)  by  the  lib¬ 
rary  which  has  been  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  which 
is  to  be  placed  under  the  same  roof, 
there  will  be  contained  under  one  and 
the  same  roof,  a  library,  without  all 
question,  the  finest  in  the  world."-— 
The  honourable  gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  for  a  cofnmittee  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  letters  and  treasury  minute, 
and  report  their  observations  thereon 
to  the  House. 

Sir  Charles  Long  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion,  observing  that  the  library  had 
been  collected  with  the  greatest  judg¬ 
ment,  upon  a  plan  formed  by  L)r 
Johnson  ;  that  neither  pains  nor  ex¬ 
pense  had  been  spared  upon  it*  and 
that  there  never  bad  been  a  library 
more  completely  arranged  and  cata¬ 
logued.  His  present  majesty  had 
ever  been  a  zealous  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  he  now  shewed  himself  the 
warm  friend  of  science  and  litera¬ 
ture. 

In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Eilen- 
borough  met  the  announcement  by  an 
objection,  which  really  seems  ill-timed 
and  ungracious.  On  occasion  of  a 
bill  allowing  his  majesty  to  dispose  of 
certain  property,  his  lordship  asked. 

Whether  the  library  of  the  late  king 
devolving  to  his  present  majesty  in 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
pught  not  to  be  accounted  as  a  jus 


loom  of  the  crown  ?"  By  a  variety  of 
precedents  drawn  from  Er^lhh  his¬ 
tory*  he  endeavoured ,  to  shew  that 
there  was  no  power  to  dispose  of  the 
personal  chattels  of  the  crown  with¬ 
out  tbe  consent  of  parliaaient.  Lord 
Coke  has  stated  that  the  king  could 
not  dispose  of  the  ancient  jewels  of 
the  crown  without  authority,  since 
they  descended  as  an  heir-loom,  and 
were  inalienable  for  the  regal  state. 
Why,  then,  was  that  portion  of  his 
majesty’s  property,  which  consisted 
of  the  late  king’s  library,  and  which 
had  been  so  long  in  the  possession  of 
the  crown,  not  to  be  considered  also 
as  an  heir-loom  ?  He  could  not  help 
viewing  both  the  disposal  of  the  roy^ 
library  and  the  bill  upon  the  tabic 
with  great  suspicion.  He  must  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  present  bill  simply  as  a 
general  measure  with  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  the  country  {  and 
he  objected  to  it,  particularly,  as  his 
majesty  was  without  a  successor  to 
the  throne  except  in  the  heir  pro- 
sumptive  ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  asto¬ 
nished  how  his  majesty  could  desire 
to  make  a  different  disposition  of  his 
property.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
which  reflection  had  forced  on  him  ; 
but  he  should  be  sorry,  on  such  a 
subject,  to  oppose  his  own  opinion 
to  the  experience  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  upon  the  woolsack,  whose 
judgment  had  so  much  weight. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  expressed 
himself  surprised  at  the  arguments 
which  had  been  made  use  of  by  the 
noble  baron.  If  anything  were  to  be 
collected  from  that  noble  baron's  ob¬ 
servations,  it  would  be  that  he  spoke 
as  if  he  suspected  that  under  the  mask 
of  the  gift  of  the  royal  library  to  the 
public,  some  trick  was  intended  to  be 
played  off.  Now  the  fact  was,  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  So  far  from  it*  it  had 
been  as  far  back  as  three  years  ago 
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the  with  of  his  majesty  to  apply  to 
parliament  to  obtain  this  power  to 
dispose  of  certain  freehold  or  lease¬ 
hold  property,  to  which  he  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  being  entitled  to  make  out 
a  title  to  a  purchase.  It  was  a  right 
to  which  his  majesty  had  looked 
long  before  he  had  contemplated  the 
donation  to  the  public,  which  had 
created  in  every  man’s  mind,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  in  the  whole  country,  but  one 
feeling  of  respect  and  gratitude  to¬ 
wards  his  majesty  for  so  munihcent  a 
gift — a  gift,  whose  value  bestowed 
equal  honour  on  the  memory  of  that 
revered  monarch  who  spent  so  lauda¬ 
bly  sixty  years  in  collecting  such  an 
asserabl^e  of  scarce  and  vduable  li¬ 
terature,  as  on  the  liberality  of  the 
monarch  who  had  devoted  this  to  the 
best  purpose,  by  placing  the  collec¬ 
tion,  not  at  the  disposal  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  of  the  managers  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum  for  public  use,  but  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  Parliament, 
as  k  should  judge  most  conducive  to 
the  improvement  and  advantage  of 
the  British  public. 

The  Chancellor  also  stated  his  legal 
opinion,  that  if  the  question  was, 
whether  such  a  donation  could  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  ?  he  should  be  warranted  in 
saying,  that  such  a  gift  could  not  le¬ 
gally  be  enjoyed  by  them  without  an 
act  of  parliament.  But  when  the 

S[uestion  of  capacity  to  receive  had  re- 
erence  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  to 
it  only,  or  a  corporation  who  were  to 
take  such  gift  on  behalf  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  he  should  not  be  paying  that  re¬ 
spect  to  their  lordships,  in  which  he 
hoped  he  never  was  found  wanting, 
if  he  refrained  from  stating  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  present  bill.  The 
royal  gill  was,  in  his  judgment,  quite 
valid ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  mo¬ 
ney  were  wanting  to  enable  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  British  Museum  to' take 
lull  advantage  of  the  library  which 


had  been  given  by  the  king  to  them,' 
then,  ind^,  their  lordships  all  knew 
perfectly  well  what  was  necessary  to 
be  done  by  Parliament.  He  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  decidedly  of  opinion,  in 
every  view  of  the  question,  that  his 
majesty  had  in  himself  the  power  to 
give  or  dispose  of  personal  chattels, 
and  even  to  devise  them. 

No  attempt  was  finally  made  to 
press  the  objection. 

The  committee  having  reported, 
that  the  library  should  be  placed  un¬ 
der  the  custody  of  the  trustees  who 
presided  over  the  British  Museum, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose 
on  the  20th  June,  in  the  committee 
of  supply,  to  state  the  necessity  of  a 
vote  for  the  erection  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  to  contain  it.  The  committee  was, 
perhaps,  aware,  that  the  state  of  the 
British  Museum,  at  present,  was  such, 
as  rendered  it  perfectly  incapable  of 
containing  the  treasure  ^'hich  the 
bounty  of  the  sovereign  had  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  his  people.  If,  therefore,  the 
library  were  attached  to  the  British 
Museum,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
means  should  be  found  to  provide  a 
suitable  building  for  its  reception.  It 
appeared  very  desirable,  (and  such, 
he  believed,  was  the  general  feeling,) 
that  the  library  should  be  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  that  it 
should  be  separated  from  every  other 
part  of  the  collections  contained  in 
the  building,  although  the  rooms  in 
which  it  was  placed  should  form  a 
part  of  the  general  structure.  The 
idea  which  prevailed  in  the  committee 
was,  that  the  new  building  for  this 
library  should  be  erected  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  part  of  a  large 
building ;  it  being  evident  to  every 
one  who  looked  at  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  that  no  great  time  would  elapse 
before  it  would  be  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  whole  of  that 
structure.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
unwise  to  adapt  the  new  building  to 
10 
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the  existing  arrangement,  or  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  architectnre  of  the  British  Muse¬ 
um.  It  was  intended,  in  consequence, 
that  the  contemplated  building  should 
be  formed  as  part  of  a  new  plan  ;  with¬ 
out  aiming,  on  the  one  hand,  at  an 
ostentations  display  of  architectural 
grandeur;  but  taking  care,  on  the 
other,  that  the  principles  of  sound 
taste,  and  of  simple  elegance,  should 
not  be  forgotten.  It  was  impossible 
to  foretell  precisely  to  what  the  whole 
cost  might  amount,  but  he  proposed 
40,000/r  as  the  vote  necessary  in  the 
first  instance. 

Mr  Hobhonse  strongly  dwelt  on 
the  excellence  of  the  library,  the  first 
royal  one  ever  formed  in  this  country. 
The  late  king  had  spent  upon  it  about 
130,000/.,  having  devoted  2000/.  a- 
year  from  his  private  fortune  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  towards  its  collection ; 
200,000/.  would  not  now  purchase  the 
collection.  It  had  been  his  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  books  should  remain  in 
a  royal  palace,  and  this  appeared  to 
himself  the  best  possible  situation.  The 
rooms  in  which  they  were,  were  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  es- 
pmally  the  octagon  and  the  new  room. 
Why,  therefore,  could  they  not  keep 
the  royal  library  where  it  was  at  pre¬ 
sent  i  Those  who  had  seen  it  there — 
who  had  witnessed  how  well  it  was 
fitted  up,  and  how  admirably  it  was 
arranged,  and,  above  ail,  how  well  the 
rooms  were  adapted  for  it,  could  not 
fail  to  regret  that  the  rooms  should 
be  devoted  to  some  strange  purpose. 
He  did  not  see  any  reason  for  depri¬ 
ving  Westminster  of  a  library,  and 
transferring  it  to  the  Museum,  where 
the  union  of  the  two  would  throw  out 
about  20,000  duplicates.  He  was 
tempted  to  ask,  that  the  king  would 
crown  his  favour  by  granting  Buck- 
it^ham  House ;  he  suggested  also 
Wnitehall,  or  the  King’s  Mews,  where 
a  building  might  be  mso  constructed 
to  contain  the  archives  of  the  king- 
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dom,  now  scattered  through  twelve 
different  places. 

Sir  C.  Long  strongly  defended  the 
choice  of  the  Museum.  The  Banquet> 
ting-house  at  Whitehall  could  not  be 
fitted  up  without  great  expense,  be¬ 
sides  the  risk  of  its  becoming  a  lounge. 
The  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
though  certainly  very  extensive,  was 
not  of  that  extraordinary  magnitude 
which  some  had  represented.  It  was, 
in  fact,  only  the  5tn  or  6th  public  li¬ 
brary  in  Europe.  It  consisted  of  only 
125,000  volumes,  and  must  therefore 
be  called  almost  insignificant  when 
compared  with  that  of  Paris,  which 
appeared,  in  the  catalogue  published 
last  year  by  M.  Van  Praet,  to  contain 
450,000  volumes.  The  King's  library, 
on  the  contrary,  was  very  general  and 
complete,  and  would  therefore  prove  a 
most  valuable  accession. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  so  far  dif¬ 
fered  from  his  friend  Mr  Hobhouse, 
as  entirely  to  approve  the  placing  of 
the  library  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
its  removal  from  the  pomp  and  gbre 
of  a  palace.  The  advantage  of  one 
great  library  for  general  purposes  was, 
independent  of  its  utility,  so  essential 
for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  litera¬ 
ture,  that  he  never  before  heard  any 
doubt  cast  upon  the  value  of  such  an 
accumulation.  He  knew  how  easy  it 
was  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  com- 
ilation  of  dupKcates ;  but  scholars 
new  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  editions  of  the  same  author,  and 
the  value  to  be  estimated  by  philolo¬ 
gists,  although  the  ordinary  reader 
might  ridicule  the  refinement  of  the 
**  e’s  restored,  and  pomp  of  p’s  de¬ 
posed."  He  was  perfectly  aware,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  strong  objections  arose  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  being  so  combustible ; 
but  all  were  agreed,  that  there  must 
be  a  new  building,  which  surely  might 
be  rendered  incombustible.  It  was  due 
to  the  greatness  of  this  country,  that 
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it  (hould  have  what  deserved  to  be 
called  a  national  library ;  the  present 
one  at  the  British  Museum  did  not 
deserve  the  name,  and  even  with  the 
addition  of  the  king's  magnificent 
gift,  it  would  be  rather  a  basis  for  the 
ultimate  formation  of  a  suitable  lib* 
rary,  than  a  complete  collection  of 
which  they  could  have  reason  to  be 
proud:  with  this  great  addition,  it 
would  not  be  half  the  value  of  the 
royal  public  library  of  France,  the 
most  useful  and  most  accessible  library 
in  Europe,  though  certainly,  in  some 
of  its  departments,  less  curious  than 
the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  and 
the  library  at  the  Vatipm.  When  he 
looked  at  the  state  of  the  library  at 
the  British  Museum,  he  must  com¬ 
plain  of  the  manner  in  which  that  col¬ 
lection  had  been  stinted  and  starved 
by  parliament ;  a  library,  if  curtailed 
of  its  adequate  sources  of  supply,  by 
a  diminished  endowment,  was  deprived 
of  the  CTeat  principle  of  its  utility ; 
and  such  was  the  case  at  the  British 
Museum.  For  the  last  five  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  purchase  of  Dr 
Burney’s  library,  the  grant  for  this 
establishment  was  only  300/.  a-year 
for  printed  books,  and  30/.  for  manu¬ 
scripts.  Now,  be  had  the  authority  of 
a  learned  friend,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  say¬ 
ing,  that  in  the  department  of  foreign 
classical  literature  alone,  500/.  a-year 
would  be  necessary  for  suitably  keep¬ 
ing  up  even  a  private  gentleman’s  lib¬ 
rary,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  natural  and  exact  sci¬ 
ences,  aud  works  of  a  political  charac¬ 
ter.  The  Bodleian  library,  which  en¬ 
joyed  under  the  copy-right  act  the 
same  advantages  as  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  for  the  gratuitous  acquirement 
of  new  English  publications,  had,  du¬ 
ring  the  last  five  years,  expended  for 
foreign  and  old  books  1600/.  a-year, 
and  yet  the  national  library  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  allowed  only  300/.  a-year  for 


the  same  purpose.  The  Advocates’  Li¬ 
brary,  a  private  collection  of  a  very 
distinguished  body,  with  all  the  same 
copy-right  privilege,  expended  from 
800/.  to  lodoi.  a-year  in  the  purchase 
of  foreign  works ;  and  the  roym  French 
library,  which  bad  also  a  copy-right 
presentation,  purchased  1500/.  worth 
of  books  annually.  He  hoped  that 
these  examples,  and  the  -knowledge 
that  every  petty  state  in  Europe  had 
its  national  library,  would  stimulate 
this  country  to  mend  her  ways,  and 
place  literature  upon  a  station  befit¬ 
ting  the  greatness  of  such  a  nation  in 
the  civilized  world.  He  lamented  the 
determination  to  rebuild  the  great  na¬ 
tional  depositary  on  the  site  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Museum,  the  retired  situation  of 
which  was  indeed  very  well  adapted 
for  study  ;  but  there  was  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  was  proper  for 
a  museum,  and  what  was  essential  for 
a  library :  the  latter  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  intrusion,  or  else  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  exposed  to  an  interrup¬ 
tion  in  his  pursuits.  Far  different  was 
the  case  of  a  museum  ;  for  that,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  made  an  alluring 
lounge,  to  entice,  as  it  were,  specta¬ 
tors  to  acquire  in  the  easiest  way  a 
taste  for  the  arts.  Great  Russell-street 
was  rather  out  of  the  way  for  such  a 
purpose ;  they  who  wished  to  see  the 
Museum  must  go  there  expressly  for 
the  purpose ;  it  did  not  stand  in  an^ 
public  situation,  inviting,  by  its  archi¬ 
tectural  beauties,  the  passengers  to  en¬ 
ter.  He  entirely  concurred  in  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  making  such  an  edifice  exter¬ 
nally,  as  well  as  internally  attractive. 
London,  although  the  greatest  city, 
was  the  least  ornamented  metropolis  in 
Europe.  For  almost  a  century  this 
city  was  without  any  ornamental  ar¬ 
chitectural  additions — the  late  efforts 
at  improvement  (of  which  he  wished 
to  speak  without  any  disparagement) 
partook  more  of  the  neatness  of  indi¬ 
vidual  taste,  than  of  general  grandeur. 
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This  was  perhaps  owing  to  inadequate 
encouragement;  and  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject  he  ^gged  to  deny  that  the  fine 
arts  flouriMied  under  private  patron¬ 
age.  The  history  of  ancient  Greece 
and  modem  Italy  shewed  that  public 
patronage  alone  could  secure  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  art ;  that  which  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  universal  attention  must 
spring  from  enlarged  patronage,  and 
must  consist  of  works  interesting,  not 
alone  to  individual  taste,  but  to  the 
general  feeling  of  mankind.  Thus  it 
was,  that,  in  the  absence  of  national 
patronage,  painting  had  been  compa¬ 
ratively  degraded  in  England,  and  the 
genius  of  a  Reynolds  and  a  Lawrence 
in  a  great  degree  circumscribed,  by 
the  prevailing  demand  for  portrait 
painting.  As  to  the  improvement  of 
architecture  in  the  capital,  there  were 
three  great  causes  to  retard  it:  the 
first  was  the  distance  of  materials  ; 
the  second,  the  taste  of  the  higher 
classes  for  country  life ;  the  third,  that 
of  the  middling  classes  for  comfort, 
rather  than  display. 

Mr  Croker  also  thought  that  the 
two  libraries  ought  to  be  united,  but 
not  under  the  roof  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  Were  there  no  other  objection, 
the  want  of  security  against  inre  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  insurmountable.  Ex¬ 
cepting  one  dirty  old  wooden  house 
at  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane,  which 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  Isaac 
Walton,  the  British  Museum  was  just 
about  the  least  fire-proof  tenement  in 
all  London.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  then  alluded  to  the  calamitous 
consequences  which  must  ensue  to  let¬ 
ters  in  general  from  its  destruction,  if 
that  should  ever  happen,  by  fire — a 
danger,  however,  so  possible  in  its 
present  condition,  that  he  doubted 
whether  the  building  could  be  insured 
at  any  premium  in  any  fire-ofiBce  in 
London.  Let  the  committee  recollect 
for  a  moment,  what  were  the  invalu¬ 
able  treasures  already  collected  under 


its  roof  I  let  them  remember  the  ma¬ 
nuscripts  alone,  to  assist  them  in  form¬ 
ing  some  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  property  which  was  even  now  ex¬ 
posed  to  so  much  jeopardy.  Those 
manuscripts  an  honourable  and  learned 
friend  of  his,  (we  presume  Sir  James 
Mackintosh, )  who  had  long  proposed 
to  write  a  History  of  England,  those 
manuscripts  his  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  friend  had  declared  to  be  the  sources 
from  whence  all  the  matter  of  his  his¬ 
tory  was  to  be  derived.  Not  to  do  any 
injustice  to  the  trustees  of  the  Muse¬ 
um,  however,  he  should  mention,  that 
one  place  it  was  at  length  considered 
expedient  to  render  fire-proof ;  and 
accordingly  a  new  sort  of  outhouse, 
of  an  incombustible  fabric,  was  erect¬ 
ed  adjoining  the  Museum.  In  that  in¬ 
combustible  place,  for  better  safety, 
theyplaced — what?  The  manuscripts? 
No ;  but  the  marbles.  The  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  place  there  the  Town- 
ley  Venus  in  a  circular  sort  of  closet 
— a  closet  so  small,  that  the  Venus 
could  hardly  have  found  room  to  bathe 
in  it,  though  she  was  represented 
as  about  to  bathe.  But  then  they 
had  a  Piping  Faun  ;  and  this  Piping 
Faun  they  kU  themselves ,  bound  to 
accommodate  witb  another  closet  of 
a  square  figure.  Then  they  went  on 
to  accommodate  other  figures  in  an 
additional  parallelogram,  till  at  last 
this  Townley  Gallery  was  completed 
in  the  line  of  the  British  Museum. 
This  was  the  taste  of  the  trustees,  and 
the  House  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  taste ;  but  it  was  on  that  very 
score  that  Mr  Croker  entreated  them 
to  pause,  in  order  that  this  donation 
might  be  placed  in  a  situation  that 
should  reflect  credit  upon  them.  He 
considered  that  their  tastes  individu¬ 
ally  were  at  stake  :  the  money  might 
be  easily  raised,  and  as  easily  disposed 
of ;  but  at  least  let  them  recollect 
what  was  due  to  themselves,  and  to 
the  character  of  the  nation,  in  the  se« 
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lection  they  made  of  a  depoiitary ; 
nor  let  them  subject  themselves  to  the 
same  sort  of  ridicule  for  an  abortive 
attempt  to  rival  their  neighbours  in 
such  a  selection,  which  the  poet,  who 
had  satirized  the  taste  of  England  as 
it  prevailed  in  his  day,  seemed  to  im¬ 
ply  in  these  lines — 

“  So  when  some  cit  his  weak  invention 
racks, 

To  dine — like  Peers,  at  Boodle's  or  Al- 
mack’s ; 

Ibree  roasted  geese  sahite  the  astonish’d 
eyes, 

Three  1^  of  mutton,  and  three  butter’d 
pies.” 

So  might  be  said  of  the  trustees — in 
their  attempts  to  shew  their  excellence 
in  architecture,  they  produced  to  the 
wondering  eyes  of  each  beholder,  three 
closets,  three  closets,  and  three  closets. 
But  this  was  not  all — they  derived 
from  Egypt  an  additional  opportunity 
of  sliewing  their  taste.  They  became 
possessed  of  a  Head  of  Memnoo,  which 
being  found  too  large  for  any  one  of 
the  closets,  they  resolved  upon  the 
praiseworthy  expedient  of  erecting  a 
building  in  the  form  of  a  double  cube 
for  its  reception.  Here,  then,  the  trus¬ 
tees  had — first  a  square,  second  a  pa¬ 
rallelogram,  third  an  octagon,  and 
fourth  a  double  cube.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  there  would  be  no  spe¬ 
cification  of  the  place  on  which  the 
building  was  to  be  erected. 

Mr  Bankes  warmly  defended  the 
trustees  of  the  Museum  from  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  personal  attack  of 
Mr  Croker.  Whatever  that  gentleman 
bad  said  concerning  the  combustible 
nature  of  the  British  Museum,  was 
wholly  inapplicable — the  great  stair 
being  not,  as  he  had  supposed,  of 
wood,  but  of  stone ;  and  it  was  adorn¬ 
ed  with  paintings  of  the  English  and 
French  schools,  which  no  member 
could  be  so  utterly  devoid  of  taste  as 
to  wish  to  see  demolished.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  receive  the  books  in 
the  |>rcsent  biulding,  unless  every  win¬ 


dow  were  blocked  up,  and  the  rooms 
lighted  from  the  rooK 

A  few  days  after,  Mr  Croker  moved, 
that  the  task  of  forming  the  plans  and 
estimates  should  be  vested  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  which,  after  some  objection  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees,  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  the  site  of  the  Museum 
was  still  to  be  preferred  {  and  that  it 
was  to  be  made  the  depositary  of  all 
those  objects  of  nature  and  art,  which 
public  or  private  munificence  might 
render  the  property  of  the  nation.  It 
was  observed,  that  several  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  paintings,  particularly  that 
of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  would  have 
been  presented  to  the  public,  provided 
the  public  had  possessed  a  place  in 
which  to  display  them.  This  plan  has 
since  been  acted  upon,  and  the  new 
building  on  the  site  of  the  Museum  is 
actually  in  progress. 

The  arguments  for  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  in  particular  for  the 
union  of  the  libraries,  certainly  ap. 
ear  to  us  to  be  quite  irresistible.  We 
eartily  join,  indeed,  with  Mr  Hob- 
house,  in  his  admiration  of  the  libra- 
^-apartments  at  Buckingham  House. 
The  kingdom  certainly  contains  mote 
spacious  and  splendid  rooms  for 
purpose,  but  none  more  marked  by 
simple  taste  and  appropriate  elegance. 
The  lofty  octagon,  completely  walled 
with  books,  struck  us  with  particular 
admiration.  These  apartments,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not,  as  we  understood,  con¬ 
tain  above  one  half  of  this  great  col¬ 
lection,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
was  at  Windsor.  Besides,  a  royal  pa¬ 
lace  can  never  be  thrown  open  to  the 
promiscuous  entrance  even  of  literary 
inquirers.  The  writer  of  these  pages 
is  bound  to  acknowledge,  that,  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  some  researches  in  which  he 
was  ei^aged,  every  possible  accommo¬ 
dation  was  afforded  by  the  intelligent 
keepers  of  the  library ;  yet  be  could 
not  but  remark,  that  he  never  met  there 
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toy  other  stranger  •imilarly  occupied, 
while  the  rooms  at  the  Museum  were 
crowded  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Hfa  minty's  donation  then,  followed 
up  by  the  placing  of  the  two  libraries 
under  the  same  roof,  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  accommodation  to  the  public.  As 
to  the  wish  of  keeping  this  library 
entirely  distinct,  while  locally  adjoin¬ 
ing,  although  this  at  first  sight  might 
naturally  be  felt  as  desirable,  we  ap¬ 
prehend  that,  on  mature  consideration, 
the  plan  of  thorough  incorporation 
will  be  felt  as  more  eligible.  The  col¬ 
lection  will  thus  have  a  more  complete 
and  imposing  aspect,  and  will  be  much 
more  conveniently  classed  and  cata¬ 
logued.  A  library,  besides,  cannot  be 
supported  without  large  and  continual 
additions ;  but  if,  while  these  additions 
were  made  to  the  other  part,  the  king’s 
library  remained  stationary,  it  would 
soon  acquire  an  insulated  and  imper¬ 
fect  character ;  whereas,  by  being  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  fundamental  branch  of 
the  great  national  library,  it  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  lustre  of  all  the  accessions. 
As  for  the  duplicates,  without  the 
somewhat  mean  plan  of  selling  them, 
we  would  suggest  a  most  useful  dis¬ 
posal,  which  would  be,  to  form  a  li¬ 
brary  of  circulation,  to  be  transmit¬ 
ted,  under  certain  regulations,  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where  there  were 
individuals  engaged  in  important  re¬ 
searches,  who  could  not  conveniently 
visit  the  metropolis. 

•With  regard  to  the  site  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum,  without  taking  in  the  elsewhere 
unattainable  advantageof  seven  or  eight 
acres  of  open  ground,  we  cannot  really 
see  upon  what  the  objections  to  it  are 
founded.  It  would  be  difficult  seem- 
ingly  to  find  a  situation  equally  cen¬ 
tral.  It  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  same 
meridian  with  the  two  theatres-royal, 
and  equally  adapted  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  at  once  of  court  and  city.  It 
is  situated  at  a  small  distance,  and  with 
coavenient  access,  from  one  of  the 


mat  thoroughfares  of  London.  The 
legislature,  it  is  presumed,  would  not 
proceed  on  the  idea,  that  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  person  to  be  accommodated,  nor 
mind  to  be  enlightened,  unless  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bond- street  or  Pall-mall. 
The  east  end  contains  as  mat  a  po¬ 
pulation,  and  perhaps  nearly  as  much 
intelligence,  as  the  west!  That  middle 
portion,  in  which  the  Museum  is  situ¬ 
ated,  is  the  one  most  peculiarly  lite¬ 
rary.  It  contains  almost  all  the  book¬ 
sellers’  shops,  and  is  very  likely  to  be 
the  residence  of  literary  men  coming 
to  London  for  the  purposes  of  re¬ 
search.  Even  in  regard  to  the  west 
end,  it  is  as  centrical  as  Pall-mall 
would  be,  for  all  that  crowd  of  streets 
and  squares  between  Piccadilly  and 
Oxford-street,  and  more  so,  for  the 
great  and  daily  increasing  number  be¬ 
tween  Oxford-street  and  the  New- 
road.  For  all  these  districts  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  more  convenient  than  Somer¬ 
set-house. 

If  these  views  of  the  situation. of 
the  Museum,  considered  as  a  litera¬ 
ry  depositary,  be  sound,  they  seem 
applicable  to  it  also  as  a  depositary 
for  objects  of  taste  and  curiosity.  It 
would  sorely  be  more  dignifira  and 
suitable  to  place  under  one  roof  all 
the  objects  which  address  themselves 
to  these  higher  pursuits  of  the  human 
mind.  It  really  does  appear  desirable, 
even  for  a  picture  gallery,  that  it  should 
be  visited  for  its  own  sake,  and  should 
not  become  a  rendezvous  for  the  fa¬ 
shionable  loungers  of  Bond-street  and 
St  James’s.  Nor  would  half  an  hour’s 
drive  be  a  very  heavy  tax  even  on  that 
class  of  London  visitors,  who  would 
go  merely  that  they  might  have  to  say 
they  had  seen  everything.  For  a  high¬ 
er  class,  such  objects  would  form  an 
elegant  relaxation  from  the  severer 
studies  which  they  might  be  prosecu¬ 
ting  under  the  same  roof. 

When  the  library  becomes  thus  de¬ 
cidedly  national,  the  access  may  be  ex- 
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pected  to  become  more  open  and  libe¬ 
ral.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  admission 
is  not  at  present,  and  in  point  of  fact, 
liberal  enough ;  but  this  rests  too 
much  on  the  polite  and  accommodating 
disposition  of  the  present  officers,  on 
whose  will  the  whole  is  made  depen¬ 
dent  ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  secured, 
on  fixed  and  general  principles,  to  all 
qualified  to  make  a  good  use  of  it. 

The  following  short  debate  is  ra¬ 
ther  of  a  private  and  individual  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  we  wish  to  introduce  it  as 
a  text  to  some  observations  which  we 
are  desirous  to  make  on  a  point,  which 
appears  to  us  of  some  interest  to  the 
intellectual  existence  and  glory  of  the 
nation. 

On  the  25th  June,  Mr  Brougham 
presented  a  petition  from  Mr  Hay- 
don,  historical  painter.  He  presented 
it  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  which  he 
had  no  doubt  would  be  shared  by  the 
House.  Mr  Haydon,  after  displaying 
uncommon  talents  in  his  profession, 
had  been  unable  to  derive  a  compe¬ 
tency  from  it,  and  was  now  lying  in  the 
King’s-Bench  prison,  involved  in  ir¬ 
retrievable  ruin.  This  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  having  refused  to  paint 

ftortraits,  and  devoted  himself  entire- 
y  to  the  historical  branch.  After  em¬ 
ploying  nineteen  years  upon  it,  he  was 
obliged  to  begin  life  again,  when  all 
his  carefully  accumulated  collection  of 
casts,  drawings,  and  sketches,  had  been 
swept  away.  He  referred  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  Elgin  mar¬ 
bles,  where  it  was  observed  how  high¬ 
ly  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  had 
contributed  to  the  reputation,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  dignity  of  every  country  by 
which  they  had  been  encouraged,  and 
how  intimately  they  were  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  everything 
valuable  in  science,  literature,  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  Mr  Brougham  knew  Mr 
Haydon  only  by  his  having  called  up¬ 
on  him,  with  the  request  to  present 
this  petition ;  and  all  that  he  had  seen 


of  him  on  that  occasion  was  calculated 
to  leave  a  very  favourable  impression 
of  his  talents  and  general  conduct. 

Sir  C.  Long  admitted  that  there 
was  no  sufficient  encouragement  af¬ 
forded  to  historical  painting,  but  did 
not  see  what  the  legislature  could  do 
to  remedy  it,  nor  did  he  wish  to  raise 
hopes  that  he  knew  must  end  in  dis¬ 
appointment. 

Mr  Croker  thought  that  historical 
painting  ought  not  to  be  forced  upon 
the  public  mind.  Amon^  painters, 
historical  painting  was  considered  that 
kind  of  painting  which  was  least  his¬ 
torical.  True  historical  painting  was 
portrait  painting  ;  and  those  who  had 
seen  the  splendid  collection  of  por¬ 
traits  in  the  gallery  of  the  British  In¬ 
stitution,  would  be  convinced  that 
those  portraits  were  really  historical 
pictures.  If  there  were  any  artist  so 
attached  to  historical  painting,  as  to 
say  that  he  would  not  condescend  to 
paint  portraits,  that  artist  ought  to  be 
reminded,  that  Titian,  Raphael,  and 
Rubens,  were  not  more  distinguished 
for  their  historical  paintings  than  they 
were  for  their  skill  in  portrait  paint¬ 
ing.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  say 
thus  much,  to  prevept  young  artists 
from  giving  themselves  up  to  the  same 
foolish  idea  which  had  operated  so  in¬ 
juriously  on  the  fortunes  of  Mr  Hay¬ 
don.  Thus  closed  the  debate. 

In  this  discussion,  it  seemed  admitted 
almost  as  an  indisputable  principle,  that 
no  national  patronage  can  be  given  to 
historical  painting ;  that  it  behoves  the 
artist  to  study  the  taste  of  purcha¬ 
sers  and  amateurs,  and  to  betake  him¬ 
self  to  portrait,  which  is  represented 
as  quite  as  high  a  style  as  there  is  any 
occasion  to  cultivate.  These  conclu¬ 
sions  appear  to  us  to  be  very  hasty, 
and  very  unworthy  of  a  great  nation, 
which  proclaims  itself  ready  to  make 
great  efforts,  and  even  sacrifices,  for 
the  promotion  of  art. 

The  nation  has  already  spent  large 
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sums  in  collections  of  statuary ;  it 
made,  during  this  session,  a  large  and 
indefinite  vote  for  the  formation  of  a 
picture  gallery ;  and  it  has  since  paid 
sixty  thousand  pounds  for  a  distin* 
guished  collection  of  old  and  foreign 
pictures.  We  are  far  from  blaming 
these  steps  taken  to  supply  a  national 
deficiency ;  but  we  at  the  same  time 
conceive,  that  they  ought  to  be  com. 
bined  with  employment  to  living  art¬ 
ists.  The  same  sum  thus  judiciously 
employed,  would  produce,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  quite  as  fine  a  collection,  with 
much  greater  glory  to  the  nation,  and 
a  more  power^l  impulse  to  its  mind 
and  genius. 

The  question  must  first  be  treated, 
whether  portrait  painting,  for  which 
there  is  no  want  of  private  encourage¬ 
ment,  can  really  be  considered  as  the 
highest  branch  of  the  art.  Portrait 
painting,  it  is  said,  is  the  real  history¬ 
painting.  It  may  be  premised,  that 
the  term  hxilory^  applied  to  every  pic¬ 
ture,  not  a  mere  portrait,  which  con¬ 
tains  human  ^ures,  is  much  too  vague 
and  limited.  In  many  cases,  the  paint¬ 
ings  called  historical,  belong  more  pro¬ 
perly  to  poetry ;  and  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  somewhat  subordinate  in¬ 
struments  of  the  art,  to  poetry  of  the 
highest  class.  Even  when  strictly 
ranking  as  history,  and  merely  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  eye  those  great  events 
and  scenes  in  human  existence,  which 
few  can  actually  witness,  surely  this 
lively  portraiture  of  these,  and  all  the 
variety  of  thought,  emotion,  and  pas¬ 
sion,  to  which  they  give  birth,  is  some¬ 
thing  not  a  little  superior  to  the  mere¬ 
ly  making  a  correct  portrait  of  a  single 
individual.  But  the  painter  does  not 
confine  himself  to  mere  realities.  Ta¬ 
king  the  wings  of  the  poet,  he  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  scenes  touched  with  more 
than  mortal  interest,  and  even  the  ideal 
grandeur  of  superior  natures.  Admit¬ 
ting  each  the  masterpiece  in  its  kind, 


can  any  one  level  the  Prophets  and 
the  Cartoohs  with  the  Coppenol  and 
the  Burgomaster  Six.  Portrait  at 
best  can  rank  only  with  biography, 
having  the  disadvantage  of  not  pre¬ 
senting  its  subject  in  action,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  one  fixed  and  immutable  po¬ 
sition.  If,  indeed,  the  artist  could 
make  his  selection  of  the  happiest  sub- 
jects,and  particularly  of  those  onwhose 
features  “  the  strong  divinity  of  mind" 
was  stamped,  a  truly  interesting  gal¬ 
lery  might  be  formed,  which  might 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  biographical 
history.  But  it  is  manifest,  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  professional  portrait 
painter,  the  selection  must  rest  solely 
upon  one  principle,  that  of  a  heavy 
purse.  Provided  this  essential  feature 
exist  in  his  subject,  meanness,  vulga¬ 
rity,  and  deformity,  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  any  ground  of  exclusion. 
As  for  the  great  historical  painters 
being  equally  portrait  painters,  this  is 
true  only  in  a  very  limited  sense.  Ra¬ 
phael  and  Rubens  painted  fine  por¬ 
traits  ;  but  we  think  few,  and  those 
of  patrons  and  favourites,  not  of  per¬ 
sons  employing  them  as  portrait- paint¬ 
ers.  We  have  no  recollection  of  a 
portrait  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  have 
no  idea  that  he  could  have  earned  a 
subsistence  by  such  an  employment. 
Of  the  great  bulk  of  masters  of  the 
first  class,  the  Carraccis,  Guido,  Cor¬ 
reggio,  Poussin,  Le  Brun,  Le  Sueur, 
West,  &c.,  portraits  are  rarely  seen, 
and  then  only  on  the  amateur  princi¬ 
ple.  Titian,  Rembrandt,  Vandyck, 
Reynolds,  are  the  only  very  great  art¬ 
ists  we  recollect  of,  who  fully  united 
both ;  but  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  first,  it  was  with  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  the  highest  place  as  history- 
painters,  to  which  their  talents  would 
otherwise  have  raised  them.  In  the 
present  state  of  society,  it  would  seem 
out  of  the  question  for  a  well-employ¬ 
ed  portrait-painter  to  pursue  any  other 
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branch  of  hit  art,  unless  as  a  limited 
and  occasional  relaxation. 

But  it  may  ^  said,  if  government 
furnishes  models,  and  endeavours  to 
inspire  a  taste  for  the  arts,  why  should 
not  the  public  support  this,  like  any 
other  employment,  by  purchasing  its 
productions  It  is  not  disputed,  that 
the  purchases  of  the  private  collector 
and  amateur  may  support  a  certain 
class  and  scale  of  subjects,  the  merit  of 
which  is  not  denied  ; — which  may  af¬ 
ford  an  innocent  relaxation  and  elegant 
ornament.  But  the  truly  great  style, 
founded  on  those  high  conceptions 
which  elevate  the  nature  of  man,  has 
never  flourished  unless  under  the  shade 
of  public  patronage.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  requisite  scale  and  time  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  what  private  pa¬ 
trons  can  furnish ;  it  is  the  feeling 
that  his  work  is  a  national  object, 
which  fires  the  emulation,  and  enno¬ 
bles  the  conception  of  the  artist.  This 
feding  was  experienced,  in  its  most  in¬ 
tense  degree,  among  the  sculptors  of 
the  great  days  of  Athens,  whose  im¬ 
perfect  fragments  are  still  the  wonder 
of  modern  times.  It  was  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  employment  of  Julius  and  Leo, 
and  with  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple  fixed  upon  them,  that  the  two 
princes  of  modern  art  covered  with 
their  great  works  the  walls  of  the  Va¬ 
tican-  The  other  Italian  schools  were 
equally  fostered  by  the  favour  of 
princes  or  senates.  Louis  XIV.,  by 
magnificent  patronage,  created  the 
French  school  of  painting,  or,  at  least, 
raised  it  to  the  height  which,  under 
him,  it  attained.  The  present  school 
of  English  art  is  evidently  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  patronage  of 
George  III.,  to  the  constant  employ¬ 
ment  afforded  by  whom.  West  was 
solely  indebted  for  the  means  of  de- 
▼oun^  himself  entirely  to  history- 
painting,  and  of  raising  it  to  that  per- 
icction  which  his  last  productions  dis¬ 


play.  It  will  always  perhaps  be  found, 
that  when  the  arts  are  transferred 
from  public  to  private  patronage, 
though  still,  in  some  measure,  sup¬ 
ported  by  wealth  and  habit,  they  sink 
into  a  lower  sphere  and  meaner  taste. 
Thus  we  see  the  French  school,  after 
being,  under  Louis  XIV.,  formed  al¬ 
most  upon  the  purest  Roman  model, 
successively  descend  through  Coy  pel, 
Vanloo,  and  Le  Moine,  to  the  Cupids 
of  Boucher,  and  the  masquerades  of 
Watteau.  The  Dutch  school  is  the 
one  which  has  been  all  along  main¬ 
tained  almost  solely  by  individual  pa¬ 
tronage;  and  it  is  needless  to  say, 
amid  the  extraordinary  merits  of  a 
humble  nature  which  that  school  dis¬ 
plays,  how  remote  it  is  from  every¬ 
thing  which  is  lofty  in  art.  Rustic 
merry-makings,  fighting  boors,  fat 
burgomasters ;  and  in  the  accessories, 
silk  gowns,  fur  caps,  pots  and  pans  ; 
these  are  the  objects,  upon  certainly 
the  very  faithful  delineation  of  which 
all  its  glory  rests. 

It  can  be  stated  with  the  greatest 
truth,  that  these  observations  are  not 
written  by  an  artist,  nor  at  the  prompt¬ 
ing  of  any  artist,  and  most  particular¬ 
ly  not  of  Mr  Haydon.  That  gentle¬ 
man  is  in  no  degree  personally  known 
to  us,  and  is  not  even  so  much  admi¬ 
red,  as  he  is  by  some  others.  His 
attitudes  and  expressions  appear  to 
us  often  ovires,  and  sometimes  false. 
We  could  point  out  in  this  northern 
part  of  the  empire,  an  artist,  who 
unites  a  high  degree  of  animation  with 
greater  purity  of  taste,  and  truth  of 
nature.  Still  there  is  in  Mr  Haydon’s 
compositions,  a  boldness  and  power, 
not  rivalled  perhaps  by  any  other  living 
artist ;  there  is  a  rich  depth  of  colour¬ 
ing,  belonging  rather  to  the  Venetian 
than  the  English  school.  His  faults 
are  chiefly  those  of  excess,  to  which  a 
young  artist  is  liable,  and  which  time 
and  experience  bid  fair  to  correct. 
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Our  hopes  rest  peculiarly  on  that  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  highest  branch  of  art,  which  is 
made  the  subject  of  derision  by  its  mo¬ 
dem  patrons.  It  is  not  surely  well-timed, 
when  the  British  legislature  boasts  of 
the  magnificent  exertions  which  it  is 
about  to  make  for  the  promotion  of 
painting,  to  deride  the  artist  who  makes 
glory  his  chief  aim  ;  to  tell  him  that 
he  must  depend  solely  upon  the  taste 
of  private  amateurs  and  collectors, 
and  that  it  is  foolish  to  think  of  any¬ 
thing  but  how  to  turn  his  talents  to 
the  best  pecuniary  account.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  conceive  that  if  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  to  be  made  to  form  a  high 
school  of  painting,Mr  H  aydon  promises 
best  to  be  its  main  prop ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  nation  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  throwing  a  pearl  away,  when 
they  force  him  to  descend  into  a  lower 
branch  of  the  art. 

It  may  be  proper  to  repeat,  that  we 
are  very  far  indeed  from  not  applaud¬ 
ing  the  design  of  forming  a  national 
gallery  of  the  works  of  established 
masters.  The  benefit  to  be  anticipated, 
however,  consists  rather  in  affording  to 


the  nation  a  refined  gratification,  and 
improving  its  taste,  than  in  prompting 
to  the  production  of  new  works,  to 
which  it  may  even  in  some  respects  op¬ 
pose  an  obstacle.  Its  insufficiency  to 
reduce  this  result,  is  clearly  proved 
y  the  inferior  schools,  which  suc¬ 
ceeded,  both  at  Rome  and  in  France, 
after  the  galleries  of  both  had  just 
been  filled  with  modeh  of  the  purest 
and  highest  character.  Vienna  and 
Dresden  have  long  possessed  collec¬ 
tions  superior  to  those  which  Ra¬ 
phael  and  Michael  Angelo  found  when 
they  began  to  paint;  yet  neither  of 
these  cities  have  produced  even  a  se¬ 
cond-rate  artist.  We  should  certainly 
then  consider  it  much  to  be  regretted, 
if,  while  the  British  government  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  the  promotion  of  art,  they  should 
overlook  the  only  effectual  means  of 
raising  it  to  a  high  character;  and 
while  they  fill  their  galleries  with  the 
productions  of  foreign  and  deceased 
artists,  should  leave  living  genius  to 
the  precarious  and  imperfect  support 
of  private  patronage. 
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FUGITIVE  AND  OCCASIONAL  PIECES. 


ON  THE 

DEATH  OF  DAVID  RICARDO,  Esq. 


*'  Farewell  !  a  long  farewell !”  Amidat  mankind. 
Of  sterling  virtue  and  of  gifted  mind. 

How  few  could  rival  thee— how  few  could  claim 
Such  nlendid  means,  and  yet  so  wite  an  aim— 

How  few,  alas  !  resist  Ambition's  wiles, 

Or  syren  Pleasure's  soft  seductive  smiles  ?— 

Amidst  domestic  joys  content  to  move 
In  all  Uie  luxury  of  social  love ! 

But  call'd  to  hiaher  objects,  such  as  raise 
Men's  faults  and  failings  to  the  general  gaze, 

*Twa8  thine,  untempted  by  the  arts  of  Fame, 

To  boast  a  pure  and  unpolluted  name— 

E'en  those  who  thought  thee  wrong,  will  now  attest 
The  single,  simple  purpose  of  thy  breast. 

Profound  in  science  (Oh !  could  all  we  read 
To  ends  so  useful  as  thy  writings  lead)— 

Though  dead,  thy  works  shall  still  instruction  give, 
Whilst  Steuart,  Montesquieu,  and  Smith  shall  live. 

'Thy  weeping  kindred  round  thy  tomb  shall  kneel. 
But  who  can  paint  the  anguish  which  they  feel, 

If  those,  not  link’d,  alas  !  by  ties  so  dear. 

Would  fondly  imitate  thy  virtues  here. 


POETRY. 
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A  MONODY 

ON  THB  OSATH  OF  K.  BLOOMFIELD,  THE  SUFFOLK  BABD. 
BY  W.  r LETCH EB. 

Sicilian  maids,  I  woo  ye  once  again. 

And  call  ye  from  your  rocks  and  heathy  hills. 

Your  balsam  breathing  groves  and  flowery  plain. 

Your  forest  haunts  and  founts  of  bubblrog  rillA 

I  call  ye  from  your  desert  shores. 

Where  the  troubled  ocean  roars. 

Lashing  with  its  thousand  waves, 

Hoary  cliffs  and  mould’rine  caves ; 

From  the  forest  dark  and  deep, 

Where  the  hamadryads  sleep, 

Secure  among  their  favour’d  trees 
Cradled  by  the  western  breeze ; 

Or  from  gently  stealing  brook. 

Where  the  Naiads  love  to  look. 

From  the  couch  whereon  they  lie. 

On  the  lofty  clear  blue  sky  { 

From  spicy  meads,  or  woodland  dales. 

Heathy  plains,  or  grassy  vales  ; 

Where  the  shepherd  tends  his  flock 
From  the  height  of  some  hoar  rock. 

Pouring  o’er  the  speckled  field 
All  the  strains  his  pipe  can  yield ; 

Or  from  pastures  gay  and  new. 

Spangled  with  the  morning  dew  ; 

Bank  or  brake,  or  shady  springs. 

Where  the  bird  of  evening  sings. 

Mingling  with  the  water’s  chime 
All  its  minstrelsy  sublime. 

« 

I  call  ye  forth,  and  bid  ye  hither  bring 
In  either  hand  its  simple  offering : 

Flowers,  simple  flowers,  from  blooming  hedge-rows  wild. 
For  he  was  nature's  own  and  simplest  child  ; 

The  humble  daisy  and  the  violet’s  bloom 
Shall  droop  and  wither  o'er  the  poet's  tomb ; 

With  every  bud  and  flow’ret  of  the  vale. 

That  smiles  o’er  Nature’s  face,  and  scents  the  gale. 
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With  ardent  thirst  the  muse's  victim  drew 
Full  draughts  of  inspiration  pure  and  true ; 

Then  plumed  his  wings,  and  urged  his  upward  flight 
To  move  a  poet  in  the  worldling’s  sight : 

How  recompensed  those  worldlings  little  know 
Who  saw  but  his  not  bin  engulph'd  in  woe ; 

Small  care  had  they  to  draw  the  veil  aside 
Which  hid  the  man, — the  poet  they  descried. 

And  satisfied  with  that,  no  further  went 
To  learn  the  little  form'd  his  poor  content ; 

Nor  further  sought  to  cherish,  whilst  they  praised 
The  being  genius  had  so  boldly  raised ; 

But  lefl  him,  when  his  glory  bad  pass'd  by. 

To  lean  despair  and  cold  obscurity. 

Oh  shame !  inglerious  age,  to  think  the  muse 
But  needs  the  pay  of  words,  howe'er  he  sues, 

By  all  the  eloquence  of  verse  and  tears. 

To  gain  a  palliative  for  age's  fears ; 

Ye  part  the  poet  from  the  man,  and  deem 
The  former  aW,— the  latter  but  a  dream  ; 

But  all  is  past,  and  he,  the  Bard,  hath  fled 
To  find  repose  among  the  lowly  dead  ; 

The  heart  that  glow'd  with  feelings  all  his  own. 

Is  still  and  senseless  as  the  tablet  stone  ; 

His  hands,  that  labour'd  for  his  daily  bread. 

When  verse  and  ease  forsook  hk  simple  shed. 

Are  nerveless  in  their  rest  |  whilst,  unconfined. 

To  purer  realms  has  flown  hk  heavenly  mind  ; 
Leaving  behind  but  perishable  clay. 

What  Bloomfield  was  in  life's  eventful  day. 

'Then  strew,  oh,  strew  his  grave,  ye  maids  of  song. 
With  every  tender  blossom  of  the  year  ; 

Weave  your  wild  roses  cypress  wreaths  among. 

And  o'er  your  Minstrel  drop  the  bitter  tear. 

Hither  let  Innocence  her  footsteps  bend, 

To  sanctify  the  spot  where  genius  lies. 

And  meek  Devotion  by  her  side  attend. 

To  point  him  triumphing  in  happier  skies. 

For  here  he  rests,  within  his  silent  grave. 

All  reckless  of  the  cruel  trials  past ; 

Who  sought,  but  found  no  human  hand  to  save. 
And  meekly  bow'd  to  meet  the  adverse  blast. 

The  rosy  links  which  bound  him  to  the  world 
Grew  heavier  as  they  moulder'd  in  decay  { 

The  scroll  of  life,  as  slowly  it  unfurl'd. 

But  shew'd  him  sorrows  for  the  future  day. 
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His  task  was  o’er— he  panted  to  be  gone* 

In  other  realms  to  seek  his  Maker’s  face  | 

To  bow  before  the  just,  the  Holy  One, 

Reposing  firmly  on  the  promised  grace. 

Then  strew,  oh  strew  this  hallow’d  spot  around, 
And  o’er  his  mem’ry  drop  the  silent  tear  ; 

While  from  the  stillness  of  the  deep  profound,  t  . 
A  whisper  breathes  in  sad  and  solemn  sound, 

Your  Bloomfield  sleeps  within  his  mansion  here. 
Woodbridge. 


A  PRAYER, 


BY  WILLIAM  BECKFORD,  ESQ.* 


Like  the  low  murmur  of  the  secret  stream 

Which  through  dark  alders  winds  its  shaded  way. 

My  suppliant  voice  is  heard  : — Ah  !  do  not  deem 
That  on  vain  toys  I  throw  my  hours  away. 

I  <  . 

In  the  recesses  of  the  forest  vale. 

On  the  wild  mountain,— on  the  verdant  sod, 

Where  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  morn  prevail, 

I  wander  lonely,  communing  with  God. 

■  r.  .  >  '  '  1  >' 

When  the  faint  sickness  of  a  wounded  heart  .  '  ■  >  i 

Creeps  in  cold  shudderings  through  my  sinking  frame, 

I  turn  to  thee — that  holy  peace  impart  ;• 

Which  soothes  the  invokers  of  thy  awful  name. 

O  all-pervading  Spirit !— sacred^beam  I  .  ^  »  i 

Parent  of  life  and  light ! — Eternal  Power ! 

Grant  me  through  obvious  clouds  one  transient  gleam 
Of  thy  bright  essence  in  my  dying  hour  !  ' 


*  From  Mr  Britton’s  Illustrations  of  FonthilL 
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THE  LAST  DAY. 

BT  WILLIAM  BECKFORD^  B8Q. 

Hark  !  heard  ye  not  that  deep,  appalling  sound  ? 

Tremble  I  for  lo,  the  vex'd  afihght^  ground 
Heaves  strong  in  dread  convulsion — streams  of  fire 
Burst  from  the  vengeful  sky — a  voice  of  ire 
Proclaims,  "Ye  guilty,  wait  your  final  doom : 

No  more  the  silent  refuge  of  the  tomb 

Shall  screen  your  crimes,  your  frailties.  Conscience  reigns,— 
Earth  needs  no  other  sceptre ; — ^what  remains 
Beyond  her  fated  limits  dare  not  tell ; — 

Eternal  Justice !  Judgment !  Heaven  I  Hell !" 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CAIUS  GRACCHUS. 

SFOKXN  BT  MB  TEBEY. 

Where  is  the  man,  who,  as  his  thoughts  survey 
The  days  of  Roman  grandeur  pass’d  away— 

Whose  memory  loves  in  reverence  to  dwell. 

O'er  minds  that  held  the  world  within  their  spell, — 
Calls  up  the  mighty  shadows  from  the  tomb,  * 

Whose  names  give  immortality  to  Rome, — 

But  feels  his  mind  in  virtue's  scale  ascend. 

Improved  as  patriot,  husband,  father,  friend  ? 

Sound  but  the  name  of  everlasting  Rome, 

What  glorious  visions  o'er  the  fancy  come ! 

At  their  high  deeds  to  gain  a  deathless  name. 

The  dullest  heart  will  wake,  and  pant  for  fxune : 
'fheir  sacrifice  of  self,  in  virtue's  cause. 

From  sternest  eyes  the  tear  of  manhood  draws  ; 

And  Rome  has  form'd,  in  many  an  after  age. 

The  Hero,  Poet,  Orator,  and  !^ge. 

O’er  ancient  Rome,  the  Muse  once  more  this  night 
Plumes  her  wild  pinions  for  a  daring  flight. 
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Depicts  the  ■df-derotton— noble  strife— 

By  which  her  sons  maintain’d  their  country's  life  ( 

And  shews  how  beautiful  the  holy  zeal 
That  hearts  which  beat  for  freedom  only  feel. 

The  Bard,  who  drew,  with  such  success,  of  late, 
Firgimut  madd’ning  o’er  a  daughter’s  fate. 

To  soothe  his  terrors,  here  has  bid  me  come — 

The  delegate  of  Gracchus  and  of  Rome : 

That  if,  with  hands  made  feeble  by  his  fear. 

He  strike  the  chords  that  freemen  love  to  hear — 
Humbly  to  ask,  what  modem  bard  may  hope 
With  strength  commensurate  with  such  theme  to  cope  t 
Then  o'er  his  efforts  let  no  coldness  lour. 

But,  with  your  kindness,  help  his  want  of  power. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  VESPERS  OF  PALERMO. 

WaiTTEN  BY  JOHN  TATLOa,  ESQ. 
SrOKEN  BY  ME  ABBOTT. 

Sad  is  the  story  we  to-night  relate. 

Among  the  dire  vicissitudes  of  fate  ; 

A  truth  recorded  in  the  historic  page. 

To  shew  the  perils  of  tyrannic  rage ; 

To  aim,  in  Freedom’s  cause,  the  patriot  stroke. 
And  at  her  call  to  spurn  a  foreign  yoke. 

In  such  a  cause  eacn  British  heart  must  feel, 
And  hail  the  scene  with  sympathizing  zeal ; 

A  cause,  like  air,  expanding  unconfined. 

To  breathe  its  vital  spirit  o’er  mankind. 

If,  with  the  public  ills  that  mark  the  tale. 
The  softer  cares  of  hapless  love  prevail. 

Know  ’tis  a  female  Bard  supplies  the  theme. 
And  Love  o'er  female  bosoms  reigns  supreme. 

A  female  Bard,  who,  not  unknown  to  Fame, 

To  patriot  laurels  boasts  a  rightful  claim. 
Warm’d  by  the  fire  that  blazed  in  ancient  days. 
Oft  has  her  harp  been  tuned  to  Cambria’s  lays  { 
That  Bards  had  sung  their  freedom  to  maintain. 
While  every  mountain  echo’d  with  the  strain. 

Ladies,  for  vour  support  we  need  not  sue, 
Assured  you  all  will  render  honours  due ; 

U 
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With  fond  indoTgetice  you  our  play  wilt  sdui. 
Proud  that  your  sex  can  rival  hau^ty  Man. 

Beaux,  if 'mid  modem  manners.  Beaux  remain. 
The  gallantry  of  former  days  sustain  ; 

Beaux  then  by  female  favour  held  their  breath, 

A  smile  was  paradise,  a  frown  was  death ! 

Critics,  to-night  assume  a  gentle  brow. 

With  fbst’ring  smiles  receive  a  female  now ; 

To  honest  Dryden’s  just  remark  adhere 
**  It  is  not  to  be  wise  to  be  severe.” 


FONTHILL  SALE. 

A  PARODY. 


Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Sale  at  Fonthill, 

With  its  bijoux  the  brightest  that  earth  ever  gave ; 

Its  pictures  and  books — and  its  knights  of  the  quill. 

Who  of  all  its  “  attractions”  so  ceaselessly  rave. 

Oh !  to  see  it  at  mid-day,  when  warm  o'er  the  Hall 
Its  full  gather'd  splendour  an  autumn  sun  throws ; 

Ere  the  smug  auctioneer  to  his  seat  in  his  stall 

Like  a  bride  full  of  blushes,"  so  smilingly  goes  ; 

And  punctual  to  Time,  Without  stoppage  or  stammer. 

Heads  his  list  of  *'  Conditions”  and  raises  his  hammer. 

When  gems,  bronaes,  and  paintings,  are  gleaming  half  shewn, 
(Mr  Beckford’s  we  mean — t’other  half  would  not  please,  sir,) 

From  tables  of  ebony—^rosewood— and  one, 

Which  they  tell  us  belonged  to  the  Prince  de  Borghese,  sir ; 

But  geese  we  should  be  all  we  hear  thus  to  hug, 

.  Since  we  know  matiy  come  from  the  Prince  of  Hombuo  ! 

Then  to  see  idl  ^  ohfna  from  Nankin  and  Dresden, 

The  rare  Oriental”  and  **  famed  Japanese,” 

Mix’d  with  aH  kinds  of  trumpery,  but  recently  press’d  in',- 
Our  judgments  to  dupe  and  our  pockets  to  ease ! 

With  bronzes  and  boxes, — chef  d’ceuvres  of  skill, — 

Made  "  to  order,"  they  say,  for  the  sale  at  Fonthill !  - 

.  .18 
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Here  the  music  of  bidding  grows  load  and  more  loud 
Here  the  vvMtener  is  conning  his  hints  for  the  day 
And  here  by  the  rostrum,  apart  fh>m  the  crowd,  '< 

Billy  Tims  and  his  brethren  are  scribbling  away  . '  ( 

(Striving  who  shall  bedaub  Mr  Phillips  the  most) 

Their  puffs  for  the  Chronicle,  Herald,  and  Pott  f 
Let  us  pause  ere  we  blame,  for  'tis  well  understood,  ■ 

Thougn  some  things  are  so  so.  Hand’s  dinners  are  good ; 

And  since  paying  and  feeding  the  piper’s  no  jest, 

Sure  they  ought  to  play  for  him  the  tune  he  likes  best. 

Here  a  black-letter  hero,  with  rat^melling  air, 

Tipping  winks  full  of  meaning,  squats  down  in  his  chair,  i 
The  vet’ran  of  many  a  book-auction  is  he, 

Aqd  he’ll  not  be  bamboozled,  we  think,  Mr  P. ! 

If  the  item  is  genuine,  away  goes  his  n^. 

And  if  cheap,  is  knock’d  down  with,  ’Tis  yours,  Mr  Rodd. 

If  a  **  foist/’  and  his  glance  of  contempt  is  enough. 

Why  he  dives  for  his  snuff-box  and  only  takes  snuff ! 

Here  the  white-trowser’d  dandy  and  black-whisker’d  swell. 

The  lean  sprig  of  fashion — the  beau  and  the  belle— 

The  lord  and  the  lady — but  few  of  the  latter — 

Have  all  journey’d,  post-haste,  not  to  buy,  but  to  chatter, — 

To  lounge,  look  about  them,  and  prate  at  their  ease. 

Of  Mieris,  Correggio,  and  Paul  Veronese ! 

But  vainly  the  vender  directs  his  keen  glance 
To  many  a  gay  group  as  the  biddings  ^vance  ^ 

Inattentive  are  they  to  the  beam  of  nis  eye. 

And  he  turns  to  Clarke,  Lawford,  and  Rodd,  with  a  sigh, 

'Mid  sunshine  and  storm,  'mid  report  good  ai^  ill ; 

The  heroes  and  props  of  the  sale  at  Fonthill  f 


SUMMER’S  ABSENCE. 


Where,  Summer,  hast  thou  linger’d?  Thy  blue  skies. 

And  generous  warmth,  and  breathing  melmies. 

Come  not  to  cheer  us ;  but  the  breeze  hath  blown 
Wet  storms  and  cold  from  winter's  icy  zone. 

Love’s  month  hath  pass’d  us,  breathing  nought  of  Spring— 
Thou  cam’s!  not  on  the  zephyr's  downy  wing  ' 

With  stately  June  ;  while  her  next  sister  moon  , 

Ran  her  career,  nor  brought  thy  sunny  noon. 
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Where,  Summer,  hast  thou  linger’d  ?  what  command 
Or  dalliance  sweet  in  some  more  fiivourite  land. 

Holds  thee  away  from  ns,  till  nature,  clad  .  ' 

In  universal  gloom,  looks  faint  and  sad  ? 

What  purple  islands  of  the  glowing  west. 

Or  rosy  fields  of  Eiden  and  the  blest. 

Keep  to  themselves  thy  sunbeams,  whose  embrace 
Gives  to  our  fruits  and  flow’rs  their  bloom  and  grace  P  > 

Where  dost  thou  linger,  Summer  t  time  hath  ta’en 

Much  of  thy  wonted  period ;  soon  again  ^  . 

Winter  will  come,  and  thy  return  prevent, 

Dressing  our  hills  in  hoary  garnishment.  f-  ^ 

The  watery  fruits  no  grateful  flavour  yield ; 

The  harvest  sickens  in  the  stagnant  field  ;  , 

Where  hast  thou  linger’d.  Summer  ?  Haste,  O  haste! .  ■- 
Lest  man  despair,  and  earth  become  a  waste. 

O  haste  but  for  a  little  I  to  us  be 
The  last  smile  of  some  fair  divinity. 

That,  ere  she  leaves  for  heav'n  life’s  wintry  shore, 

Smiles  pity  on  the  world,  and  smiles  no  more. 


STANZAS, 

ON  OBINKING  FBOM  A  GOLD-RIMMED  GOBLET  OF  OARRICE,  NOW  IN  THE 
POSSESSION  OF  HIS  NIECE,  MRS  GEORGE  GARRICK. 

BY  H.  CAMPBBLL,  LL.D.  V.A.S.  ^ 


I  HAVE  drunk  from  the  goblet  that  flow’d  to  the  brim. 
While  the  soul  of  the  orator  rose  {  :  , .  .t 

1  have  sipp’d  from  the  cup  consecrated  by  him  .. 
Whose  fame  on  Eternity  flows-*-  '  < 

And  it  flows  in  a  stream  undiminish’d  and  pure,  I 

Where  the  bark  of  his  .Shakspeare,  in  priw,  i . 

(High  colour’d  in  beauties,  that  still  must  endure,) 

Is  with  Nature  lath’d  chie  alongside  !  ' 
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Oh,  my  soul  thrill’d  with  ardour,  I  felt  sweet  delight,  > 

And  the  wish  rush'd  o’er  every  thought,  1 1* 

That  his  genius  would  visit  my  slumbers  at  night,  '  i 

And  come  with  his  eloquence  fraught ;  '• 

And  bring  me  his  glance — still  resistless !— «uid  pour  ^ 

O'er  my  dull  orbs  of  vision  his  power ; 

And  come  that  such  numberless  crowds  might  adore,  • 

As  acknowledged  his  toorih  in  life’s  hour.  > 

,  ,  .  .*'•  ■-  . 

Ah,  cease,  ye  vain  wishes !— ^utpirings  are  vain  I  -  :  > 
Imitators,  hear !— -Garrick's  no  more  ! 

His  like,”  Shakspeare  tells  us,  we'll  ne’er  see  again  !” 

Go,  Nature !  thy  mirror  deplore ! 

November,  1823.  . 


THE  TREASUmS  OF  THE  DEEP. 

What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells. 

Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main  ?  ,  ,  : 

— Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-colour’d  shells, 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unreck’d  of,  and  in  vain. 

— Keep,  keep  thy  ric^,  melaiurholy  sea  I 
We  ask' not  such  from  theel 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  I— What  wealth  untold 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies  1 
Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold. 

Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies. 

— Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  tfaiou  wild  and  wrathful  main ! 
Earth  claims  not  these  again  ! 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more !— Thy  waves  have  roll’d 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  1 
Sand  hath  fill’d  up  the  palaces  of  old. 

Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  reveliy ! 

—Dash  o’er  them,  ocean  !  in  thy  scornnil  play, 

Man  yields  them  to  decay  1 

Yet  more !  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more 
High  hearts  and  brave  are  gatlier’d  to  thy  breast  1 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar. 

The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 

—Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  tliou  stormy  grave— 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave  ! 
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Give  back  the  lost  and  loTcly  I— those  for  whom  ) 

The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long  ;  ' 

The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless  gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 

Hold  fast  thy  buried  ules,  thy  towers  o'erthrown, 

—But  all  is  not  thine  own  ! 

To  thee  the  love  Of  woman  hath  gone  down,  i 
Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood’s  noble  head. 

O’er  youth's  bright  locks  and  beauty’s  flowery  crown  ; 

— Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  dead  ! 

Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee, 
—Restore  the  dead,  thou  Sea ! 


LINES  ON  A  SLEEPING  INFANT. 

1.  .  -  ^  .  ,..v/ 

Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth,  •  ■ 

Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  earth  ? 

Does  human  blood  with  life  embue  > 

'Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue  . 

That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair. 

Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hair? 

Oh  !  can  that  light  and  airy  breath 

Steal  from  a  being  doom’d  to  death  ?  ,  t 

Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 

In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent? 

Or,  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem. 

The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream  ?  • 

Oh  1  that  my  spirit’s  eye  could  see  < 

Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  ecstasy ! 

'That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  tny  years. 

Thou  smilest  as  if  uy  soul  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven’s  God  adoring ! 

And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 
May  bless  an  infant’s  sleeping  eye? 

What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  find 
'To  reign  on  than  an  infant’s  mind. 

Ere  sin  destroy,  or  error  dim. 

The  glory  of  the  seraphim  ? 
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Oh !  vision  fair !  that  I  could  be 
Again,  as  young,  as  pure  as  thee ! 

Vain  wish !  the  rainMw's  radiant  form 
May  view,  hut  cannot  brave  the  storm 
Years  can  bedim  the  gorgeous  dyes 
That  paint  the  bird  of  paradise. 

And  years,  so  fate  hath  ordered,  roll 
Clouds  o’er  the  summer  of  the  soul. 
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Though  Genius  in  his  day  of  prideii  •  /- i  j. 
Move  gaily  with  the  favouring  tide. 

Yet  wreck  and  death  are  near  ;  '  i. 

Or  if  his  bark  outlive  the  gale,  <  •  I 

With  anchor  lost  and  shiver'd  sail,  >  ,  ' 

He  finds  a  haven— here. 'o'!  •"  ’  j\i 


i.  r  i:  •• 

Here,  may  the  eye  of  Anguish  turn, 

Where  Mercy’s  beacons  brightly  bum. 
Through  Sorrow's  stormy  night ; 

While  billows  that  ingulph  the  soul 
Flash  the  pure  radiance  as  they  roll,  . 

And  sparkle  in  the  light. 

.  1  ‘  >r;<ii  * 

Here,  gush  the  living  springs  that  flow  ,  ■ 

In  streams  of  peace  to  hearts  of  woe. 

With  silent,  healing  power ; 

Heaven’s  blessing  aids  your  generous  aeal, 

Nor  fails  the  cruise,  nor  wastes  the  meal. 

In  Famine’s  evil  hour. 


Blest  is  this  Temple,  pure  these  rites — 
And  He,  whom  Mercy  more  delights 
Than  sacrifice,  will  see. 

Well  pleased,  the  noble  and  the  good 
Leagued  in  this  holy  brotherhood. 

The  Priests  of  Charity  ! 


Joseph  Snow. 
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i«  t'Ki  ^  Tj 


Nioht  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  sweet,  when  labours  close, 

To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 
The  curtain  of  repose ; 

Stretch  the  tired  limbs  and  lay  the  head 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed ! 


Night  is  the  time  for  dreams  | 

The  gay  romance  of  life, 

*'''  When  truth  that  is  and  tru^  that  seems 
Blend  in  fantastic  strife ; 

Ah !  visions  less  beguiling  far 

Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are !  vi  j-  u’ 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil ;  *  :'•  .  ;  v  i  ^ 

To  plough  the  classic  field,'  '  ^  ; 

Jntent  to  hnd  the  buried  spoil  '  - 
Its  wealthy  furrows  yield ;  ' 

Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 

That  poets  sang  or  heroes  wrought 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep ; 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  memory  where  sleep 
The  joys  of  other  years ; 

Hopes  that  were  Angels  in  their  birth. 

But  perish'd  young,  like  things  of  ear^ ! 

Night  is  the  time  to  watch  { 

On  ocean’s  dark  expanse. 

To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 
The  full  moon’s  earliest  glance,  •  >. 

That  brings  into  the  home-sick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  lefl  behind. 


Night  is  the  time  for  care  ;  • 
Brooding  on  hours  mis-spent. 

To  see  the  spectre  of  Despair 
Come  to  our  lonely  tent ; 

Like  Brutus  ’midst  his  slumbering  host 
Startled  by  Caesar’s  stalwart  ghost. 

10 
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Night  u  the  time  to  roiue ; 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  flight,  and  with  expanding  views 
Beyond  the  starry  pole. 

Descries  athwart  the  abyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray : 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away. 

So  will  his  followers  do  ; 

Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod. 

And  hold  communion  there  with  God. 

Night  is  the  time  for  death  } 

When  all  around  is  peace. 

Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath, 

From  sin  and  sufiering  cease  ; 

Think  of  Heaven’s  bliss  and  give  the  sign 
To  parting  friends : — such  death  be  mine. 
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